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% CHARLES DARWIN.* 


as a professor of this University, I took as my subject 

Justification of the Darwinian Theory.” It is a great pleasure 

to me to be able to lecture again on the same subject on the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Darwin. : 

This time, however, I need not speak of justifying the theory, for 
in the interval ıt has conquered the whole world. Yet there remains 
much that may be said—much, indeed, that ought to be said at the 
present time. In my former lecture I compared the theory of 
descent or evolution to the Copernican Cosmogony in its importance 
for the progress of human knowledge, and there were many who 
thought the comparison extravagant. But it needs no apology now 
that the idea of evolution has been thoroughly elaborated, and has 
become the basis of the science of life. 

You know that Darwin was not the only one, and was not even 

` the first to whom the idea of evolution occurred; it had arisen in 
several great minds half a century earlier, and it may therefore be 
thought an injustice to give, as we now do, almost all the credit of 
this fruitful discovery to Darwin alone. i 

But history is a severe and inexorable judge. She awards the 
palm not to him in whose mind an idea first arises, but to him 
who so establishes it that it takes a permanent place in scientific 
thought, for it is only then that it becomes fruitful of, and an instru- 
ment for, human progress. The credit for thus establishing the theory 
of evolution is shared with Charles Darwin only by his contemporary, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, of whom we shall have to speak later. ` 

Nevertheless, à reflection of the discoverer’s glory falls upon those 
who, about the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 


‘ l ORTY-ONE years ago, when I delivered my inaugural address 
e 


* An Address delivered at the University of Freiburg on'the occasion of the 
Centenary of Darwin. 
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nineteenth century, were able to attain to the conception of evolution, 
notwithstanding the incomparably smaller number of facts known-to 
them. As one of these pioneers we must not omit to mention our 
own poet Goethe, though ‘he rather threw out premonitory hints 
of a theory of evolution than actually taught ıt. “Alle Gestalten 
“sind ahnlich, doch keine gleichet der andere, und so deutet der 
“Chor auf ein geheimes Gesetz.” 

The “secret law” was the law of descent, and the first to define 
this idea and to formulate it clearly as a theory was, as is well 
known, also a Darwin, Charles Darwin’s grandfather Erasmus, who 


set it forth in his book, “Zoonomia,” in 1796. A few yearg later | 
Treviranus, a botanist of Bremen, published a book of similar * 


purport, and he was followed in 1809 by the Frenchman Lamarck 
and the German Lorenz Oken. e à 

All these disputed the venerable Mosaic mythos of creation, which 
-had till, then been accepted as a scientific document, and all of 
them sought to show that the constancy of species throughout the. 
ages was only an appearance due, as Lamarck in particular pointed 
out, to the shortness of human life. 

But Cuvier, the greatest zoologist of that time, a pupil of the 
Stuttgart Karlsschule, would have none of this idea, and held fast 
to the conception of species created once for all, seeing in it the 
only possible explanation of-the enormous diversity of animal and 
plant forms. 

And there was much to be said for this attitude at that time, 
when the knowledge of facts was not nearly comprehensive enough 
to afford a secure and scientific basis for the theory of descent. 
Lamarck alone had attempted to indicate the forces from which, 
in his opinion, the transmutation of species could -have resulted. 

It was not, however, solely because the basis of fact was insufficient 

that the theory of the evolution of organic nature did not gain ground 
at that time; it was even more because such foundation as there 
was for it was not adhered to. All sorts of vague speculations were 
indulged in, and these contributed less and less to the support of 
the theory the more far-reaching they became. Many champions 
- of the “Naturphilosophie” of the time, especially Oken and Schel- 
ling, promulgated mere hypotheses as truths ; forsaking the realm 
of fact almost entirely, they attempted to construct the whole world 
with a free hand, so to speak, and lost themselves: more and more 
in worthless phantasy. 

This naturally brought ‘the theory of evolution, and with it 
“Naturphilosophie,” into disrepute, especially with the true naturalists, 
those who patiently observe and collect new facts. “The theory 
lost all credence, and sank so low in the general estimation that it 
came to be regarded as hardly fitting for a naturalist to occupy 
himself with philosophical conceptions. 
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This was the state of matters onwards from 1830, the year in 
which the final battle between the theory of evolution and the old 
theory of creation was fought out by Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Cuvier 
in the Paris Academy. Cuvier triumphed, and thus it came about 
“that an idea so important as that of evolution sank into oblivion 
again after its emergence, and was expunged from the pages of 
sciente so completely that it seemed as if it were for ever buried 
beyond hope of resurrection. 

Scientific men now turned with eagerness towards special problems 
in all the domains of life, and the following period may well be 
characterised as that of purely detailed investigation. 


” Great progress was made during this period; entirely new branches 


of science were founded, and a wealth of unexpected facts was 
discoyered. The development of individual organisms, of which 
little had previously been known, began to be revealed in all its 
marvellous diversity: first, the development of the chick in the 


‘egg; then of the frog; then of insects and worms; then of spiders, 


crustaceans, starfishes, and all the classes and orders of molluscs, 
as well as of backboned animals from the lowest fish up to man 
himself. Within this period of purely detailed investigation there 
falls also the discovery, in animals and plants, of that smallest 


microscopically visible building-stone of the living body, the cell, | 


and this discovery paved the way for the full development of the 
newly-founded science of tissues, histology, 

In botany the chief progress in this period was in regard to the 
reproduction and development of the lower plants, or cryptogams, 
and the discovery of alternation of generations, a mode of repro- 
duction that had previously been known in several groups of the 
anima] kingdom, in polyps and medusa, in various worms, and later 
in insects and crustaceans. 


At the same time it was found that the proposition, which had , 


hitherto been accepted as a matter of course, that an egg can, only 
develop after it has been fertilised, is not universally valid, for there 
is a development without previous fertilisation—parthenogenesis, or 
virgin birth.” 

Thus, in the period between the Napoleonic wars and 1859, an 
ever-increasing mass of new facts was accumulated, and among 
these there were so m@ny of an unexpected nature that further effort 
was constantly being put forth to elucidate detajled processes in 
every domain. This was desirable and. important, was, indeed, 
indispensable to a deeper knowledge of organic nature. But, in 
the endeavour to investigate details, naturalists forgot to inquire 


into the deeper causes and correlations, which might have enabled 


them to build up out of the wealth of details a more general con- 
ception of life. So great was the reaction from the unfortunate 
speculations of the so-called “Naturphilosophie,” that there was a 
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tendency to shrink even from taking a comprehensive survey of 
isolated facts, which might lead to the induction of general 
principles. ' 

How deep was the oblivion into which the philosophical con 
ceptions of the beginning of the century had sunk by the middle 
of it may be gathered from the fact that, in my own student, days 
in the fifties I never heard a theory of descent referred to, and I 
‘found no mention of it in any book to which I had access. One of 
the most famous of my teachers, the gifted anatomist, J. Henle, had 
written as a motto under his picture, “ There is a virtue of renuncia- 
“tion, not in the domain of morality alone, but in that of intellect | 
“as well.” This sentence was entirely obscure to me as a sfudent, 
because I knew nothing of the intellectual excesses of the “ Natur- 
“ philosophie,” and I only understood later, after the revival of interest 
in general problems, that this insistence upon the virtue of intel- 
lectual renunciation was intended as a counteractive to the over- 
speculations of that period. , ` 

This was one-sided, but it was a necessary reaction from the 
one-sidedness in the opposite direction which had preceded it. 

The next swing of the pendulum was brought about by Charles 
Darwin in 1859 with his book on “The Origin of Species.” 

Let us now consider the development of this remarkable man, and ` 
note the steps by which he attained to his life-work. Charles 
Darwin was born on the 12th February, 1809, the same year in 
which Lamarck published his “Philosophie Zoologique.” But he 
had not sucked in the doctrines of that evolutionist, or of his own 
grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, with his mother’s milk. His youth 
fell within the period of the reaction from philosophical speculation, 
and he grew up wholly in the old ideas of the creation of species 
and their immutability. His birthplace was the little town of 
Shrewsbury, near the borders of Wales, where his father was a 
highly respected physician, well-to-do even according to English 
standards. g 

If we think of Charles Darwin’s later achievements we are apt 
to suppose that the bent towards natural science must have been 
apparent in him at a very early age, but this was not the case, at 
least not to a degree sufficient to attract the gttention of those about 
him. It is easy now, of course, to say that the pronounced liking 
for ranging about wood and field, and collecting, quite unscientifically, 
plants, beetles and minerals, foreshadowed the future naturalist. 
Even as a boy Darwin was an enthusiastic sportsman and an excel- 
lent shot, and the first snipe he brought down excited him so much 
that he was hardly able to reload* But hê must have been not 


* I can say the same of myself, for although in my boyhood I did not shoot 
birds, I had a passion for butterfly-hunting. When I saw the rare Limenitis populi 
resting on the ground in front of me for the first time, I became so excited that I ' 
could not at first throw my net, and when I did throw it, though my aim was usually 
very accurate, I struck the butterfly obliquely over the wing with the iron ring of 
the net. The tfices of this awkward aim are visible on the wing to this day. 
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merely a sportsman but an eager observer, especially of birds, for’ 


at that time he wondered “in his simplicity” that. every gentleman 
was not an ornithologist, so much was he attracted by what he 
observed of the habits of birds. 

The school which he began to attend at Shrewsbury in his ninth 
“year was probably very similar to our earlier gymnasia. Darwin 
himself maintained that nothing could have been worse for his 
intellectual development than. this purely classical school, in which 
nothing was taught, in addition to the ancient languages, except a 
little ancient history and geography. 

.° Darwin had no talent for languages, and no pleasure in them. So 

he rethained a very mediocre scholar, and his father therefore 
removed him from school in his sixteenth year, and sent him to the 
Univetsity of Edinburgh to study medicine, 

The condition of the English universities at that time must have 
left much to be desired, for Darwin characterises the majority of 
the lectures as terribly dull, and the time spent in attending them 
as lost. ‘Moreover, anatomy disgusted him, and the tedium of the 
geological lectures repelled him so that he vowed never again to 
open a book on geology, a resolution which, happily, he did not 
adhere to. 

In his student days, as in his school-time, he roamed about in the 
open air, sometimes shooting, sometimes riding, sometimes making long 
expeditions afoot. But even then he was not a conscious observer of 
Nature, not a naturalist, but rathera lover of the beauty of Nature and 
a collector of all sorts of natural objects, though he collected still, as 
he had done at school, rather from the collecting impulse frequently 
characteristic of youth than from any real scientific interest. If he 
had had that interest his chief passion would not have been the 
shooting of birds. His friends even found him one day making a 
knot in a string attached to his button-hole for every bird he suc- 
ceeded in bringing down! Thus he must have been mainly a sports- 
man, a hunting fanatic whose chief desire was to bring down as 
many birds as possible in a day. However, this devotion to sport 
must have stood him in good stead later, especially on his great 
journey, for through it he not only acquired the technique of shooting, 
but he sharpened his naturally acute powers of observation. ` ' 

He remained two years in Edinburgh, ‘and then entered the 
University of Cambridge. His father, who had observed his dis- 
inclination for medicine, proposed that he should study theology, 
and Darwin knew himself so little that he was quite willing to agree 
to the proposal. He examined himself very conscientiously to see 
whether he was able t8 subscribe to the dogmas of the Anglican 
Church, and he came to the conclusion that he could accept as truth 
every word that the Bible contained. This was certainly remarkable, 
and proves that the “Zoonomia” of his grandfather, Erasmus, and 
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the doctrines of Lamarck, as far as he was acquainted with them, 
had not taken very deep root. : 

So he proceeded to study theology. But he did it much in the 
same way as he had studied medicine m Edinburgh; he listened 
only to what pleased him, and that cannot have been very much, 
for here, too, he complained of tthe dulness of official leetures. 
Nevertheless, at the end of three years he passed his examination 
quite creditably and received the degree of B.A. 

Of the greatest advantage to him in Cambridge was his inter- 
course with two distinguished teachers of the University, and this 
intercourse probably guided him imperceptibly towards the real work 
of his life. One of these teachers was Professor Henslow, a theo- 
logian who afterwards accepted a living, but who had a comprehensiye 
knowledge not only of entomology, but of .chemistry, botany, 
mineralogy, and geology. By Henslow Darwin was introduced to 
the professor of geology,. Sedgwick, and he, too, interested himself 
greatly in the young man, takmg him with him on his longer 
geological excursions, and thus giving him a most valuable introduc- 
tion to the science. This proved of.the greatest use to Darwin 
on his travels, and probably enabled him to make his numerous 
geological observations. ; 

Other older men also admitted Darwin to their friendship, so that 
it is obvious that there must have been something about him even 
then which distinguished him from others of his age. His interests 
now began to widen; he came under the educative influence of art, 
and studied the picture gallery in Cambridge, and later the National 
Gallery in London. He gained the entrance to a musical circle, and 
derived great pleasure from music, though, curiously enough, as he 
tells us, he was almost destitute of “ear,” and could not even whistle 
“God Save the King” correctly. He was thus one of those rare 
persons who are exceedingly sensitive to the emotional effect of 
music and yet possess little or nothing of its physical basis, the 
sense of tone. } 

In addition to all this, Darwin retained his passion for beetles, 
and collected with such ardou? that twenty years later he recognised 
at sight small rare species he had found under bark or moss at that 
time. His powers of observation had thus been awakened, although 
as yet they were employed mainly to minister to his zeal for collecting. 


But collecting is not a mere amusement for the young naturalist ; , 


it is a necessary discipline in surveying a definite range of forms, and 
it cannot well be replaced by anything else. One who has never 
collected, and thus never made himself thorpughly acquainted’ with 
a limited circle of forms, will find it difficult to fill up the gap in his 
attainments in later life. 

In vacation time towards the autumn of each year Darwin turned 
again with enthusiasm to sport, either at his home in Shrewsbury 
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or on his uncle Wedgewood’s large estate of Maer. He did not lose 
a possible day from this amusement, for as he says in his auto- 
biography, “I should have thought myself mad to give up the first 
“days of partridge-shooting for geology or any other science.” Thus, 
notwithstanding his interest in geology and beetle-collecting, in 
pictures and music, the old passion for the chase was still the 
dominant one; one pleasure crowded upon another, and the whole 
made his life a joyous symphony, so that he could say of that period, 
“The three years which I spent at Cambridge were the most joyful 
“in my happy life” But in the midst “of all the joyousness of life 
„the was undergoing an inward preparation for the seriousness of it. 
We can gather from his own account of that time that the strongest 
impulse towards the study of natural science came from reading 
two works which aroused his interest, Humboldt’s “ Personal Narra- 
“tive” and Herschel’s “Introduction to the Study of Natural 
“Philosophy.” Darwin says of these: “No other book influenced 
“me so much as these two.” He used to copy long passages from 
Humboldt about Teneriffe and read them aloud to Henslow. He 
was very anxious to go to Tenemffe, and even made inquiries in 
London abdut a ship to take him there, when an event Happened 
which overthrew that project, but at the same time opened up the 
way to a naturalist’s career—the only one really suited to him—in 
a much more satisfactory manner. He received a proposal to make 
a voyage round the world. 

It must appear to us singular that a young man who had just 
finished his University course, and had done no scientific work of 
any kind, should be invited to accompany as naturalist a naval vessel 
which was being sent round the world by the Government for the 
purpose of making nautical observations. It proves that Darwin's 
older friends must have had very high expectations in regard to his 
future. i ro 
Captain Fitzroy, of the English Navy, was looking for a young 
man who would go with him as naturalist, on a voluntary footing, 
on his voyage in the Beagle. 

Darwin himself was at once eager to accept, but his father 
objected very decidedly, seeing no reasonable object in spending 
five years ranging over the globe. But he concluded his letter with 
the sentence, “If you can find any man of common sense who advises 
“you to go, I will give my consent.” ' 

The necessary adviser was found in his uncle Wedgewood, who, 
as soon as he heard of the matter, immediately drove the forty miles 
from Maer to Shrewsbury, and persuaded the elder Darwin that he 
must allow his son te go. 

Thus it happened that Darwin made the journey which he speaks 
of later as “the most important event of my life,” as it undoubtedly 
was. It was only later that he learned that even then his going was not 
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_a certainty, for Captain Fitzroy, after seeing him, was in doubt as 
to whether he should accept him, for a reason not easy to guess— 
because of the shape of his nose! Fitzroy was an enthusiastic 


disciple of Lavater, whose doctrine of physiognomy was then wide- ' 


spread. He believed that the shape of Darwin’s nose proclaimed” 
a lack of energy, and he was doubtful about taking anyone deficient 
in that quality on such a journey. Happily, Darwin’s friends ‘were 
able to reassure Fitzroy on this point, and he must often enough 
afterwards have had opportunity to convince himself of Darwin’s 
energy. : 

Thus it was apparently by: mere chance that Darwin got the, 


opportunity to develop actually into the great naturalist wee now ° 


know that he must have been potentially. But I do not believe that 
this is a correct judgment. His inward impulse would certainly have. 
forced a way after he had been led to perceive, through Humboldt 
and Herschel, what the way for him was to be. And even at that 
time no serious obstacle would be likely to stand in the path of a 
young Englishman of fortune who wished to explore foreign lands 
and seas. But undoubtedly this manner of travelling for five years 
through the seas and countries of different zones was particularly 
advantageous. And Darwin used his opportunities to the full. On 
board ship he studied the best books, especially Lyell’s “Principles 
“of Geology,” but he also collected certain kinds of natural objects, 
and investigated all that came in his way, keeping a detailed journal 
of everything that struck him as worthy of note in what he observed. 
Thus he became a well-informed and many-sided naturalist. But 
he valued much more highly than any other result of the voyage the 
habits of energetic industry and concentrated attention to whatever 
he had in: hand that he then acquired. And thus he became the 
great naturalist for which Nature had designed him. 

Darwin published his journal later ; it fills a closely-printed volume 
of five hundred pages. Like all his books, it is characterised by a 
simplicity and straightforwardness of expression; there is absolutely 
no striving after sensational effect, but an innate erthusiasm and 
truth pervades it, and I have always found it most enjoyable reading. 
Other people must have found it so too, for by 1884 16,000 copies 
of the English edition had been sold. I cannot here give even a 
brief account of the voyage of the Beagle; I®can only say that its 
work lay chiefly on the southern coastline of America, and the 
journey included the east coast of Bahia to Tierra del Fuego, and 
the inhospitable Falkland Islands, and the western coast to Ecuador 
and Peru. : 

This occupied several years, and thus the young explorer had a 
chance to make himself thoroughly acquainted with a great part of 
the South American continent. For while the ship lay at anchor 
taking soundings in some bay or other, Darwin ranged over the 
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country on horseback, in a boat, or on foot. In Brazil, on the 
plains of the la Plata river, and in Patagonia he made excursions 
into the interior which lasted for weeks, and he was thus able to see 
and investigate everything, that interested him. 

In all his descriptions of what he saw his keen appreciation of 
the beauty and grandeur of Nature are manifest. Thus he writes 
from* Bahia on the first day of his arrival in South America: 
“The day has passed delightfully. Delight itself, however, is a weak 
“term to express the feelings of a naturalist who, for the first time, 
“has wandered by himself in a Brazilian forest. The elegance of 


“the grasses, the novelty of the parasitical plants, the beauty of the 


“ flowers, the glossy green of the foliage, but above all the general 
“luxuriance of the vegetation, filled me with admiration. A most 
$ paradoxical mixture of sound and silence pervades the shady parts 


` “of the wood. The noise from the insects is so loud that it may 


“be heard even in a vessel anchored several hundred yards from 
“the shore; yet within the recesses of the forest a universal silence 
“appears to reign. To a person fond of natural history.such a day 
“as this brings with it a deeper pleasure than he can ever hope to 
“experience again” (p. 4, 1884 ed.). 

Not less delightful are his descriptions of the monotonous and 
almost endless plains of Patagonia and the la Plata river, over which, 
accompanied by Gaucho Indians, he rode for many days; or his 
account of the wild mountain scenery of Tierra del Fuego, with its 
gloomy evergreen woods, broken into by deep inlets and bays in 


„which whales disported. themselves, and its mountains whose dark 


cloud-laden summits are swept by the most violent storms. A 
different picture is called up by Darwim’s description of his ascent 
from the “Vale of Paradise” (Valparaiso) up the Cordilleras to a 
height of 13,000 feet, and the view from there down upon the coast 
region, and the Pacific Ocean far beneath him. And how many 
other passages might be cited! 

He cared, however, not only for what was beautiful, but for what 
was most interesting from a scientific point of view. Thus he 
discovered in a pass in the Cordilleras a stratum of fossil shells, 
a proof that this place was at one time a part of* the sea-floor, and 
that therefore it had been raised in the course of ages more than 
13,000 feet. . 

His Journal contains a wealth of observations about plants and 
animals as well: as about man, and many detailed accounts of the 
geological structure of the countries visited. We see how well his 
Cambridge studies and the excursions he made there had prepared 
him for this work , ‘ 

I cannot enter into any details of his observations, but I must at 


‘least mention those which deal with the facts that led him gradually 


of species. 


to change .his previous views in regard to the nature and origin 
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When he first began his explorations in South America he was— 
as he expressly says—still completely under the influence of the 
‘dogma of the creation of species once for all, and their immutability, 
and he regarded it as unassailable. But very soon he was struck, 
by certain facts which seemed to him difficult to reconcile with this 
dogma, and these increased in number in the course of his journey, 
till finally they led him to the conviction that the old position was 
untenable, and that the organic world had not been created immu- 
table, but had slowly evolved. 
I select two of these phenomena: first, the occurrence of the 

fossil remains of gigantic mammals in the diluvial strata of the.great. 
plains of la Plata and Patagonia. Darwin found a gigantic arnfadillo j 
(Dasypus gigas), and he was led to ask how it happened that small 
armadillos now live in South America, whereas they do not’ Occur 
either living or fossil, anywhere else in the world. The answer was 
easy, if it was possible to assume that the present-day species were 
descended from the diluvial forms, or from other smaller, still undis- 
covered forms from the same period. But he was especially” 
impressed by the fauna and flora of the Galapagos Islands, which 
lie under the equator, 500 nautical miles to the west of the South 
American coast. 

On these isolated and comparatively barren volcanic islands there 
live many animals which coúld not fail to arrest the attention of the 
naturalist—land birds which are like those of the neighbouring 
continent, and are of purely American type, yet are not identical 
but closely-related species. Most of them are so-called “endemic” - 
species—that is, species which occur in no other part of the world. 
This was striking enough, but the matter proved even more remark- 
able on closer investigation, for several of the fifteen islands of which 
the archipelago consists possess species of the same genus peculiar 
to themselves—mocking thrushes, for instance, which are represented 
in the other islands by similar but not identical species: f 

What inference is possible from these facts except that, at some 
earlier period, bird-migrants from the neighbouring continent had 
“landed on these volcanic islands, and in the course of thousands of 
years had varied—that is to say, had become distinct species on 
each island? 

These and other phenomena aroused in Darwin’s mind the idea 
of evolution, and he resolved to devote his attention to this problem 
after he returned home, for he was persuaded that he could attain 
to certainty in regard to it by patiently collecting facts. ‘Thus he 
set himself the task of his life. It may be well to inquire here 
whether, or to what extent, Darwin had taken over the idea of 
evolution from his predecessors at the beginning of the century, and 
especially from his grandfather, Erasmus. It is certain that, at 
sixteen, he had‘read the “Zoonomia,” and that he admired it. He 
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relates in his eooni that, during his student days in Edin- 
burgh, Dr. ‘Grant, afterwards a professor at University College, 
London, spoke to him, in the course of a walk/in the most enthu- 
*siastic manner of Lamarck and his views on evolution. Darwin 
listened to these views with interest, but was in no way impressed 
or convinced by them. The same is true of the “Zoonomia,” and 
when he re-read it fifteen years later he was disappointed in it, 
“the proportion of speculation’ being so large to the facts given.” 

(p. 38.) 

Thus Darwin was quite familiar with the views of his grandfather 
“and pf Lamarck, but it was not these that incited him to follow in 
the same paths; it was rather his own observations of Nature that 
„led him to abandon his old opinions, and it was only after long years 
of investigation, study, and doubt that he gained sufficient certainty 
to venture on giving his ideas to the world. - 

I must refrain from saying more about this journey, which was so 
fruitful for Darwin himself and for science; the two groups of facts 
of which I have spoken were undoubtedly decisive in their effect 
on his conception of Nature. In December, 1836, with a wealth of 
great impressions and rich experiences in all the domains of natural 
science, his mind concentrated on the new idea of evolution, Darwin 
returned to his fatherland after an absence of five years. 

Two years after his return he married, bought the estate of Down, 
in the county of Kent, and retired there to spend the whole of the 
rest of his life in constant work, but also m constant fellowship and 
personal touch with the most prominent naturalists of the day, who 
were readily accessible in London. He gradually came to have 
correspondence also with many naturalists in other countries. 

His “chief pleasure and constant occupation” was his work, which 
sometimes even enabled him to forget the daily discomfort due to 
his health, which had been bad ever since his voyage. From the 
very beginning of the voyage he had suffered from severe and 
persistent sea-sickness, and his constitution had apparently suffered 
lasting injury, for in his autobiography he often speaks of being 
unable to work because of illness, and sometimes of having lost days 
and weeks, and on one occasion two whole years, from this cause. 

In dealing with his work it is impossible for me to speak of all 
the important volumes he published in the course of his life. The 
first were the results of his voyage, various geological observations, 
and a new theory of the origin of coral islands. 

Up till that time it had been believed that the so-called atolls, or 
lagoon-reefs, had been simply built up by the coral polyps from 
the ocean-floor until’ they finally reached the surface, where they 
formed flat islands. Darwin recognised that the process could not 


be quite so simple, because the polyps cannot live at great depths. - 


He therefore assumed that a secular subsidence of the ocean-floor 
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must have played a part, and this hypothesis- not only explains in 
the most beautiful way the details of the structure of an atoll, but 
it has been, brilliantly corroborated by later investigations, especially 
by borings on one of the islands, and the theory 1s now a permanent 
` possession of science. After the completion of this volume he 
worked for eight years at the rich material he had ‘brought from 
the coast of Chili, of that remarkable group of sedentary crustaceans, 
the Cirripedes, usually known as barnacles and acorn-shells. Two 
thick volumes on this subject appeared in-1851, and later two other 
quarto volumes on fossil species of the same group. Even here 


in this apparently dry and purely systematic province the true spirit - 


of the investigator revealed itself, for he did not neglect what"was 
unintelligible to him, and therefore inconvenient for his theory, but 
devoted the most persistent attention to obscure points until hé*had 
found a solution of the difficulty. Thus he ‘discovered that within 
the group there are species which, like all Cirripedes, are hermaphro- 
dite, but which possess in addition small degenerate-looking males 
of different structure attached as parasites to the hermaphrodite 
animals. It is, however, only in our own day that it has become 
possible to understand the deeper significance of this important 
discovery. 

In addition to these special pieces of work Darwin collected with 
untiring energy facts which had any bearing on the theory of trans- 
mutation, having begun in 1837, just after his return to England, 
a large collecting note-book, in which he entered all: the facts 
referring to the variability of animals and plants, in particular of 
those which are under the care of man. By means of printed lists 
of questions, of convérsations with expert breeders of animals and 
plants, and of wide reading in books and journals, he sought to lay 
the foundation of fact which he required in order to attain to clear- 
ness in regard ‘to the supposed transformation of organisms. ' 

He was very soon led to the conviction that the essential factor 
im the artificial modification of an animal or plant form was selection 
for breeding. But how could such selection take place in free 


nature? For a long time he was unable to find the answer to this, 


question, until chance made him acquainted with the work of the 
economist Malthus on “Population,” and the ideas developed in this 
book suggested to him the solution of the problem. Malthus showed 
that the human population multiplied much more rapidly than the 
means of subsistence could increase, and that therefore catastrophes 
must occur from time to time to diminish the excessive number of 
human beings. Darwin said to himself that in the rest of Nature, 
among other forms of life also, an enormous namber of individuals 
must perish, since all that were born could not survive, and since 
the greater part of a species furnishes food for some other species. 
Thus the ceaseless “struggle for existence” became clear to him, 
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and suggested the question whether it was merely a matter of chance 
which of the many born should survive and which should perish. 


He concluded that the answer to this question was, evidently, that ' 


e favourable variations would have more prospect of survival than 
unfavourable, and thus he discovered the principle of natural selec- 
tion—that principle at once so simple and so powerful, which alone 
enables us to understand the transmutation of organisms in adapta- 
tron to the conditions of ‘their life. But it was a long time before 
Darwin ventured to publish this luminous idea. For his own satis- 
faction he wrote quite a short sketch of it in 1842, and in 1844 he 
„expanded this to 230 pages; but it was not till the fifties that, urged 
by hfs friends Lyell and Hooker, he resolved to give his ideas to 
the world. Even then he might have delayed publication, but that in 
‘the meantime the same idea had occurred to Alfred Wallace, in 
Ternate, in the Malay Archipelago, and had been communicated 
by him, first to Darwin, and then through Darwin to Lyell and 
Hooker. Then followed the memorable meeting of the Linnean 
Society, London, in’ July, 1858, at which two papers were read, one 
written by Darwin, the other by Wallace, both setting forth the 
same far-reaching idea of evolution based upon the principle of 
selection—a beautiful example of the unenvying magnanimity of two 
great discoverers. 

This private communication to a scientific society made no great 
stir. But the publication in the end of 1859 of Darwin’s book, 


“The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” attracted , 


great attention. A new edition was called for on the 2nd January, 
1860, and during the twenty-two years between that time and 1882, 
the year of Darwin’s death, one English edition followed another, 
and more than 24,000 copies were printed. During the same period: 
one German edition succeeded another, and it is doubtful whether 
any other purely scientific book has ever attained to such a circulation. 

Yet the book is simple and straightforward, never sensational 
in style, but advancing quietly and concretely from one position to 
another, each supported by a mass of carefully-sifted facts. Every. 
possible objection is duly considered, and the decision is never 
anticipated, but all the arguments on both sides are carefully and 
impartially discussed ig a manner that is apt to seem to the impatient 
reader almost too conscientious and cautious. 

To readers who were acquainted with the scientific results of the 
time, who were aware of the numerous important facts that had 
been discovered, but missed the unifying idea which should gather 
them all together into a harmonious picture of life, the book came 
as a revelation. I myself was at the time in.the stage of ‘metamor- 
phosis from a physician to a zoologist, and aš far as philosophical 
views of Nature were concerned I was a blank shéet of paper, a 
tabula rasa. I read the book first in 1861, at a single sitting and 
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with ever-growing enthusiasm. When I had finished it I stood firm 
on the basıs of the evolution theory, and I have never seen reason 
to forsake it. ' S 
This must have been the case with many. You know that the, 
generation at the beginning of the century, satiated with speculation, 
threw itself wholly into detailed research, and its whole endeavour 
was to acquire new facts. Darwin furnished the unifying idéa for 
these: it was Evolution. Almost the whole younger generation of 
naturalists ranged themselves at once on his side; the older genera- 
tion gradually followed, first zoologists, then botanists; even my 
excellent friend, Anton de Bary, was only converted to the new 
views in 1880, and from that time onwards there was little farther 


~ opposition, even on the part of the botanists. 


Although Darwin’s book was straightforward and simple, its.effect 
was nothing less than revolutionary; it upset the old deep-rooted 
doctrine of creation just as completely as Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck 
and Oken had desired. The book raised a conflagration like 
lightning in a full Be This was soon so widespread that people 

_tead only “against” “for” Darwin, especially in Germany, but 
later also in England. “At first the opponents had the upper hand ; 
the Church regarded the new doctrine as dangerous to religion; 
because the old. Mosaic mythos of creation could no longer be 
regarded as the basis of belief, and many of the older naturalists did 
not care to give up their inherited opinions without a struggle, and 
therefore strove to depreciate the new theory, either by serious 
argument or by satire and ridicule. The first to publish a work 
“for” Darwin was the German naturalist, Fritz Muller (1864), in 
Brazil. His book contained the first important deduction from the 

_ Darwinian theory; it went farther than Darwin himself, and con- 

tained the germ of what Ernst Haeckel called, in his suggestive 

“Generelle Morphologie” (1866), the “fundamental biogenetic law.” 
I myself was probably the third champion of Darwin’s views when, 
in 1867, I delivered my academic inaugural address on “The Justi- 

‘ “fication of the Darwinian Theory.” 

At that period almost ‘every special study in the domain of 
embryology and “comparative anatomy” revealed fresh facts which 
were only intelligible on the assumption that the theory of descent 
was valid; much was now observed that h&d formerly been over- 
looked, simply because it was not understood, and much of the work 
done in the period of detailed investigation had to be done over 
again, because the points that were now most important had pre- 
viously been disregarded. In this no reproach is implied to the 


many excellent observers of that period. No one can possibly 


observe everything that takes place; for instance, in the develop- 
ment of an animal, each notes only what seems to him to have some 
significance, whether he is able to interpret it or not. We do not 
work with our eyes alone, we must think at the same time. 

@ 
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But I need not dwell longer on the manner in which the Darwinian 
theory gained over the scientific workers of all countries, and pene- 
trated deeply even among the laity. We have all had some personal 
experience of it, for the triumph of the theory of evolution has‘not 
long been won. A few words may be necessary as to why it was 
‘won so easily and so completely. 

THis was due in part to the enormous and increasing mass of facts 
in support of it, but mainly to Darwin’s discovery of a principle 
capable of explaining transformations, in so far at least as these 
are “adaptations”’—she principle of selection. Lamarck, too, had 
thought out a principle of explanation—the use or disuse of parts— 

* but i#- was obviously insufficient to explain evolution as a whole, 
since it could only apply to actively functional organs. 
¢ The discovery of the principle of selection is the greatest achieve- 
ment of Charles Darwin and his contemporary, Alfred Wallace, and 
it alone, in my opinion at least, affords a secure basis for the theory 
of evolution. It reveals to us how the apparently impossible becomes 
possible, how what is adapted to its purpose can have arisen without 
the intervention of a directing power. 

The principle of selection shows us how the thousands of adapta- 
tions in living beings which arouse our constant admiration may have 
arisen ın a purely mechanical way. And they must necessarily have 
done so if the evolution of the living has resulted from the same 
forces and laws as the not-living: in other words, if, in explaining 
natural phenomena, we can leave out of account altogether any forces 
outside of or beyond Nature. The principle of selection enables us 
to do this, and therein lies its far-reaching significance. It ıs, I 
believe, the discovery of this principle that will make the name 
of Darwin immortal. Wallace, too, deserves a full share of the credit, 
although he did not base his theory on such a broad foundation of 
facts, and did not apply it in so many directions. 

This principle is fully developed in “The Origin of Species by 
“Means of Natural Selection,” as, indeed, the title of the book shows. 
It might be thought that the publication of this book finished the 
labours of the hermit of Down, but this was not the case; it was 
followed by the richest creative period of his life. -Between 1860 
and his death in 1882 he issued a whole series of works, small and 
large, each of them Hased upon numerous observations and experi- 
ments, and most of them containing wholly’ fresh associations of 
ideas, usually connected directly or indirectly with the theory of 
evolution, and sometimes extending and corroborating it more fully. 
I must at least give a few indications as to the nature of these 
‘different books. 

In 1862 Darwin published his book, “The Various Contrivances 
“by which Orchids are Fertilised by Insects.” Orchids often exhibit 
the most special and diverse adaptations to the visits of insects, and 
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they help to make clear to us how flowers may have been developed 
in all their manifoldness in relation to the acode of their insect 
visitors, 

In the same year and those following there appeared several* 
treatises on “Dimorphism in the Flowers of Primula.” Darwin had 
discovered minute differences in the length of the stamens in the 
same species, and he demonstrated that these differences are not 
mere chance variations, but are adaptations which secure the crossing’ 
of individuals and prevent self-fertilisation. He obtained the pres 
of this through many careful experiments. 

This was followed, in 1864, by a treatise on “The Movements and 
“Habits of Climbing Plants,” showing the different ways in which 
they clhmb—another study in plant adaptations. In 1868 appeared 
the great work begun in 1860, “ The Variation of Plants and Animals 

“under Domestication,” and this book greatly extended and 
strengthened the basis of his theory of selection. The phenomena 
and laws of variation and heredity are discussed and illustrated by 
a wealth of examples, and the work concludes with a theory of 
heredity which he called “ Pangenesis.” 

“The Descent of Man” appeared in 1870. Up till that time 
Darwin had made no definite pronouncement upon this subject, 
though of course he must from the very first have deduced from 
the variability of species that man also was a product of evolution. 
He now discussed this view in detail in a two-volumed work, which 
also contained a fuller treatment of an aspect of the theory of 
selection only briefly sketched in “The Origin of Species.” Here 
the phenomena of “sexual selection” are- traced throughout all the 
animal groups in which preferential mating plays a part. The 
principle is illustrated by a positively overwhelming mass of detailed 
facts, and is shown to have been a factor even in the differentiation 
of the sexes in the human race. 

Closely associated with this work is the one which followed it in 
1872 on “The Expression of the Emotiéns in Man and in Animals.” 
The birth of Darwin’s first child in 1839 had induced him to record 
in a special note-book all his observations on the gradual awakening 
of the sensations, and their expression on the features of the child,, 
for he was convinced that even the most ecomplex and delicate 
emotional expressions of man had their natural roots in animals, 
just in the same way asthe parts of the body and the mental 
faculties. For thirty-two years he followed out this idea, experi- 
menting, observing, collecting facts, until finally he was able to write 
his remarkable and fascinating book, the first English edition of 
which consisted of 5,000 copies. 

Darwin’s next book appeared in 1875, and this also had been a 
long time in course of preparation. In ranging about the country 
during a summer holiday in 1860 he had noticed a dainty little 
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plant, the “sundew” (Drosera rotundifolia), to the viscous leaves of 
which several small insects were usually found adhering. Many 
other collectors had noticed this, because of the difficulty of procuring 
a clean specimen for the herbarium. Darwin took a few of the 
plants home with him, and soon discovered that certain parts of the 
leaves exhibit movement as soon as small insects are brought into 
contatt with them. This led him to the discovery of “ Insectivorous 
“Plants,” and his book bearing that title was published fifteen years 
later. 

In 1876 Darwin published a work on “ Different Forms of Flowers 
“on Plants of the Same Species,” and in 1880, jointly with his son 
Francis, “The Movements of Plants.” Finally, in 1881, the year 
before his death, there appeared “The Formation of Vegetable 
“Mould through the Action of Worms.” This last book, like some 
of the earlier short treatises, had no direct connection with the theory 
of evolution, but it illustrates in a very characteristic manner Darwin's 


, eminently scientific mood, which led him to note everything that 


seemed unusual or interesting in the most ordinary things, and to 
follow it out till it led him on to new discoveries. How many 
hundreds of people, and even of naturalists, had seen the little earth- 
castings that cover the damper parts of our garden paths on summer 
mornings! These are due to earthworms, and are the remains of 
the decaying leaves on which they feed. The earthworms cover the f 
whole land with fertile mould, and through their agency in the 
course of time the surface of the ground is raised, and bad soil is 
transformed into good. ' 

But no one had deemed the phenomenon worthy of attention.* 
It is a case parallel with that of the sundew, which hundreds of 
botanists had passed by without ever suspecting that the adherence 
of the insects was more than a matter of chance. 

The fruitful discovery of the “ struggle for existence,” too, was 
due to this vision of the true naturalist, who sees in what lies before 
him much that others pass by unheeding. It was certainly no chance 
that the “struggle for existence” first revealed itself to men who 
had spent the greater part of their lives in the open air; no chance 
that it was two travellers like Darwin and Wallace who first per- 
ceived the dependence of one species upon another and the com- 
petition between them? . 

From the little that I have been able to tell you of Darwin’s life 
in Down you can gather what a rich, full life it was. You will now 
wish to hear something of the man himself ‘and his character. 
Unfortunately I never saw him. An affection of the eyes which 
has troubled me for forty-five years, and has restricted my activities 

* In regard to the earthworm, I must note that my countryman, Professor 
Hensen, the excellent Zoologist of Kiel, displayed the same acuteness of obser- 
ge and drew the same couclusions from the castings at the same tıme as Darwin 
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in many directions, prevented my travelling to England while Darwin 
still lıved and was relatıvely vigorous. Therefore I cannot sketch 
the impression made by his personality from experience. But we 
have a short autobiography which reveals his nature clearly, and in» 
addition a most detailed and sympathetic y .cture ef him by his son 
Francis. : i E 

He was tall, nearly six feet in height, and his most striking features, 
the high forehead, the large, promment and bushy eyebrows, the 
blunt nose, and energetic mouth are well known. No one interested 
in Darwin’s personality should fail to read both Francis Darwin’s 
account of him* and his autobiography. Taken together they give L 
a picture of the man which could not be more truthful, and’ could 
hardly’ be more complete. 

Add to this picture what we can gather from his scientific works, 
and especially from the accounts of his journey, and we find that 
he had a great and comprehensive mind, concerned in the main with ‘ 
general conceptions, yet possessing in a high degree the faculty of 
becoming sympathetically absorbed in detail. He took pleasure in 
small things as in large, and was able alike to study with the most 
painstaking minuteness the structural details of a flower or a crus- 
tacean, or to draw far-reaching conclusions from an enormous number 
of isolated facts. He possessed the fundamental qualities of a 
naturalist; great powers of observation and absolute accuracy; the 
most extreme caution in judgment is revealed in all his writings, 
and his presentment of his ideas is always simple and entirely free 
from arrogance or vanity, for a great natural modesty was one of 
the main features of his character. But his theories clearly show 
that he was not lacking in imagination, for they could never have 
been thought out without it. He was not a keen critic, grasping a 
thing quickly and illuminating it at once; he was, on the contrary, 
rather inclined to take too favourable a view of the work of others, 


-and had a tendency, by no means very common, to acknowledge the 


achievements of strangers, and to take a positive delight in them. 
His mind was of the penetrating order-which worked persistently at 
any problem until he began to see light on it. 

He was not concerned with practical aims; he was an idealist who 
desired knowledge for its own sake, and not for any utilitarian end; 
a naturalist who worked for pleasure in the work itself, and rejoiced 
in the advancement of science his work brought about. 

He was not lacking in ambition, but it was ambition on a large 
scale, not to gain fame and position, but to create works which 
should seem to him worthy. Fame came unsought, and, as he tells 
us, it was a Satisfaction to him to feel that he was held in esteem 
by those whom he himself esteemed. 


* “Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Including an Autobiographical Chapter.” 
Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. London, 1887. 
Cd ‘ . 
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He has sometimes been called an amateur, and in a certain sense 
this 1s true, in as far as he worked in several different scientific 
provinces, each of which requires a man’s whole strength. But he 

«had full command over these different provinces, at least as far as 
was necessary for the end he had in view. He was certainly not a 
restrjcted specialist. The zoologists accepted him as a zoologist, the 
botanists as a botanist, perhaps also the geologists as a geologist. 


But he was not an expert in any, or rather, it would be more correct, 


to say, he was so wherever he himself had done productive work. 
For he was essentially self-taught, and had passed through no normal 
school of zoology or botany, but with his great energy and unflagging 
industry he had acquired a profound knowledge from books and 


` from personal intercourse with specialists, and every piece of work 


‘he did added to this store of knowledge. He was perhaps the last 
not merely to survey, but to do productive work in-every domain of 
biological science. Yet I will not assert this, for we have all been 


convinced in recent times through the evolution theory that it is’ 


not enough to be at home in a single science; it is necessary also 
to have at least a general acquaintance with the essentials of allied 
branches. 

Darwin has sometimes been accused of being one-sided, of caring 
for nothing but his science. But this was not the case; it is less 
true of him than of many specialists in natural science. He had a 
wide knowledge of English literature, Milton and Shakespeare having 
been his favourite reading in his youth. In later life he had novels, 
historical works, and books of travel read aloud to him every day. 
He was fond of music, too, though, as we have said, he had no 
musical ear. 

Darwin was a man not only of lofty, noble spirit, but of the 


` tenderest feeling. “Let anyone who doubts this read the touching 


pages in memory of his little daughter Annie, who died young ; 
they form one of the most beautiful memorials ever dedicated by a 
father to his child. His son’s picture of him, too, reveals the beautiful 
and intimate relations that prevailed between them, and the whole 
quiet and joyous life of the Darwin family testifies to the cheerful 
and affectionate disposition of its head. 


It remains to estimate the influence of Darwin’s theories on his a 


time, and on the future. But this is a task for which a whole book 
would not be too much, and a task, moreover, which could be better 
accomplished on the 200th than on the 100th anniversary of his 
‘birth. 


We can at least say, however, that the influence was a great and 
many-sided one, and “that it will endure throughout all time. All 
who know the position of science before 1859 will be ready to admit 
this; the younger generation have grown up so thoroughly under 
the influence of Darwin’s ideas that it must be difficult for them to 
jealise the state of matters before his day. ° 
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Let us speak of biology first. But was there a biology then?- 
Strictly speaking, there was not; there was zoology, botany, and 
even anthropology. Each of these sciences consisted of a very large 
and well-arranged mass of facts, but with no intrinsic coherence. 
among them. This was supplied by the theory of evolution. The 
different departments of science were not even then regarded as 
complete; it was well known that there were many gaps in our 
knowledge, but we were only seeking for missing ‘details, whereas 
in reality it was the main thing that was lacking—the unifying idea 
which Goethe had sought for, and tried to supply in his theories of 
the plant-prototype, and of the skull. . 

The science of embryology, or, as we now call it, ontogenefis, at ` 
that time consisted of a great number of observations, interesting 
enough, but without any recognised unity; it was not a harmgnious 
structure, but a collection of finely-cut building stones. But what 
a change when the luminous idea of evolution was added! Life 
seemed to be infused into the stones, and almost spontaneously they 
formed a magic edifice. The ovum, now at last recognised as a 
cell, was seen to be a reminiscence of the descent of all higher 
animals from unicellular organisms; rudimentary organs, such as the 
rudimentary eyes of blind cave animals, were found to be sign-posts 
indicating the racial history of these animals, and pointing back to 
their sight-endowed ancestors. This evolutionary view illuminated 
the whole science, and not embryology alone, but also “compara- 
“tive anatomy,” the understanding of the structure of animals. It 
became plain why the New Zealand kiwi should have little rudimen- 
tary wings under its skin, although it does not fly. It is not in order 
that it may conform to an ideal of a bird, as was previously thought, 
but because its ancestors had possessed wings which were used in 
flight, : 

Physiology also gained much, especially the, theory of reproduc- 
tion, of heredity, of organs, of the cell, and especially of the cell- 
nucleus. I do not mean to say that all these were the direct result 
of the idea of evolution, but they have an indirect connection with it. 

Anthropology gained quite a new interest after it was recognised 
that man, too, was a product of evolution. A vast number’ of 
problems presented themselves: it was necegsary to investigate the 
gradual becoming not only of the body but of the mind, the’ evolution 
.of the Psyche and all that flows from it. Before that time there had 
been a history of language, of law, of religion, of art, and so on, 
but it now became necessary to carry these farther back—beyond 
Adam and Eve to the animal ancestors. Undoubtedly a study of 
the psychology of animals is one of the essential tasks of the future! 
I can here only give a few hints without elaborating them, but I 
must emphasise the fact that the idea of evolution, in-the form in 
which Darwin presented it to us, has given an impulse to’ new life 
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and further development in every department of human knowledge 
and thought; everywhere it acts as the yeast in cider—it sets up 
fermentation. This has already borne rich’ fruit, and we may hope 
for much more in the future. í 

Our greatest gain from the theory of evolution has, however, been 
the evidence it affords of the unity of Nature, the knowledge that 
the organic world must be referred back to the same great everlasting 
laws which govern the inorganic world and determine its course. 
Even if formal proof of this be still wanting, the probability is now 
so strong that we can no longer doubt it. 

It as not only the theory of evolution as a whole, but the active 


* principle in it—the principle of selection—that is transforming and 


illuminating all our old conceptions. It is teaching us to understand 
‘the struggle, silent or clamant, among human races, their tivalry for 
the possession of the earth, and to understand, too, the composition 
of human society, the unconscious division of labour among the 
members, and the formation of associations. The development of , 


“classes” and their union in a State appears in a new light when . , 


looked at from this point of view. In this department a good deal 
has been already accomplished. ' 

The study of human health must be particularly influenced by the 
theory of evolution, and a beginning has already been made in this 
department also. , 

But there is another and very important point in regard to which 
the theory of selection must be our guide. If we take a survey of 
the evolution of the world of life as we know it, we see that, on the 
whole, it has been an ascending evolution, beginning with the lowest 
organisms and advancing through higher and higher to the highest 
of all, man himself. It must be admitted that at certain stages in, 
this evolutionary series we find retrograde steps (as, for instance, 
parasites and sedentary animals), but on the whole.the direction of 
evolution has been an ascending one. SSMS 

I see no ground for assuming that this will be otherwise in the 


! future. According to the principle of selection the best will survive 


in the future as in. the past, and mankind will ascend. I do not 
believe we are likely to undergo any egsential changes in a crude 
„physical sense; we are not likely to grow wings, and even our 
mental powers may not be capable of much further improvement, 
but ethical improvement seems to me not only possible but probable, 
on the principle of selection. Mankind will never consist ‘of wholly 
selfless saints, but the number of those who act in accordance with 
the ideals of a purer, higher humanity, in whom the care for others 
ahd for the whole will4imit care for self, will, it is my belief, increase 
with time, and lead to higher religions, higher ethical conceptions, 
as it has already done within the period of human existence known 
to us. But here again I can only indicate without following out my, 
e =—_ 
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ideas. I Wished to express. them, because the principle of s 
has so often been applied in an inverted sense, as if the br 
animal must ‘ultiinately gain the ascendency i in man. The 
seems to me to be true, for it is the mind, not the body, 
decisive in the selection of the human race. 

; Thus we see the principle of evolution intervening, trans: 
recreating in every department of human life, and thoug 
endeavour. We owe this principle, which has been so fri 
résults, mainly to Charles Darwin, though he was not the c 
nor the first to think it dut. But it was he, with Wallace, who 
it its place in science’and made it a common possession of 1 
by working it out in all directions, and supporting it with 

. principle—that of Selection—which explains the riddle of tl 
matic origin of what is suited to its purpose in Nature. * 
‚cleared away the obstacle which would otherwise have stooc 
way of the acceptance of the theory of evolution. : 

By all this he has earned enduring fame in the annals of 

‘His own country has not been ungrateful to him. A 
statue of him in marble .decorates: the British Museum; f: 
packground of the entrance-hall he looks down on the pa 
with the calmness of the Sage. His mortal remains lie i 
` minster Abbey beside those of Newton. ; 

. Fate, too, was kind to him. He could truly say that his 
a happy one, for it was filled with a great idea, and he was st 
' by the consciousness that Goethe expresses through his 
“Es kann die Spur von meinen’ Erdentagen nicht in Aeone: 

“gehen” This is true of Darwin, “and we may think of hin 
of the great Immortals among men. 
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‘THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF MEREDITH, 


N the current number of an excellent weekly paper there appeared 
a letter on the subject of Meredith and Dickens, which is very 
-typical of all that we must throw off in the modern world or perish. 
Why anybody should want to compare Meredith and Dickens any more 
than Hesiod and Thackeray, I do not know. But the letter was to 
this effect; that Dickens could not really be a great artist, because 
in his books one could divide men into good and bad; and with 
Meredith, it was alleged (very unjustly) one could not do this. There 
could be no stronger case of that strange fanaticism which fills our 
time ; the fanatical hatred of morality, especially of Christian morality. 
The writer did not contend that the men of Dickens were incredibly 
good or incredibly bad; he admitted that many of the villains had 
virtues and that nearly all the virtuous men had weaknesses. He 
objected to the books simply because they recognised a rough 
essential division between villains and virtuous people. It did not 
‘seem to strike him that everybody does recognise this in daily life. 
It did not occur to him to go and ask workmen whether there is such 
a thing as a bad master; or women whether there is such a thing 
as a bad husband; or tradesmen whether there is such a thing as 
a bad debt. Still less did it occur to him to ask the experience of all 
mankind, and all the books that have been written on the earth, 
whether there is not such a thing as a bad man. Not a lost man, 
not a predestinately Gamned man, not a man without any possible 
merits: but a bad man, different from a good man by marks as 
plain as those which separate a dark man from a fair man. Vice and 
virtue do shade into each other in every character; tallness and 
shortness are only a matter of degree. But to blame Dickens for 
describing Boythorne as good and Quilp-as bad is to complain of 
him for stating that Boythorne was tall and Quilp rather short. 
The above outburst of somewhat elementary truth is more relevant 
than may at first appear; because this attempt to condemn all 
1 ` Bae 
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. working moral judgments in sfiction was, made the instrument af ae 
eulogy upon Meredith. Meredith, it was suggested, exhibited his 
characters not only as compounded of good and evil, but always, I 
presume, compounded of them (by some strange coincidence) in. 
equal quantities. Meredith did not offer good people or bad people, 
but merely people ; live animals to be considered scientifically and _ 

(I suppose) coldly, without reference to any high crisis of the con- 
science or wars between heaven and hell. That was the claim made 
for Meredith: 

. This being so, it is plain that Meredith, like Browning, must be 
rescued from his admirers. And there could hardly be a better end 
to begin at than this simple matter of the allegation about éthics. ° 
It is an atrocious libel upon Meredith to say that he was scientific or 
purely psychological or even purely esthetic. It is a black slander 
to say that he did not preach, or that his characters are not properly 
placarded as good and bad. They are; just as much and just as 
little as in Dickens or any other writer whose books it is endurable 
to read. Books without morality in them are books that send one 
to'sleep standing up. Meredith at least was not of that sort; he was 
complex but quite the reverse of colourless. His convictions may 
have been right or wrong ; but they were very burning convictions. 
What ‘can that man have meant by saying that his characters are 
not good men and bad men?. He might quite as well have said it 
about Bunyan. Is not Dacier a bad man; a man whose badness tones 

. the whole pivot of the tale? Is not Redworth a good man, introduced 
into the tale in order to be good? Is he not much more a mere 
symbol of virtus or virile virtue than half Dickens’s good men, like 
Pickwick or Boffin, who are comparatively accidental? Are there 
no ethical sympathies in “Harry Richmond”; no political sympathies 
in “Vittoria”? But the most famous case is, of course, the most 

` crushing of all. Meredith did what Dickens never did. He wrote 

a Morality; a pure and stern satiric allegory for the lashing of one 

special vice. The Egoist is not a man; he is a sin. And, as in all 
the old and wholesome Moralities of the ages of faith, the object 
of fixing the vice on one man is really to fix it upon all men. We 

have all posed with the Egoist, just as we have all fallen with Adam. 

- There is no character in Dickens which is symbolic and moral in 

that extreme sense and degree. Micawber is n&t Improvidence, Sikes 

is not Brutality in the utterly naked and abstract sense in which 

Sir Willoughby Patterne is Selfishness. 

There never were any artists just as there never were any agnostics. 
The artist had always an ethos up his sleeve; just as the agnostic 
always really concealed a cosmos about his persen. The real assump- 
; tion of the vaguest mid-Victorian was not that he did not know, but 
that-he knew better. And the real view of the most violent French 
decadent was not that morals were indifferent, but that it was highly 
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immoral that he should be prevented from keeping fifteen mistresses 
and an opium pipe. It is not about the existence of obligations that 
men have ever differed ; it is about their nature; as in those unhappy 
seligious differences which still divide Christians from Thugs. And 
what is interesting about Meredith is not that he did not recognise 

„right and wrong; the village idiot must do that; but what things he 
thought right and what wrong, and how far he differed from the 
current conceptions of his society. He left the world in comparatively 
little doubt about these things, except in so far as his mere mode of 
expression was dubious or indirect. Fantastic as he was, he was a 
fighter; and when you have understood a Meredith sentence you 
‘will génerally find it is a stab. 

Meredith is at least as much of a controversial moralist as 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and, one may be permitted to add, a much nicer 
one. Mr. Hardy is always classed with Meredith according to those 
indistinct notions of liberality and advancement which are the con- _ 
fusion of modern thinking; but Hardy and Meredith are, in fact, 
almost typical antagonists. Mr. Hardy’s stories always have a moral; 
and the moral is that morality has an uncommonly'rotten chance of 
it. The universe is made in some dark way a separate entity which 
upsets the plans of blameless and pathetic human beings. God is 
the villain in Mr. Hardy’s novels; God behaves extraordinarily badly 
considering that He does not exist. This queer and irritated attempt 
to fix personal responsibility upon an impersonal force is a little bit 
shaky in logic; but it produces a genuine and passionate though an 
evil atmosphere in art. But Meredith, though in no way orthodox, 
is the very antithesis of all this. That impersonal deity which is 
Hardy’s villain is Meredith’s hero and champion. Nature betrays all 

‘the heroines of Hardy. Nature enters to save all the heroines of 
Meredith, The argument of Hardy is that human beings with their 
brief joy and brittle ideals might get on'very well if the general wave 
of the world did not overturn them or smash them into sticks. The 
argument of Meredith is that our little lives always stagnate into 
hypocrisy or morbidity, unless the general wave of the world continu- 
ally refreshes and recreates us. Hardy maintains that man is a mere 
game of the gods. Meredith, on the other hand, maintains that the 
gods are a necessity of man. He prefers to say the gods rather than 
God; but that is a 19th century prejudice. 

Woman always appears in Meredith as a goddess in this strict and 
special sense; that she appears as something which is akin in some 
way to the essence of the universe. She is above reason rather than 
below it; and her caprice is not like the caprice of weakness but 

‘rather like the capricé of omnipotence. His celebrated -sentence, 
“Women will be the last thing civilised by man” has been much 
quoted; far too much, because it does not really do justice to his 
position, It is not Meredithian, because it is neither pessimist nor 
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optimist. It is almost insolently masculine to suppose that man must 
try to civilise woman; and it is revoltingly pessimistic to suppose 
that he will ever succeed. Still the phrase contains a hint of his 
feeling about the mildness and mystery of the other sex, which were 
in a manner his religion. 

Since Christianity broke the heart of the world and mended it one 
cannot really be a Pagan; one can only be an anti-Christian.” But 
subject to this deeper difficulty Meredith came much nearer to being 
a real Pagan than any of the other moderns for whom the term has 
been claimed. Swinburne was not a Pagan in the least; he was a 
pseudo-Parisian pessimist. Thomas Hardy is not a Pagan; he isa | 
Nonconformist gone sour. It is not Pagan to revile the gods*nor is’ 
it Pagan to exalt a street-walker into a symbol of all possible pleasure. ` 
The Pagan felt that there was a sort of easy and equable force 
pressing upon us from Nature; that this force was breezy and benefi- 
cent, though not specially just or loving; in other words, that there 
was, as the strength in wine or trees or the ocean, the energy of 
kindly but careless gods. This Paganism is now impossible, either to 
the Christian or the sceptic. We believe so much less than that— 
and we desire so much more. But no man in our time ever came 
quite so near to this clean and well-poised Paganism as Meredith. 
He took the mystery of the universe lightly; and waited for the 
gods to show themselves in the forest. We talk of the curiosity of 
thè Greeks; but there is also something almost eerie about their 
lack of curiosity. There is a wide gulf between the gay unanswered 
questions of Socrates and the parched and passionate questions of 
Job. Theirs was at least a light curiosity, a curiosity of the head; 
and it seems a sort of mockery to those Christians or unbelievers 
who now explore the universe with the tragic curiosity of the heart. 
Meredith almost catches this old pre-Christian levity; this spirit that - 
can leave the gods alone even when it beheves in them. He had 
neither the brighter nor the darker forms of spiritual inquiry or 
personal religion. He could neither rise to prayers nor sink to spirit- 
rapping. X 
_ Yet he was a religious Pagan (here were very few irreligious 
Pagans) because he had that great and central sacramental idea which 
is the one thing which marks religion from all imitations of religions 
or false definitions of it. It is the thing which is in all things that . 
are religions, Brahminism, or Mormanism, or Catholicism, or Thuggee, 
or Devil-worship; but which is not in any of the things that merely” 
pretend to be religions, such as Ethical Societies or Higher Thought 
Centres. This element can only be called the materialism of the 
true mystic. Those who do not like it call dt fetish-worship. It is 
the idea that to enter upon abstractions and infinities is to get further 
and further from the mystery; to come near’ some particular stone or 
flame or boundary is to get nearer and nearer to the mystery. All 
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unsophisticated human beings instinctively accept the sacramental 
principle that the particular thing is closest to the general, the tangible 
thing closest to the spiritual; the child with a doll, the priest with a 
relic, the girl with an engagement ring, the soldier with a medal, the 
modern agnostic with his little scarab for luck One can recall the 
soul of boyhood better by smelling peppermint than by reading about 
adoleséence ; one could talk for hours about a person’s identity and 
* still jump on hearing his voice; and it is possible for Putney to be a 
much more pathetic word than Memory. I have heard modern people 
talk of the needlessness of all the old rituals and reliquaries and the 
need fqr a simple religion of the heart. But their demand is rather 
Uangereus, especially to themselves. If we really had a simple 
religion of the heart we should all be loaded with relics, and rituals 
would be going on all day long. If our creed were only of the higher 
emotions, it would talk of nothing else but special shrines, sacred 
spots, indispensable gestures, and adorable rags and bones. In short, 
a religion of pure good feeling would be a positive orgy of superstition. 
This seems to me excessive; I prefer a little clean theology to keep 
the thing within bounds. But the thing itself is the essence of 
genuine religion; every genuine mystic, even the diabolist, adores 
‘something material. In short, both the mystic and the mere 
philosopher agree that the spiritual is more important than the 
material considered in itself. But the philosopher thinks that the 
Spiritual lies very far beyond the material, like a remote landmark 
behind a plain. But the mystic thinks that the spiritual is very close 
behind the material, like a brigand hiding behind a bush. Science 
is always saying that the other world, if it exists, is too distant to be 
seen. Religion is always saying that it is too close to be seen. The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

Méredith in this deep sense is a mystic, though perhaps a Pagan 
mystic. He is a mystic in so far that he is a materialist. In all his 
work there is the smell and taste of things; it is grass and not the 
ghost of grass; fire and not the shadow of fire; beer and not the 
chemical analysis of beer. Nothing is so fine in Meredith as thë 
satisfying solidity of everything. The wind in which Clara Middleton 
walked is a real wind; the reader can feel it in his hair. The wine 
which Dr. Middleton drank is a real wine; the reader can get drunk 
on it. It is true that Meredith, when one does not understand him, 
appears like a bewildering filagree or a blinding spider's web; ‘but 
this is a question of the difficulty of finding his meaning, not of what 
it is like when found. Meredith’s language is indefensibly intricate ; 
but it is Meredith’s language, not Meredith. It is as if someone 
were saying something quite hearty and sensible in Hebrew. In this 
sense Meredith is not only vivid but almost outrageous; and many 
Meredithian ladies have simpered somewhat sadly over the amount 


of space devoted to the taste, fulness, flavour and bouquet’ of ~ 


Dr. Middleton’s wine. 
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This is where Meredith differs most markedly from the ablest man 
whom’he has left in his own line. Mr. Henry James has all Meredith’s 
power of taking one’s breath away with a sort of light; flashing and 
flying psychology, as of a sage suddenly dowered with wings. He 
also can stun the reader with one small but unexpected truth. 
Mr. Henry James has all Meredith’s intellectualism and nearly all 
his intellect. Exactly what he lacks is his materialism. Therefore 
it comes that he lacks his mysticism also; so that one could not say 
of Mr. Henry James that he was a pious Pagan, worthy at any moment 


‘to worship Apollo. Meredith is best at gods; Mr. Henry James ig 


best at ghosts. It is no unfairness to him to say that his’ figures 


` seem to have no faces. Certainly no face that he has ever indicated 


in English diplomatists or American millionaires will ever be 
remembered so vividly as that frightful face which was glued to the 
glass in “The Turn of the Screw,” long, leering, fiendish, not to be 


` forgotten, because it was the face of a ghost. Mr. James is better 


about’ ghosts than about gods because of the essential difference 
between them. A ghost is a disembodied spirit. A god must always 
be an incarnate spirit. Admirable as are Mr. James’s drawing-room 
dialogues, I always have an uneasy sense that they are dialogues 
with the dead. Not because:they are untrue; rather because they are 
too true for life: the souls stand naked. 

But Meredith made us feel the bodily presence of people as well 
as their spiritual presence; and even delighted in the very bodily, as 
im schoolboys. And all this is, I think, ultimately connected with his 
conception of the universe, vague or pantheist as many may call it. 
But Meredith was not a pantheist; he was a Pagan. The difference 
consists in this tremendous fact; that a Pagan always has sacraments, 
while a pantheist has none. Meredith always sought for special and 
solid symbols to which to cling; as in that fme poem called, “A 
“Faith on Trial,” in which all his agonies are answered, not by a 
synthesis or a cosmology, but suddenly by a white cherry-branch 
in bloom. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 


‘THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR: ITS TRUE 
° CAUSES. 
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NE of the arguments paraded by our Teutophobe scaremongers 

is that the Germans, by their very nature and historicał 

development, are a grasping and aggressive people, and that a Power 

which scrupled not to provoke a war with France in 1870 is sure 

to play the same game with ourselves whenever it suits her purpose 
so to do. 

In fact, it has now become the fashion with our anti-German writers 
to represent Bismarck as the diabolical contriver of the war with 
France, as a man whose sole instrument of statesmanship was a 
policy of “blood and iron,” when it was not one of unscrupulous 
intrigue. Our British Scribes and Pharisees are seen at their very 
best when denouncing Bismarck’s necessary policy of blood and 
iron, which only extended over six years, as if, forsooth, the reign 
of Queen Victoria, lasting more than sixty years, was not an almost 
continuous period of war and bloodshed on a greater or lesser scale, 

If any Empire more than another owes its creation and consolida- 
tion to a policy of “blood and iron” it is surely our own: so let us 
at once clear our minds of all this sickening cant about the 
State-constructing methods of our German neighbours. It seems 
to me that in these days a thing much more, important even than the 
“open door” is the “open mind,” and this I beg my readers to try 
and bring fo the following brief recital of historical facts. The only 
wonder is that they should either have been forgotten or wantonly 
ignored and misrepresented. 

I say misrepresented,*because in not one out of ten cases do our 
present scaremongers seek to assign a cause for the war of 1870 
more remote than the incident of the Spanish throne, while some 
of them are positively content to accept the famous “Ems telegram” 
as the fons et origo of the whole trouble. To the Ems telegram I 
shall return in due course. But, meanwhile, let me briefly revert 
from the causa causans of the war to the causes that were rooted in 
the past relations of the two countries. I might go back as far as 
Louis XIV., who, in a most outrageous way, with his “grandiose 


“long sword,” robbed Germany of Alsace-Lorraine ; but I will content, ° 
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myself‘with taking up my tale at the time when Bismarck had already 
begun to make some considerable progress with his great life-task— 
the unification of his country. 

The war of 1866 with Austria was the natural consequence of the 
Danish campaign of 1864. It was one of the greatest services—and 
they were many—ever rendered by Queen Victoria to her people 
that she alone stood between the Danes and English intervention 
on their behalf, which would have meant an insane war between this ° 
country, and all Germany. Yes, the Queen did that, but then she 


^ was’ almost the only one in England who understood the merits of 


the case. . 

As it was the English who had been the chief meddlets (and . 
muddlers) in the~dispute which led to the storming of the redoubts 
of Duppel, so it was now the tum of the Frerth, and especially ‘of 
their ruler, Napoleon III., to assume the rôle of an Iago in the quarrel 
between Prussia ahd Austria, which was to culminate at Koniggratz. 
The jealousy of the French nation had been aroused by 
the success of the Prussian arms against Denmark; a Protestant 
Power was bidding fair to rally all Germany round her and contest 
the Continental supremacy of “la grande nation gui marche à 
“lq tête de la civilisation”; and that the grande nation could by 
no possibility endure or even think of. Evidence enough on this 
head was furnished by a debate in the Corps Legislatif, when 
M. Thiers delivered a speech of truly incredible arrogance against 
the supposed designs of Prussia, producing a perfect storm of 
applause—a storm of the kind which is the proverbial seed of the 
future whirlwind. 

The Emperor himself, while equally jealous of the rise of Prussia 


` and of the statesmen who now controlled her destinies, nevertheless 


feigned benevolence towards a Power. whose expansion it was his 
secret aim to limit. But how, then, did the “Man of Destiny” propose 
to preserve the balance of power? In simple language by setting 
Prussia and Austria by the ears, and by reaping himself the fruits 
of their quarrel. 

Besides, was it not necessary for the criminal of the coup d'état 
to re-ingratiate himself with Europe by figuring as the humane 
“champion of oppressed nationalities,” and to fortify his hold 
on the hearts of his own countrymen by gratifying their lust of 
gloire and their love of aggrandisement? How better pander to 
their passion for gloire than by posing as the “arbiter of the Con- 
“tinent”? How better gratify their rage for aggrandisement than 
by presenting them with the left bank of the Rhine? Could he but 
belp Prussia to accomplish her ends he wduld demand the cession 
of the Rhine as the price of his aid; but should Prussia, refusing 
his conditional help, be beaten by Austria, then he might claim the 
same territory as the Geward of his intervention in favour of the 
vanquished. f : 
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But dark, shifting, tortuous and unscrupulous as was the policy of 
Napoleon before the war of 1866, it was nothing to his conduct 
after Koniggratz—“that improbable and unexpected event,” which 
had filled him and his satellites with “ patriotic anxiety.” Napoleon 
had reckoned on the defeat of Prussia, and one great battle had 
made her absolute mistress in Germany. Having signally failed of 
his object in setting two rivals by the ears, he now cast about to 
achieve it by posing asa “magnanimous arbiter” between them. 

After Königgrätz Count Benedetti had been. quick to make his 
appearance at the Prussian headquarters as the instrument of his 
intriguing master’s policy of most unwarrantable interference in the 
affairs of Germany. The basis of peace negotiations, as suggested 
by him to victor and vanquished, did not include one single word 
about any territorial addition to Prussia; and when Bismarck told 
him what annexations he meant to make, as the natural right.of a 
conqueror, the French Ambassador presumed to characterise his 
demands as “monstrous,” and reminded him that Europe was no 
longer living in the time of Frederick the Great. At the same time; 


. 


Napoleon himself was willing to recognise the conquests of Prussia . 


on condition of his being compensated by the left bank of the Rhine! 
Speaking in the Reichstag, 2nd May, 1871, Bismarck said: 


“It is well known that, on 6th August, 1866 [about a month 
after Königgrätz] I was treated to a visit from the French Ambas- 
sador, who, in brief language, delivered the ultimatum—cede 
Mayence to France or expect an immediate declaration of war. 
Of course, I did not hesitate one second with my answer, and it 
was, ‘ Very well, then, let there be war.’ With this reply he went 

. back to Paris, where they thought over the matter, and gave me 
to understand that his (Benedetti’s) first instructions were extorted 
from the Emperor during his illness.” 


Possibly Bismarck would not have replied with so much emphasis 
to M. Benedetti’s ultimatum had not he been possessed of a military 
secret unknown as yet to the French Ambassador, to which we shall 
presently have to refer. But in the meantime thé “Man of Destiny” 
(and of Sawdust) was exasperated by his rebuff—by his thus dis- 
covering that Germany, under her Bismarck, to quote Carlyle, was 
“to stand on her feet henceforth and not be dismembered on the 
“highway, but face all manner of Napoleons and hungry, sponging 
“dogs with clear steel in' her hand and an honest purpose in her 
“heart.” 

It was not long, however, before M. Benedettibegan to ply 
Bismarck with fresh demands for compensation, in the direction of 
Belgium. It was, perhaps, natural enough, thought Napoleon, that 
“Monsieur de Bismarck” should decline to part with an inch of his 

- own native soil, but surely he would never object to the gratification 
of France’s legitimate demands-at the expensé of others. Therefore 
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he hesitated not to promise the frank recognition by France of Prussia’s 
annexations—Hanover,: Hesse-Cassel, etc.—as a result of the war 
of 1866, as well as of the new internal constitution of Germany, at, 
the price of Luxemburg and Belgium! There can be no doubt on 
this subject, as the draft of the shameful treaty, in M. Benedetti’s own 


handwriting, was ‘published to the world a few days after France’s 


declaration of war in 1870. $ 


“ Bismarck was the author, though I was the writer,” pleaded the 
subtle Corsican, on finding that he had again been outwitted by a 
statesman still more astute. And propos of this I may repeat an 
anecdote as told by Lord Loftus, our Ambassador in Berlin. Bismarck 
had now begun to wear a general’s uniform, and in his own house 
there was a table in an ante-room on which his helmet was always 
placed. One day, after dining with the Chancellor, Benedetti 
approached this table and took up the helmet to try it on his own 
head. On replacing it he remarked, Décidément il a la tête plus 
forte que moi. Yes; Bismarck’s head was very decidedly bigger 
than Benedetti’s; and this is what the former said to Prince Hohen- 
lohe in November, 1871: 


\ 


-“ I could, of course, have kicked Benedetti downstairs; the 
result, however, would have been war, and this I wished to avoid, 
as I always ‘hoped it might be possible to avoid it altogether. 
Besides, we were getting stronger every year. So I let him talk 
on in the belief that I was the type of man capable of betraying 
my country. As soon as he ceased to believe this, war broke out 
at once” 


Nothing came of the famous Benedetti draft-treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Belgium by France, except a corroding conviction in the mind 
of the Imperial land-grabber at the Tuileries that he had again been 
duped into a disclosure of his cards. That Napoleon, and not 
Bismarck, was the deviser of the proposed land-robbery is proved 
by the fact-that, having failed to win over the latter as an accomplice 
of his meditated crime, the French Emperor now cast about to 
achieve his object in a less direct but not less outrageous way. 
“Once at Luxemburg,” wrote M. Benedetti, “we shall be on the 
“road to Brussels”; and to Luxemburg, a purely German land, 
Napoleon determined to get by acquiring it from its suzerain, the King 


`of Holland. Would the latter transfer to him'his rights over Luxem- 


ri 


burg for a money indemnity and a French guarantee of the integrity 
of his Dutch dominions as against the possible designs of Germany? 
This was on 19th March, 1867, and on this very day—as it ‘so 
happened—the secret military treaties between Prussia and the 
Southern States were published at Berlin. What a sensation! This 
startling revelation was Bismarck’s silent reply to a bellicose debate 
in the French Chamber, in the course of which M. Thiers had 
thundered out a virtual “Thus far and no farther with your German 
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“unity!” What was the fury of Napoleon and his nation on finding 
that these military treaties, which for all practical purposes already 
made Germany one, had been concluded on the day before the 
signature of the Peace of Prague, whereof one clause—inserted at 
the almost minatory instance of Napoleon—had stipulated for “an 
“international and independent existence” for the States south of the 
Main # and this was the way in which Bismarck had resented and 
stultified his arrogant interference with the affairs of Germany.' “Ha, 
“ha, perfidy!” “Covenant-breaking!” “Insulting to Za grande 
“nation!” and the like resounded throughout France, with a cor- 
responding counterblast of ringing cheers for Bismarck in grateful 
cand admiring Germany. ; 

It was the existence of these military treaties—secret now no 
longer—between Prussia, on one side, and Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt respectively on the other, which had 
enabled Bismarck, a month after Königgrätz, to oppose an emphatic 
“No!” to Benedetti’s demand for the left bank of the Rhine, and 
whose publication now in turn deterred the robber-minded but 
unready French from carrying out their “compensation policy” in 
the direction of Luxemburg.* ` 

By this time Bismarck had become quite convinced that a war 
with France was mevitable. While perceiving that the national 
unity could easily be completed without a war, he also foresaw that 
such a.conflict would be forced upon Germany by France, whose 





 policy—divide at impera—it was to prevent the union of North and 


South. He might easily have used the Luxemburg question to 
precipitate the struggle, which he regarded as unavoidable, but he 
was ever opposed to what he called “anticipatory” or “ preventive ” 
wars. In his “Reminiscences” and elsewhere there are several 
striking passages to this’effect. Besides, there was reason to believe 
that France might then count on-the assistance of vanquished and 
revengeful Austria. On these ahd other grounds Bismarck accepted 
the suggestion of a European Conference—in London—as a means 
of issue out of all his present troubles. But it was only a makeshift. 


ae France,” as I have elséwhere written, ‘‘ had compelled Prussia 
to withdraw ‘her garrison from Luxemburg, but Prussia had pre- 
vented France from entering it, and there was deep dissatisfaction 
on both sides. The Germans were exasperated that the French to 
this extent had interfered with their national development, and 
found ‘but partial consolation in the fact that the danger to which 


* It is characteristic, by-the-by, of the ma surprising ignorance of some of our 
public writers who pose as denouncers of Germany’s wicked designs against this 
country, that one of them—Mr. Austin Harrison, in a recent magazine article, 
entitled “ What Every German Knows "—exultingly asked, with reference to “ the 
hundred-and-one subterranean contrivances of Germany ”' “Did Prussia inform 
Napoleon that Bavaria would assist her in the war of “7ọ”? while he also alluded 
to “the ignorance of the French in regard to the secret pees with Bavaria ”— 
one more proof that “What Every German Knows” is quite unknown to Mr 
Harrison. 
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they were exposed had hastened the military assimilation of the 
whole Fatherland. The French, on the other hand, sheathed their 
half-drawn swords with a wrathful clash and a revengeful curse 
that their predatory aims had again been baffled.” 


Yet there was witnessed the curious spectacle of all this mutual 
recrimination being succeeded by a semblance of mutual embracing. 
That is to say, the Conference of London was followed by a visit 
of King William to Paris to see the great Exhibition, with Bismarck 
and Moltke in his train. Referring to this visit years afterwards, 
Bismarck told Prince Hohenlohe the following story: 


He had often, he said, conversed with Marshal Vaillaqt, wha 
showed him particular sympathy, and told him that he (Bismarck) 
was popular amongst the French soldiers as un gaillard que wa 


pas froid aux yeux. When Bismarck rejoined that that was very . 


pleasing to him, and proved that good relations with France could 
be preserved, Vaillant answered: ‘‘ Ne vous y trompez pas, il 
faudra tout de même croiser les baionnettes.’’ And when Bismarck 
asked why, he answered: ‘‘ Nous sommes comme le coq qui ne 
veut pas qu'un autre cog crie plus-fort que lui” “Eh bien,” 
replied Bismarck, ‘‘ vous alles nous trouver au rendezvous,” 


On another occasion Bismarck told the same story, with a slight 
difference. “We were chatting away,” he said, “the Marshal and I, 
“when he said to me, ‘One day yet we shall cross bayonets,’ ‘All 
“‘right, I replied, ‘if you insist upon it. But may I ask why?’ 
“« Because, he answered, ‘we are both cocks, and because one cock 
“< doesn’t like to hear another crowing louder than itself. At Sadowa 
“*you crowed too loudly. ” ; 

Bismarck had not long returned from Paris when the Gallic cock 
began to crow more loudly and menacingly than ever. What had 
stirred its choler this time was the discovery that, just before 
stepping into the train that was to take him to Paris, Bismarck 


had come to an agreement with the Southern States for the creation: 


of a common Parliament dealing with the commercial policy of the 
entire Fatherland. Was not that enough to make the whole French 
nation flame up with righteous indignation at such unspéakable 
perfidy? Where was the faithlessness of this unscrupulous man, 
-Bismarck, to find its limits? Had he not, at the instance of Napoleon, 
“the arbiter of the Continent,” solemnly undertaken, with pen and 
ink upon a sheepskin parchment, to respect the “separate and inde- 
“pendent existence” of the Southern States? And not only had he 
signed secret military treaties with those States, but here he was 
again enticing them within the national fold of a Zoll-Parlament, 
between which and a Voll-Parlameni the difference was but slight. 
Was not’ all this enough to wear out the patience of a long-suffering 
and insulted France? What right had Germany to become wholly 
united without the express consent of her omnipotent and imperious 
neighbour? 
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To all this Bismarck could only reply that he had, indeed, assented 
to the idea of the “ internationally dependent existence” of the 
Southern States, but only on condition, bien entendu, of their forming 
themselves into a Confederation like that of the North—a condition 
which had not yet been fulfilled, to his infinite regret. For he was 
certain that, if the States of the South had only called into existence 
a common Parlament like that of the North, “the two Assemblies 
“could not have been longer kept apart than the waters of the Red 
“Sea after the passage of the Israelites.” 

The meeting of the Customs Parliament at Berlin in April, 1868— 
the first representative body of the entire nation convened since the 
‘downfall of the Germanic Empire—stirred up anew the apprehensions 
of the French, who foresaw a speedy realisation of the “ganzes 
“Deutschland” of the lyric poet, which would depose “Za grande 
“ation” from its proud position as the “arbiter of Europe,” and the 
flames of Gallic hatred and jealousy burst out afresh. Napoleon’s 
first preoccupation was to break down the bridge which bad already 
‘been thrown across the Main. What said this unscrupulous intriguer 
himself to Lord Clarendon on returning to Paris from Biarritz in 
October, 1868? 


‘I can only be responsible for peace as long as Bismarck respects 
the present state of things, but whenever he draws the States of 
South Germany into the Confederation of the North, then our 
cannons will go off of their own accord.” 


But, before this, Napoleon had caused intense irritation throughout 
all Germany by travelling to Salzburg to confer with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. It boded no good for Germany, so it was thought, 
this secret confabulation between the Sovereign who had been 
expelled her fold, and the “Man of Destiny” who had taken to 
prowling round this fold like a midnight wolf. Napoleon himself 
explained that he had merely gone to Salzburg to condole with the 
Austrian Emperor on the execution of his brother, Maximilian of 
Mexico (who had fallen a victim to that inveterate French habit of 
meddling with the affairs'of others, which he was now practising with 
such baneful effect upon the Germans). But Bismarck, in a circular 
on the subject, hit the pai on the head by saying,— 


The reception’ ven to the first disquieting news (about the 
Salzburg interview a again demonstrated the fact that German 
national sentiment cannot endure the idea of the nation’s affairs 
being placed under the tutelage of foreign intruders, or conducted 
so as to suit other interests than our own., 


Did Bismarck, on his*part, do anything at this time to irritate and 
precipitate a war with France? M. Benedetti, who had better means . 
of judging than any of his countrymen, has recorded (in Ma Mission 
en Prusse) his “profound conviction” that if was not Bismarck’s 
object to attack France. “On the contrary, his chief pregccupation, 
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“if I mistake not, is to avoid a conflict with us; but he feels that the 
“policy he 1s pursuing in Germany may bring about one, and all his 
“calculations are subordinated to- this grave eventuality.” l 
Precisely. Napoleon, on his part, and still more his ambitious and 
bellicose Empress, had come to the conclusion that his dynasty, 
resting on the pillars of a popular favour which had begun to show 
itself fickle, could only be saved and consolidated by a suctessful 
‘ war with Prussia. Talking once with Prince Hohenlohe, M. Thiers, * 
to quote the former, 


‘“‘ spoke of the war of 1866, of the prejudicial effect which 
Napoleon’s passive attitude, into which Goltz had persuadéd him,, 
had had upon the Empire. The decline of the Empire dated from 
this. The Empress, with the entire Bonapartist party, was of 
opinion that war was necessary to restore Napoleon’s prestige. 
She said: ‘Mon fils ne. régnera jamais, si le prestige n’est pas 
rétabli par une guerre victorieuse.’ ” $ 


The only question with the French was what was to be the pretext 
for such a war, and Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern’s acceptance of 
the throne of Spain came as a perfect godsend to the jingoes of the 
_ Tuileries and the Palais Bourbon. It has been asserted by the Duc 

de Gramont and ‘others that the candidature of Prince Leopold was 
a “monstrous intrigue” on the part of “M. de Bismarck.” But, as ` 
pointed out by Herr von Sybel, Keeper of the Prussian Archives, in 
his authoritative work on “The Founding of the German Empire,” ` 
that is an accusation which Gramont has not only not proved, but 
‘not even attempted to prove. If one thmg more than another is 
certain about the proposal of Prince Leopold for the throne of Spain 
it is that it originated—not in Berlin, but in Madrid. “ Oh,” said 
the French Ambassador there to Marshal Prim, “I have noted for 
“some time back that M. de Bismarck has been trying to meddle with 
“your affairs.” “You are mistaken,” replied the Regent, “the over- 
\ “tures originated here.” í 

The “candidature” (a clumsy word) of June, 1870, was not a new 
thing. As early as the spring of the preceding year the throne ot 
Spain had been offered to Prince Leopold; “and thrice they offered 
“him a kingly crown, which he did thrice refuse,” partly owing to 
kindly dissuasion from King William, the chief of his house, and in 
spite—it must be owned—of a certain amount of frank encourage- 
ment from Bismarck, who thought it would be as good a thing for 
Leopold to accept the crown of Spain as it had been for his brother, 
Charles, to accept the crown of Roumania. “By all means, take it,” 
Bismarck had counselled in the case of the latter. “Even if you 
“don’t stay, it will always be a schöne Erinnerung—a pleasant 
“reminiscence—for you.” | í 

Thrice already, I repeat, in the course ọf fifteen “months, had 
' Leopold refused the proffered crown of Spain; and when the fourth 
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insistent offer reached him, in June, 1870, direct from Madrid, he at 
last made up his mind to accept it, though this be did without the 
knowledge of King William, and without having previously consulted 
him on the subject. So much is certain. Those, on the other hand, 
who assert that this fourth offer had been secretly instigated by 
Bismarck—who had also completed his “ intrigue” by privately coun- 
selling’ the Prince to accept it—take up a position which it is quite 
* impossible for them to maintain. If there is any inculpating evidence 
on the point, all I can say is that it is unknown to me. 

It is true that, in an article on “The Causes of the Franco-Prussian 
< War’. e(which was a Franco-German one), in his “Historical Essays 
“and Studies,” the late Lord Acton tries to make out a case of 
Bismarckian intrigue at Madrid ; but even the assertions of a Papalist 
ptofessor of history in the University of Cambridge cannot be 
accepted as trustworthy unless he gives chapter and verse for them, , 
especially in a case of this kind, which he has failed to do. Indeed, 
it is perfectly incredible to me that a regius professor of history 
should have treated his students to such a farrago of twopenny- 
ha’penny tittle-tattle. For instance, he solemnly tells a story of 
Bismarck having bribed King Ludwig of Bavaria to agree to the 
King of Prussia’s assumption of the Imperial title with an annuity 
of £15,000 out of the Reptile Fund; so that, when Caprivi succeeded 
to the Chancellorship, “he found a deficit of a couple of hundred 
“thousand pounn in the sequestrated Guelphic fund.” Moreover, 
“Count H ” (but why make any bones about the name, which 
was Holnstem, not Holstein’), the Bavarian King’s Master of the 
Horse, who had acted as intermediary between Munich and Versailles, 
“was handsomely rewarded out of the same ptirse!” Again—but 
the eye almost refuses to believe it—“in 1868 the Grand Duke of 
“Hesse offered his possessions on the left bank of the Rhine to the 
“Emperor (of the French). His Minister, Dalwigk, promised to find 
“a pretext for French intervention in Germany!” When a Cambridge 
professor enters the witness-box of history and, with uplifted hand, 
makes statements like these, and others tending to incriminate Bismarck 
in the matter of the Spanish succession, on the authority of the late 
Mr. George Augustus Sala (!), surely it is high time that he should 

be told, and sternly told, to stand down. 

It is unnecessary to describe the effect of Leppold’s acceptance 
at Paris, or to repeat the inflammatory and insulting language used 
by the vain and blustering Duc de Gramont, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs—language which amounted to a truculent threat of 
war if Prussia persisted “in setting one of her princes on the throne 
“of Charles V.”—Prussia who had nothing. whatever to do with it. 
For the purposes of this article it will suffice to shift the scene of 
action from Paris to Ems, whither our crafty old Corsican friend, 
Benedetti, the instrument of his Imperial master’s unsuccessful policy 
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of “ compensation,” had been hurried to exact satisfaction from King 
William for the incredible insult which had thus been offered to the 
honour of a high-souled and long-suffermg France. “Cause this 
“princely kinsman of yours to renounce his acceptance of the throne 
“of Spain,” said M. Benedetti in effect to the good old King, “or. i 
and the rest meant war. It is needless to say more of ‘the ensuing 
pourparlers on the subject between the Ambassador and the Monarch 
than that they ended in the Prince’s voluntary renunciation, which i 
all Europe outside France now regarded as a closing of the incident. 
But suddenly, on the morning of 13th July, M. Benedetti brusquely 
accosted the King on the public promenade, and demanded of him, 
who had done nothing at all, that he should promise never fo do if 
again, and then war was a certainty. Prussia had already put up 
with much from France, but she couldn’t stomach that at any price.* 
Yet even before this outrageous demand had become known to 
Bismarck, who had hastened to Berlin from Varzin, he had come 
to the conclusion that war was now inevitable. Napoleon’s, policy 
of interference in German affairs for the last four years, his repeated 
attempts to acquire a slice of German territory, followed by this 
intolerably arrogant conduct of France in the matter of the Spanish 
crown, left Prussia no alternative but to accept the challenge which 
had been flutig in her face. Bismarck felt that he could no longer 
remain in office with his country’s escutcheon stained like this. “My 
“first idea,” he said, “was to retire from the service, because, after 
` “all the insolent challenges which had gone before, I perceived in 
“this extorted submission [the Prince’s withdrawal] a humiliation 
“of Germany for which I declined to be responsible.” To Lord 
A. Loftus, our Ambassador, he also said: 


- - If really the French Government is not satisfied with the 
Prince’s renunciation, and makes further demands on us, it will 
be clear that all the uproar about the Spanish throne question was 
a mere pretext, and that its'true aim is to provoke a war of 
revenge for Sadowa. Germany, however, is resolved not to endure 
any insult and humiliation from France, but to accept the struggle 
if we are unjustly challenged thereto. We certainly do not wish 
for war; we have proved this, and will continue so to act. But, 
at the same time, we cannot allow France to get ahead of us with 
her armaments. 

It was on the evening of the day—13th, July—when Bismarck had 
thus spoken that Moltke and Roon were sitting with him at meat, 
and the mood of the trio was depressed at the prospect of Prussia 
having possibly to put-up with the humiliation which had been 
thrust upon her. War between the two countries had now obviously 
become inevitable, and therefore the soéner the better. But 
according to the latest turn of the kaleidoscope it looked, after all, as 
if it might still be put off—to the advantage of France Suddenly 
a telegram from Ems was handed to Bismarck. He glanced over it, 
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and his eye brightened, for he saw that the French had taken a 
wrong step, and put themselves completely in his power. Hounded 
on from Paris, Benedetti had demanded in the most peremptory way 
that the King would never do it again. 

His Majesty had suggested that a statement of the case Shout 
be sent to the nation’s representatives abroad, as well as to the Press, 
, 50 as to let the people know, as they had a right to know at such a 

momentous crisis, how 'it stood exactly with their destinies, and 

Bismarck at once sat down at a side table to do the work. He then 
read it out to his two guests. Roon said, “ That’s better.” Moltke 
added, “ At first it sounded like a parley, and now it’s a fanfare.” 
"The statement was at once issued, as suggested by the King, and 
its effect at Paris was;-electrical. “If this had not succeeded,” said 
Bismarck afterwards to Prince Hohenlohe, “we should have had to 
“put up with the humiliation on our side, and stagnation would have 
“been the result.” 

But it did sucteed. By frantic efforts, lasting over four years, the 
French had got the avalanche of war pushed and levered to the brink 
of the abyss; and Bismarck, in order to gain time by precipitating 
the inevitable, had given the avalanche a final fillip, the briskest little 
finger-touch, which sent it over. This was really what it all came to. 
This was Bismarck’s share in bringing about the war. Yet it is quite 
certain that, even without this other pretext offered them by his 
communication to the Press—for it was never conveyed to the 
Cabinets, as they complained—the French would have declared war. 

Yet, after all, what was Bismarck’s own little contribution to the 
causes of the war compared with our own war-precipitating methods 

‘in 1899? Our massing of troops on the frontier of the Transvaal, 
and ordering more from India, while negotiating with the Boers? 
Talking to Mr. Kruger with a roll of papers in one hand and a loaded 
revolver in the other! Nevertheless, our Scribes and Pharisees who 


sought to justify this provocative conduct of ours now exclaim upon ` 


Bismarck as the scheming author of the war with France, merely 
because his abbreviation of a despatch for the purpose of ifs publica- 
tion necessarily imparted to it a rather brusquer form, while leaving 
its substance absolutely intact. 

But there are many who assert that Bismarck’s share in the respon- 
sibility for the war was more than this, and that, among other things, 
‘In order to provoke the French past all endurance, he had recourse 
fo the arts of the forger, and deliberately “falsified,” “ garbled,” 
“doctor’d,” or otherwise mutilated the meaning of the famous 
telegram. 

Well, now, let us se what degree of truth there is in this serious 
charge, which even a newspaper like the Times has repeatedly made 
of late, notably in a leader of 18th March on “ The German Danger.” 
For if German statesmen have been guilty of deception and duplicity 
in the past, what have we not to fear from them in the fature? N 
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I do not suppose that one in a thousand of all those who repeat . 


this sily and malignant parrot-cry about the so-called falsification 
of the Ems despatch ever really, took the trouble to compare the 
original with the version as issued by Bismarck; but now let mẹ 
give them an opportunity of doing so. Let me remind them—what 
our Teutophobes find it so convenient to forget—that on 23rd 
November, 1892, Count Caprivi undertook in the Reichstag to defend 
his Iron predecessor, so to speak, against himself. In one of his moods 
of excessive ‘irritation resulting from his fall from power, Bismarck— 


who on such occasions was always prone to use the language of » 


exaggeration—had said something to an interviewer tantamount to 


a boast that he had “doctor’d” the Ems telegram in such a Way as” 


to precipitate the war. But Caprivi now produced for the first time 
the original message to show that this self-accusation was unfounded. 


.The Ems despatch was written and sent off by Herr Abeken, a high 


nesia of the Foreign Office in attendance on the King. Here it ts: 


The Ems Despatch. BE 


His Majesty writes me as follows : 
“Count Benedetti intercepted me 
on the Promenade, and finally asked 
me in a very pressing manner to 
authorise him to telegraph at once 
that I bound myself for all future 
time never again to accord my sanc- 
tion should the Hohenzollerns return 
to their candidature. I at length 
declined, somewhat sternly, to listen 
to him further, as one oug t not, and 
could not, enter à tout jamais into 
engagements of this kind. Naturally, 
I told him/ that I had as yet received 
nothing, and as he got news earlier, 
via Paris and Madrid, than I did, he 
must see that my Government was 
again not in it.” 
’ His Majesty has since received a 
letter from the Prince. The King 
had informed Count Benedetti that 


Bismarck's Version. 


he expected news from the Prince, 
and his Majesty, in view of the 
demand referred to, resolved, after 
conferring with Count Eulenburg 
and myself, not to see Benedetti 
again, but merely send word to him 
through his aide-de-camp that his 
Majesty had now received from the 
Prince confirmation of the news 
which Benedetti had already had 
from Paris, and his Majesty had 
nothing more to say to the Ambas- 
sador. 

His a leaves your Excel- 
lency to decide whether Benedetti’s 
new demand and its rejection should 
not at once be communicated both 
to our representatives abroad and to 
the Press. 


\ 

After the news of the renuncia- 
tion by the hereditary Prince of 
Haenllemn had been officially 
communicated to the Imperial 
French Government by the Royal 
Spanish Government the French 
Ambassador in Ems further de- 
manded of his Majesty the King to 
authorise him to telegraph to Paris 
that his Majesty the King bound 
himself for’ all future time never 
again to accord his sanction should 
the Hohenzollerns return to their 
candidatuge. Thereupon his Majesty 
the King declined to see the French 
Ambassador again, and sent word to 
him by the aide-de-camp on duty 
that his Majesty had not hing more 
to communicate to the Ambassador. 


\ 


pA 
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Now, after a careful doupelnsen of these two versions, original and 
paren will any ‘of my readers say where Bismarck’s “falsification” 

“garbling,” or “doctoring” came in? Personally, I cannot see it 

it was quite out of the question, of course, for Bismarck to issue 
the thing as it stood, with a repetition of the King’s note to Abeken. 
It had to be—well, call it sub-edited, if you like—somehow; and I 
defy anyone to show how Bismarck could have better or more con- 
* scientiously done the work. Not one single fact did he suppress, nor 
insert a falsehood in place of one, Nay, he even toned the wording 
down in one or two respects. 

Thus, in the original, the King said that Benedetti wanted his 
Majestf’s authority to telegraph “at once” (sofort); while the Bismarck 
version simply says “telegraph.” And, again, whereas the original 
ran that “his Majesty had nothing more to say to the Ambassador,* 
Bismarck put it that “his Majesty had nothing more to communicate . 
“to the Ambassador,” which is décidedly milder and less objectionable. 
“Of falsification here,” said Count Caprivi, when producing the docu- 

ments, “there can, therefore, be no question. The Chancellor simply 
“did what the King suggested he should do, and did it with perfect 

“ correctness.” 

In a leader on the subject next day the Times admitted that 
“Count Caprivi was able to ) prove that there was no falsification of i 
“despatches, and that theré was no wilful provocation of France.“ 
But it has now evidently quite forgotten this admission, and even 
in its issue of Ist June last it allowed its Paris correspondent to 
declare that “it was, of course, Bismarck’s falsification of the Ems - 
“despatch, and his publication of the falsehood in an insulting form, 
' “that brought about the sudden rupture which M. Ollivier and the 

* majority of the Ministry desired to avoid.” 

The curious thing about this statement is that its author, when 
acting as Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post, friendly to 
Germany, telegraphed a long account of Count Caprivi’s speech, above 
referred to, saying that, “amid breathless interest, the Chancellor 
“proceeded to read the hitherto unpublished despatches from the 
“archives of the, Foreign Office; proving (1) that Germany, did not 
“provoke the war, (2) that Prince Bismarck did not falsify the 
“despatches.” A fine example this of the truth of the maxim that 
circumstances alter cases! 

It is this same correspondent—now at Paris for the T tmes—who, 
in turn, hastens to espouse the French contention that’ Bismarck 
“falsified” the Ems telegram. But he goes much further, and tries 

_to show, on the strength of M. Ollivier’s latest instalment of his - 
“Préliminaires de la Gierre,” in the June Revue des Deux Mondes, 
that the process of falsification began at Ems itself, as thus: “He 
“ (Ollivier) also brings out beyond dispute [italics mine] that even the 
“ original version of the Ems despatch, as drawn up by Abeken under 
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“the influence: of Camphausen and Eulenburg, was a false and 
“téndencteux account of what had taken place there on July 13th” 
Was it, really? What says Benedetti himself, the sole French 
authority on the subject at first hand? 


1 


e 
t 


The official documents adduced in my Appendix prove that, 
both in regard to the incidents of 13th July and to my personal 
relations with the King, my version corresponds exactly with the 

. one that was sent to Berlin! i i Gong 


The only little discrepancy was that the King wrote that it was 
Benedetti who first accosted—“ intercepted ”—him ; while the Ambas, 
sador said it was just the other way about. But the point is really 
of no importance whatever. “Even then, however,”. continues the 
Times correspondent, summarising M: Ollivier, “the situatior might 
“perhaps have been saved and French honour appeased, since 
“Benedetti’s own despatches showed that King William had given 
“his explicit approval to the withdrawal of the candidature, and that 
“the Emperor and French Government were resolved to be content 
“with this satisfaction and to close the incident.” 

But they were nothing of the sort. On the night of the 13th— 
before the publication of Bismarck’s version of the Ems telegram, 
but after Prince Leopold’s renunciation had become known—the 


jingoes at the Tuileries and St. Cloud were more insistent than ever - 


in pressing their insulting and impossible demands as to the King’s 

personal guarantee for the future. While divulging the original Ems 

despatch of 13th July, Count Caprivi also read for the first time this 

telegram from Count Bernstorff, German Ambassador in London, of 
’ the same date: ; 


Lord Lyons telegraphed last night that the French Goveriment 
is not satisfied with the retirement of the Prince of Hohenzollern, 
and to-day would hold another Council on the subject, and that he 


had made a strong remonstrance. At the same time Lord Granville ` 


wired back instructing the Ambassador to urge, before the Council 
met, that France should be satisfied. Mr. Gladstone, who has just 
informed me confidentially of this, is of opinion that we have 
carried our spirit of conciliation to an extreme limit, and that 
France would be flagrantly in the wrong if she nevertheless went 
~ to war. 


At the same time. Prince Gortchakoff, who ‘happened to be in 
Berlin, telegraphed to the Russian Ambassadors in Paris and London . 


I é 


After the voluntary and complete renuntiation of the hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollern we cannot understand why the French 
Government does not regard the Franco-Prussian incident as 
settled in the interest of peace which France, as we are assured, 


desires. ; 
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“The whole of Europe at that time,” said Count Caprivi, “took 
“the same view of the matter as Germany, and the declaration made 
“by Mr. Gladstone on the subject, as well as the despatch of Prince 
s Gortchakoff, were proofs of this.” I may also be permitted to tell 
a story showing that English opinion also—as interpreted by the 
Times, which now loses no opportunity of accusing Bismarck of 
having “garbled” and “falsified” the Ems despatch—was most 
decidedly on the side of Germany. In the summer of 1889, when 
over here on a holiday visit from Berlin, I was asked to lunch with 
my employer, the late Mr. John Walter, chief proprietor of the Times. 
Among other things I happened to mention that Count Herbert 
*Bismatck, then Foreign Secretary, had lately been complaining to 
me bitterly about the anti-German tone of the paper, which rendered 
thy position in Berlin, I added, more than ever difficult. Mr. Walter 
protested warmly against the reproach, if it was meant to imply that 
his journal was Teutophobe on principle; and as a proof of its 
« impartiality he instanced that, on the eve of the Franco-German war, 

he himself had gone down one night to Printing House Square, and, 
with his own hand, inserted a few sentences in a leading article im 
order to accentuate its reprobation of the conduct of France. 

To a very great extent, it must sorrowfully be owned, that conduct 
was due to a woman—to the Empress Eugénie, who proved the Lady 
Macbeth of the tragedy to her ailing and irresolute husband. The 
evidence on this head is overwhelming. Let me quote only a few 
authorities. What says M. de la Gorce, the most serious historiam 
of the Second Empire? 


- 


A very honourable reserve, born of pity for misfortune and 
~also of fidelity to an august sovereign lady, has veiled or softened 
after the event most of the public testimonies which might accuse 
her. But from. all the correspondence in manuscript, from all 
private papers, one very clear impression stands out: it was she 
who, on the side of France, was the principal maker of the war. 


What also says Lord Malmesbury in his Memoirs? 


Before the final resolve to declare war the Emperor, Empress, 
and Ministers went to St. Cloud. After some discussion, Gramont 
told me that the Empress, a high-spirited and impressionable 
woman, made a strong and most excited address, declaring that 
“ war was inevitable if the honour of France was to be sustained.” 


; | 

Finally, what said Bismarck himself in the Reichstag? That he was 

in a position to prove, on the strength, I think, of papers found by 
the Prussians at St. Cloud— 


That the war of' 1870 was declared in agreement with Rome, 
which securely reckoned on the victory of the French; and that the 
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shaken and undone by the influence of none but thè Jesuits—acting 


/ through.the Empress Eugénie. 


‘Let it never be forgotten that the doctrine of Papal infallibility—- 


‘ which was a declaration of war against the human intellect, the most 


dreaded enemy of the Church of Rome—was proclaimed on the very | 
day before France’s declaration of war against Prussia, her most + 
formidable rival on the Continent. This was more than a mere 


. coincidence—this subtle afid unseen, but none the less substantial, 


co-operation of the powers of hell and ‘hatred against the rising 
‘influence of Prussia as the protagonist of a united Germany ; $0 that. 
it may truly be said that the war of 1870 was the resultant of nearly * 


`- equal forces emanating from the Tuileries and the Vatican. 


But there is a moral to my story, and well it would be if my 


‘ countrymen—especially the Teutophobe portion of them—would lay 


it to heart. I cannot better convey this moral than by quoting from 
a recently-published work of my own (“The Prince’s Pranks”) some 
reflections which I put into the mouth of Prince William of Prussia, 
now the Kaiser, on the occasion of his visit to London in our first 
Jubilee year. Though imserted in a work of fiction, I solemnly 
believe those reflections to express the truth, and I have thought 
long and earnestly on the subject: ' 


“ Looking into the future, madam, I very much fear there will 
come a time when the attitude of England towards us will strongly 
resemble that of France to Prussia, under my illustrious grand- 
father, when engaged in the task of unifying our Fatherland.” 

‘“ I cannot quite follow you, sir.” 

“ What I mean is that France did all she possibly could to 
frustrate this work, whereof she knew that the completion must 
imperil the leading position in Europe which had hitherto been 
hers. One day, during our great war, my English tutor placed in 
my hands the newspaper letter which Thomas Carlyle had written 
on the subject, and I shall never forget the words in which he. 
summed up the efforts of the jealous French to frustrate our 

s national unity: ‘ You accursed head of Germany,’ said France to. 
Prussia, ‘ you have been prospering in the world lately, and I have 
‘not. Have at you, then, with fire and sword!’ ”’ 

“ But you do not mean to say, sir n i 

“ Pardon me, madam. It was those French feelings of jealousy 
and hatred towards rising Prussia which brought about the great 
war—so much is absolutely certain. And as it was the rise of 
Germany into a European Power of the first magnitude which had 
excited the hatred and hostility of France—who feared that she 
would thus be thrust from the pedestal on which she had always 
posed as the leading nation, as lawgiver and general illuminator to 
all Europe—so now, in turn, it is our expansion into a World- 
Power which I fear will equally inspire England with jealousy and 
apprehension for the continuance of her might as unchallenged 
Mistress of the Main.” f . 

“ But do you think the two cases are quite parallel, sir?” 





a ‘ 
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decision of Napoleon fọr peace, which only lasted: half-an-hour, was +, 
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“ Yes, perfectly, madam. In one case it was our sudden starting 
up as a Land-Power, imperilling the predominance of France, 
which prompted her to flash out her sword upon us in 1870; and 
in the other—but surely the English people will be much too 

. sensible to let themselves be carried away by ‘the same evil and 
unworthy passions as were directly responsible for the destruction 
of the French Empire, and the establishment of our own upon its: 

; rujns. 1 believe better of them, but at the same time I cannot shut 

my eyes to the fear that the increase of our naval power will be 
viewed with the same jealousy, and attended with the same 
dangers, as threatened the birth of our land-power.”’ 


A 


: N CHARLES LOWE. 
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THE EDITORS OF THE EMPIRE AT HOME.. 


OR the first time in the history of the British Empire an 
attempt has been made, and made successfully, to gather 
together the keepers of the eyes and ears of King Demos, irrespective 
` of all differences of opinion, of origin, of race, or of religion. The visit 
- Of three score odd leaders and shapers of public opinion from overseas 
as the guests of the leaders and shapers of public opinion at home had 
as its first result an unprecedented union of British journalists for a 
common-purpose. Never before have the newspaper men of London 
sunk their differences and remembered only their community of 
purpose. When the German editors came over two years ago, and 
even a year later when the return visit was paid to Germany, some 
of the most important organs of British opinion held themselves 
somewhat churlishly aloof.. This year all this aloofness has dis- 
_ appeared. The welcome home of which Lord Rosebery spoke was 
` uttered in practical fashion by the collective journalists of Great 
Britain long before it found articulate expression from the lips of 
statesmen. This illustration of the possibility of collective, almost 
. corporate, action on the part of the Press is a notable sign of the 
times. For the Press, so far from being a unity, is rather composed 
of a number of independent forces, all of which are perpetually at 
‘war with each’ other. Nor-is this war confined solely to the political 
field. There rages between newspapers a ceaseless war of business 
cdmpetition, in which every edition is a skirmish and every balance- 
sheet a record of a year’s campaign. Yet in order to perform the 
pleasant and gracious rites of hospitality these hostile forces pro- 
claimed for midsummer a Truce of God within limits. Outside the 
domain sacred to hospitality, the internecine war went on as in olden 
days war raged in the Spanish main although. peace reigned in the 
Channel and in the Bay. But no extremity of cut-throat competition, ` 
no virulence of political antipathy, was allowed_to stand in the way 
of the success of this effort of the collective Press of the Homeland 
to give national expression to the Press of the overseas Empire. 
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Hitherto, in almost all manifestations of national sentiment, Govern- 
ments, municipalities, universities, and other organs of the national 
will, have acted, while the newspapers have but commented on, criti“ 
cised or applauded their action. Now journalism, collective journalism, 
begins to do things on its own account, and finds to its delight and 
somewhat to its surprise that King, Lords and Commons are all 
willing’ to support its imitiative.' The rôles have been reversed. 
Usually the statesman or the sovereign 1s the conductor of the 
orchestra of journalistic performers, who obey his baton. This year 
the baton has been in the hand of the Press, and statesmen of both 
parties ,have been prompt to play the tune which the journalist had 
chosen» This evolution of what may be described as corporate self- 
consciousness on the part of the most individualised and independent 
of all the professions is a fact well worth the attention of the Herbert 
Spencer of the future. 

The conception of the idea and its embodiment as a realised fact 
are both due to one man, Mr. J. J. Brittain, to whose unfailing energy, 
unflagging enthusiasm and effervescent good nature no praise is too 
high. But for him there would have been no visit of the editors 
of the Empire. No one has deserved better of the Empire and of 
its Press than Mr. Brittain. If before this year he was comparatively 
unknown, he has now made his name a household word throughout 
the Empire. ~ When the Government seriously undertakes the 
organisation of its international hospitality fund the Prime Minister 
` will do well to ascertain whether it would be impossible to retain 
the services of Mr. Brittain. ' 

The task before the Hospitality Committee was twofold, First, 
‘they had to decide who ought to be invited; and, secondly, how they 
ought to be entertained. As far as possible they solved the first 
problem in accordance with the well-approved principles of British 
Imperialism as modified by George Washington. The central body 
did its utmost to reduce its functions to zero. It threw the whole 
responsibility for the selection of those who were to represent the 
Press of the Empire upon the newspapers of the various Colonies, 
Dominions and Dependencies. Inasmuch as journalists in all parts 
of the world are in a chronic state of war with each other, and as 
there exists no organised corporate body with authority to speak 
in the name of the profession, it seemed somewhat risky to trust ` 
the selection of guests to so amorphous, heterogeneous and combative 
a congeries of journalistic atoms. There was, however, nothing else 
to be done. The task was thrown upon the locaf newspapers and 
solvitur ambulando. In some way or other, by processes which have - 
probably never been fally described, and which differed in every 
Dominion, a team of newspaper men was got together which, on the 
whole, has been accepted at home and abroad as fairly representative 
of the Press of the overseas Empire. No doubt the distribution of the 


we 
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number of invitations allotted to the different constituent er of 
the Empire is open to criticism. It was, for instance, manifestly 
unjust that there should be only one representative of the native 
Press of India. But as that representative was of the very best we 
‘may console ourselves by thinking that what was lacking in numbers 
was made up in quality. The presence of Mr. Banerjee saved the 
` assembly from being a mere sectional representation of the* white- 
skinned minority of the subjects of the King. It is true that certain 
conspicuous organs of public opinion were not represented.: The 
Sydney Bulletin, for instance, occupies so unique a position in the 
Press of the Empire that the fact that its representative gid not 
accompany the Australian contingent was a subject of «regret 
Another point to which some criticism has been directed is the fact 
that in many cases the men who were selected were not sp much 
journalists as the employers of journalists. This was due to two 
causes. In the first case, proprietors can as a rule be spared: much 
better than editors; and in the second place, they can much better 
afford the expense which any such visit necessarily incurs, even when, 
as in the present case, everything has been done by the hosts to 
provide for a cost-free visit. Some of the proprietors had reached 
their present position by promotion from the editorial desk, so that 
comparatively few of our visitors were not fully entitled to be 
regarded as fully qualified “able editors.” 

That it would be possible to select another three score men not 
less able and equally representative from those who were left behind 
is no doubt true. Nor would the quality of the second string have 
been inferior to those who last month visited Britain. Our guests 
were only a sample—a fair sample—of the great body of working 
journalists who, morning and evening, day in and day out, keep the 
subjects of the King informed of all that is going on in the world 
within and without His Majesty’s dominions. : 


PART I. 


WHAT THEY SAW. 


The chief task of the Hospitality Committee was to decide how 


best to exhibit the Homeland to our guests. There exists within 
our shores no exceeding high mountain from the summit of which 
we. could show our visitors all the kingdoms of Great Britain and the 


glory of them. -It was necessary to make, as it were, an inventory. 


of what was most worth seeing that could be seen between the four 
seas, and arrange for the seeing of it with as much celerity and as 
little wear and tear as could be contrived in this age of motor-cars. 

The first thing to be decided was what must be visited, and then 
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, ruefully to contemplate what must be left -out. The following is a 
list_of some places and things which were omitted from the 
programme : 


The Christian Church : established or non-established. > 
The Law Courts and the Legal Profession. 
Our Public and Elementary Schools. 

The Poor Law System and our Workhouses. 
Our Charitiés, Trades Unions, etc. 

The Port of London. 

The City of Birmingham. 

The University of Cambridge. 

* Woolwich Arsenal. 

Our Seaside Resorts. 

Our Garden Cities and Town Settlements. 

° The Paraphernalia of Sport. 


oa 
e 


Theatres and Music Halls. ` J 


Ireland and Wales. y 


Among those omissions I have not mentioned the failure to provide 
for a visit to Shakespeare’s tomb. Al that was considered possible 
was a motor-car ride through the streets of Stratford-on-Avon and'a 
brief halt at the birthplace before the procession passed on to feast on 
Banbury cakes at Banbury and to dine at Oxford. Considering all 
that Shakespeare stands for in the Empire this was much to be 
regretted. Carlyle long ago pointed out the importance of Stratford 
as a centre and spiritual capital of the English-speaking world. No 
American visits Englánd without making a pilgrimage to Stratford. 
Time, of course, was limited. But the visit to the Daimler Motor 
Works at Coventry was, as a matter of Imperial importance, hardly 
to be weighed in the scales against the pious pilgrimage to the most 
sacred shrine of the literature of the race. 

On the other\hand, no one can complain that due space was not 
allowed to the Army and the Navy.’ Our guests might, indeed, quote 
Milton to some purpose : 


Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm ; 
And fragile arms, much instrument of war, 
Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought . 
Before mine eyes thou hast set.» 


That “cumbersome luggage of war,” “argument of human weakness 
“rather than of strength” was no doubt essential to be shown, and 
the Admiralty and the War Office put their best foot foremost to 
exhibit in such spectacular fashion as circumstances allowed all the 
great machinery of modern war. 

The political side of the business was well done. One was some- 
what reminded of a horse show, in which the prize-winners are 
paraded round the ring before an admiring crowd. The parade of 
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statesmen was almost imposing. Lord Rosebéry sat in the band- 
wagon, discoursing sonorous oratorical music in the hall of all the 
winds of the Empire. Then, following in due order, with all the 
ceremonial necessary to show off their paces, the Prime Muinistey, 
the leader of the Opposition (two appearances), the Lord Mayor, 
the Foreign Secretary, the Indian Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, 
‘the Irish Secretary (two appearances), the Chancellor ôf the 
“Exchequer and Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretary for War and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the pro-consuls, Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, and Lord Cromer. Henceforth, if our brethren from the 
Dominions write about British statesmen they will at least hawe some 
visual conception of what manner of men they are whose pdlicy or 
speeches they may be discussing. The only personages of import- 
ance who were not duly trotted out before the editors of the Empire 
to show their paces and stand a critical examination were the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, and Lord Lansdowne. 

That they saw the King, the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and nearly all the Royal Family goes without saying. Nor 
were they deprived of opportunities of meeting in social intercourse 
all the organised political parties, with one significant exception. 
The Irish Nationalists stood sullenly aloof from festivities which they 
might have welcomed as the culminating triumph of the principle 
of Home Rule. They elected otherwise. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
ubiquitous and débonnaire, was left alone in his glory to do the honours 
for his nation and his party. Our ancient nobility vied with demo- 
cratic municipalities in doing honour to our guests. Palaces and 
castles flung open théir gates to receive these “scribblers” from 
oversea. Duchesses and countesses bade them welcome. They 
had the run of Stafford House, and were welcomed to the historic 
glories of Warwick Castle. The Chairman of the London County 
Council, fresh from a municipal visit to Nancy, gave them a reception 
‘in the Grafton Galleries. In the Mansion House they enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Lord Mayor. In the provinces and in Scotland 
it was everywhere the same. Whatever the old land had of beauty 
and of majesty, of powér and of wealth, was eagerly spread’ out before 
the men whom the nation delighted to honour. 

After leaving Oxford the editors travelled by special Great Central 
train to Sheffield, and spent the following day in inspecting the work 
of Messrs. Vickers; Sons and Maxim, the modern Vulcans, who. forge 
armour-plates for the modern Mars. The next day, after being 
entertained by the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire at Chatsworth, 
they travelled by motor to Manchester. On the following day, after 
visiting the Ship Canal and various cotton? mills, they returned to 
London in time to sleep before leaving for Windsor on Saturday, 
where they were invited by the King.to view the presentation of 
colours to the Territorial regiments. On Sunday they left Euston 
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for Glasgow. Monday was.devoted to Glasgow and the Clyde, 
Tuesday to an excursion through the Trossachs. Wednesday was 
spent in Edinburgh, and on Thursday the tour officially closed, when 
the delegates returned to London. 

From the date of their arrival on June sth until June 25th the 
editors were the guests of' the British Press. June 25th and 26th 
were devoted to an adjourned Conference, which the Colonial editors 
themselves wished to add to the general programme. They remained, 
making their own arrangements as to hotels and expenses, for the 
purpose of bringing to a practical issue some of the important ques- 
„tions Which were raised by the preceding Conference. 

These editors, therefore, had a better opportunity of seeing Great 
Britain than that which is enjoyed by the ordinary visitor. Every- 
where they were heartily welcomed, and the warmth of their reception 
appears to have surprised some of them not a little. ; 

And as a result our visitors return with imperishable memories of 
a visit crowded with pleasant incident, bearing with them to the 
uttermost ends of the earth tħe vision of a motherland, ancient but 
vigorous, ever thinking with parental pride of her vast progeny 
beyond the seas. 


t 


PART IL 
THE EDITORS FROM OVERSEAS. 


From the little book issued by the Committee, entitled “ Empire 
“Editors at the Imperial Press Conference,” it will be seen that there 
were fifty-five newspaper men from Greater Britain. Of these by far 
the most conspicuous, not only for his appearance and for his ability, 
but also because of the fact that he represented in his single pergon 
a Press commanding a constituency of three hundred millions, was 
the Hon. Surendra Nath Banerjee, of the Bengalee, Calcutta. He, 
as has already been stated, was the solitary representative of the 
native Indian Press. It was not by any means the first visit that he 
had paid to this country. When he was a youth of twenty he came’ 
to England to take the Indian Civil Service examination, which he 
passed. After serving two years in India as an assistant magistrate, 
he found it much ‘more congenial to interpret the wishes and aspira- 
tions of his fellow-countrymen than to act as civil servant of the 
Indian Government. He became proprietor of the Bengalee news- 
paper in 1879, and four years later achieved the distinction of being 
imprisoned for contempt of court. If he be not “first in war and 
“first in peace and first in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen,” he 
has been one of the foremost leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
and has twice occupied the legislative chair, and has also served in 
the Legislative Council. A year or two ago he was crowned, half in 
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joke and half in earnest, “King of Bengal,” by some enthusiastic 
students of Calcutta. Mr. Banerjee is a man who was much more 
at home at Oxford than most of his Colonial colleagues, and he 
spoke our language with an accuracy and eloquence which some 
envied and all admired. 

Mr. Ashenheim is another Who was the sole representative, of an 
important, though not so numerically. overwhelming a constituency 
as that represented by Mr. Banerjee. He is the chairman of the- 
directors of the Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica, and has had more 
experience as a lawyer than as a journalist. Mr. John Stuart, editor 
of the Rangoon Gasette, a genial and capable Scotchman, représented , 
Burmah. Ceylon had another solitary representative. ‘Major 
William Graeme St. Clair was the only representative of the Press 
of the Straits Settlements. All the other editors may be divided into 
four great groups. The Dominion of Canada sent fourteen, of whom 
only two represented the French Press. South Africa was also 
represented by a bilingual contingent. From the newest of our 
Dominions came nine British and two Dutch. New Zealand was 
represented by six representatives, while Australia Bad no fewer than 
fourteen. a 

The ascendancy of the Australians was not exactly resented by 
the other delegates, but was occasionally subject to a little remark. 
The chairmanship of the whole fifty-five editors was conferred upon 

` Mr. Robert Kyffin-Thomas, the proprietor of the Adelaide Register, 
physically a fine man, standing head and shoulders above most of 
his companions. Mr. Kyfin-Thomas, unlike some of the other pro- 
prietors of the party, graduated as reporter and editor before he 
became a newspaper proprietor. He had behind him ‘a long record 
of good service rendered in a number of public offices, and he dis- 
charged his onerous duties as chairman with tact and discretion. 
Another notable Australian was the Hon. J. W. Kirwan, who was 
the editor of the Miner, of Kalgoorlie, in West Australia. He was 
the secretary of the Australian delegation, and had served both in 
the Colonial Legislature and in the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. He was one of the few representatives of Australia that 
were not native born. Like many another distinguished journalist, 
he hailed from Ireland; but his nationalist enthusiasm was consider- 
ably tempered by his wider experience gained in responsible govern- 
ment in Australia. Melbourne was represented by E. S. Cunningham, 
of the Argus, a stout Free Trader, and the Hon. Theodore Fink, 
proprietor of the Herald, one of the few sons of Israel in the company, 
and Dr. G. A. Syme, son of the great “Syme,” of the Age. Another 
notable Australian was the Hon. J. W. ee of Perth, who was 
further distinguished by the fact that he was accompanied by his 
wife, to all appearances almost a child bride, but who in reality 
was the mother of three children. Dr. Hackett was one of the 
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Colonists who declined a knighthood. Like Mr. Kirwan he was born 
in Ireland. Mr. F. W. Ward, of Sydney, represented not only the 
Daily Telegraph of New South Wales, but also the Brisbane Courier. 
Fe had with him Mr. Thomas Temperley, who was Past President 
of the New South Wales County Press Association. 

The South African contingent was very much in evidence. Its most 
conspicuous representative was Dr. Engelenburg, of the Volkstem, Pre- 
toria, a Dutchman; full of the keenest interest in all that he saw and 
heard, and quite capable of effective speech when opportunity offered. 
Like his colleague, Mr. Charles Fickhardt, who represented The Friend, 
of Bloemfontein, he was on commando against us during the war, 
but rfone of the most Imperialist of the Britishers could have been 
more cordial in their support of the new Dominion founded under the 
British flag in South Africa than the Boer journalists who represented 
the Press of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. Mr. Maitland 
Park was of the most distinguished of the British delegation, 
although Mr. G. H. Kingswell, of the Rand Daily Mail at Johannes- 
burg, may be said to have run him close for the first position. Mr 
Kingswell is a New Zealander born, and has a wide and varied 
experience as Australian journalist, war correspondent, and South 
African newspaper proprietor. Mr. G. L. Robinson, editor of the 
Star, Johannesburg, was the solitary representative of Lord Milner’s 
kindergarten. He was educated at Magdalen, and acted as private 
secretary to Lord Milner from 1go1 to 1904. There were two 
representatives from Natal, Mr. P. Davis of the Witness, and Mr. 
Woodhead of the Mercury. 

The Canadian contingent was fairly represented. Sir Hugh 
Graham, of the Star, Montreal, was selected to respond to 
Lord Rosebery at the opening banquet, and how admirably 
he acquitted himself only a small portion of the company could 
realise, owing to the fact of the limited range of his voice. The 
orator of the Canadian group was Mr. J. A. Macdonald, of the Globe, 
Toronto, whose ancestors three generations ago went out to America 
to fight for King George. He, with true Highland fire, at least on one 
occasion intervened in the discussion of the Conference with decisive 
effect. The clan of Macdonald, it may be said, was much over- 
represented: out of fifty-five editors three were Macdonalds. One 
represented Halifax, Nova Scotia, another the Free Press of 
Christchurch, New Zealand, while I have already mentioned Mr. 
Macdonald of the Globe. I bracket Mr. W. J. Herder, representative 
af St. John’s, Newfoundland, along with the Canadian contingent, 
although as yet Newfoundland has not thrown in her destinies with 
the Dominion. k 

A, distinct group, differing in many respects from the 
representatives of the Colonial Press, were the Anglo-Indian 
journalists, who found a most eloquent and effective speaker 
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in Mr. Stanley Reed, of the Times of India. Mr. G. M. Chesney, 
~- of the Pioneer, may be regarded- as the doyen of the Anglo-Indian 

Press. Madras was represented by Mr. A. E. Lawson, of the Mail, Mr. 

E: Digby, of the Indian Daily News, Calcutta, represented not only 

his paper, but the memory of his father, who devoted his life to the 

service of India. Mr. F. Crosbie Rolls, of the Times of Ceylon, 

might be regarded as affiliated to this group, as also the representa- 

tives of Burmah and Singapore. 

There only remains to be noticed the New Zealand con- 
tingent, of which Mr. Gresley Lukin, editor of the Evening 
Post, Wellington, was probably the leading representative. 
He was born in Tasmania, but has edited the Morning Post’ 
in New Zealand since 1896. Mr. H. Brett, of the Auckland Star, 

+ was a managing director rather than an editor; but, as founder and 
vice-president of the New Zealand Press Association, he had a right 
to his position. Mr. Cohen, of the ‘Evening Star, appeared for a 
second time ina journalistic team. He will be remembered as a con- , 
genial companion on the German trip of two years ago. Mr. W. S. 
Douglas, of the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, brought to the 
New World the energy and enthusiasm and experience which he had 
acquired in the journalism of the North of England. 

Altogether, the fifty-five were a fairly representative team. 

~Improvements might have been made here and there; but, take them 
all round, they probably represented the Press of the Empire as 
fully as any similar body that could have been named. They 
were pleasant companions, somewhat reserved—more reserved than 
might have been anticipated—industrious, observant, and they leave 
behind them a host of pleasant associations and genial memories. 


PART III. 
RESULTS OF THE VISIT. 


The first and outstanding result of the visit is to familiarise the 
representatives of the Press with each other. The net result 
has been distinctly good from the point of view of friendship. 
I do not think that either the overseas visitors or their guests 
have discovered any great genius in their respective ranks. The 
journalists at home and abroad are very much on the same level. 
They vary from-the commonplace journeyman to the more or less 
keen-sighted intuitive seer, but the former class is more numerous 
than the latter. Nor can I say honestly that the proportion of those 
who have the prophetic instinct is larger among our overseas visitors 
than among their brethren in the Homeland, where assuredly it is 
not too much in evidence.’ We are an ordinary lot all round, we 

f journalists of the Empire, highly respectable, serious and conscien- 
tious. But few of us, either at home or abroad, are aflame with the 
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conviction of a divine call, or even a consuming faith in the latent 
potentialities of our own profession. Men of considerable mark and 
ability have come to us, but with two or three exceptions none of them 
brought any distinct message or ’struck a note of fresh enthusiasm. 
Our brethren from overseas, perhaps by being over-driven with the 
ceaseless round of engagements, had not much breathing time left 
with Which to impress their English confrères with their conceptions 
of our larger destinies within or without the Empire, on this or the 
other side of the grave. : 

A no less obvious result of the Conference has been*to quicken 


.the sense of the unity of the Empire, so far at least as the white- 


skinned races are concerned. The greater and deeper trouble involved ` 
by the collision between the white and coloured races of the Empire 
remains unsolved, nor was there any attempt on the part of our visitors 
to contribute much to the enlightenment of the old country on this 
most thorny of all questions. The Australians, with one consent, 
supported their determination to maintain a white Australia, and the 
Boers were equally uncompromising in their objection to recognise the 
equality of coloured men. There is a great deal of high falutin talk 
as to'our Imperial destinies which might be exchanged with profit 
for one hour’s serious practical consideration of the question as to 
how far it is possible to run a parti-coloured Empire, in which the 
white minority of the King’s subjects absolutely refuse to recognise 
the right of their fellow-subjects to travel, settle, or tò trade in all 
parts of the King’s dominions. The question is most acute in South 
Africa. It seemed to me that, although we heard a great deal abqut 
India being the brightest jewel in King Edward’s crown, the attitude 
of the overseas Colonies towards our Indian fellow-subjects, and, 
further, towards India itself, is one that is not characterised by 
sympathy or by admiration. The glamour of the glory of the Indian 
Empire no doubt flits fitfully before the mind of our brethren in the 
Dominions, but I rather suspect they would not feel any poignant 
pang if their destinies were not tied up irrevocably with the fortunes 
of Hindostan. ‘. 

The most important contribution which the editors in conference 
made to the political enlightenment of the Empire was the peremptory 
fashion in which they snuffed out the attempt made by the friends 
of Lord Roberts to demand the adoption of universal compulsory 
service throughout the Empire. The motion, brought in by Mr. Fink, 
of Melbourne, was vehemently supported by the editors of the 
Spectator and the National Review. But it was simply blown out of 
the water by Mr. Macdonald, of Toronto, who never employed his 
effective eloquence to* better purpose. To attempt to convert the 
free federation of self-governing Republics, now held together by the 
golden circlet of the Crown, into a cast-iron military Empire was 
resented, and rightly resented, by the journalistic representatives of 
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the Dominions. The right of each Dominion to decide for itself 
whether or not it would submit its citizens to the yoke of military 
service was jealously asserted, and by none more jealously than by 
the representatives of Colonies where something like universal milj- 
tary training is already enforced. The common sense of the editors 
revolted against the attempt of Greater Britain to dictate to Great 
Britain what’ sacrifices are demanded by the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The Colonials were not exactly gratified by, the persistent and 
painstaking suggestion by Lord Roberts that the Colonial volunteers, 
who helped him to achieve victories which the Regulars of the British 
Army had failed to secure, must have been useless to him because they’ 
had only spent a few days in camp and a few hours in dnl. If it is 
not good to look a gift-horse in the mouth, it is not less ill to slight 
the value of the military services which Colonial patriotism rendered 
us in the South African war. But this was not the only instance in 
which the drift of Colonial sentiment, as expressed by the journalists, 
did not accord with the moods of English Jingoism. Our Colonial 
brethren have but jittle sympathy with the autocratic Crown Colony 
kind of Imperialism embodied in Lord Milner. The chances of Lord 

-Milner ever becoming Colonial Secretary were never very bright; 
they are distinctly overclouded to-day. His appointment would not 
merely jeopardise the newly-found unity of South Africa, it would 
excite an uneasy feeling of disquietude, not to say distrust, in every 
self-governing Colony. A German by birth and a bureaucrat by 
temperament is about the last man in the world whom South Africa, 
Canada and Australia would wish to see installed in Downing Street. 

The most satisfactory, and perhaps the least expected, result of 

_ the editorial visit has been the coup de grace which it has administered 
to the favourite argument of the Protectionists. From Mr. Chamber- 
lain down to the humblest member of the Protectionist claque, we 
have been told that, unless we rewarded the Colonies for giving us 
preference by revolutionising our own fiscal system in order to give 
them an advantage in our markets against their foreign competitors, 
the Empire would go to pieces. It was confidently calculated in 
certain quarters that it would be possible to engineer this Editors’ 
Conference so as to convert it into a Protectionist caucus. Some 
over-suspicious Free Traders were even ready to denounce the whole 
thing as a Tariff Reform trick. 

If the Tariff Reformers ever entertained any such hopes of exploit- 
ing the visit of the editors in the interests of the Protectionist section 
of the Unionist party, they must feel to-day very much like Balak, 
King of Moab, after listening to the words*of Balaam, the son of 
Peor. For although there was no public demonstration on the 
question, it was soon made abundantly manifest to all who met our 
guests that all their best men resented as a scoundrelly insult to 
Colonial Ipyalty the Tariff Reform cry that they expected to be paid 
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for granting us preference, and that if they were not paid they would 

cut the painter. Henceforth, whenever we hear any blatant bellower 

proclaiming that the Empire will go to pieces unless we pay the 

Colonies for giving us preference by taxing the bread and meat of 

our own people, we shall know that he lies in his throat. For nothing 

is made more unmistakably manifest by the visit of the editors than 

that tHe Colonies resent as a cruel calumny the accusation that their 

loyalty to the Homeland will perish unless they are bribed by tariff . 
concessions to remain true to the Empire. 

Naturally enough, the editors were much exercised on the subject 
of Imperial defence. All the notables of the Empire harangued them 
‘on thessubject, the burden of all their speeches being the same—viz., 
that as the British Empire floats upon the Fleet, all parts of the 
Bmpire should see to it that there is enough water under its keel 
So far as could be perceived in private conversation, our journalistic 
guests were not particularly impressed by the German scare. The 
Canadians know that the United States would not tolerate German 
conquests on American soil. The Australians, one and all, regarded 
Japan rather than Germany as the coming enemy. New Zealand, 
according to Sir Robert Stout, is fully determined to hoist the Stars 
and Stripes if Great Britain ever loses the sovereignty of the seas; 
and South Africa is much more preoccupied with the native ‘peril 
than with any risk of foreign war. There was hardly a journalist 
who did not accept the need for maintaining a Navy twice as strong 
as the next strongest European Power as axiomatic. But there was 
ho disposition on the part of the editors of the Empire to echo the 
bellicose clamour of the panicmongers of Fleet Street. 

It is probable that the one subject which more than any commanded 
the attention of the editors was the possibility of cheapening the 
transmission of news. M. Marconi believes that wireless messages, 
which are now sent across the Atlantic at 24d. per word, will soon be 
transmitted at a penny per word. In his opinion the time is close 
at hand when it will be as easy to send’a wireless from Plymouth 
to New Zealand as it is to-day for Admiral Fisher from the conning- 
tower of the Empire in Whitehall to communicate to every British 
man-of-war within a radius of a thousand miles. If so, the cable ' 
companies will have to cut their rates or cut their throats. 

Much mere might be said upon many other aspects of this remark- 
able visit of the artificers of public opinion to the capital of the 
Empire. They themselves will in due course tell us their impressions 
of us and of our ways. Until we have such authentic record we must 
confine ourselves to noting what seem to be the salient features of 
a visit.which was not less excellently conceived than it was admirably 
carried out. If Great Britain has become more than ever the Home- 
land of the journalists of Greater Britain, the chief object of that 
visit has been attained. 

W. T. STEAD. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE ATHANASIJAN 
CREED. 


HE Church of England stands oncemore in the course of her 
long history at the parting of the ways. The great subject 
of the revision of her Prayer Book has been brought so definitely 
before her that she must at last answer yes or no. She must‘either 
enter upon a long and difficult task for the sake of the spiritual needs 
of her children, or she must stop her ears to all cries of distress and 
play the step-mother to many of the most devoted of her sons. The 
defects of the Prayer Book of 1662, which we still use, are no harmless 
trifles; they have grown dangerous by long neglect ; they are wounds 
not bound up through which the strength of our Church ebbs daily 
away. 

Of all causes of danger perhaps none is greater than the rubric 
which makes the recitation of Quicumgue vult (“the Athanasian 
“Creed ”), with its damnatory or minatory clauses, compulsory on 
Christmas morning and on twelve other occasions throughout the 
year in every consecrated building belonging to the Church of 
England. The Quicumgue vult comes in with its perplexities and 
with its terrors to distract the simple Churchman in the course of his 
devotion. He is baptised into the Faith as it is set forth in the 
Apostles’ Creed, he is instructed for Confirmation in the same Creed, 
and finally it is the Apostolicum which is recited to him when he is 
visited on his sick bed. His confidence in this confession is sustained 
by the simple Scriptural language in which it is couched. If, however, 
this language seems at times to be too simple to meet the mental 
questionings which may arise within him, he is given the Te Deum 
as a further guide. In Te Deum he is taught to confess the glory 
of the Trinity and also the truth of the Incarnation in a devotional 
form, which is helpful both to the soul añd to the mind. The 
Te Deum and the Apostles’ Creed, which are recited in the ordinary 
course, are wholly in tune with our English Matins. On the great 
festivals, however, a jarring note is struck. It is thought well (so it 
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seems) that on Christmas day we should be reminded of the bitterness 
of strife between Arian and orthodox in Western Christendom in the 
fifth and sixth centuries,* when the Vandal t upheld heterodoxy with 
the sword of war and of persecution, and the Frank, no blameless 
champion, fought for the Faith. A Confession which owes but little 
of its language to Scripture, a Confession argumentative in tone and 
provocative, is suddenly put into the mouths of the simplest Church- 
man, Churchwoman, and Churchchild. Our Morning Prayer passes 
into an unknown tongue, and the unlearned brother is not edified, 
but, on the contrary, the stream of his devotion is interrupted. It is 
true that some of the defenders of our present use suggest that a 
remedy *would be found, if the clergy would preach regularly upon 
Quicumque vult. God help our villages and slums! The task of 
explaining the peculiarities of the Quicumque (as distinguished from 
Te Deum) is one that could be undertaken only by a trained theo- 
logian speaking to an audience which had already received some 
instruction in philosophy. These two conditions, however, are not 
both satisfied in the majority of our parishes. It is safe to predict 
that the language of Quicumgue vult will remain an unknown tongue 
long after our generation has passed away. 

But the danger does not lie in the unknown tongue in which the 
mystery of the Trinity is confessed, but in the damnatory clauses 
in which the whole Confession is set. The language of this part of 
Quicumque vult is quite clear. The unknown author knew well what 
he meant when he came to his warnings of damnation. After he 
has written out all his propositions he turns with unfaltering sternness 
upon his reader: “ This,” he says with his last words, “is the Catho- 
“lick Faith: which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 
“saved.” Rightly does Jeremy Taylor sum up: “Nothing there (in 
“ Quicumque vult but damnation and perishing everlastingly, unless 
“the article of the Trinity be believed as it is there with curiosity 

“and minute particularities explained.”{ In truth the English of the. 
last verse does not sufficiently represent the unqualified form in which 
the judgment i is pronounced. A closer rendering of the Latin gives, 
“This is the Catholic Faith which except each man shall believe 
“faithfully and firmly, he cannot be saved.” 

Now the offence of the damnatory clauses lies not in their severity, 
but in the doubtfulness which attaches to them as statements of fact. 
If there were reasonable assurance of their truth, we should have to 
submit to their severity. But it is just the truth of them that is in 
question. An anonymous author of unknown origin and uncertain 
date tells us that we must believe the Catholic Faith as stated by him, 


* Our authorities seem pretty equally divided, some giving the fifth century, others 
the sixth, as the date of vuit. 
t Jobu ‘Dowden (Bishop ee eerch), “Further Studies in the Prayer Book,” 
pages 109 ff; ie 
See his “ orks,” Vol. V., pages 406-7 (Heber’s edition). 
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for otherwise we shall perish everlastingly. It is always difficult to 4 
prove a negative, and it would have been impossible to disprove the 
statements of final judgment put forth by the author, if he had not 
overshot himself in his eagerness to exclude those who refuse his ‘ 
terms from the possibility of salvation. But when he states in verse 2 
that except every one do keep this F. aith of his whole and undefiled, 
“without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,” he asserts 4 matter 
to be free from doubt which in fact is beset with doubt—namely, the 
final fate of those who fall short of holding the full Catholic Faith. 
Unless we take all the strength from his strong assertion by intro- 
‘ducing qualifications of our own, we must pronounce the statement 
to be false. ' . s 
.’ In any. case the damnatory or minatory clauses cannot be “ proved” 
from Scripture. It is true that severe warnings against unhelief and 
disobedience are to be found in the Bible, but they are not associated 
there with a requirement to accept any formal and detailed statement 
of doctrine. To take these warnings as equivalent to the minatory 
clauses of Quicumgue vuit is to wrest the meaning of Scripture. 
Against such wresting weighty and responsible voices are continually 
being raised, but hitherto they seem to have been but little regarded. 
„On May 10, 1905, the Bishops of the Convocation of Canterbury 
passed a resolution by 18 votes to 5 affirming that the minatory 
clauses, taken in their primd facie meaning, “convey a more 
“unqualified statement than Scripture warrants.” 

A little later in the same year the memorial from the University 
of Cambridge, signed by ninety leading teachers both of theology 
and of other subjects, all being communicant members of the Church 
of England, expressed a similar conviction: “The so-called damna- 
“tory clauses, taken in their plain meaning, go beyond the warrant 
“of Scripture.” Again, in the same summer, eighteen English deans 
adopted the language of the southern bishops, and .confessed in a 
published memorial that the condemnatory clauses “in their prima 
- “facie meaning convey a more unqualified statement than Scripture 
“warrants.” These pronouncements, important as they are in them- 
selves, are yet only symptoms of something felt throughout the Church 
of England. The feeling in the Church must be at least as deep 
and as strong as in 1871-2, when nearly 3,000 clergy signed an address 
to the two Archbishops expressing an objection to the present use 
of Quicumque vult.* We have an indication of the feeling of the 
North in the fact that the bishops of the Northern Convocation, in’ ` 
May, 1904, by a formal motion carried with only one dissentient, 
. recognised “the grave difficulties which attend the recitation [of the 
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*I base this opinion on what I myself hear and see. Some defenders of the 
damnatory clauses try to minimise the number of their opponents. I can only say 
that it is too large to be safely neglected. Moreover, I can assert from my own 
knowledge that many who cannot make up their minds to ask for a change, would 
gladly acquiesce in the non-recitation of Quicumque, if it were made lawful. 
- © ` 
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“ Quicumque” and desired that a change might be made in the present 
use of it. The prominent feature of the present phase of this long 
controversy is the preponderance among leaders of the Church and 
teachers of theology of an opinion in favour of a change of use. 
The Church of England is now at the very parting of the ways. 
The making of the decision is indeed a cumbrous business, since 
the two Houses of each Convocation (actively) and the two Houses 
of Parliament (at least by formal consent) have to take part in it. 
In July of the present year a vote should be taken in the Lower Housé 
of the Convocation of Canterbury on the proposal of a Committee 
to alter the present rubric which directs that Quicumgue “shall be 
“sung ot said” on certain festivals into the form “may be sung or 
“said” An amendment which may possibly be proposed is one in 
favour of dropping this rubric altogether.® 
In the direction of one of these proposals, or of some similar one, 
lies the path of honour for the Church of England. She cannot 
honourably attempt to continue to coerce so many of the most learned 
and spiritually-minded of her sons to repeat as part of a Confession 
of Faith-words which they believe go beyond the warrant of Scripture, 
and (in the case of verse 2) beyond the truth. She cannot honourably 
continue to treat Quicumgue vult as a Creed—z.e., as a primary docu- 
ment of the Faith—the public confession of which is necessary for 
all Christians. The facts of the case are better known now than in 
1662. The slowly-formed irresistible verdict of history has stripped 
“the “ Crede of the Great Doctour Athanasius ” of its borrowed plumes, 
and it stands now as an anonymous discourse of a Western writer 
embittered past patience—perhaps by Arian persecution of the 
orthodox. If the Church of England believes (as she may well 
believe) that some of the vigorous phrases of this discourse are likely 
to be useful for the instruction of her sons, she ought to give us a 
trustworthy rendering in place of the present faulty translation, and 
‘keep Quicumque in the Prayer Bookt for easy reference. But she 
cannot honourably continue to impose a document which is not a 
Creed on the revolted moral sense of so many of the best of her sons. 
Still less can she revive the immoral expedient of an explanatory note 
to hint under a cloud of verbiage that in the damnatory clauses words 
do not mean what they mean in honest English prose. The path 
of honour for our Church lies even at this eleventh hour in acknow- 
ledging the errors of the past, in recoiling from further oppression 
of the conscience, and in leaving the guardianship of the great 
doctrines of Christianity not to anathemas, but to faith and love. 


* The rubric was dropped rom the Irish Prayer Book about thirty years ago. 
t Not in the Articles, I hope! R i i 


W. EMERY BARNES. 
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THE EISTEDDFOD IN LONDON. ` 


v. 


HE Welsh national fête has this summer come to London, 
the first time for twenty-two years, and the-event counts 
for much more than one among the usual June sensations. Strange 
to walk across the grass in Kensington Gardens while the half 
of London was still at breakfast, and hear the tinkle of a harp 
and come upon a circle of Welsh druids, attended by a ctowd of 
onlookers, among the trees. Kensington Gardens make one think 
of Thackeray and Becky Sharp; this scene recalled a page of the 
Mabinogion, in which the “Emperor Arthur” is seen having an 
Eisteddfod of his own, with a diapered satin carpet and a golden 
chair, brought by a sumpter-horse, set in state on the grass for him. 
To have risked the fantasy of a bardic “ Gorsedd ” within sound of 
the wheels of Knightsbridge; still more, to have exchanged the 
light and bright timber pavilions of the’ Eisteddfod at home for the 
sepulchral splendours of the Albert Hall, and to have maintained 
the thing there in its colours, says a great deal for the spirit of the 
men and women who did it. 

The open-air part of the féte, the Gorsedd or high session of the 
bards, is now one of the most effective items in the whole programme. 
With a little addition, a little of the art of spectacle practised at 
every town pageant new style, a little sharp stage-management, it 
could be made more effective still. In Kensington Gardens it was 
no worse than it has been in Welsh surroundings; but the intrusion 
of ‘top-hats and London frock-coats, and of photographers who set 
ùp a scaffold over against the Maen Llég, or logan-stone, quite 

. spoilt the picture. There ought to be a tyrannous master’ of the 
ceremonies, a keeper of the ring, chosen from among the bards, who 
should have as strict a conscience as Mr. Louis Parker in his pageantry. 
The “ Gorsedd,” to be seen at its best, should be seen in surroundings 
like those of Carnarvon Castle, or with a typical hill background, 
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where a six or seven-centuried antiquity conspires- with. the neo- 
druidic illusion. It is usual for it to take place on three mornings . 
of the National Eisteddfod, when the Archdruid leads out-his bardic 
college to the allotted stone circle, in white, blue and green robes, 
carrying with them harpers and pennillion-singers, a blazoned banner, 
a long sword, and a gorgeous Hirlas Horn, which ought, to be full 
of mead. There, when the Gorsedd has beén declared open, the 
prayer is said, one of a very remarkable nobility of idea‘and phrase; . 
addresses by the Archdruid and others on Cymric affairs and Cymric 
ideals are delivered from the Maen Llôg, or logan-stone, englyns 
are recited, and stanzas improvised to the harp. The other rites 
iñclude the initiation of the new young poets and graduates who have 
passed the Gorsedd examination during the year, and the granting 
of some-honorary degrees. 5 

The late Archdruid, Hwfa Mon, was a man of extraordinary powers, — 
humorous, histrionic, eloquent, who entered with gusto into the make- 
believe of the part, and wore his white robe and golden torque with 
an inimitable air of conscious magnificence. The Gorsedd, as it now 
appears, with its colours and splendours and paraphernalia, may be 
said to have grown out of his dramatic personality, aided by Sir 
Hubert Herkomer and a Welsh artist of fine instinct, known in the 
‘bardic ring as Arlunydd Penygarn. The present Archdruid, Dyved, 
is a more serious bard, who ıs determined to raise the standard of 
his bardic college, and has just succeeded in carrying a reform bill 
to that end. He has none of the histrionic faculty of his predecessor ; 
but at the present time, when the Eisteddfod is making more and 
more of its intellectual side, ‘he is a right good chief to have. _ 

The antiquity of all this bardic business has been hotly disputed 
within the last ten years. Professor J. Morris Jones, a poet himself; 
and one of the chosen adjudicators for the Chair Poem at this year’s 
Eisteddfod, has argued that the “Gorsedd” did not exist in the older 
celebrations. I suspect it owes something of its present pretty sym- 
bolism to the genius of a man of real imagination, Edward Williams, 
` otherwise “Iolo Morganwg,” who came to London in the eighteenth 
century. A passage in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1792, to which 
he occasionally contributed, leaves little doubt about it. There you 
may read how some Welsh bards, resident in Lond6n, met on Prim- 
rose Hill at the autumnal equinox (Saturday, September 22nd) in a 
circle of stones, , They carried a sword with them, which was laid 
naked on the centre stone; and all the bards present helped to 
sheathe it. If one carries the enquiry further into Iolo’s history and 
his own writings, it becomes pretty clear what part of the machinery 
and queer terminology of the Gorsedd were owing to him. We need 
not for that reason make light of it, for we have in it a sort of Robin 
Hood proverbial reflection of much scattered folk-lore about the druids 
and their astronomical circles and the rest, with a genuine enough 
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basis to it. For my part, I feel very grateful to the three Welsh , 
artistic patriots who let their imaginations run away with them on 
Primrose Hill in the year 1792. 

So much for the Gorsedd—a London re-creation of a Glamorgan 
bardic rite. The Eisteddfod itself has a much surer record at its 
back: We know of three at least that were held in the twelfth 
century, two of them at Cardigan Castle, and the last of these by 
a Prince of Dyved and the south country, Prince Rhys, in 1176. We 
read of others beginning earlier than that, and ranging on to Eliza- 
beth’s days, at Caerwys, in Flintshire; and though there were evil- 
days and blank periods when the poets and harpers were*under a 
’ cloud, we find the Eisteddfod reviving again before the ent of fhe 
eighteenth century. It had, no doubt, some queer ups and downs 
in the nineteenth, and one speaker at its recent meetings spoke’ of 
a year when it was held in a tavern, and a glass of home-brewed 
was the prize-poet’s reward. 

A very interesting document that has to do with the Caerwys 
Eisteddfod of 1568 is given by Sir John Rhys and Sir D. Brynmor 
Jones in “The Welsh People.” From this it seems that a struggle 
between the true bards and poets and their beggarly imitators was 
going on at the time. It speaks of the vagrant and idle persons © 
naming themselves “mynstrelles, rithmers and barthes,” who are lately 
grown into an intolerable multitude “within the principalitee.” So 
much so that not only are the gentlemen and others disquieted in their 
houses by their shameless disorders, but also the expert minstrels 
are much discouraged “to travail in the exercise and practize of their 
“knowledges.” Wherefore, it goes on to say, open proclamations 
are to be made in all fairs, markets, towns, etc., throughout North 
Wales, giving a year’s warning of the Eisteddfod, according to custom. 
The document mentions the silver harp which was to be the chief 
prize, now in Lord Mostyn’s possession; and in a petition for another 
Eisteddfod, which does not seem to have come off, we hear not only 
of a silver harp for harping, but a silver chair for poetty, a silver 
crowd (a kind of fiddle) for crowthing, and a silver tongue for singing. 

From this we see that the “Chairing of the Bard,” one of the 
recognised functions at every National Eisteddfod, is an old Welsh 
custom with a real history. Some details of the ceremony have been ' 
changed ; others, like the symbolic business of the sword, have been 
grafted on to it from the curious ritual of the Gorsedd. It was carried 
out at the Albert Hall the other day with due state and under the 
eye of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who himself holds, I believe, 
a degree or a title from the bardic college. When the stage has 
been dressed, and the Archdruid and the bards are in place, with the 
chair for the unknown victor in the foreground, a trumpet is blown, 
and the adjudicators are called up to deliver their verdict. This 

* rst Edition. T. Fisher Unwin, 1900, pp. 518-20, 
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year it was, as I said, the severest critic the “ Gorsedd ” has had ot 
its clams, Professor J. Morris-Jones, of Bangor University College, 
who was the chosen spokesman, which says much for its good sense 
and open-mindedness; and the subject of the poem—“ Gwlad y 
“Bryniau” (Land of the Hills). There were twenty-two poems to judge. 


‘The best of them proved to be by “ Hiraethus,” all the competing - 


poets being disguised, for obvious reasons, under a “ ffug-enw,” pr 
feigned name. When the secret victor’s presence in the Eisteddfod 
is discovered, the herald-bard and another march off and arrest him, 
a lyric prisoner, and bear him off triumphantly to the platform. The 
victor im this case was Mr. T. Gwynn Jones, of Carnarvon, one of 
the younger poets and playwrights, who has won the “Chair” once 
before-and who has undoubtedly a touch of the true spirit, the true 
“aaven,, in his writing. Before the new poet is installed the Arch- 
druid calls out three times, the symbolic sword being unsheathed, 
“ A oes Heddwch”—Is it Peace? (a cue which’ Mr. Lloyd George used 
afterwards very adroitly when he was attacked by the Suffragists. 
during his brief speech). The multitude then replies, “Heddwch! 
(Peace) with a shout that lends an impressive note to the function, 
and suggests a relic of the day when other and armed interrupters 
were abroad in the land. Finally, peace being assured, ‘the poet 1s 
enthroned; and with the delivery of englyns, or Welsh quatrains, 
specially composed in his honour, this unique piece of pageantry comes 
to an end. 

You may wonder what the standard of this prize poetry may be, 
and what is the claim of the poets who win the bardic chair or the 
crown—another of the recognised prizes to-day—at these Welsh 
fêtes? Both have increased very markedly i in our own time, and there 
is less setting of didactic and uninspiring themes, and more feeling 
for the art as contrasted with the artifice of verse. It must be 


‘remembered that Welsh prosody’ is far more intricate than English, 


and that in the writing of what are called the “close-measures,” 
where the verbal reverberations and assonances are definitely pre- 
scribed, as well as the stanzaic mould, the writers require a deal of 
science, beside their play of mother-wit and imagination, to make 
good such poems as the awdl, or ode-elaborate, and the cywydd, 
or ode-simple. There is a danger, in the extreme complicacy of 
the metrical machinery, that the pedant should thrive at the expense 
of the poet ; and so it has sometimes proved. But a fresh and healthy 
breath of lyric poetry has blown over the Welsh Academe latterly, 
and the winners at this London Eisteddfod count among them three 
or four poets at least who, I should say, are equal to any three or four 
of at all similar genre who are writing in English. 

Poetry and its special cult, however, are only one of the aims of 
the Eisteddfod. Music counts popularly for much more in the feast. 
There indeed is an art which, as Mr. Balfour said when presiding 
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- at the first day’s meeting, is not subject to “the tragedy of art” by 
which the true accent ın literature and poetry of any one language 
1s shut off from any other. It is an art, needless to say, that is a 
national passion with the Welsh people. The battles of the choirs, 
the battle especially in “Y Brif Gystadleuaeth Gorawl ” (a title which 
reads meanly enough in English the “Chief Choral Competition,” the 
last being a word to suggest economics and melancholy), and tite lesser 
struggles of the singing men and women, are things that must be 
witnessed and heard to be appreciated. ‘This year the revival of 
the interest in Welsh folk-song, thanks to the stimulus of the new 
Welsh Folk-Song Society, added a store of fresh lyric moments 
to the programme. And the Pennillion-singing to the harp, a del» 
ciously simple fireside art, which calls at its best for the tùneful wit 
of an improvisator, and which has been threatened of late ‘by the 
tyrannous piano, certainly appeared in better sort than for some time 
before. This was the verdict of Eos Dar, who was the adjudicator, 
and who is the most masterly Pennillion-singer I have ever had.the 
fortune to hear. There is no fear of the Welsh harp falling out of 
favour while he can stir the oak-leaves (his name, “Eos Dar,” means 
Nightingale of the Oaks). 

The complaint has often been made of late years that Welsh 

singing as a fme art does not advance, and that its choirs do not 
hold their own with their English rivals. But to my prejudiced ear 
there is always a particular emotional quality in Welsh singing at 
its best which is a thing apart, and which I would walk miles to hear. 
The musical men and adjudicators who choose the music and decide 
the prizes at the National Eisteddfod have seemed latterly to discount 
this emotional warmth and colour. It is not refined, according to 
the ordinary concert-room standard. Neither is Pennillion-singing 
‘refined, judged by the art of the drawing-room. But the qualities 1 
mean are born of true Welsh characteristics, and these are the things 
an Eisteddfod lives to maintain. 
_ A word should be said about the development of the elements in. 
‘the literary side of the festival, which have helped to make it an 
itinerant university of the people. The London programme offered 
serious prizes in history and folk-lore, in the prose essay, in romance, 
in the drama too, most of which were worked hard for, and the 
results of which in some cases at least will prove, I believe, to be 
solid, regenerative and lasting. They all speak to the refrain which 
Mr. Lloyd George phrased as a “nation going forward—yes, a nation 
“going forward.” But he was wise in saying the Eisteddfod should 
not often come to London: “It would be too much like an eagle 
“in the Zoological Gardens.” Yes, even Ees Dar, nightingale of the 
oaks, might lose his music at last in the oaks of Kensington. 
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THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


II. TRADE UNIONISM AND OVER-SUPPLY OF UNSKILLED 
. x LABOUR. 


N a previous article I mentioned that, in my opinion, two of the 
i ‘deep-seated causes of unemployment are (1) the indirect effect 
of the inefficiency of our elementary education in its failure to ~ 
raise children of the, labouring classes to a standard of living higher 
than that of their parents, thereby allowing the most rapid increase of 
population—and thus of the supply of labour—to take place in the 
very class in which wages are already lowest ; and (2) the action of 
powerful trade unions in forcing up and maintaining high wages 
when not justified by the conditions of trade, which prevents the 
natural expansion with population of the numbers employed in an 
industry, and actually throws men out of work in periods of 
depression. 

In the present essay I propose to eas these causes of unem- 
ployment in detail Unfortunately a complete comprehension of 
them is impossible without a knowledge of some of the most 
complicated parts of economic theory, and it is quite impossible 
to discuss such matters in language which shall demand no mental 
_effort on the part of the reader. Owing to the great public import- 
ance of a full understanding of the causes of unemployment, I 
have thought it worth while to endeavour to render the theory 
of the. subject accessible to the general reader, and have been at 
some pains to state my views as simply and clearly as the space at 
my disposal would permit. 
x . 


Wages Under Competitive Conditions. 


The rate of wages of any kind or grade of labour is determined 
- by the balance of supply and demand for that particular kind of 
labour. It is most important to realise clearly at the outset that 
there is no such thing as a general level of wages for skilled 
employments and another for unskilled occupations. There are 
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innumerable classes or grades of workers, by which I mean persons 
doing different mental or manual operations; and they must be 


distinguished from one another even though their products differ 


only in quality. In coal-mining there are perhaps eight or ten 
different occupations; in a woollen mill, thirty; in a boot factory, 
forty or fifty; and on a railway more than a hundred. „In the 


_ building trade there are carpenters and joiners doing much the 


same work as cabinet-makers and shop-fitters, only of a poorer 
quality. There are the plasterers, who do the rough flat work of 
the speculative builder, and others of higher grade who execute 
complicated mouldings and designs. For'every one of these occu- 
pations or grades of labour, there is a separate balance of supply 
and demand; although, as I shall make clear later, the conditions 


both of supply and demand of different grades of labonr are morer | 


less interdependent. 

Before proceeding further it is essential that I should explain 
precisely what economists understand by the terms demand and 
supply. The, demand for any particular commodity, say sugar, is 
defined by a statement, or list, of the different quantities of the 
commodity which the buyers‘in a market will be ready to buy 
at a series of different prices. It is well known to merchants that 
the lower the price of any goods the more there will be bought 


in a given time, and tHat a rise of price tends to “restrict con- 


“sumption,” as is said. For our purpose we may bear in mind 
that the quantity bought and consumed by the public at large 
always increases as ithe price decreases, provided the state of 


demand remains unaltered. If the demand’ should change, however,- 
we/have an entirely new list of quantities which ‘will be bought ' 


at given prices: greater quantities if the‘demand increases, smaller 
if it decreases. For example, if England consumes 33 million 
hundredweights of sugar, with the price at 11s. per hundredweight, 
and 37 million hundredweights when the price is ọs., and so forth, 
that is one state of the demand.* If at these prices of 11s. and gs, 
the public were to consume 39 and 44 million hundredweights, that 
would be an increase of the demand; if only 30 and 33 millions, 
that would be a decrease. Changes of demand are, in fact, always 
‘taking place, as I shall explain in my next article; and they are 
due to changes either in the wealth of the people, or in their tastes, 
of which the former accounts for much of the more rapid fluctuations 


‘of demand. 


The supply of a commodity is defined in a similar manner. At 
certain prices certain amounts of a commodity are forthcoming, a 
higher price usually being required to bring forth a larger quantity. 
The only exceptions to this rule are certain manufacturing industries, 
when a long time is allowed for increased capital to -be invested 

* These figures are closely in accord with the actual facts. ` 
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and the economies of large-scale production to be realised, thus 
allowing a larger quantity to be supplied at a lower price. A- change 
of supply means similarly a change in the quantities: which will be 
forthcoming at given prices. i 

In any given state of the demand and supply for a commodity 
the two series of quantities which will be bought and sold at various 
prices overlap, and there is necessarily one price at which the 
quantity demanded is exactly equal to the quantity which will be 
supplied. This is the price at which the commodity will sell, so long 
as the conditions assumed remain unaltered. 

It will be readily understood that the terms demand and supply 
in refefence to labour are to be understood in a similar way, only 
substituting rate of wages for price, and quantity of labour offered 
fot quantity of commodity which will be forthcoming. The idea 
of “quantity of labour offering” requires careful definition, however. 
In any given grade of labour those men are to be considered as 
offering who are actually employed, and also all those who, if out of 
work, are actively seeking employment. The length of day for which 
the men are willing to work also greatly affects the supply of labour. 
It will be convenient, however, in the argument which follows to 
regard the supply of labour as meaning solely the numbers of men 
who offer themselves, assuming that they are all willing to work for 
an equal length of day. 

The demand for any kind of labour depends upon what a few- 
additional men would be worth to an employer if added to the staff 
already engaged in his works. If by employing a little more labour 
of any grade, whether by taking on additional men, or by working 
his present staff overtime, the employer can add to his total revenue 
a certain amount, say #10 a week, after. covering all additional 
expenses except the wages of the men, he will be ready to pay any 
sum less than 410 for employing such additional labour, for out of 
the difference he would make a profit. 

There are two causes which alter the money value of extra Jabour 
to the employer, both tending to make it decrease. In the first 
place, it depends upon the price which the’ mantifacturer obtains 
when selling the finished commodity, after he has subtracted the 
cost of the raw material which enters into it. An increased demand 
by the public for the goods will raise their price and enable ‘the 
employer to pay higher wages and employ more men, provided the 
cost of the raw materials has not advanced. Secondly, the money 
value of additional men to the employer may be very greatly affected 
by improvements in ‘machinery. A boot manufacturer, for instance, 
who found it worth his while to employ twenty men “cutting out” 
by hand would probably find that six or eight men would be 
sufficient with machine cutters, though, as he would want the most 
intelligent and energetic men, he would find that even this smaller 
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number could only be retained at the work by giving them a slightly 
increased wage. His demand for labour would evidently be entirely 
changed. Instead of being ready to pay perhaps 26s. per week if 
he employed twenty men, 25s. if he employed twenty-four men, and 
24s. if he employed twenty-eight men, he would now find it worth 
his while to pay 30s. each for employing six men, 28s. eąch for 
employing eight men, and 26s. each for employing ten men. These 
rates of wages which I have mentioned he would be ready to pay 
will alter, it must be remembered, with any appreciable alteration in 
the price of boots. 

A still better appreciation of the demand for labour ‘will be 
obtained by another illustration. Let us assume that a * master 
baker, without in any way changing the machinery, ovens, etc, with - 
which his bakery is equipped, were to progressively increase the 
number of journeymen bakers he employed. The total output of the 
bakery would be increased with each man added; but, there being 
no increase in the equipment, after several men had been added, ‘the 
additional ones would perhaps be getting in each other's way and 
adding very little to the total produce, so that it might prove that 
the results were as in the following table: 


Table I—E ficiency of Additional Labour in Producing Bread. 


t 
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Here, the first column shows the number of men; the second, the 
total- output of the bakery with that number of men at work; the 
third, the increase in the total production due to the addition’ of 
another man. The fourth column shows the money value to the 


`. employer of each additional man, and it is obtained in this way: 


From the price of the loaf, say fivepence, subtract the cost of the 


raw materials, chiefly flour, and a small allowance for depreciation, 
—_—! 5 - 
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altogether. say twopence; the difference—threepence—is multiplied 
into the extra number of loaves produced by each man. The fifth 
column assumes that the price of bread is raised to 8d, but the cost 
of raw materials only to 34d., so that the worth of each additional 
man is increased. The master’s demand for journeymen bakers— 
_ that is, the numbers of them whom he can with profit employ at the 
different rates of wage—is thus seen to be dependent on the price 
of bread and the cost of the raw materials. With these prices as 
in column four, he would employ four men if they could be had for 
3s. a day, but only three men if they demanded 5s. a day. With 
rices as in column five he would employ five men if obtainable at 
3s., but only four if not obtainable at less than 5s. The table shows, 
then, how the value of each additional man to his employer decreases, 
` añd therefore that the higher the wage the smaller 1s the number of 
men that can be employed; also that an increase in the difference 
between the price of the finished commodity and the cost of its raw 
materials increases the number of men which can be employed. It 
will be understood that if the master baker adopted improved 
machinery or better ovens, the whole of the above table would be 
altered. The first two or three men might, for instance, produce very 
much more bread for him than shown above, and then additional 
men be worth much less to him. 

The example which we have just considered belongs to an industry 
which is gimple in its manual operations and its business organisa- 
tion, and it will be convenient, therefore, to make further use of it 
Precisely the same principles underlie production in all factories, ių 
agriculture, mines, and so forth. 

We have now examined the demand for labour, and seen that at 
certain rates of wage the master will be ready to employ certain 
numbers of men, the number increasing as the rate-of wage to be 
paid’to all decreases. If we add together the individual demand 
schedules for all the masters in the trade of a country or district, 
we obtain the total demand. Since there cannot be two prices for 
the same commodity in the same market at one time, all men of 
equal ability who are employed will receive, or be able to enforce 
the receipt of, an equal wage. The number of men actually employed 
and the wage which they receive depend in a given state of the 
demand upon the other variable—the supply. 

By the condition of supply of labour of any given kind or 
grade in any industry we mean the different numbers of men who 
would be actually employed, and offering themselves for employment, 
in that industry at a series of different rates of wages. Each man 
has at any moment a certain minimum rate for less than which he 
would not consider it worth while to work, and, he may be considered 
to be offering himself at this and any higher rate.* As the wage-rate 


* Every one is familiar with the manner in which this minimum is reduced asa 
man’s immediate resources disappear, so that if long out of work it may fall 
considerably. This would mean a change of supply. — 
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offered increases, therefore, more and more men are to be reckoned 

as part of the supply. The supply of builders’ joiners in a given 
` country or district, into which immigration was not easy, for instance, 

might at any given time, apart from trade-union combination, stand 
` somewhat as in the following table: 


Table I1—Supply Schedule of Builders Joiners.* 


there would be em- Increase in number 
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. In the last column, which consists of differences between suc- 
ceeding figures in the previous column, is shown the efficacy of an 
increase of wage by 2d. per hour in calling forth the offer of services 
of more men. The number of men offering is small at 4d. per hour, 
because they can usually obtain better-paid work. Between 6d. and 
8d. the number employed and offering increases rapidly, because at 
these rates the great number of men who are trained as carpenters, 
and find they cannot earn more at any other trade, will be attracted. 
At higher rates the efficacy of each 2d. of increase of wage diminishes, 
for at Is, Is. 2d. and 1s.6d. per hour men are attracted who are 
normally engaged in. the furniture trade, cabinet making, pattern 
making and wood carving, and the number of such men available 
in the community rapidly approaches exhaustion. The supply of 
journeymen bakers would differ from that of carpenters only in that 
higher rates of wages would,be comparatively more efficacious in a 
short time in increasmg the numbers offering as qualified bakers, 
because bakers are more easily trained than carpenters. It should 
be clearly understood that any change in the condition of supply 
implies a change in one or more of the above numbers, usually in 
all. The supply is said to increase if the numbers of men employed 
and offering at several rates increase, and to decrease if the number 
employed and offering at several rates decrease. 
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The condition of supply of a given grade of labour at any one 
tıme, assuming purely competitive conditions, depends upon the 
number of persons existent in the locality whose hereditary faculties 
and previous training and opportunities have suited them more or 
less to become workmen of that kind, who do not find that their 
labour is more productive—ze., gives them higher wages—in any 
other frade. There is a superior limit, so to speak, to the number 
of men offering in one branch! of trade, set by the rates of wages 
being paid in kindred trades, and depending partly, therefore, on 
both the demand for and supply of labour for those other trades. 
At thes same time there is an inferior limit set by the necessity 
that tht men, to be fit for employment, must have, besides a general 
intelligence, a certain degree of proficiency at this particular kind 
of work. ” 

We recogniée differences in men arising from three causes. Each 
has certain inherited characteristics, often involving a natural pro- 
chvity in some special direction; and, further, each person has 
received, mostly. unconsciously, during the earliest years of child- 
hood an education of the faculties and reasoning power both from his 
parents and associates, and in school. As a combined result of this 
early general education and of hereditary qualities each person has 
a certain capacity both for intelligent and independent thought and 
action, and for learning a special occupation, whether slowly by his 
own experience, or faster by technical training, which is the third of 
the above-mentioned, causes of differences between men. It is the 
extent to which these various forces have been exerted on the indi- 
vidual which decides in what branches or grades of employment he 
is a unit of the supply. 

The number of men offering at a given wage is reduced, of course, 
by: anything disagreeable or dangerous in the nature of the work, 
or increased by anything attractive in the social position or other 
advantage conferred. Apart from this, and in general, it depends 
mostly upon the rate of growth of the section of the population from 
which the supply is chiefly drawn; upon the wealth, intelligence and 
moral qualities of the parents in such class'of the population; and 
upon the facilities, nature and thoroughness of the education pro- 
vided both in elementary schools, andia classes of a trade or technical 
character. 

The question of exactly how a wage-rate arises may now be 
approached. The equilibrium of the conditions of demand and 
supply for a particular kind of labour, such as the journeymen bakers, 
establishes itself automatically, and determines the price of labour, 
in the manner I shall now describe. There is assumed to be no 
combination of labour for the purpose of raising wages above the 
highest rate which the employer would be obliged to pay under a 
competitive régime to some at least of the men whom he engaged; 
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and that there is no restriction on the side of employers or men in 
, regard to engaging or offering services at any rate of wage whatever. 
- We shall assume only—what is the first, and a very just, function 
of a trade union to secure—that the same rate of wage is paid fo 
all equally competent men. The rate of wage may be supposed, in 
the first instance, to stand at just, such a figure that it is high enough 
fcr. the baker to be able to retain enough men to keep their marginal. 
worth (productivity) down to their wage, and not so high that he has 
frequent calls from competent men offering their services at a lower 
wage. There is then equilibrium throughout. 

Should the condition of supply of journeymen bakers «change, 
however—namely, decrease—the baker will feel it by fining å 
difficulty in replacing his men when they leave. Applicants will 
be rare, and if he advertise he will get replies asking a wage higher 
than he pays. His own men will soon realise that there is a shortage 
of labour and ask for-a rise, and he will be forced to pay an increased 
wage if he is to keep enough men to supply the usual daily quantity 
of bread to his customers. All equally competent men will demand 
the same wage, however, so that he will be obliged to raise the pay 
of all his men. As all of them contribute equally in the production 
of bread the result will be that he is paying his men more than they 
produce for him at the existing price of bread,* and he will be unable 
any longer to cover expenses and leave himself a profit. Hence he 
must either begin by dismissing one or two men, so as to raise the 
marginal worth of labour, or he must raise the price of bread; and 
other bakers will be obliged to do the same. Whichever course he 
adopts the results the same; the price of bread will rise if less 
is produced owing to fewer men being employed; and, on the other 
hand, if the price be increased it will curtail the consumption of 
bread according to the law of demand, so that instead of employing, 
say, five men he will now only want four. A dearth in the supply 
of journeymen bakers in a particular town might arise in a number 
of ways: perhaps by the growth in the neighbourhood of some kind 
of manufacture, such as confectionery or biscuit-making, in which 
the men could ‘find employment; perhaps by failure in a large part 


of the country to admit to the trade a sufficient number of appren- - 


tices or learners. Whatever the cause of the decreased supply the 


* This can be explained with the help of Table I, page 70. If the number of men 
employed is reduced from five to four, the total production of bread is reduced by 
ten loaves; and this is true whichever of the men is dismissed, as all are supposed 
of equal ability. With prices as in column 4,-we have the reduction of the total 
revenue resulting from reducing the staff from five to four, as 2s. 6d. This is 
the marginal’ productivity of labour when five men are employed. ‘he wages 
may be anything less than this, say 28. 4d., so that the total e bill will be 118. 8d., 
deducting this from the total revenue, 378. 6d., we have 25s. rod. left for fent, interest 
on capital, remuneration of management, and profits, of which are determined 
by the same law of marginal productivity. When labour is paid at a rate equal to 
its marginal productivity, it is correct to say it is being paid what it produces in the 
same sense that capital, land, and management when paid a remuneration equal 
to their marginal productivity may be said to be paid what they severally produce 
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result would bę the establishment of new groups of equilibria ın 
which wages were higher, less bread was sold per week, and fewer 
men were employed in baking. 

Let us now suppose, on the other hand, that the supply of journey- 
men bakers were to increase instead of decreasing. A different 
position of equilibrium would then be attained. The master bakers, 
finding many men offer themselves at lower wages than they were 
paying, would lower the wages of their own men, or gradually, 
replace them. It would now be possible to sell bread for less than 
the prevailing price, and one or other of the bakers of the town 
would goon try to attract custom by lowering his price. His com- 
i petitors would perforce follow suit. Hence in the new position of 
equilibrium wages would be lower, more bread per annum would be 
sold, amd more men would be employed in baking than before. 

So far I have supposed the demand for bakers’ labour to remain 
constant. If now we vary the demand, assuming the supply of 
journeymen bakers to remain ,constant, we get other positions of 
equilibrium. An increase of demand for bakers, caused perhaps by 
a rapid expansion of population in the district, would, like a 
diminished supply of labour, increase the price of bread and raise 
wages; but the quantity of bread baked in the whole town or district 
in question would in this case be increased, and the number of men 
employed would also be increased. Similarly a decrease in the 
demand for journeymen bakers might be caused by a dwindling 
population, due perhaps to the working out of mines, and would 
result in a new equilibrium, in which the price of bread was reduced, 
~wages lowered, less bread sold per week, and fewer men employed. 


Over-supply Resulting from Low Standard of Living. 


By following out a little more in detail the factors which govern 
the supply of labour, I can now explain that which I named as the , 
first of the two deep-sedted causes of unemployment—viz., the multi- 
plication of population most rapidly in the lower ranks of labour. 
Economists have for long recognised the great extent to which the 
young labour recruited to any skilled occupation consists of the 
children of parents who are themselves engaged in this or kindred 
employment. The carpenter, the boiler-maker, the collier, the glass- 
blower—all of these, and many others, are accustomed to place their 
sons as learners or apprentices in their own trades; and all employers 
give preference to the sons of their regular workmen. The whole 
of the necessary labour cannot usually be supplied from the families 
of men in the.trade, but probably three-fourths of the remaining 
youths who enter such skilled trades are the children of parents, 
engaged in occupations demanding a somewhat equivalent grade of 
intelligence and skill, and occupying the same social position in the 
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community. Although no longer so powerful as they used to be, 
since there is greatet contact and interchange between different strata 
- of ‘the population, class distinctions are yet a very powerful, and 
, probably a beneficial, factor in the life of the community. They do 
not now depend directly upon birth, fortunately, but chiefly upon the 
earnings of the head of the family, the nature of his work, and his 
personal. character, intelligence and social qualities. The result is 
that a skilled man earning, say, from 35s. to 40s. a week, whether 
/it be in an engineering shop, as cabinet-maker or upholsterer, or, 
again, as a plumber or compositor, finds his friends chiefly amongst 
men earning much the same income in these various skilled trades. 
If his son does not, enter his own trade he is most likely fo enter 
the trade of one of his friends. Theré is the grade of semi-skilled 
workers, earning, say, from 25s. to 30s. per week; and again, 
forming another distinct class is the common or unskilled labourer 
and casual worker. In many localities the social classes amongst 
the manual workers are more numerous than this, and the people of 
. each class congregate in their own stteet or district. 

There is much difficulty in the passage of sons of an unskilled or | 
partly skilled class to work of a higher wage and status than their 
fathers’,* and the effect on the supply of labour from each class of 
whatever movement there is must be almost negligible. Such 
children as grow up within a class form, then, the bulk of the supply 
of labour for kinds of work which occupy the men in that class. 
Probably those going on to higher grades of employment and 
sinking to lower are very largely balanced by those rising to these 
grades or sinking from higher.t 

It is evident, then, that the supply of labour in branches of employ- 

. ment belonging to a given social class depends mainly on the birth- 
rate and percentage of infant survival characteristic of that class. 
In this respect classes of distinct social status undoubtedly differ 
widely. I am not aware of any statistical results bearing directly 
upon the birth-rates amongst different classes of workpeople, but 
the uncorrected birth-rates for different counties and towns give 
some indication of the nature of these differences.{ If I may venture 

pcg Marshall, “ Principles,” 4th edition, p. 646, 5th ed.; p. 563; see also sthed, 
. 572. 
t On the effect of increased earnings in altering the passage from class to class, 


see Chapman in “Work and Wages” (by Brassey and Chapman), Vol. II., p. 8.; 
also Marshall, doc. cit. 


+ See reports of Registrar-General ; also Newsholme and Stevenson on " The 
Decline of Human Fertility,” “ Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc,” Vol. LXIX.p.34. There 
is also some useful evidence in Rowntree’s “' Poverty,” Chap. vii. From the details 
in successive reports of the Registrar General I have calculated the following 
average birthrates for the six vears 1902-7 :—- Wealthy and middle class districts : 
Mayfair 8:3, Hampstead 17'5,' Belgravia 18'1, Islington 26°31, S.W. Hackney 2g'8. 
Poorer Districts: Stepney 31°6, Mile End Old Town 38:6, Mile End New Town 
“ 45°6, Waterloo 50'2. The very low rates occur where servants form a large part of 

the population. Some of the rates may be slightly exaggerated by the necessity of 
using the population figures of 1901. > 
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to express my opinion quantitatively, I should estimate that the 
birth-rates in the educated and professional class and in the labouring 
class of our large towns are in about the same proportion as 22 and 
34 per thousand respectively, assuming equal age distribution in 
each class.* It is probable that these two figures represent the 
extremes of birth-rates to be found in any large classes of the 
population, those of the skilled and semi-skilled artisans varying 
from about 23 to 30 in different parts of the country. 

Whether my figures are near the truth or not is of little moment; - 
it is an undoubted fact that there ıs a faster rate.of increase of 
population amongst the labouring class of our towns than in any 
other s&ction of the community. The cause of this~is their low 
standard of living. In the middle and artisan classes young people 
aré edueated to certain of the comforts and refinements of life, and 
they are ready to postpone marriage for a certain length of time 
rather than go without them. When married they will in many cases 
forego the pleasures and responsibilities of rearing a large family 
in order to avoid being forced below their accustomed standard of 
life, as otherwise inevitably happens when the’ income does ‘not 
expand adequately. Thus both through the age of marriage, and 
in other ways, there is a powerful force exerted in the middle and 
higher arlisan classes towards the restriction of the rate of increase 
of these classes. The result is that in most cases the children have 
better home-live’, and can be given a, better education and oppor- 
tunities for a start in life, than had their parents, and thus the whole 
community progresses. Amongst the labouring class, on the other 
hand, men between the ages of 20 and 24 marry with reckless 
improvidence girls of from 19 to 24 years old, although there is 
no prospect of their ever earning more than 20s. to 22s. a week.T 
There are thus often large families to be supported on an income 
insufficient to provide shelter, clothing and proper nourishment, even 
if it were wisely spent, which it is not. What-chance have the 
children of such parents of leading any, but a life of degradation 
no better than their parents’? Here civilisation is stationary. 

The chance which the children of labourers have of rising to a status 
superior to that of their parents is worthy of our attention, because 
I take it to be one of the most important elements in the whole 
problem of unemployment. When the sons of labourers are offered 
to employers as apprentices to a skilled trade they are not rejected 
because their intellectual attainments are confined to a modest 
acquaintance with the three R’s, but on other grounds. A boy is 


*In fact the age distribution in different classes is very unednal; and my 
estimates of the actual birth-rates would diverge somewhat more widely. 


t+ Some interesting figures as to the ages of mamape in the skilled and labouring 

classes respectively in York are given by Rowntree in his “ Poverty,” Appendix D., 

P: 400. For skilled men the mode is 240, for labourers, 21'4 years, For women in 
oth classes it is almost exactly the same, namely, 21.3. ` 
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xough and uncouth, perhaps, afd has no ATA of manners. He 
is rejected forthwith, because the foreman knows that, even if with 
trouble he could be made something of, the men in the shop would 
object to his presence among them. Another has a passable bearing 
of himself and is given a'trial, and in four cases out of five he has 
-some defect of character—is lazy, irregular in attendance, insubor- 
dinate, or actually dishonest. Except in certain favoured localities, 
probably there is not more than one in ten of our labourers’ sons ` 


. who, on leaving school at 14, is fit to be trained for a skilled trade. 


As explained in my last article, nearly all of them become labourers, 
-casuals, or professional unemployed from their youth om: most, 
indeed, have no higher ambition. j 

Better education, clearly, is the remedy, and its importance lies 
in the fact that, by inculcating a higher standard of living, it is 


- cumulative in effect. The sons of labourers could nearly all be 


-cultivated for entering skilled trades if the State would take the 
trouble, and half of them at least could be rescued without any very 


„great expenditure. Growing up in a class accustomed to a higher 


level of comfort, their families would be proportioned to their 
abilities, and their children would start well. By thus attacking that 
undesirable part of the population which multiplies fastest, and now 
probably doubles itself (even allowing for emigration and claés 
-diffusion) in less than forty years, we should tend constantly to 


‘reduce it, and might ultimately exterminate it. Temperance and 


improved housing will be’ necessary factors in-maintaining any 
improvement gained by education. All these great social problems 


‘ are intimately bound up with one another. 


A few words as to the kind of education best suited to raise the 
standard of living amongst the children of the labouring class. The 
two qualities which most need development are strength of character 
and refinement. Both of these, but particularly the former, are 
instilled by what is called “moral instruction.” It is not enough to 
‘tell children to be good; they want showing in detail how to do 
right and exactly“how their elders wish them to act in all kinds of 
-circumstances. How can we expect children to develop a judgment 
in the difficult questions of conduct with so little assistance as is 
usually given? I have before me a Syllabus of Moral and Civic 
Tnstruction issued by the Moral Instruction League, which appears 
‘to be admirably adapted to the purpose I have indicated.* It is 
already adopted by not a few education authorities, and the time has 
arrived when its general use should be made compulsory by the Code 
for lessons given in addition to whatever religious instruction there 
may be. ‘Refinement is more difficult to teach, but undoubtedly is 
-of great social importance. 


* Copies of the Syllabus may be had from the Secretary of the Moral Instruction 
‘League, 6 for Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
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To sum up the argument of this section. Owing to their low 
standard of living, the most rapid increase of population takes place 
amongst the poorest class of the community, thus producing what 
1s, at customary rates of wages, an over-supply of unskilled labour, 
which could only find employment at extremely low rates of remu- 
neration. The increase of this class can be stopped only by raising 
the standard of living of its children by means of more thorough 
-education, designed to effect character-building and refinement, as 
well as intellectual and manual proficiency. Thus will the supply 
of unskilled labour be reduced and that of skilled labour increased. 
Whether unemployment amongst skilled workers would be increased 
òr not by this gradual increase of supply in their ranks is a question 
‘whose amswer depends very much, I believe, upon the action of trade 
URIONS, ,as A shall explain in the next section. 


Effects of Trade Union Combination. 


The nature of the equilibrium which determines wages under 
‘conditions of free competition amongst both masters and men has 
been considered above, and we may now proceed to examine the 
‘effects of combination on the side of the men. Continuing our 
example, suppose that practically all the journeymen bakers in one 
town or district combine, and steadfastly refuse to work for less than 
a wage distinctly higher than that now prevailing. The supply of 
labour at rates below the standard fixed by the bakers’ union becomes 
practically nil, and the master baker must either pay that rate or 
suspend operations. If the men are determined and can prevent 
‘the engagement of other suitable labour (obtained, if there be any, 
from other trades or other districts) the masters, not being very well, 
able to import bread from a distance and wishing to avoid ruin, will 
be obliged to concede the demand for an increased wage. 

The higher wage being established and agreed to for some fixed 
period of time by both parties, the masters must recoup themselves 
‘for the extra expense of labour by raising the price of bread. No 
doubt they will at once adopt this course, and this increase of price 
will soon reduce the quantity of bread consumed. The new equili- 
brium price will be the minimum which will yield profits just sufficient 
‘to induce to remain in the business such number of master bakers as 
provides producing power sufficient to meet the demand for bread 
-at that price. When the price is raised the reduced sales adversely 
affect the profits of all the employers, and a re-adjustment has to 
come about. Those whose businesses for some reason or other, such 
as deficient’ managing ability, situation in wrong locality, or bad 
construction of the bake-house, are on the margin of efficiency, either 
‘retire on their savings, take to some other business, or struggle on 
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and fail. In one way or another they are eliminated from competi- 
tion with the other bakers who are cleverer or more happily circum- 
stanced. A number of men are thus thrown out of employment, and 
it is not usually the case that the business of those remaining in the 
trade is so much increased that many of these men are taken on by 
them. Indeed, it may well happen that the retirements and suspensions 
do not reduce the output to the quantity demanded at the new price, 
and then the firms remaining in business are obliged to reduce their 
individual outputs, and thus some of their men also are dismissed. , 

We may sum up the results of deciding by agreement upon an 
increased wage thus. The new wage would fix a higher price as 
thé minimum at which bread could now be supplied, and, according 
to the condition of demand, this price would reduce the quantity of 
bread which could be sold, and therefore the number of men who 
could be~employed. Many men, chiefly the least efficient, would . 
have to change their occupation. 

The foregoing account relates what would take place if a sudden 
decided increase of wages were enforced by a union in such a trade 
as baking. Exactly the same principle applies in all other industries, 
modified only in its effects by the different conditions which apply 
in each case. Baking was chosen as an example, because at the 
present day it is one of the very few trades the mechanical process 
of which is simple and well known, of which the commercial business ` 
is extremely simple and under common observation, and in which 
` the conditions, shortly to be explained, which determine the power 
of unions to raise wages by combination are to a great extent 
favourable. Had I chosen as an example the manufacture of glass, 
of fine clothing, or of pocket-knives, it could have been worked out 
in a similar manner. A different result would in these instances have 
attended the action of the union, because the conditions are different. 
For instance, in the case of pocket-knives, if the workers who grind 
the blades were to insist on a higher rate of pay by the piece they 
might obtain it with only a slight effect upon the employers’ profits ; 
but, if the various classes of labour employed in making the different 
parts of a pocket-knife all demanded higher wages at the same time,. 
the increase could be given only by substantially raising the price 
of the knives to the purchaser, so that English-made knives would 
‘tend to be replaced by those of German or other foreign make. 
A substantial increase of wages in every branch of the trade would 
' thus be impossible. By insisting on even a moderate increase of 
wages all round the workmen might seriously hinder the development 
of this industry. 

The conditions favourable to combination enabling workmen to 
obtain a considerable rise of wages are these: (1) That the demand 
for the finished product is inelastic—that is to say, that the amount 
which will be bought is but little reduced by a small increase 
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of price; (2) that the product cannot be cheaply imported; (3) that 
the wages of the class of labour ın question do not absorb a large 
part of the whole expenses of production ; (4) that no new machinery 
issinvented which costs little in comparison to the increase of output.” 
Most of these conditions must be more or less favourable together 
if the ynion is to succeed in substantially raising wages, as we shall 
see by considering them one by one. For if, on the other hand, 
(1) the demand were very elastic; a rise of wages involving higher 
price would so reduce the consumption that a great many men would 
be thrown out of employment, and the union would be destroying 
itself. v) It is obvious that a rise of price caused by increased 
wages would simply divert much of the trade to foreign sources of 
supply, thereby seriously reducing employment in the home industry, 
unless the product were debarred from importation by either high 
transport or customs charges. (3) The greater the proportion which 
the wages of the kind of labour under consideration bear to 
the whole expenses of production, the more will their increase raise 
the price to the consumer, and hence reduce the output which can 
be sold and the number of men employed. (4) The invention of 
any new machinery which greatly increases the output per labour 
cost in comparison with the interest charge on its installation must 
tend to displace the labour of the older kind which enforced a rise 
in its remuneration, in favour of the labour of another kind which 
works the new machines. Whilst a rise of wages of the old labour 
causes at first the elimination of the firms on the margin of efficiency, 
those of the remaining employers best circumstanced for obtaining 
capital cheaply instal new machinery, if there be any placed on 
the market which promises to be cheaper for them than labour at 
the higher wage. Men are thus thrown out of employment, and the 
adoption of machinery spreads until the union has been forced to 
reduce its standard to the old level, or lower, for the old kind of 
work. The introduction of machinery is thus often the direct means 
of throwing men out of work in a particular industry ; but not seldom 
its introduction arises from the action of a trade union in forcing up 
wages prematurely. The substitution of improved machinery reacts 
on industry as a whole in a manner highly beneficial to the community, 
and its tendency, generally speaking, is rather to increase than to 
diminish employment; for if it diminishes the demand for one kind of 
labour it increases the demand for other grades, both in making and 
working the new machinery, eventually often very. considerably. “The 
use of machinery has a tendency to reduce employment on the whole 
only when it is adopted under the stress of an increase of wages 
brought about artificially by the combination of workmen, or by 
governmental interference. 

*In stating these conditions I have been guided by Marshall, “Principles 
4th edition, p. 457; 5th ed. p. 385. 
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In showing above that trade union action might throw out of 
employment a number of men, I tacıtly assumed that they enforced 
a decided increase of wages, say 10 or 20 per cent, dnd further 
assumed, I may add, that the mcrease was maintained through goed 
and bad periods of trade. It 1s seldom, however, that sudden large 

_ Increases of wages are obtained, excepting temporarily during periods 
of prosperity ; but essentially the same effects are in the end produced 
if a union adopt a policy of enforcing from time to time small 
increases of wages which are not justified by the changes of demand 
and supply’ in the labour market. Small increases of wages do not 
usually throw men out of employment; they merely prtvent a 
natural expansion of the number employed. As a country grows in 
„population and wealth it 15 natural that each industry should increase 
its output to supply the mcreased demand, some trades growing 
perhaps more than others according to changes in the public taste 
and the progress of discovery and invention. If conditions are such 

> that a union is in a position to constantly exert a compelling pressure 
in the direction of raising wages, the natural increase of demand 
on the part of the public for the commodity manufactured is not 
met by an increased output at the old price, but by a price 
rising’ constantly as fast as is consistent with selling the old output 
unreduced, the increased revenue of the producers being absorbed 
by the rising wages. Few new firms start business and old ones do 
not extend their operations, so that the output and number of 
employés remains nearly stationary, and their proportion to the 
population may actually diminish. Where, as in the boot trade, the 
employés’ exactions hastened the widespread adoption of machinery, 
there may, of coursé, be an appreciable reduction of, numbers 
employed. 

The conditions enumerated above act as effective checks upon 
the power of workmen to raise their wages by combination, whether ' 
` suddenly or gradually ; and in most of our industries the rise obtained 
has not been great, because these checks have acted. In a few ' 
industries, ‘however, particularly the building and all construction 
trades, and the industries supplying building and other bulky 
materials, also in the repairing trades (ship-repairing, boiler-making, 
etc.) and some of those dealing with perishable materials, including 
the baking of bread, the conditions have been more or Jess favour- 
able to the success of combination in raising wages above the 
competitive level; and it is probable, as I endeavour to show later, 
that in these industries trade unions have been more or less successful 
in forcing up their minimum rate, and thus must have contributed. 
to reducing employment. May there not be a kind of dynamic 
equilibrium established in all well-organised industries between 
the continuously exerted upward pressure of the combined men 
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and the various checks I have enumerated acting through the 
employers? 

The great rise of wages which’has occurred since the beginning 
ofethe nineteenth century is, of course, only due in small measure 
to the action of trade unions. The improvement of machinery and 
of business organisation is directly responsible for it, and a con- 
siderable increase of wages would have taken place without any 
combination at all. The power of trade unions to ‘raise wages, 
however, is independent of the absolute income which these wages 
represent; and wages are raised from time to time by trade union 
combination always in advance of the rise which would naturally 
take place under conditions of competitive labour. Thus, although 
wages are always rising, the pressure of the trade unions renders 
them always at any moment somewhat higher than they would 
have been without that pressure, and in some industries, such as I 
have mentioned, considerably higher. 

The extent to which wages are actually kept higher by trade 
unions than they would have been under conditions of free com- 
petition is not a measure of the strength of the resulting tendency 
to unemployment. The pressure of trade unions, although it may 
not be able substantially to raise prices owing to the pressure of 
foreign competition, can yet squeeze something out of the profits 
of the employers. Thrs curtailment of profits tends to reduce 
employment, even in cases where no improved labour-saving 
machmery is invented, for it diminishes the attraction of the industry 
for enterpnsers. A slight rise of wages at the expense of profits is 
sufficient to destroy firms on the margin; and, further, employers 
not actually present, but who might have entered the trade, are 
prevented from so doing, with the result that English prices advance 
a trifle (that is, are a shade higher than they would otherwise have 
been). English trade, therefore, loses, ground in competition with 
-that of foreign countnes, and our production is curtailed or prevented 
from expanding so much as it would have done. Employment is thus 
reduced without any adequately corresponding gain in higher wages 
to the employés, such as is obtained by raising the price in a naturally 
protected industry. 

The conclusion to which the arguments above stated lead is 
that by effective combmation and by the constant exertion of 
pressure on the employers a trade union is able, under certain 
conditions, to raise the rate of wages to such an extent that it 
decidedly increases the marginal worth of labour, and thus reduces 
employment; and that, whether the union is successful in obtaining 
much increase of wages or not, the mere fact of their exerting 
constant pressure has in itself a tendency to reduce employment, 
inducing substitution of machinery, or importation of foreign goods. 


‘Since within the last half-century combination of labour has become 
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very effective in many industries, the conclusion would_appear to be e“ 
inevitable that the action of trade unions has in fact been in some p 
fneasure responsible for the persistence of unemployment in this 
country. Based as it is only upon deductive reasoning, howevtr, 
this hypothesis, though appearing extremely~ probable, cannot ‘be 
regarded as absolutely proved. I have therefore attempted to 
verify it by an appeal to statistics. In this case, as in almost all 
economic problems, the desired data are by no means easily accessible, 
and there are, perhaps, few statistical subjects of greater complexity 
than the study of wages. Whilst,’ therefore, I have not had the 
opportunity of attempting anything approaching a completesinvesti- 
gation of the subject, I give here such results as I have been able 
to obtain. - E 

In frst attacking the problem it appeared that statistics of 
numbers employed in certain industries might throw light upon the 
question; but an examination of the census figures soon made it 
clear that changes in industrial methods produce directly, and 
indirectly by increasing the supply of labour for other industries, far 
greater changes in numbers employed than could result from any 
action of tràde unions alone. I turned, therefore, to the statistics of 
wages, with the object of ascertaining whether the percentage increase 
of wages during the time since combination has been effective has 
in fact been greater in those industries which are theoretically 
favoured by conditions than in others. Taking the table of average 
wages in some of the principal industries prepared by the Board of 
Trade, I divided the period into two equal parts of seventeen 
years each—viz., from 1874 to 1890 and from 1891 to 1907. This 
division is convenient, as it allows us to take proper account of the 
cyclical fluctuations in the prosperity of industry, which in some 
industries, especially in coal-mining, have a marked effect upon 
wages. As each period of seventeen years includes a cycle of ten 
years and one of seven years,” the period of seventeen years begins 
and ends in the same phase of the cyclical movement, thus practically 
eliminating from the averages the effects of these fluctuations of 
trade. The averages which I obtained are given in the table below, 
and also, in the top line, percentage numbers representing the ratio 
of the average in the period 1891-1907 referred to that of the earlier 
period as 100. For the engineering trade I have also made use of 
the valuable figures provided by Messrs Bowley and Wood in their 
paper read before the Royal Statistical Society.t 


“Namely, 1874-1883, 1884-1890, 1891-1900, 1901-1907, the cycles including. the 
years named in each case, 


t See “ Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc,” 1906, Vol. LXIX., p. 185. 
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5 Table [1I.—Increase of Wages in Various Trades. 
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- Inspection of the figures shows that the rise of wages has been 
greatest amongst miners, next in the building trade, and next in 
the engineering industry, Mr. Bowley’s figures showing a slightly 
greater rise than those of the Board of Trade. The rise has been 
small in agriculture and in the “textile” trades. It should be noted 
that the Board of Trade figures for the “textile” trades tefer to cotton, 
linen and jute only, and do not include the wool-working mdustries. 
These results are precisely such as my theory requires, for in coal- 
mining, though it is true that wages form a large part of the cost 
of production, yet the bulkiness of the commodity telatively to its - 
value, the high quality of English coal, and the fact that, owing to 
our requirements in raw materials, inward freights are high relatively 
to outward freights, are conditions which tend to allow much latitude 
for a rise of prices, and thus to favour effective action of the miners’ 
umons in raising wages. The building trade is, of course, protected 
by the very fact that structures of brick and stone can only be 
constructed where they are to be used. The engineering trade is 
protected in certain of its branches—those connected with ship- . 
repairing—though the tradition for high quality justly enjoyed by 
this country extends some measure of protection against foreign 
competition even to the makers of engines and the smaller parts 
of machinery. The agricultural and textile industries, subject as 
their products are to an increasingly keen foreign competition, are 
just those in which a rise in wages should be difficult to obtain by 
trade-union’ combination and the threat of strike. “2 

The wool-working industry is an example characterised by the 
weakness of trade unionism.t I find that in 1904, out of a total 


* As Mr. Bowley’s figures extend only to 1905, I have used the Board of Trade 
numbers for the last two years. Messrs. Bowley and Wood request „that ‘their 
figures should not be quoted without reference to the remarks preceding them which 
refer to the possibilities of errors, chiefly those which may arise from the shifting of 
occupations due to change of methods, and from shifting between district and 
district. I gather that as regards the numbers from 1874 onwards an error of more 
than 1 per cent is very unlikely. 

tSee “Woollen and Worsted Industries,” by J. H, Claphan (Methuen, 1907), 
p. 204. 
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number of 261,801 persons working in woollen, worsted, carpet, flock .* 
and shoddy mills, only 7,613, opr 29 per cent, were members of 
trade unions; whilst in the cotton industry, out of 523,030 employés, 
167,144, or 32.0 per cent, belonged to trade unions.* Thus trade 
unionism is proportionately ten times stronger in the cotton than in 
the wool-working trade, very largely owing to the scattered distribu- 
tion and great variety and changeableness in the latter compared 
with the routine work of the former. Unfortunately, annual statistics 
of wages in the wool-working trades are not collecfed by the Board 
of Trade. The best series of figures available is that prepared by 
Mr. Bowley.t In order to supplement these figures and have some 
basis for extrapolating Mr. Bowley’s figures to 1907, I availed myself 
of the kindness of a friend whom I found ready to provide me with 
figures extracted from the wages-books of his firm for twenty years 
past. The mif is situated near Huddersfield, and is probably repre- 
sentative of that district, as it includes every stage of both the 
worsted and woollen branches of manufacture. I have calculated 
the annual weighted averages of the wages of twenty-nine grades of 
employés (average number 213), and reduced them to index-numbers. 
By plotting Mr. Bowley’s index-numbers for different districts together 
with my own figures for the Huddersfield district I have been able 
to draw a smooth curve, which may, I think, be taken as roughly 
indicating the percentage changes in rates of wages in the wool- 
working trades, though it would be absurd to suppose that it gave 
anything like an exact measure of the changes. Selecting points on 
the curve at three-yearly intervals, they show that wages have 
changed somewhat as in the following table :— 


t 


Tabie IV.— Wages in the Wool-working Trades. 
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These figures clearly show that wages have been much lower during 
the period following 1891 than previously; and by taking averages, 


ial * From Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom; and Annual Report on Trade 
nions. 


+“ Journ. Roy. Statist. Soc.,” Vol. LXV. (1902), pp. 102-26. 
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as was done above with the other trades (see Table IJII.), I find that, 
if the wage for the period 1874—1890 be taken as 100, the average 
wage for 1891—1907 is 92. Inaccurate as this figure probably 1s, 
it may at least be taken as evidence that in the wool-working indus- 
tries there has been a fall of the rate of wage during the past twenty 
or thirty years, a fact which is in strong contrast with the rises which 
have oécurred ın all the other trades which we have examined. There 
may be other elements in the problem, such as a falling demand for 
woollen goods, increased foreign competition, and the improvement of 
machmery, but the main fact that in the one industry in which trade 
unionism .is conspicuously weak there has been a fall, rather than a 
rise of “wages, appears to me strong evidence of the efficacy of com- 
bination in advancing and Maintaining wages, and inferentially, there- 
fore, in reducing employment. 

Whilst the above-stated figures appear to give some confirmation 
of the correctness of my views, I do not wish to give them more 
than their due weight. The study of statistics of wages is' a subject 
of extreme difficulty and complexity, and, when suitable material 
has at length been collected, there are endless pitfalls to be avoided 
in its interpretation. For instance, other causes besides the action 
of trade unions may have been at work to produce the differences 
in the relative changes in wages. The demand for coal, especially 
that of South Wales, has shown an unprecedented expansion during 
the past thirty years, largely from abroad, and it is possible that the 
, supply of labour has not increased in a corresponding degree. I 
am inclined, at any rate, to attribute the fact that wages have risen 
more in mining than in building partly to this cause, though the rise 
is probably due also largely to the efficient organisation of the 
miners and the generally favourable consideration which arbitrators 
have given their demands. In none of the industries have there 
been any abnormal improvements in methods which could have 
made labour much more productive, such as have occurred in the 
boot-making and printing trades. 

Whatever effect is actually experienced as the result of trade-union 
pressure undoubtedly takes place during the oncoming of periods 
of depression, when trade unions resist, often with considerable 
success, a fall of wages in any degree commensurate with the rise 
which they obtained during the preceding expansion of trade. The 
tendency which has become evident of recent years, and was not 


formerly, for the wages in the cotton industry and the building trades . 


to remain stationary for a period of four or five years at a time, or 
more, seems to me in itself evidence that, at least during times of 
depression, trade unions are maintaining wages at a higher level than 
would otherwise obtain. There is no doubt that if considerable 
fluctuations of wages were permitted, as is the case in the coal 
trade, there would be no increase of unemployment during periods 
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of depression. The amount of fluctuation would have to be con- 
siderable ‘to achieve this result, especially in the building and 
engineering and shipbuilding trades, but there is no doubt that`at 
a level of wages low enough to sufficiently reduce the selling prige 
many orders would be forthcoming for work which is now not under- 
taken at all There-would also be an increased incentive for 
manufacturers to ante-date constructional work which is now usually 
postponed until trade is reviving. - i 
To recommend any action as the result of the conclusions to which 
I have'come is a task which I am diffident of undertaking. It is very 
far from my intention to blame trade unionists for unemployment, 
and to suggest that they have in their hands the immediate power of 
rectifying it. I do not wish it to be thought that I insinuate that 
trade unionists have acted wrongly when, as a matter of fact, they 
have conferred immense benefits upon their class by a policy usually 
enlightened. It is more the fault of economists than of trade 
unionists if the latter, without knowing it, have contributed towards 
causing unemployment, : A 
Thé views which I now put forward were developed in my own 
mind about two years ago, and I have personally subjected them to 
every form of criticism. Since they became familiar to me, I have 
seen opinions which supported them expressed by other economists.* 
Should the conclusions advanced in this article receive confirmation 
by more able thinkers or investigators, the question may then arise as 
to what action, if any, should be taken. Legislative interference 
is, of course, out of the question; and an ethical question of some 
« difficulty will be presented to trade-union leaders—whether, in the 
interests of the community as a whole, and more especially of the 
less efficient members of their own class, they should accept reduced 
` wages at the expense of their own members or maintain the present 
higher wage for the privileged few. There might be cases where 
the inelastic demand for a commodity would make the permanent 
support at full wages of all out-of-work members the cheaper policy ; 
_but I think such cases must be rare. In the usual case trade 
unionists would have to Sacrifice 5, 10, or even I 5 per cent 
of their present wages in order to secure employment when 
they wished it to, say, 98 per cent of their able-bodied members, 
and others anxious to enter the trade, the necessary reduc- 
tion of wage being less in the trades competing with foreign pro- 
ducers than in those naturally protected. One policy which might 
be practicable in some trades would be to include in the bargain with 
* In the course of my reading I have met with singularly few suggestions that 
trade unions by forcing up wages might be responsible for producing unemploy- 
ment. The only two distinct suggestions of this view of which I am aware are in a 
paper by Professor Lees Smith (Economic Journal, 1907, p. 507), and by Professor 
Chapman in his recent articles on unemployment, which appeared in the Manchester 


Guardian (No.1, 18th February, 1909), and are now published separately (Unemploy- 
ment in Lancashire, by Chapman and Hallsworth, 1909, p. 39). 
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employers not only an agreement as to rate of wages to be paid, but 
also as to the numbers of men to be employed. It would be found 
on negotiating the bargain what was the maximum level at which 
wages could stand in order to insure complete employment of 
members. Most employers would probably resent this innovation, 
but if trade unionists approached them with readiness to make some 
concession in the matter of wages, and did not object to the dismissal 
of inefficient workmen provided they were replaced by competent 
men, I think the practice might prove workable. ; 
In concluding I am anxious to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
various authors. Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed’s “Co-ordination of the 
“Laws of Distribution” has given me many valuable ideas. Other 
books which have helped me much, and which I can recommend as 
giving clear. and sound exposition, are Professor Carver's “The 
“Distribution of Wealth,” Professor J. B. Clark’s work of the same 
title, and, beyond all in importance, Professor Marshall’s “ Principles 
“of Economics.” This vast assemblage of economic fact and theory 
requires years for mental digestion, and new pleasures are ever 
rewarding the explorer. Professor Alfred Marshall has done more 
than any single man to unravel the intricate tangle of economic 
events, and weave the threads into a theory of distribution, marvellous 
alike in its simplicity, and its complexity. His work so penetrates 
the thinking of all economists of the present day that it is quite 
impossible for an author to acknowledge his debt in detail. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


i THE MUSIC OF MAX REGER* ° 


OME few weeks back two concerts of the works of Max Reger, 

and the first appearance in London of the composer himself, 

were most modestly announced at the Bechstein Hall. There was 
no big booming of the advertisement drum. No “analytical” pro- 
grammes were thrust upon one, insidiously prepared by volun- 
teering critics eager to sound the trumpet both before and after. 
Subsequently rumours were heard that Herr Reger had also been 


~ hospitably entertained by the magnates of our Royal Academy of 


A 


Music. Whether the entertainment included an audition of some 
of their own productions was not specified; and it remained that Herr 
Reger had already departed before many music-lovers here had had 
time to realise that he had been so near at hand. His mode and manner 
of presenting himself and his art is eminently typical of his whole 
attitude towards music. It is as if he would say to us: Music is to 
me primarily, essentially and finally, the art of sound, neither more 
nor less. If the system of sounds that I venture to set before you 
can convey neither meaning nor significance, without literary explana- 
tions and verbal comments, then I beseech you have none of them, 
but pass on your way. Reger is just thirty-six years of age. If we 
may believe the statistics of publishers, his music commands a wider 
sale than that of any other living composer, not only throughout the 
Continent, but in America as well, where he has kindled a lively 


`` curiosity and interest. The circles of his adherents are, on the whole, 


restricted more to men than to women. Therefore if, despite his 
acknowledged reputation abroad, some of us here have hitherto 
fought shy of any close acquaintance with him, the reason is possibly 
that the very names of his predilectory forms can evoke singularly 
dreary reminiscences, and this more particularly amongst English 
amateurs. When at this time of day a composer boldly announces 


* Copyright in Great Britain and U.S.A. The writer of this article is indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hirtel, the publishers of the bulk of Herr 
Reger’s works, for the loan of his music requisite for study. 
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, an unquenchable taste for fugue, and frankly avows his guiding 
motto to be “ Back to Bach,” we are fairly driven to suspicion. The 
cellars of our English music publishers are stacked with the proverbial 
old bottles filled anyhow with a wishy-washy flavourless vintage. It 
has deluged the storage-room of our Bntish Museum. Its generic 
title is “ Absolute” music. 

A sampling of Herr Reger’s vintage, however, can prove it so 
sharp and pungent that it can demand a carefully-seasoned palate 
to savour it undiluted with unfeigned pleasure. Reger comes ofra 
race to whom music 1s the foremost of the arts, as conducive to 

‘argument and discussion as was theology formerly to the Scots. 
Nowhefe else as in Germany do musical polemics and politics flourish 
with such perennial persistence. Nowhere else is a trial and test 
of musical genius more keenly enjoyed. Reger happens to be the 
junior of Richard Strauss by some nine years; but even as Wagner 
and Brahms were flung at each other half a century ago, so now it 
is the turn of Strauss and Reger. We need scarcely be dubious as 
to the musical flair of the Germans. The most scientifically educated 
of peoples in music will not have failed to test the powers of each 
wrestler before pitting them to combat. Strauss and Reger are 
equally bold and daring experimenters and adventurers. “ But their 
experiments represent the opposite poles of musical thought and 
expression. Strauss is the lineal descendant in music of Berlioz, Liszt 
and Wagner. He is at once the most pictorial and the most sensa- 
tional of modern composers. There would appear to be nothing in 
the universe too concrete for him to attempt its transmutation into 
musical notation. He seeks any and every abnormal utterance of 
the gamuts of human passion and feeling and. intellect He is 
indifferent whether he find his material in life or in literature, but 
preferably in the latter. He summons to his aid every resource and 
mechanical device of dramatic and musical technique. When he has 
all his appliances firm in his hold—the human as well as the 
mechanical elements—he starts to juggle with them, as if, after all, 
the one aim and object of his art should be a display of the con- 
jurer’s dexterity. For Reger—Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner need not 
hecessarily have existed. He is distinctly a less literary musician 
even than Brahms. For the “Heldenleben” or the “Salome” of 
Strauss he has nothing more extensive to offer than a sonata. As 
a balance to the costly, complicated machinery of “Elektra” he asks 
at most for a quintet of instruments. But for all that he is as much 
a juggler and cudgeller as Strauss. It may be conceded, though, 
that his musical sense is compounded of finer, or rather of more 
concentrated, tissues than that of Strauss. Beside the colossal 
paraphernalia required to stimulate Strauss’s imagination, but a plain 
common chord is requisite to stir Reger’s pulse and fire his brain. 
The best, and it may be the most attractive, introduction to Reger 
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is his small text-book, “The Theory of Modulation,” published at e 
Munich in 1903. Herr Reger propounds his theory in one hundred ; 
examples of modulating cadences, from the common chord of C major, 
through every possible—and, according to more than one critic, impôs- 
sible—key.and transpository sequence. To Reger a chord of music 
. resembles a human individuality. “Its very bemg and character, its 
aspect and nature, are bound to develop and vary and multiply 
according to its environment. Given, say, the tonic chords of B 
double flat, G double sharp and A, and he soars and exults in a vista 
of endless possibilities of harmony. He will have nothing, though, 
of “enharmonics.” He dismisses these as a paltry, puny subterfuge. 
Like Debussy. ın France and Cyril Scott in England, he seems’ capable 
of differentiating shades of tone in a way that can only point to a 
revolutionised and widely expanded system of tonality. When once ` 
a chord is born he wishes its growth to be fostered with the best 
of what he terms “ musical logic.” It must be held up and nurtured 
and sustained. But it must also be left to live its hfe and give new 
life, free and uncramped. The keys that build up our present 
tonality, in fact, have for Reger altogether outgrown the conventions 
and ties and traditional relationships of a primitive family existence. 
There must be no families in future, but a universal brotherhood. 
Superficially scanned, the outset of his premise may suggest that 
he has embarked upon the task of returning whence he came, and 
this by the longest route round. He is prepared to demonstrate. to 
the contrary. It is easier to grasp and assimilate the actual patterns 
of sound which he puts before us than to analyse the postulate of 
_ complex and sensitive sound-evolution from which his own brain 
proceeds to work. But we can at least appreciate his brilliant surety 
of handling. His examples consist of two, three, or at most four 
“bars of four-part harmony. We have all been educated, or at best 
have had to educate ourselves, upon whatsoever has chanced to come 
our way. We may have trudged along contentedly, supplementing 
our store of musical theory where and when we could. Macfarren, 
E. F. Richter, Riemann, Tshaikovski, and half a dozen others may 
have helped us. But to compare their examples and exercises with 
Reger’s pedagogic application of what to him constitute harmony | 
and modulation is like passing from a school-book of prim anatomical 
figures to the living model of flesh and blood. If we play over 
Reger’s examples consecutively upon either piano or organ, without 
a break, the ear receives an impression of,a wonderfully full-pulsed 
mingling of tone. It can be harsh and strange, forbidding and © 
puzzling. But it never once sounds exhausted or thin, or 
insipid. Its texture is closely woven, without being opaque. I€ 
modulates so instantaneously that at first it can leave one with a 
bewildered, dazzled sensation as of a kaleidoscope of sound. To 
jump suddenly from the older ideas of modulatory movement to the 
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conclusions of Reger is, as it might be, to emerge from a stage coach 
and hop into an aeroplane. Each time that we turn to him, though, 
we can rest and dwell upon his cadences with more and more satis- 
faetion. When we dissect his component parts, especially the inner 
voices, we find how strongly wrought and melodic each voice can 
be in itself. We may call Reger a musical Euclid. He is something 
else besides. He is true to his birthright. He comes of the same 
stock as the makers of the old German chorales. Out of the virile 
substance of the chorales, as noble in their Gothic structure as the 
churches in which they were sung, grew the peculiarly sonorous, rich- 
toned, if occasionally grotesque character of German harmony, such 
as Bach, Schumann and Brahms all loved in turn, and which almost 
seemed destined to consummate and end its existence in their music. 

Reger solicits that no musician content himself with his—Reger’s— 
propositions and elucidations. He requests the attention of minds 
“open to improvement and progress” He adds a remark conceived 
in a refreshingly naive and youthful vein: “I would ask that my 
“examples of modulation be looked upon not as compositions, but that 
“they be merely taken for what they are intended, ‘dry specimens’ 
“explaining the simplest principles of the theory of modulation.” His 
exposition of the “simplest principles” brings home to us very defi- 
nitely what every reader of music, from Chopin onwards, must have 
experienced vaguely—namely, that the modern composer has, clearer 
and clearer in his brain, matter for which at present he has only a 
most cumbersome and confused means of transcription. We badly 
lack a new mechanism of notation One finds; too, that an ear 
educated consistently upon Reger’s cadences can vitally increase in 
discrimination. Undoubtedly he helps us to look back, -as well as 
forward, with quickened senses. Remembering that he was not more 
than thirty when he completéd this tiny volume, we may accept it 
as one of the most virile and fertilising professions of musical 
faith ever penned. We may place it gratefully on our shelves with 
other volumes of musical didactics, still too cherished to be super- 
seded, such as Higgs on “Fugue”; Hadow on “Sonata Form”; Berlioz 
on “Orchestration”; Rubinstein on the “ Pedals of the Pianoforte” ; 
Cyrill Kistler on the “ Harmony of Orchestral Colour’; Riemann on 
the “ Music of Byzantium” ; William Wallace’s “ Threshold of Music”; ` 
or Combarieu’s “ Lois de la Musique.” Each theorist leavens a pro- 
found and accurate knowledge of his science with a warm, imaginative 
touch, a genial love and enthusiasm for his art, and an ardent belief 
in its future. 


II. 


Reger is of Bavarian extraction. His antecedents are those of 
hundreds of other German musicians. Like Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Gluck, Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, he is, if not actually of peasant 
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parentage, the offspring, at any rate, of a branch which cannot be 
very far removed, from a root in the soil. His father was an 
elementary teacher and music-master in one of the Government 
schools of the small country town of Weiden. He was his son’s fifst 
instructor. The foundation of the boy's musical education was 
acquired at the harmonium, the organ, the piano, the violin, Bach 
was the household god. Reger heard little else till he was fifteen, 
when he visited Bayreuth, and was present at performances of the 
“ Meistersinger” and “Parsıfal.” As an immediate result he com-. 
posed a symphonic poem for full orchestra, “Heroide Funèbre,” and 
various smaller works. None of them have been published, nor do 
they appear to have been performed. But they reached the inspec-, 
tion of the theorist, Hugo Riemann, following whose advice Reger 
speedily abandoned the prospect of a schoolmaster’s career. He 
studied with Riemann at the Wiesbaden Conservatoire for six years, 
at the same time earning a livelihood as teacher of organ and piano- 
forte. During this period he published his Opus I., a sonata in D 
minor for violin and piano, issued by Augener and Co., London, 18go. 


_ Whether at the organ or the piano, Reger has the uncommon gift 


amongst composers of being an unrivalled interpreter of his own 
works. An organist’s technique, one knows, is not usually calculated 
to put life and soul into pianoforte playing. Reger is an exception. 
As a pianist he certainly ranks amongst the most musicianly and 
stimulating of performers. At his recent concerts in London one of 
his associates in music for two pianos was Herr Richard Bublig, who 
is vastly superior in style and method to the generality of even the 
better-class pianists who seek to cloy or to deafen our ears. Close 
juxtaposition with Reger, though, unfortunately made Herr Buhlig’s 
touch sound heavy, shrill, colourless, unpliable. Reger regards 
the piano as neither a vocal nor an orchestral instrument. He 
understands, as perhaps no musician has done since Chopin and 
Schumann, its unique capacity for harmony and its delicately-ranged 


, temperamental registers. Under his treatment melody and harmony 


are so beautifully incorporated that form and colour: become abso- 
lutely one. Hence, probably, the censure of over-hasty: critics that - 


.. Reger has no melody. As an interpretative artist, too, he is a past 


master in the difficult art of accompaniment. Dealing with the com- 
plexity of the modern German Lied, he’ just obtains the equipoise 
of subordinating the accompaniment to the ‘voice, and yet gives the 
musica] framework its full significance and character./ Here his only , 
equals that one knows are Nikisch, Ernest Walker, Henschel, Henry 
J. Wood, and Conrad v. Bos. Where an association with other 


‘imstruments is involved, to secure even gradation and Gepth 


Reger should have nothing less at his disposal than the fine 
combination of pure and sonorous intonation that we revel in in 
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| Krersler’s playing ‘of the violm, or m Boris Hambourg on the 
violoncello. In these. details Reger evidences the sheer joy 
and delight of the musician, pure and simple, in the wealth 
of «musical tonality and, its sensuous content, wholly apart from 
emotional poignancy and intellectual sufficiency. There is no injus- 
tice to his gift in the contention.that he rejoices as much in the 
implied potency of the pigments on his palette as in a finished picture. 
It must be largely due to his interpretative skill that he has been 
able to win such rapid publicity and recognition for his compositions, 
which up to date exceed the opus number of ‘100. From the year 
1901 onwards Reger has constituted himself his chief manager and 
propagandist, travelling continually to and fro to the furthermost 
ends of Europe.* ' 

Another valuable asset in the foundation of his popularity is the 
magnetism of a very unassuming and natural but appealing per- 
sonality. ' And here one would claim in Reger’s appearance a curious 
instance of musical attraction and atavism across the centuries. Array 
him in a perruque and he might well pose for a bust of his beloved 
‘and reverenced Johann Sebastian Bach. Down to a comparatively 
recent period the ordinary run of portrait-painters and sculptors—as 
becomes painfully apparent from research in our National Portrait 
Gallery—can have had little or no conception and understanding for 
an accurate psychological delineation of character of that kind, which 
even the most mediocre craftsmen of our day endeavour to secure. 
Nevertheless, there must be a modicum of truth in the different por- 
traits and busts extant of Bach. Reger has the same short, solid throat, 
the same square-cut face and jaw. The shape and pose of the head 
are identical; so is the formation of the brow; so are the full curves 
of the sensuous lips, only with Reger the downward droop of the 
comers of the mouth is more marked. The two noses are equally 
stubbly and fat-tipped, with broad, well-distended nostrils, and both 
faces express genial, robust humour and physical health. Bach and. 
Reger also share resemblance with a large proportion of other 
musicians in the cleft or dent in the chin, familiar in portraits of 
Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner and Rubinstein, to 
mention half a dozen examples that occur to one offhand. Möbius, 
the German scientist in physiognomy, has made studies of the differ- 
ences and analogies of skull formation and face to be expected 
amongst various types of painters and musicians. He would doubtless 
‘be able to calculate to a nicety in Reger the.exact proportions of 
power, mathematical, constructive, acoustic, imitative, poetic, which 
go to the making of musical genius, and also how far one quality 
may preponderate and exceed the rest.t 


a “ Monographien Modernen Musiker.” Richard Braungart. Kahnt, EDAR 
1907. 
t "Ueber Kunst und Künstler.” P. J. Mobius, Leipzig, 1901., 
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So far for Reger, the chief virtuoso of modern harmony. His 

position in this connection is too obvious for him ever to be commbn- 
‘ place or recondite. He is always the fascinating juggler. But in 
the application of his legerdemaim, for the time being, he, is more 
disposed to experiment round the individualities of other composers 
than to trust to his own unaided inspiration. In this respect he can 
often be disconcertingly heterogeneous. Yet he has always tacitly 
` ‘acknowledged his obligations, and we have to remember, in 
view of the probabilities of his further progress and evolution, 
that at Regers age Wagner and others were still, metaphorically 
speaking, in their swaddling clothes. Much of Reger’s best work 
is in variation form. Themes taken directly from Bach and Beet- 
hoven give him the support most intimately sympathetic to his own 
nature. Musically his treatment is every whit as great a feat of 
creative power and imagination as are the “Don @uixote Variations 
“upon a Knightly Theme” of Strauss, or the “ Enigma Variations” 
of Elgar. The point of departure of each respective composer is an 
emblem of ‘his relationship to life and his art. Strauss, the most 
literary of contemporary composers, resorts to a universal classic. 
He so enhances and deepens the spirit and humour, the wit and 
melancholy of Cervantes, and at the same time realises certain salient 
episodes in the story, that his music moves along condensing one or 
other phrase, concrete or psychic, into each variation. But unless we 
knew Strauss’s starting-point the music would convey little signifi- 
cance. Knowing the story, on the other hand, Strauss’s score becomes 
one of the choicest pieces of musical characterisation that we possess. 
Elgar is a man far less cultivated in literature than Strauss, but 
eminently his equal in musical expressiveness and technical readiness. 
He is also much more human in his dependence upon everyday life. 
From the resources of his own happiness and comfort comes the 
germ of creativeness, suggested by the friendships and affections of 
his personal entourage. With Elgar, as with Strauss, the music is 
graphic in its portraiture and characterisation ; but here, again, if we 
would fully enjoy what Elgar has to tell us, we must naturally 
‘apprehend the direction of his original thought.- Reger might sit 
dumb and blank if asked to tell a story or dramatise a human being 
in music. A theme from one of Bach’s Cantatas, or the opening 
phrase from No. 11 of Beethoven’s Bagatelles Op. 119, is as much of 
an intellectual and emotional incarnation to him ae Strauss can derive 
from “ Don Quixote,” or Elgar from the pleasant memories of friends 
and family. Of the three sodividualities revealed that of Reger is 
perhaps the most unmistakable A writer in the Times for May 15th 
most justly appreciates the calibre of his attainments. Describing the 
Bach Variations Op. 81, he remarks: “The whole thing is a striking 
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“instance of a great original work of art being inspired by another 
“man’s idea, for the variations are not merely endlessly ingenious, 
“they are filled with true creative power and emotional expression. 
ý Finally, Bach’s theme leads Reger to the invention of a very beau- 
“tiful fugue subject, which is carried to an overwhelming climax of 
A “ triumphant sound, full of resplendent harmonic progressions, and 

“a magwnificent stretfo on the subject makes a proud ending to-a 

“masterly work. Such things as these show that Reger has the 
“power to make a new type of pure instrumental music, and one 
“which is founded on the old.” It amounts to this much. Reger 
is par excellence a musical essayist. Once he has determined his ' 
thesis he can write round it with a plenitude of epigram and aphorism. 
At times, when he himself may perhaps feel that he is a trifle abstruse 
for ordinary listeners, he is careful to lure them judiciously. Thus 
he labels his two volumes of organ preludes and fugues Op. 56, and 
the variations and fugue on “God Save the King,” Jeicht ausfuhrbar. 

Perusing the mass of Reger’s compositions, we are bound to make 
a selection. -When he gives full rein to his discursive, illustrative 
enthusiasms he can be prolix and long-winded. He has none of 
Debtssy’s elegant deftness and suave finish of style, ‘for instance. 
But. Reger composes primarily for the edification of German audi- 
ences. He shares the racial defects of the racial quality of Goethe, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner. Without it his compatriots might 
impugn him as frivolous. To the established conventions of inter- 
national attributes it is as inexpedient for a German to be brief as 
for an Englishman to be ironical, a Frenchman humorous, or a 
Russian gay. It is only permissible for the mid-summer, mid-winter 
madness of an Irishman to be anything and everything that he wills 
or wishes. 


IV. 


To arrive at a full savour of Reger, with due Seven and no 
rebuffs from an abruptly-forced taste, we may advisedly gravitate 
by degrees to the larger works, such as the violin sonatas Op. 41, 
Op. 42 and 72, the two clarionet sonatas Op. 4o, the symphonic 
fantasia and fugue for organ Op. 5 a the string quartet in D minor 
Op. 74, and- the pianoforte trio in E minor Op. 102. The 
- best mode of transit is from the little “Modulations Lehre” 
straight to Reger’s songs. Of these he has written over 200. In 
song composition he submits to the pressure and exigence of 
terseness. It may be well to begin with the beautiful set of “ Schlichte 

“Weisen”—z.¢.,, “ Homely Melodies”—Op. 76, and thence revert to the 
earlier numbers contained in Op. 51 and Op. 55. Reger’s research 
for suitable lyrics and the collaboration of his settings by no means 
exhibit the unerring sense of prosody or the intensity of poetic mood 
which inspired Schumann, Brahms and Hugo Wolf in their fastidious 
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choice amongst the comparatively rare lyrical masterpieces of German 
literature. It is the assonance of rhyme and metre, and the rugged, 
dramatic consonances of his native tongue that affect Reger. For 
although he may not have chosen poems intellectually good enoygh 
to move us very profoundly apart from the music, he is able to pierce 
to the very soul and heart of certain words the kernel of human 
existence, such as “ Liebe,’ “Hasse,” “Leben,” “Tod, *Traum,” 
“Grabe,” “Schlafen,” “Kindlein.” He conceives for gach word a 
magically appropriate colouring. He underlines them and lets them 


sink into his own inimitable harmonies, shifting but buoyant. His ` 


melodies may belong to the evenly-balanced, sharp-cut diatonics of 
German folk-tunes, or they may rush off to the opposite extreme vf 
the most declamatory and elusive of modern chromatic types of tune. 
Viewed on paper his consummate elaboration and climax of accom- 
paniment may seem out of proportion to the slender outlines of the 
‘ vocal part. But when heard sung by a singer who is sufficiently a 
musician to reflect the pregnant eloquence of Reger’s sound symbols, 
word and music become one and undivided. In the phantasy of 
Reger’s songs, again—in “ Das Dorf,” for instance, or “Schelmenlied- 
“chen,” “Wiegenlied,” “Wenn die Linde blüht,” “Fleder,” “Die 
“Nixe” or “Sommer Nacht ”—there is the same sentiment for the 
unsophisticated romance and quaint humour of village life, the same 
love of the mysterious inwardness of the landscape of field and forest, 
which defined a conscious trait in the German character when Weber 
appeared first to translate it into music. To return to the contrast 
between Strauss and Reger. No two composers could be more innately 
national. Strauss, indeed, and the German Emperor may be reckoned 
with as two most representative spirits of ultra modern Germany, 
full of the violent pride and energy of an aggressively prosperous and 
expanding race, eager to “imponieren,” as their untranslatable verb 
expresses it, with a garish panorama and appanage of newly-developed 
luxury and opulence. Reger, with all his adventurous modernity, can 
take us right back to the older Germany that many of us knew and 


loved some fifteen or twenty years ago—and that now is fast vanishing , 


—when the bulk of the people formed the most unpretentious and 
homely of middle classes, rough and ready, easy going and frugal 
towards the material concerns of life, inelegant and crude in all 
matters pertaining to body, raiment, sustenance ; but a people imbued 
and saturated with a profound culture ; a people to whom Shakespeare 
‘and Browning meant, perhaps, on the whole, more than they do to us 
in the aggregate even to-day ; a people who for more than a century, 
without pomp of circumstance or réclame, had been giving the rest of 
the world most of everything that was worth having in music, if not 
in literature or painting. 


A. E. KEETON. 


OUR UNREALISED DIVINE SONSHIP. 


' 


E need a Higher Rationalism; an intellectual readjustment. 

`The Rationalistic impulse which played so large a part in the 
Protestant Reformation, and which led to such splendid results in the 
fields of Science, has led to its antithesis, to irrationalism in the 
“ Rationalistic ” Press, the organs of Secularism. As the Atheistic, or 
Agnostic; Secularism is part of the Socialism now preached by the more 
‘energetic or “advanced” section of Socialists from a thousand plat- 
forms, it needs consideration. The spirit of protest has achieved 


its work, and now cumbers the ground, hindering a higher advance. - 


. Protestantism had much to protest against in the religious and 
ecclesiastical sphere; Science had a fierce battle against superstition 
and priestcraft. But the victory is won, and to continue fighting is 
to slay the slain. The flood of scepticism which swept through the 
intellectual world submerged much groundless superstition and many 
abuses; but it also submerged much vital truth In discarding 
“superstition ” it “poured out the child with the bath-water”; threw 
away as waste much that was vital. This was essentially irrational, 
but it poses as rational to-day. Our business ıs to hark back and 
pick up those discarded truths. This work is going on; but we are 
still hampered by the superstitious fear of being thought super- 
stitious, by the fear of losing touch with the respectabilities of 
orthodoxy, and the more unworthy fear of owning error, and of doing 
justice to pioneers who have suffered a martyrdom of ridicule, abuse 
and misrepresentation for being in advance of their time. 

The saddest chapter of human history 1s the reception of new 
truth; we deny, abuse, ridicule, persecute and prosecute as long as we 


can, and then rob the light-bringer of his due by saying that we knew - 


it all before! We crucify, ostracise, or socially boycott the discoverer, 
and then “build a monument to him with the stones cast at him 
“during his life?! This sounds like ancient history, but it is 
\pperative to-day in milder form; and it is hindering the acceptance 
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of the most momentous of all truths—the full realisation of our ,« 
Divine Sonship, or rather the evidences of it. 

The Fatherhood of God is accepted in the same unrealised and 
unrealising way that the Brotherhood of Man is verbally accepted; ° 
in a way consistent with national, race and caste hatreds.. In other 
words, it is not accepted at all otherwise than as a form of speech, an 
article of an inoperative creed. E : 

It will mark a new and a greater epoch when we actually realise 
the stupendous significance of the idea of our Divine parentage. 
Christ seemed to teach that we are sons of His Father, and that 
we have potentially the same powers He had; that the works He 
did we should do, and greater works, But my purpose is not fo 

' engage in the controversy that rages round this point; I wish first 
to hint the old arguments and then to introduce the‘new. 
` The doctrine of the Christ principle within man seems to be 
growing in favour, especially with the mystical section of the Church ; 
and the mystics generally lead the way. The mystic brings that 
light whose incandescence fuses the fetters of formalism and brings 
new life. The inmost heart of the mystical experience is the 
realisation of the inner unity, the at-one-ment with the Great 
Immanent Spirit The real significance of religious experiences has 
been imperfectly grasped, and their scientific value as evidence of the 
nature of underlying realities was but little seen until Professor . 
William James classified them in his Gifford Lectures on “The 
“Varieties of Religious Experience”; and they are now seen to 
be of primary importance in psychology. 

It is with the facts of experimental psychology that I wish to 
deal, as they transform the problems and aid us immeasurably in 
the realisation of the most momentous fact of our being. The notion 
favoured by a certain school of thinkers that consciousness is the 
result of organisation, a mechanism by means of which material 
forces are, as ıt were, raised to incandescence in an otherwise dark 
or unconscious Cosmos, contains a paralysing misconception, is a 
dead-and-alive half truth. That organisation focusses or conditions 
consciousness is true enough; but instead of being conceived as the 
cause or producer of consciousness, it should be regarded as a narrow 
and limiting thing, shutting out infinitely more than it reveals. Von 
Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious was'a useful effort 
towards a truer conception; although he ultimately seems to stultify 
his own thesis. But he conclusively proved the enormous superiority 
of many of the unconscious activities over the conscious ones. So 
transcendent did he prove the unconscious ones -to be that he had 
ultimately to accept the higher term—supra-conscious—as the only 
one that met the case. This investigation on scientific and philo- 
~- sophical lines was a useful contribution towards a trtter conception. 

The dictum that no man can look upon God and live: contains 
part of a profound truth which needs stating in another form. 
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*e Familarity makes dullards of us all; could we but realise what we 

verbally know, or the real meaning of what we claim to, know, it - 

, would Bring such a sudden expansion of our spirit that it would 

break our outer material bonds, and we should “die” to this world 

and burst into a larger and grander life. So to look upon God, or 

any great Spiritual Reality, would only cause us to die to the outer 
life and live more intensely in the higher life. : 

Science, “material” science, unfolds her fairy tales more wondrous 
than those of our childhood; and Herbert Spencer’s prophecy that ` 
Science would yet become more religious than religion is fulfilling 
itself. Realise but dimly the wonders of this stupendous Cosmos, and 
the mind is overwhelmed and awed back into dulness in order that 
‘we may not yet burst the swaddling bands of our intellectual child- 
hood, and may continue awhile longer on this rudimental plane. But 
many of us are too dull to realise even dimly the miracles which 
surround us or those we:carry about with us. Setting aside the 
miracle of the in-flowing thought, think for a moment of the wonders 
of the physical organism we call “my body.” Try to conceive the 
matter, the material or stuff of’which it is composed. Think of the 
speculations to which the atom—the mighty atom—gives rise. 
Physicists are discovering that the atom with its whirling electrons 
is more like a solar system than a solid particle. One of our most 
highly inspired and most’ neglected teachers told us sixty years ago 
that the atom is a microcosm, a representation of the Cosmos. We 
were also told that the atom itself is undergoing a course of evolution, 
“a cycle of change. Starting on its career as “gross” matter it goes 
through a cycle of transmigrations, through the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal kingdoms. Animals preying upon animals keep 
matter grinding, as it were, in the organic mill; and the organisms 
get finer and finer in structure as matter progresses, until they are fine 
enough to build up the physical vesture of man. In man, we are told 
by the same great master,* it continues its evolution, and from 
visible, tangible matter certain finer particles are evolved that pass 
‘beyond the range of our‘five senses, become invisible and intangible, 
and form the “matter” of the spiritual body within us, and also the 

“spiritual” universe it is to inhabit on leaving the earthly body at 
so- -called death. This masterly conception completely reconciles the, 
claims of Materialism and Spiritualism. The Materialist says there 
can be no after-life, as mind and intelligence need a physical organism 
in which to function; and that as the body dies the mind dies with 
it. 'The conception of an etheric, or spiritual body, as much finer 
than the physical body in structure as its matter is finer, which leaves 
the earthly body at death, meets the Materialist’s objection, as the 
mind is furnished wıth a more perfect body and more powerful 
faculties: i 

From what has been said it will be seen that even the matter, 
the material of our body, is a wondrous, mind-baffling entity, beside 
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which old-world miracles are simple affairs. When we think of all e° 
that is implied in the building up of this matter into- our 
physical form we are equally overwhelmed. What is. it that orders 
thcse myriads of moleculés to their appointed places? There must 
be an entity, perhaps the sub-conscious mind, that does this; or the. 
molecules must be endowed with a volition of their own, and with 
more than human intelligence! To do this work consciously we - 
should require more knowledge than has been acquired by ages of 
scientific discovery, and more skill than is possessed by all ‘our 
artists, engineers, and artificers put together. The growth of the 
body, its sustentation, and its repairing when injured, increase the 
wonder of it all; but we are so dulled by familiarity that we take it 
all as a matter of course, and say, with Topsy, “I just ’spects I 
“growed!” 

But we are only on the threshold of our scientific fairy tale. If 
-mind, spirit, is, as the Materialists assert, the product of this physical 
body, and brain secretes thought,.we do not lessen the wonder 
of it The body must be a greater miracle than we thought, it. 
Little “explanations” do not belittle the facts, they only belittle the 
belittlers. 

Leaving thought, mind, and spirit as, things only to be understood 
from a higher plane of being, I turn to the facts of the more mystic 
experience, which hint the latent but God-like powers within us. 
My object, of course, in giving evidences of such God-like powers is 

to help us to realise our Divine Sonship on scientific rather than 
on, the philosophical and religious grounds which have hitherto 
received fuller consideration. . 

The treatment these undoubted facts have received has feds highly 
unscientific. They have been called superstition, imagination, morbid 
fancies, hysteria, and by other names which are agnostic confessions 

‘Of ignorance, instead of being taken for what they are, real facts of 
experience, of great scientific valué and of high significance. It is 
this unscientific treatment of real facts of experience that prompted 
my opening remarks on the need for a Higher Rationalism, and for 
getting rid of the superstitious fear of being thought superstitious, so 
that we may face these significant facts without being thought 
credulous. — 

-The experiences of the saints, martyrs, and mystics of-all ages are 
profoundly significant, hinting at closer relations with the _Immanent 
Spirit, or God, than is realised in ordinary consciousness, The belief 
in magic throughout all time must have rested on some foundation. 
Beliefs of this sort, however mistaken may be the interpretation of ' 
facts of experience, are of great significance when rightly read. 
They indicate underlying realities that prompt them. The belief in 
a great Spiritual Presence behind the appearances of things, of. 
spirits endowed with more than human powers behind natural 
phenomena, indicates; in my opinion, unrealised and unused powers 
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within ourselves. The experiences of the poets, the prophets of song, 
are significant, and have been too little regarded as facts of experience 
hàving scientific value. , Keeping to modern cases, let us glance at 
that of Tennyson. Tennyson was an intellectual man as well as a 
poet, and the seething thought of the scientific world was taken up 
mto hig meditations, and, “as in the last alembic,” its essence was | 
extracted and transmuted into poetry. But he was something more, 
he followed the mystic gleam into the borderlands between two 
_worlds, two states of being. He had a haunting’ sense of the greater ' 
reality underlying the things of sense; experiences of communion of 
soul with discarnate soul; and he had flashes of a higher form of 
éonsciousness, of a Cosmic consciousness, which is an approximation 
to that inconceivable consciousness of the Great Spirit we call “Our 
“Father” This mystic experience Tennyson describes several times 
in poetry, notably in the threnodic poem, “In Memoriam” (XCV.), and 
in “The Ancient Sage.” But although poetry may be the perfect 
expression of a'thought, the music of it oft lulls the intellect and takes 
us into dreamland, and we lose the sense in the sweetness of the 
song. So instead of quoting from the poems I will give Tennyson’s 
prose account of his mystic experience. He says: ` 


I bave never had any revelations through anæsthetics; but a 
kind of waking `trance (this for lack of a better name) I have 
frequently had, quite up from boyhood, when I have been all alone. 
This has often come upon me through repeating my own name to 
myself silently till, all at once, as it were, out of the intensity of 
the consciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed 
to dissolve and fade away into boundless being; and this not a 
confused state but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, utterly beyond words, where death was almost a laughable 
impossibility ; the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming. no 

- extinction but the only true life. I am ashamed of my feeble 
description. Have I not said that the state is utterly beyond words? 


This experience clearly indicates the existence of God-like faculties 
generally latent. But it does not stand alone. People when drowning 
have a strange exaltation of faculty, of memory, and a transcendental 
measure of time. The whole record of their lıfe unrolls before them 
like a panorama, as in the case of Admiral Beaufort, with amazing 
rapidity and clearness of detail, and with a sort of moral commentary 
on it all Innumerable cases of exalted faculty under abnormal 
conditions are given by Du Prel in his fascinating Philosophy of 
Mysticism. The Oriental adepts and the Christian saints experienced 
this ecstatic exaltation. Under anesthetics patients frequently 
experience the sense of being out of the body, and in spirit looking on 
at’ the operation on their own inanimate form; feeling the same 
sense of exaltation of faculty, of seeing the realities obscured by the 
ordinary waking senses. ' 


‘ 
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Dr. George Wyld, in his admirable work called “ Christo-Theosophy, °* 


“or spiritual Dynamics,” gives some interesting cases, one or 
two of which I will quote. Sir'Humphrey Davy made many experi- 
ments on himself with nitrous oxide, and one of them he describes‘as 
follows : : 


By degrees, as the pleasurable sensations increased, I*lost all 
connection with external things; trains of vivid visible images 
rapidly passed through my mind, and were connected with words 
in such a manner as to produce perceptions perfectly novel. I 
existed in a world of newly-connected and newly-modified ideas. 
When I awakened from this semi-delirious trance my emotions 
were enthusiastic and sublime, and for a minute I walked round 
‘the room, perfectly regardless of what was said to me. 


Mr. Walter H. Coffin, a dentist, having to administer an anesthetic 
to a patient, a literary man of great intelligence, asked him imme- 
diately on recovery to describe any sensations or impressions he 
experienced. On awakening, he said, with great earnestness and 


‘excitement : 


I thought I had in some way, you know, got to the bottom and 
behind everything, saw the cause and reason of things, and under- 
stood the mystery of life and the great secret that all have sought. 


Another patient said: 


~, 


I took nitrous oxide and chloroform for two operations, and 
seemed to get behind the veil that covers creation, and I seemed 
to see unceasing energy working out the will of God. 


An intimate friend of Dr. Wyld’s said to him: 


I experimented with chloroform according to your suggestion, 
and I seemed to receive an absolute demonstration of the spirit- 
world. I further saw that spirit was the substance of matter, and 
what we call matter was a mere shadow. So strong was this 
conviction, that for days after my experience I could not restrain 
my laughter at the delusion that the things visible to the physical 
eyes were the real things. 


' 


These experiences are interesting as showing the wealłth-of faculty 


- Just outside of our waking consciousness ; they also hint the source 


of the Buddhist doctrine of Maya or illusion of the senses, Other 
illuminative experiences are given in Dr. Bucke’s great work on 
Cosmic Consciousness. He shows that there has been an evolution _ 
from: the simple consciousness of the animal to the self-consciousness 
in man; and he says that this evolution is still going on and is 
bringing about a higher form of consciousness.’ It is a vast extension 
of it; a mingling or a sharing in a world; cosmic or universal 
consciousness ; a sympathetic insight into the underlying unity of all, 
and a self-identification with the larger existence. Dr. Bucke 
experienced this vast extension of the self, and gave many instances of 
illuminated minds having this inner light. 
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To speak of “cosmic consciousness” to the merely self-conscious 
man is rather like talking of the fourth dimension to a three 
dimensional man; hints only can be given; but these suffice for our , 
purpose of hmting at the larger, more God-like entity ‘behind man’s 
self-consciousness, and thus help the realisation of our Divine 
parentage. Walt Whitman was one of those who have this larger 
consciousness ; and from his prose works Dr. Bucke gives some of his 
struggles to express the inexpressible. He says in “Democratic 
4 ay 

Vistas 

The rare, cosmical, artist mind, lit with the infinite, alone con- 
fronts his manifold oceanic qualities. ` The thought of identity 
* . .© . miracle of miracles, beyond statement, most spiritualand 
vaguest of earth’s dreams, yet hardest basic fact, and only entrance 
to all facts. In such devout hours, in the midst of the significant 
wonders of heaven and earth (significant only because of the Me in 
the centre), creeds, conventions, fall away and become of no 
account before the ‘simple idea. Under the luminousness of real 
vision it alone takes possession, takes value. Like the shadowy 
dwarf in the fable, once liberated and looked upon, it expands over 
the whole earth and expands to the roof of heaven. 


These vague statements hint at vast possibilities awaiting us, and 
at our “manifold oceanic qualities” now hidden from us by the 
limitations of our faculties. This Cosmic Vision is said to be what 
is called the “ Brahmic Splendour.” 

But I wish to refer once again to the most interesting and instructive 
case in the whole range of psychology, in the hope of catching the 
ear of those who ought to investigate the case ere it is too late. 
This case illuminates the mysteries of religion, and throws light on 
the actual production of what in years to come will be regarded as one 
of the Bibles of the world. The great Seer is over eighty, and while 
bright and alert now, be will be allowed to pass on, and then our 
psychologists, whose business it is to investigate such cases at first 
hand, will awaken to the golden opportunity they have lost. While 
this case is uninvestigated our psychologists are playing Hamlet 
without the Prince. But I am as one crying in the wilderness, and 
“with no language but a cry.” : 

The case I refer to is that of an uneducated young -man who in 
‘mesmeric or hypnotic trance developed amazing powers. The 
knowledge of the whole circle of the sciences was open to him; all 
the principles and much of the minutie were manifest to his 
penetrating vision, and the scientific terms were on the tip of his 
tongue. He could explore the mind and body of patients, read their 
thoughts, diagnose and prescribe for their ailments. In trance he 
dictated, in daily lectures extending over thirteen months, a book 
which gives a history and a philosophy of the Cosmos, the whole 
range of material and spiritual existence. 

He gives perhaps the most magnificent and most scientific 
conception of the formation of the present Cosmos that ever got 
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through the mind of man; but he is careful to explain that this is e° 
only one breathing forth of the creative-energy, and that this is 
only a prophecy of the greater glories to follow. Having described 
the position of our own solar system in the universe, a very subor- 
dinate one, and the throwing-off from the sun of the material of our 
earth, he describes every stage through which it passed before the 
appearance of man. All the atmospheric and geologic changes; the 
first appearance of life, and all the flora and fauna peculiar to: each 
stage; the gradual refinement of the organisms as the copditions 
improved, and the final appearance of man. He anticipated the 
discoveries of Professor Bose by more than fifty years, declaring 
that there is no real inertia, that everything is living; it ib only’a 
question of degree; that life is a progression of motion.” While he 
declares that fossil remains of organisms of a higher order will yet 
be found, he says nothing of any “missing link”; the jump from 
the higher quadrumana to man was an embryonic advance, and was 
not greater than that of ordinary parents giving birth to a world - 
genius like Shakespeare or Bacon. 

Having shown the beginning of man, he traces his stages of growth 
in a sketch of universal history, with a psychological analysis of the 
chief actors in the great world drama. He shows the rise and progress 
of religion in its various phases, and discusses the great theological 
questions with profound insight. Then he analyses the social 
conditions, points out their defects, as with an easy mastery of the 
whole complex subject, and shows the remedies in various co- 
operative schemes, better adapted to human nature than the so-called 
“scientific” schemes of the Socialists. Having thus treated of the 
visible universe he describes a spiritual universe of unspeakable 
grandeur as the higher stage of the vast scheme of evolution 
everywhere in operation. The conception of the after-life is the 
most scientific, consistent and convincing ever promulgated. 

Although I have known, loved, and studied this matchless work 
'with growing admiration for forty years I dare not let myself fully 
' characterise it;;I should prefer to quote the opinions of others did 

space permit. The work has the faults of its origin, has many minor 
slips, and much needless repetition; but there are great beauties to 
set against these defects. The work quickly ran through thirty 
‘editions in America, but is almost unknown in England. The author ° 
or medium of this stupendous work was a young man just out of his 
téens, who was brought up among uneducated people; who was 
averse to books, and-who had only five months schooling; his name, 
I need scarcely say, is Andrew Jackson Davis (now M.D.), the 
Poughkeepsie Seer. 

Although Andrew Jackson Davis was the father of Modern 
Spiritualism, this amazing work was not the result of spirit-communi- 
cations. Although Davis, like Socrates, claims to have an attendant 
spirit who directs him in many things, he also claims that the book 
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was the result of his own liberated spiritual faculties while his body 
was in a trance, a state analogous to that of physical death; the 
action of the mesmerist sufficing to sustain the vital functions of the 
vacated body, so that the spirit of the clairvoyant could return to it 
and report the information gathered by the exercise of these 
transcendent powers. After the production of this first great work, 
“The Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revelations,” im hypnotic 
trance Davis found that he could pass into a self-induced trance 
almost, at will, and in this “superior condition” he produced a great 
number of works touching human interests at all pomts—educational, 
medical, social, ethical and religious, and illuminating all. 

° I have dwelt thus at length on the case of’ this remarkable Seer, 


_as it is the most interesting and instructive in the whole range of 


psychology, and because it shows the vast range of faculty 
latent in each of us. Now these latent powers, this quasi-omniscience, 
are proofs of our unrealised God-like nature, our Divine Sonship. 
These proofs rest on the logic of carefully observed and carefully 
verified facts, attested by a cloud of witnesses. Man is proved to be 
a trinity in unity—body, soul, and spirit. There are also three states . 
of consciousness: the supra-consciousness, the sub-consciousness, and 
the ordinary conscious self. The sub-conscious self may be regarded 
as the organising entity that carries out the archetypal idea of man; 
builds, sustains, and repairs the human body, and is the source of the 
self-regarding instincts. The supra-conscious self we may regard as 
the source of the higher intuitions, which are instincts on a higher 
plane, and the source of those flashes of insight which are the mark 
of genius. It is probably also the prompter of ordinary thought, 
working with the other self, or selves. The in-flowing of thought 
is really the wonder of wonders. We speak of “thinking,” but as far 
as I can analyse it we are all essentially media, or mediums. It seems 
to me that the most we can do is by an act of will to fix attention 
upon a given point and wait for the in-flowing thought; we cannot 
force it. There are certain sub-conscious processes which go on in the 
mind, and results, like those of a long train of reasoning, flash into 
the consciousness as a fmished product. Or thoughts may come, as 
they ‘often come to me, as a form of mental feeling. I mentally 
ask a question, and presently a peculiar feeling takes possession of 
meand I know that I have the answer. It holds possession, and aided 
by a suggestion here and a suggestion there it gradually shapes itself 
into a thought. But however we may regard it, we are all more or 
less mediums. My own opinion is that our higher spiritual powers, 
of which I have adduced so much evidence, are already in touch with 
the spiritual world, and have the same sources of knowledge that 
Davis and. others have in their abnormal states, and that these powers 
are always knocking at the door of our ordinary waking consciousness, 
‘trying to get this higher knowledge through the barriers of sense and 
its preoccupations and prejudices. The one conclusion to be drawn 
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from all,this is that we are greater than we realise; have stores of 
latent knowledge and powers that we are not directly conscious of; 
we do not realise our Divine Sonship. 

But while taking the beautiful symbol of Sonship associated with 
the great Exémplar, the .highest ideal of humanity, revered by 
believers and unbelievers alike, the symbol does not quite meet the 
case; it infplies too much and too little. Humanly regarded a son 
may be as great as his father, and may cut himself adrift; but our 
relation with the great Father is much more intimate.. He is the 
life of our life, and spirit of our spirit, in whom we live and have our 
being. ` 

From the philosophic standpoint I regard it on the lines*I tried 
to express in “ The Increasing Purpose” (CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
March, 1902). : 

As parts of the one great Cosmic Life, Soul and Mind, we are 
partakers in all its knowledge and powers, but we are endowed with 
only a glimmer of consciousness and believe only in the little indi- 
vidual selves revealed. by it. Human consciousness is like the sun, 
which reveals itself and the world to us, but hides with its glare the 
myriads of grander suns filling the abysmal depths of space. When 
the sun has sunk the stars shine forth; so when the senses sink into 
slumber the soul senses may reveal the grander realities of existence, 
may reveal the essential unity of all. 

The larger realities of our being, the Divine Christ-like principle 
within us, cannot be better symbolised than by the terms “our 
“Divine Sonship.” Realise that, and humanity is lifted to a higher 
plane, with deeper sense of responsibility and a larger hope. All the 
works that Christ did we may do; and in the realm of healing we are 
already doing. The great promise stands that we may do greater 
works if we have that faith which is already being transmuted into 
knowledge. We are all heirs-apparent to a vast kingdom of 
' knowledge, of potentialities and powers, by the inalienable tight of 
~ our Divine Sonship. 

E. WAKE COOK. 
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BRITISH STATESMANSHIP AS FOREIGNERS SEE IT. 


RITISH statesmanship stands wondrously high in the estima- 
tion of Continental historians. They regard it as the most 
successful embodiment of enlightened Machiavellism to be found 
in the annals of modern Europe. Seen through this “flattering ” 
medium all our Foreign Secretaries have been not only patriotic but 
long-headed; their imperial ideal is at once lofty and attainable ; 
their methods, while unfettered by sentiment or superstition, are 
deftly adjusted to one and the same ultimate end, yet are modified 
withal by changing times and altered circumstances. And what is 
especially noteworthy, “the most egotistic and least scrupulous acts” ` 
of our Foreign Office are always lacquered over with a bright coating 
of humanitarian vamish that might have extorted a word of praise 
from old Pecksniff himself. 

That is British policy as it appears to Continental observers. 
Viewed at closer quarters, however, it has a different complexion. 
We ourselves know and some of us profess to rejoice that our 
Ministers and politicians lack a well-thought-out diplomatic plan of 
campaign in which political, naval, military and financial aims and 
interests are co-ordinated: into a single system. We are also aware 
that the shapers of the Empire’s destinies are moved: fitfully by 
changing events and mcidents the meaning of which they sometimes 
miss until it is almost too late to act, and that some groups of British 
politicians labour hard to thwart the efforts of the Government to 
further the best interests of the Empire. For generations our policy 
has been a series of shifts and expedients, suggested by events from 
none of which we sought to draw a maxim or a principle. Yet foreign 
historians credit us with long views, a diplomatic plan of campaign and 
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a continuity of purpose which would have done credit to the republic 


: of ancient Rome or that of medieval Venice. m 


THE KISS AND. THE THEATRICAL CRITIC. . 


' This contrast between British policy as it is, and British policy as 


‘it seems, reminds me vf an amusing incident that happened in 


Germany some years ago. The scene was a Court theatre where 
kissing was forbidden under severe penalties. To the chief actor, 


. however, thé prohibition came as an irresistible temptation, and 


yielding to it without conscientious qualms, he occasionally allowed 
his lips te press upon the features of the chief actress, a lady who 
was as vain as a peacock, as sensitive as a mimosa and as spiteful as 


a feline beauty. Resenting the boldness of her offending colleague, 


. she never failed to report him; and he was invariably fined for his 


wilfulness. One day he made a bet with a comrade that as Romeo 
in Shakespeare’s play, he would kiss the fair one ardently while she 


‘lay in the tomb as Juliet. The actress got word of his intent and 


made ready to thwart it. Her plan was simple and efficacious. She 
placed one short sharp hat-pin between her lips and a couple more 


on her bosom. Romeo duly came, uttered his pathetic speech, threw ' 


himself on the motionless form, pressed his lips passionately to hers, 
then started up wildly like a maniac, clapped ane hand to his mouth 
and another hand to his breast and backed away from the coffin: as 
though a hissing snake Jay there. And the next day thé great local 
critic wrote, “ The scene in the churchyard was amasterpiece of acting. 
“The wistful bowing down of the lover, then the acute pang of terror 
“that thrilled him at sight of death, the suddenness with which he 
“perceived and realised the vast change that had come over his 
“beloved: one, the coldness of the kiss which brought home to him 
“the fact that the body even of his Juliet inspired horror and disgust 
“and acted upon him like exquisite physical pain,—all this wonderful 
“display of fine feeling and masterly interpretation imparted to the 
“acting of Herr X. a unique, an irresistible charm.” 

Now British statesmen have as little claim to the marvellous gifts 
of clear vision, inexhaustible resourcefulness and ingenious strategy 


predicted of them as had the German actor, pricked by sharp hat- 


pins, to the eulogy of the local critic. For many years fhey have been 
roundly accused of every kind of double dealing, of which Machiavelli 


‘is supposed to be the authorised exponent. They were decried for 


pursuing Germany with relentless hate ; for laying traps to catch her ; 
for striving to estrange her from her friends; for raising up enemies 
against her; for planning to assail her unawares. And yet it is a 
fact that during most of that time the British nation was really eager 
to strike up a lasting friendship with the Germans, for whose splendid 
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» qualities our people entertain genuine and deserved respect. But 
the proffered hand was more than once declined. It was a case of 
timeo Danaos. 


WE DO NOT LIKE YOU, DOCTOR FELL! 


But even when there could be no mistake about our acts, our 
motives have generally been twisted and coloured. Thus when in 
1899 Mr. Chamberlain, moved by the friendly sentiments towards 
Great Britain to which-the Kaiser had given utterance, publicly 
‘pleaded for an agreement with Germany and incautiously delivered 
the Devil and the Long Spoon speech, he was promptly disavowed by 
those by whom he had just been prompted. Why? Because the 
invisible spirit of the German Foreign Office, the weaver of plans and 
policies, Fritz von: Holstein, scented a perfidious machination and 
revealed it to his employers. This watchful politician thought he 
could clearly discern that Mr. Chamberlain’s motive was vengeance, 
and his real aim to obtain the assistance of Germany against 
Russia and France, and to obtain it gratis. For Holstein was 
fully certain that the British Government meant to take everything 
it could, get from the Wilhelmstrasse and to give nothing in return, 
neither Lord Salisbury nor the Houses of Parliament being minded 
to strike up a fair alliance with Germany on a basis of give and take. 
And yet von Holstein was an exceptionally clever statesman whose 
knowledge of practical psychology was seldom at fault.. 

Thus the reputation of Great Britain abroad is not exactly 
immaculate. And do what we may, it never will be. On the other 
hand, let us handsomely admit that our critics have been passing 
just to us, for they have judged us by the standard which they 
unhesitatingly apply to each other and to themselves. And it would 
surely be monstrous to ask that they should treat us better. The 
important point is, that during the alliance season we not only 

_ accepted friendly overtures from Germany, but made friendly overtures 
to her. Yet nothing ever came of them. The fates were adverse. 
‘Since then the season has passed away and its opportunities together 
with it. To-day, fervently though we desire peace and deeply though 
we respect Germany, it would be unwise were we' to forget that it is 
owing to her political maxims and national aspirations that the 
British taxpayer has now to ‘add considerably to the heavy financial 
burden he has been patiently bearing, that our British youth will 
have to sacrifice some of the best years of its life to military drill and 
that the nation will be obliged in sheer self-defence to move back- 
wards and adjust itself anew to the requirements of an age of military 
prowess. We are on the eve of far-ranging changes that will cut 
deep and painfully into the national mode of thought and secular 
habits of life. And the cause of those changes is Germany. This 
I record, qualifying it neither with praise nor with blame, merely as 
a historical fact. i 


e 
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THE STING IN THE TAIL OF THE BALKAN CRISIS. . 


Now due stress should be laid on this fact because of the dry light 
it throws upon the optimism of a section of well-meaning British e 
politicians. For that light enables one to see that despite the 
sentimental talk about universal brotherhood, no great nation ¢an 

_ hold its own in the present phase of the international stritggle for 

/ life, or can keep clear of awkward entanglements unless it dispose 
of such abundant financial resources and such formidable defences as 
will deter its would-be foe from provoking a conflict on any but 
really vital issues. All who care to look can see that money, ships 
and soldiers are now the only props of our vast imperial fabric. 
Hague Conferences, courts of arbitration, interparliamentary peace 
associations, will boot us little if we are not prepared to offer up for 
the well-being of the community the highest sacrifices that can be 
demanded of beings endowed with social instincts. That is the bitter 
lesson that has been inculcated by recent events. It is being burned 
into our understanding by the frank utterances of estimable German 
patriots, which we should take to heart. The political atmosphere 
itself predisposes one to feel and realise its truth and actuality. 

It is commonly assumed that the brilliant victory scored by Austria 
and Germany at the finish of the recent annexation crisis is now 
over and done with. We are told that it has been relegated from 

_ the domain of politics to the dusky realm of Dry-as-Dust and that the 
present generation can use it only as an object lesson and a whole- 
some warning. These are welcome tidings—if true. But nothing 
could sound more unlikely. Germany and Austria-Hungary have, so 
to say, struck gold after fruitlessly prospecting for many years. And 
it is a rich vein that they have now discovered. Would it not be 
fatuous were they to content themselves with the first nugget and 
turn their backs upon the rest? Is that political wisdom or human 
nature? The close union of the two allies, their single-mindedness 
‘and firm resolve to have their way cost what it might, enabled them 
last March to achieve the aim which they were then pursuing without 
striking a blow. What they accomplished then they can effect now. 
The same causes always produce the same effects, provided that the 
conditions remain what they were. ` 


BLUFF BEATEN BY BLUFF. THE KAISER AND VON 
HOLSTEIN DURING THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE. 


It stands to reason that Germany, with her four million soldiers and 
the splendid army of her ally behind her, bas only to ask with 
insistehce in order to receive with promptitude, so long as she does not 
crave for the impossible. And what is true of one ally is equally 
true of the other. It was on that axiom that the late von Holstein 


ha 
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based his Morocco ‚policy. “Go ahead,” he exclaimed, “without 
“faltering and success is inevitable.” To him that seemed a matter 
of knowledge; but for his Imperial master it was not even a matter 
of faith. “And that was the cause of failure. The Algeciras-Con- 
ference was agreed to by Germany solely because von Holstein threw 
his weight into the scale. Otherwise nobody would have heard much 
of Algeciras. And he took that side because he felt cettain that if 
the Chancellor would stand firm, everything must come right. Either 
the group, Austria and Germany, or else the opposing group, France, 
Russia and Great Britain, was bound to recoil. Come what might 
hostilities would not be resorted to. That was Holstein’s conviction. 

‘A waf for the sake of Morocco seemed also to many outside 
politicians unthinkable. And in no Case, they affirmed, would France 
and her supporters risk it. That postulate formed the groundwork 
of von Holstein’s daring policy which was apparently adopted. And 
the opening of the game on the German side was clever without 
being as brilliant as that which inaugurated the Balkan crisis cam- 
paign. But the decisive test came at last. One day M. Révoil, when 
he thought that he had reached the Hercules’ Pillars of concession, 
exclaimed: “Thus far and no farther,” to his German adversary. A 
néw suggestion was then formulated. .The German plenipotentiary 
propounded it to the Chancellor and applied for final instructions as 
to what attitude he ought to take up. That was the fateful moment. 
Prince Bülow, buoyed up by his invisible Mentor, in whose judgment 
he put faith, had a monosyllabic reply telegraphed back: 
“ Unannehmbar.”* That was the turning point of the Conference; 
it was now or never. Teuton gazed fixedly upon Frenchman, but 
neither budged.t All that von Holstein solicited was that Germany 
should stand her ground to the end and face the consequences. And 
seemingly she was minded to do this. The die was cast. 
Unannehmbar, Prince Bülow had said . . . . But om this occasion, 
as on so many others, Germany was not Prince Bülow, but the 
Kaiser. And the Kaiser suddenly reined in. Annehmbar was his 
magic term. The campaign was consequently lost irretrievably. 
Germany, von Holstein said, had been taken in—by bluff. But was 
it really bluff and nothing more? 

It is fair to say that there was no bluff on the British side. In 
spite of the portrait @ Za Machiavelli which our foreign foes and 
friends are wont to paint of the typical British statesman, it is 
absolutely certain that whatever form of support was promised’ to 
M. Pichon would have been furnished in good measure and without 
fail, whether it was to be confined to zealous diplomatic co-operation, 
as is now asserted, or to include the despatch of five army divisions 


* Inacceptable. 

+ Each side had good grounds for believing that the adversary would cave in, 
What these grounds were is part of a most interesting story which has never yet 
been told to ihe public. Von Holstein knew it, and four or five other persons are 
also acquainted with it, but the time has not come for recounting it. 
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to France.* And what is true of the Casablanca affair holds good e% 
of the Bosnian crisis. British assistance was pledged to Russia and 
‘the pledge would have been unhesitatingly redeemed. As it happened, 
there was no mention made of the contingencies that might arise if 
the door from the council chamber should lead to the battlefield, 
because war had been eliminated from the list of contingencies from 
the first. But it cannot be doubted that the attitude of our Govern- 
ment towards Russia in the Balkan conflict would have been marked 
by the same friendly spirit as their attitude towards the Republic in 
the Casablanca affair. Were it otherwise, the Triple Enténte would 
be a delusion and a snare. But Fritz von Holstein, who mentally 
charged us with base duplicity when we solemnly abandoned*Morocco 
to France in 1904, found it impossible to credit us with loyalty when 
we undertook to stand by France in March, 1906. In the former case 
he was full sure we were bent on taking Egypt and cheating France 
out of the Sultanate of the West; and in the latter he had no doubt 
that if Germany once began to mobilise we should leave France in 
the lurch. 


BLUFF VERSUS EARNEST. 


One other occasion turned up later on to test the efficacy of von 
Holstein’s recipe. During the Balkan crisis last March, the same 
partners were pitted against the same adversaries, but the stakes 
were much higher and the conditions essentially different. To Russia, 
as a Great Power, the lot of Bosnia and Herzegovina mattered little. 
To Austria-Hungary it was a vital issue; and that is probably why 
the perseverance in which the central European States had been 
deficient during the Morocco bickerings was displayed in the Balkan | 
crisis, while the. union of the Entente Powers was of the loosest. But 
none the less von Holstein, who had meanwhile fallen into disfavour 
‘ and retired into private life and was absent from Berlin, penned a 
suasive letter to the Chancellor, adjuring him not to budge an inch from 
the position which he and Baron Aehrenthal had taken up. This 
time his prayer was heard, the Central European Powers persevered 
to the end, and’ it was the States of the Triple Entente that hauled 
down their colours. “Von Holstein then was right,” Berlin politicians 
remarked. “A resolute bearing and steadfast purpose were all that 
“was needed. The Entente Powers not being equipped for war will 
“take heed, for some time to come, not to provoke it. Everything— 
“or well nigh everything—that Austria and Germany still strive for 
“may be won easily in a diplomatic campaign conducted on those lines. 
“Eureka.” In that chain of reasoning every link seems flawless, to 


\ | * The latter is a statement put forward a short time ago by the Temps, very 
injudiciously as it seems to me. 
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** those whose opinion is of importance. And that is why I cannot 
bring myself to believe that all the consequences of the late diplomatic 
campaign, which was one of the longest on record, are buried in 

” Servia. Others will doubtless spring up elsewhere in the near future. 
And far from blaming either of the two allies for thus furthering 
their owp interests now that the occasion is auspicious and may, be 
fleeting, one cannot but admire and, when fortune favours, strive to 
imitate them. 


o 
- 


KAISER AND TSAR. “DOTH NOT A MEETING LIKE 
l “THIS MAKE AMENDS?” 


These facts and forecasts must hold a high place in the sub- 
consciousness of the British nation if one may judge by the nervous- 
ness displayed of, late by all classes of the people there. ` Weird 
visions of the nocturnal expeditions of German flying machines, 

- legends of spies in battalions, circumstantial accounts of subterranean 
arsenals filled with arms and ammunition for the German invader are 
among the creations of a morbid fear which seems to have unhinged 
the reason of a portion of the nation. But the climax was reached 
when, likeva bolt from the blue, came tidings that the Russian Tsar 
had suddenly invited the Kaiser to visit him in the Finnish Skerries. 
“Suddenly and cordially,” it was rumoured. A thrill of pain caused 
the heart of the nation to throb at this alarming news. Before 
meeting any other Monarch this year, the Tsar had felt’ impelled to 

` have an exchange of views with the Kaiser. If it were true, some 
Press organs remarked, that the meeting was to come off in June, it 
could only be because the Kaiser had contrived to have himself invited 
and his political proposal entertained. And that involved the break 
up of the Triple Entente. That political topics would be discussed 
in the Gulf of Finland with a view to the adoption of wide-reaching 
decisions, was inferred from the circumstances that the Prime Minister, 
M. Stolypin the Foreign Minister, M. Izvolsky, the German 
Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, and Captain von Hintze, who is à Za 
suite of the Tsar, would all accompany Nicholas II., and would be 
met by an equally imposing array of political notabilities on the 
German side. Men of this calibre, it was argued, are’ actors in the 
drama, not mere members of the audience. A sort of international 
conference, one might say, was to be held in the intervals between 
the banquets. Obviously these elaborate preparations are either 
the prelude to important business or else mere mummery; and the 
former alternative was preferred to the latter. But even assuming 
the very worst that all these tokens might connote, dignity was still 
the best policy for the British people ; hysterical alarm the very worst. 
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IS THE TRIPLE UNDERSTANDING A 
MISUNDERSTANDING? 


The meeting bétween the two Tsars might, a priort, mean anything 

or nothing. If it.were a visit of courtesy, there would be no grounds 
_for uneasiness. But ‘many symptoms are taken to indicate a much 
more serious intent. Besides those already mentioned, there were 
the pessimistic rumours of an impendmg change in the direction of 


Russia’s foreign policy. The Tsar, it was urged, who had had . 


numerous conversations on the subject of late with M. Goremykin, 
the ex-Premier, had been won round to the opinion that Russia’s 


safety was in the arms of Germany, because the interests of the two , 


- Empires never clash, Germany coveting none of Russia’s possessions, 
and the Tsardom wanting nothing that belongs to Germany. More- 
over, the move towards conservatism in home politics just effected 
by M. Stolypin ahd his Cabinet would-inevitably be followed by a 
corresponding move in the foreign policy of the Empire from England 
towards Germany. And this M. Izvolsky would help to bring about as 
unostentatiously as M. Stolypin had done in home affairs. The 
grounds for this change of front were also canvassed freely. ` `The 
Triple Entente had not turned out a profitable concern; it leads to 
diplomatic insolvency, instead of yielding diplomatic profit. If 
adhered to much. longer it might land Russia in a war which she is 
greatly concerned to avoid. On the other hand, Germany, even if 


she harboured evil designs against her eastern neighbour has no _ 


intention, because no possibility, of carrying them out just yet. Her 
first trial of strength will necessarily be with Great Britain and 
possibly with Britain’s ally, France, unless the Republic be frightened 
off the battlefield before. And after the campaign, whatever its issue, 
Germany is sure to be too weak to mature any further schemes, 
anti-Russian or other, for years to come. Meanwhile, there is the 
chapter of accidents which may contain many surprises and some 
golden opportunities for Russia if she waits and keeps her powder 
dry. That is why Codlin should be accepted as the friend and not 
Short. 

The controversy as to which of the two monarchs first mooted 
their coming together is meaningless. It was not only, started but 
discussed between them two years ago. And since then the fixing 
of the time and place of meeting has furnished the theme of pour- 
parlers which continued down to Wednesday, 19th May, the birthday 
of Nicholas II. On that day the Tsar, talking with Captain von 
Hintze, who is attached to his person, made the proposal that Kaiser 
Wilhelm should afford him the long-looked-for opportunity `of 
welcoming him to Russia in the Finnish Archipelago, where the Tsar 
would be cruising between the 16th and 2oth June. Captain von 
Hintze duly delivered the message to the Kaiser, who accepted the 
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» invitation. After that the scenic details of decorations and costumes, 
which always play a prominent part in this sort.of solemn function, 
were arranged presumably with a view to the circumstance that a 

* meeting on the water requires more elaborate and imposing accom- 
spaniments than an interview on dry land. In all this, however, there 
is no sign of an intention on the part of Russia to change the 
direction’ of her foreign policy. 


THE ENTENTE IS ONE OF THE BASES OF 
EUROPEAN POLICY. - 


aa 


It is quite true, although the British public have yet to realise 
the fact and grasp all that it implies, that in the shaping of the 
Russian Empire’s foreign relations the Tsar is Russia. It is he, and 

. he alone, who traces the lines on the chart-by which the ship of 
State must be navigated. This is no mere constitutional fiction; it 
is a literal fact. And if Nicholas II. chose to modify or change his 
policy to-morrow no man or institution in Russia could or would 
dream of thwarting his design. The notion expressed by politicians 
and publicists in London that the presence of M: Stolypin in the 
Finnish archipelago is a guarantee that this or that course will or 
will not be taken is therefore preposterous. M. Stolypin has no 
voice in the matter, personally or officially. He is never asked for 

_ his opinion on the foreign policy of the Empire, and if in the interval 
of his multifarious occupations he has found leisure enough to form 
one, he is too conversant with his duties to volunteer it. 

Of M. Izvolsky this mhuch may reasonably be said. Although he 
is capable—as the upshot of the Balkan crisis showed—of sacrificing 
his own reputation for the good of the State, he is utterly incapable— 
if one may judge by his public acts—of lending his name to any 
policy which he deems harmful to the nation. And for the Anglo- 
Russian Entente he among Russian Ministers is alone responsible. 
The agreements are his handiwork. He carried out the scheme at 
a timé when many of his countrymen strenuously opposed it as a 
dangerous innovation, and when no facts, but only opinions, could 
be adduced in its favour. Since then the Entente has been subjected 
to severe tests, which it stood remarkably well. On one occasion 
it proved a splendid substitute for a defensive alliance. Whether it 
would have scored equally good results on the other occasion on 
which it was on the point of being applied (last March) is likely to 
remain a moot point to the end of time. À ' 

When the Tsar decided to come to an agreement with Great 
Britain—and he studied the subject in all its aspects before taking 

the decision—he was moved by considerations which have not yet 
lost their force, which are, in fact, weightier to-day than they were 
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two years ago. The primary object of the understanding was nega- 4 
tive; a cloud of misapprehension on both sides had to be dispelled, 
friction between the two States to be eased, and open co-operation l 
in the East to be substituted for clandestine thwarting of each other's + 
plans there. And the results of the agreement, which has since been 
tested in Tibet, in the Middle East, and in the Balkan Peninsula, 
have been excellent. If it failed at all it was under a test applicable - 
only to an alliance, which it was not originally intended to undergo. 
And if it was extended so far beyond the purpose for which it was 
primarily intended, the experiment was made for Russia’s sake. 
For if it be true that Germany and Russia have lived in peace for 
over a hundred years, it is equally true that a feeling of intertse 
rivalry, bordering upon hatred, has long been growing between the 
Slav and the Teuton races, which Will sooner or later find its full 
expression on the battlefield. The storm is sure to break. Germany 
and Russia are subject to the laws that govern political storms: they 
can neither enact nor evade them. Now in the upshot of that 
„desperate ‘struggle Great Britain is neither more nor less interested 

than Russia is concerned with a future might-conflict between 
Germany and Great Britain. In both cases the motives for co-opera- 
tion are much the same. It is worth noting that Austria-Hungary's 
ultimate aims and immediate plans in the Balkans affected Germany 
to a like extent, hardly more. The feat of statesmanship achieved 
by Prince Bülow consisted in his powerful, grasp of the whole 
sequence of cause and effect that leads from Bosnia to Turkey in 
Europe, to Asia Minor, to France and Great Britain, to the Middle 
and the Far East—in a word, to the realisation of the Hohenzollern 
dream of Empire. 


A NEW FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary will henceforward present a united 
front to Europe and the world. Neither ally is likely to withhold 
military any more than diplomatic support from the other on the 
ground that the issue does not interest them both to the same degree. 
For they. are keenly alive to the fact that what does concern them 
both is that each should be strong, and ready to use her strength 
effectively whenever stunning blows have to be dealt. And that is 
the only statesmanlike point of view in European politics, to-day. 
The individual State can no longer stand alone. Military as well 
as diplomatic campaigns can be won only by groups of Powers. And, 
without quitting the domain of hard facts for the cloud-realm of 
prophecy, one may safely affirm that the next great war in Europe 
will not be waged between Germany and Great Britain, Germany 
and Russia, or Germany and France, but by one group of States 
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against another. The individual. State as a unit in diplomacy and 
in war is superseded by the league of States. And it is manifestly 
a vital interest of each member of the political coalition to maintain 
as,close a union as is possible, even at the cost of heavy sacrifices 
akin to those which the social instincts of good citizens prompt them 
to make for the well-being of the community. To this extent will 
the furfdamental conceptions of international politics have to be 
re-cast. 

But although war may be unavoidable it is not actually impending, 
and thé longer it can be staved off the better for all concerned. And 
from this European point of view, as well as from the particular 
Russiar standpoint, the Tsar’s scheme of continuing to cultivate 
cordial relations with Germany is a stroke of sound policy. For the 
two nations are neighbours, and have for generations : been close 
friends as well Nothing that has happened of late is calculated to 
estrange them. Even Germany’s intervention in favour of her ally 
three months ago is not now resented by Russian statesmen, who 
would probably, have behaved in a similar manner in like circum- 
stances. Healthy egotism, not sickly altruism, underlies the policy 
of nations, and in the egotism of Germany an experienced Russian , 


- can perceive nothing unhealthy. 


The Anglo-Russian Entente, being an international necessity, will ' 
continue to be observed in spirit as well as in letter. But Russia has 
other duties to discharge besides this, and other interests to safe- 


‘guard. Thus Germany’s position and the consideration which, in 


consequence of that position, is fairly due to her by her neighbours, - 
will also presumably receive fitting recognition in what will be done 
by Russian diplomacy, as well as in what will be left undone. To 
make that clear to the Kaiser, to hear the reciprocal assurances which 
this declaration will doubtless provoke, and to weigh any suggestions 
that Wilhelm II. may have to offer within ‘the same range of political 
ideas, that, to my thinking, is the utmost that the Emperors’ meeting 
can be expected to achieve. The Tsar could not have fixed upon 
a more auspicious moment to arrange it than the pause during which 
preparations are probably being made for the next move on the part 
of the Central Powers in the south-east of Europe. 

It is well that the Kaiser, in deliberating on the pros and cons of 
the new venture still in perto, should weigh well its probable impres- 
sion upon his friend, the Tsar, and give that consideration a place 
among his determining motives. Anyhow, to have pondered over 
such things is itself a good sign. For that country is sure to make 
greater headway which concerns itself about its route than the State 
that contents itself with keeping the goal in view. 

Those are some of the aspects of the matter that might be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of political malcontents in this country 


whose sense of the fitness of things is offended at sight of official 
` i 
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Russia fraternising with official Germany. About the contention of 


that other well-meaning group of political workers who would have 
us boycott the Slav Empire until and unless the Tsar turns over a new 
leaf and sets about ruling his people m accordance with their notipns 
of right government there is nothing to be said. Argument would 
be unprofitable until they have quitted their stronghold of sentimen- 
tality and come out into the open plain of practical politics. To 
boycott the Russian Government for alleged unfairness towards the 
Finns and Jews and Poles would surely be the height of injustice, 
unless we’ also obliged the Finns to expiate their maltreatthent of 


their Jews and Russians, visited the Poles with condign penalties for . 


oppressing the Ruthenians, and eschewed all dealings with the 
Germans for crushing the Poles and the Danes, and so on, until we 
were at loggerheads with the principal nations of the globe. And if 
all this were feasible it would still be incongruous unless we knew 
that the treatment would operate as a punishment. -Even then, 
however, we should still be confronted with the impossibility of 
meting out strict justice to the offending nations without being super- 


. latively unfair to our righteous selves. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CRETE. 


Crete is become an apple of discord in Europe. The future of 
the island on which Jupiter was brought up by hand, and his son, 
Minos, won undying fame as law-giver, is now enkindling patriotic 
passion among the matter-of-fact Turks and Hellenes, and exercising 
the less interested ingenuity of the pacifist Powers. It has had a 
chequered career, even during the past century. Seventy-nine years 
ago Crete was to have been incorporated in the newly-created 
Hellenic kingdom, the throne of which was offered to Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg. This prince would have accepted, had the London 
Conference made the island a Greék province instead of a Turkish 
vilayet. To this hitch in the proceedings Greece owes her Danish 
dynasty, Belgium her rulers of the house of Saxe-Coburg, and Europe 
many a panic. Never since then—to indulge in a Hibernicism—have 
the Cretans been quiet except when they were fighting, and they 
have seldom done anything else. The two antagonistic religions— 


e 


they are all members of one race—almost annihilated each other in ~ 


1866. During the insurrection of 1896 the Greek Government 
despatched Colonel Vassos with a military expedition to the island, 
where I had the privilege of living and working with him until the 
Greeco-Turkish war broke out. 

Autonomy under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan was the 
upshot of that movement; and by way of safeguarding it each of 
the four protecting Powers—Great -Britain, France, Russia, Italy— 
maintained 500 troops on the island, so that there are 2,000 in all. 
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*« Of Turkey’s overlordship no real, and only one symbolical, vestige -', 
remains—the Ottoman flag still flies in Suda Bay; everywhere else 
it is superseded by that of Crete. Manifestly the intention of the 

* Powers was to painlessly sever the links that bound the living body 
of Crete to the corpse of the Ottoman Empire, and with this object 
in view they: resolved to recall their troops on the ist July next. 
But the unforeseen upset their calculations. Hamidism was swept 
away by the revolution; the new Ottoman Government asserted its 
rights over Crete; the Cretans, at a meeting held at Canea last 
October, clamoured for annexation to Greece; the Greeks craved 
permission to incorporate the island; the Powers strove to allay the 
fierce f&ver of passion on both sides, and to-day the question is 
become urgent. 

Regenerate Turkey seems determined to keep its hold of Crete. 
And its point of view is intelligible. It was in the name of the 
inviolability of the Ottoman Empire that the Young Turks rose up 
against Hamidism, under which the splendid inheritance of several 
generations-of Ottoman warriors was crumbling away. But they 
were peculiarly: unlucky from the start. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were definitely incorporated by Austria-Hungary, East Roumelia by 
Bulgaria, and the new Ottoman Government had to resign itself to 
the inevitable. Critics declared that even the men of the old régime 
had managed things better than those of the new; the Young Turks 
lost prestige, and at last, in sheer self-defence—to say nothing of 
patriotic motives—they felt bound to draw the line sharply at the 
severance of Crete from the Empire. 


A, DIPLOMATIC OR A MILITARY CAMPAIGN. 


King George’s subjects, on the‘other hand, have long been counting 
on annexation, which they hold was as good as promised to them by the 
Powers. They were preparing to celebrate the long-wished-for union 
on July rst. And now the fruit of decades of patience and heroic 
self-restraint is not only to be denied them, but to be denied them 
for all time. Unless Crete becomes a Hellenic province to-day 
Turkey will never yield it up peacefully. Now, therefore, is the time 
for action—for vigorous action, military and naval. Nothing venture, 
nothing win. If the forturie of war is not favourable to the Hellenes 
the protecting Powers are sure to be indulgent. Now the one desire 
of the protecting Powers is to avert an armed conflict, and the 

. difficulty is how to do it. It is a political version of the problem 
how to satisfy the wolf without sacrificing the lamb. At first a 
proposal was made to postpone the evacuation of the island by the 

> international: troops. But against this measure it has been urged, 
with a show of reason, that the Powers cannot well go back on their 
word, and that, even if they could, the expedient would be inadequate. 
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For the 2,000 troops are insufficient to cope with an insurrection or 
an invasion. And the Turkish fleet is sure to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Cretan waters on the day when the troops are disembarked. 
Personally, I am of opinion that if the recall of the troops were put 
off the danger of a calamity would be postponed together with it, 
and.time gained is progress made. 

Another suggestion is that the Hellenic Government should pay 
a lump sum down by way of purchasing from Turkey the sovereign 
rights over the island. The Porte needs money sorely, and will 
continue to need it even after foreign loans have been satisfactorily 
floated. On the other hand, the present Ottoman Administration 
is in urgent need of moral prestige, and to sell Crete, aftef having 
bartered Bosnia and accepted an indemnity for Eastern Roumelia, 
would discredit the Young Turks irretrievably. The only other issue 
out of the difficulty hitherto mooted may prove to be the merest 
simulacrum of an issue. It is that Cretan autonomy shall be extended 
until it is all but commensurate with independence. The island 
would be governed by a sovereign parliament freely elected, presided 
over by a foreign prince chosen by the population and approved by 
the Sultan, with powers to be determined by the parliament or the 
electorate. In a word, Turkey would be contented with the nominal 
suzerainty symbolised by a flag. The advocates of this plan—and 
. among European statesmen there are some—argue that, economically 
and financially, Crete would gain much by autonomy and lose 
enormously by annexation to Greece; and some of them add that 
the feeling in favour of umion with the Hellenic realm is artificially 
fostered by agents from Athens. Those contentions, however, are ° 
irrelevant to the question in its present phase. The Turks seem 
resolved to hold their own at all costs, and many of them believe 
thatia war with the Hellenes would be a boon to the distracted army, 
which it would fuse into one body. Whether, as has been said, that 
is also the conviction of Mahmud Shefket Pasha it is not easy to say; 
but what is certain is that he has taken his precautions and made 
teady for emergencies in advance. 


IMPECUNIOUS TURKEY: ’TIS MONEY MAKES 
THE MODERN STATE. 


_ If money is the nerve of war, the Ottoman Empire is virtually 
bound over to keep the peace. For not only is it devoid of financial 
resources, but its need of funds—even if peace be maintained—is ' 
urgent and almost unbounded. And the Turkish Parliament, like the 
Russian Duma, is somewhat listless, and especially slow to discuss 
the Budget, so that the Government lives from hand to mouth on 
provisional twelfths, which are advanced every month. The estimated 
deficit forthe financial year 1909-10 amounts to nearly three and three- 

` quarter million Turkish pounds, of which two millions will, it is hoped, 
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be covered by retrenchment and economical management. Fortu- 
nately the extraordinary revenue is larger this year than usual, owing 
to the payment by Austria-Hungary of the indemnity of two and a 
half million Turkish pounds, to the Bulgarian compensation, and to 
the windfall of the private fortune of Abdul Hamid. But none the 
less there is a deficit here, too, of a million pounds. The total 
shortage of two and three-quarter millions will, therefore, have to 
be made good before the current expenses can be provided for. Then 
come the extraordinary expenses for purifying the administration, 
reorganising the army, building battleships, granting necessary pen- 
sions, constructing public highways, carrying out irngation schemes. 
For public works, including railways, eighty million pounds sterling 
are needed. Money for such productive undertakings as the railways 
can easily be raised, but the capital for the other public works will 
be much more difficult to find, if one may judge by the attitude of 
critical reserve which financiers already take up when discussing the © 
topic. 

I have recently questioned some leading capitalists about Turkey's 
prospects of borrowing, and what they said, although vague, is not 
precisely promising. Turkey, they explained, has immeasurably 
better chances of raising money under the new régime than under the 
old, and fewer chances of obtaining it to-day than before the counter 
revolution of last April For there is a blot on the ’scutcheon of 
the new régime to-day; there are misgivings about the future of the 
Empire in the minds of investors. Besides, the promised financial 
reforms have not yet come, nor are there any signs of them at present 
‘The Government is taking things easy, “raising the wind” wherever 
it can, and heedless of the morrow. 

A Turkish ex-Minister, who still occupies a high post-under the 
present Government, assured me a few days ago that my foreign 
informants were pessimists, who felt a morbid attraction for sombre’ 
colours ; that in reality public credit had improved, and that it was 
continuing to improve steadily, Among other tokens of this: better- 
ment he instanced the ease with which bank syndicates advance loans 
_to the Government and, contrary to immemorial practice, ask for no , 
special guarantee. “Nothing like it has ever yet been seen in the 
“Empire. And I need hardly lay stress òn the fact that banking 
“institutions are not moved by maudlin sentimentality. And as for 
“our Government, it is hard at work devising schemes which will 
“establish the financial system on a solid groundwork. Further- 
“more, we hope so to adjust constant outlay to income as to provide 
“a constant source for regular expenditure, and, by tapping new 
“springs, to provide for the service of those future foreign loans 

“which shall yield the wherewithal for carrying out our huge pro- 

“gramme of public works, the cleansing of the administration, the 

‘ reorganisation of the army, and all other extraordinary demands on 

“the treasury.” 
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YOUNG TURKEY WOULD FAIN CATCH THE 
FINANCIAL HARE WITH THE SOUND OF A DRUM. 


-Of the sincerity of my Turkish acquaintance I am convinced, but 
about the accuracy of his data I have my doubts. I know, for 
instance, that in the opinion of unbiassed experts the ease with 
which the Ottoman Government has recently obtained an advance 
of some millions of pounds from financial institutions without’ special 
guarantee is to be ascribed to the excess of complaisance on the 
part of the lenders rather than to the recognised solvency of the 
borrowers. I am also informed by business men who are conversant 
with the facts that down to last April many foreign capitalists were 
ready to lend large sums to the new Government, and many concession- 
hunters to found new joint-stock companies; but that since then 
their eagerness has abated, and their projects have been withdrawn. 
But even before the counter-revolution of April the enthusiasm that 
was felt last autumn had sensibly cooled down. The- change was 
brought about by a number of acts done and a number of duties 
left undone by the Government, whereby public confidence was 
shaken in their will or capacity to deal fairly by foreign capitalists. 
Wise legislation and encouragement were expected in vain. No 
change, for example, has yet been made, or even proposed, in the 
Statute Book with a view to enable importers of foreign capital to 
have justice done them in their disputes with natives. No alterations 
for the better have been mtroduced into the deterrent laws regulating 
the promotion of joint-stock companies. On the contrary, fresh, 
abundant and vexatious restrictions have been imposed upon all who 
would bring fresh capital into the country, with the result that hardly 
any new companies have been founded, although many had been 
planned. Dubious treatment has been meted out to the old financial 
institutions. In purely commercial transactions an, aggressively 
nationalistic spirit has sometimes marred the good relations that had 
theretofore prevailed between the Ottoman authorities and foreign 
financiers. In the matter of public works the local authorities 
evidence a morbid desire to undertake roads, hafbours, railways, 
banks, although it is notorious that they lack the funds, the men, 
the organisation and the business methods, without which they can 
effect nothing. Doubtless the Ottoman Empire contains vast 
treasures which will in time become available. But before they can 
be utilised something more is needed than the means of carting them 
to Constantinople. Vast financial resources, experience, intelligent 
labour and perseverance are also indispensable. And, in order that 
outsiders should provide them, far-reaching changes in the commercial 
law, as well as in the attitude of the administration, will have to 
be effected by the men at present in power. 
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YOUNG AND OLD TURKS: WHAT IS BRED IN THE 
BONE WILL NOT OUT OF THE FLESH 


Enthusiastic observers of the new order of things in regenerate 
Turkey are disillusioned. For there has been no political millennium 
yet, nor any token that a millennium is drawing near. Or the 
contrary, in some essential respects bad has gone to worse, confusion 
is more hopelessly confounded than before, and the most loathsome 
features of Hamidism have been not only reproduced but intensified 
under the new régime. None of the Armenian horrors that stung 
men almost to madness during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, were quite so appalling as those that were perpetrated a 
couple of months ago in Adana and elsewhere. They outdo what 
was hitherto considered to be the high-water mark of bestiality in 
human nature. The mind of the average murderer, of the callous 
Thug, of the Red Indian brave, of the medizval Inquisitor, was 
unfitted to scale the heights of malignity to which Moslems under 
the new dispensation have soared. Some of these enormities cannot 
be even described. Two horrible incidents, recounted to me by one 
of the most eminent personages in the Turkish Empire, whose means 
of information are exceptionally good, have burned themselves into 
my soul. l 

When the wild beast in the Moslem was unleashed it seemed as 
though every man was possessed by gangs of demons. Passion ran 
riot. Hate took fantastic forms. Venom was distilled into the very 
soul. The blight fell upon old and young alike, turning them into 
fiends. One ancient Mussulman, who was fast sinking into the grave, 
suddenly conceived a wistful longing to slay a giaour. “I cannot 
“die in peace,” he muttered, “until I have put one of the dogs to 
“death with my own hand.? And his children and children’s children, 
taking pity on him, went out in search of a victim. Shortly after- 
wards they returned with a tall, bright, comely Armenian lad of 
nineteen or twenty. They brought him in, his hands and feet bound 
with cords. The frame of the old man quivered with delight at the 
inspiriting sight of the giaour. A cutlass was put into his hand 
He uttered a short ejaculation of thanksgiving to Allah, and motioned ` 
that the Armenian youth be brought nearer. The prisoner was duly 
placed within the old man’s reach. The cutlass begin to move 
clumsily in see-saw fashion over the neck of the doomed Armenian. 
Piteous words of entreaty commingled with jubilant shouts of rapture. 
The cutlass stopped ; the pitiless hand fell; the victim writhed, rolled 
his eyes, uttered a gurgling prayer for mercy; blood continued to 
flow. The shaking arm, having rested, was lifted up again, and the 
cutlass resumed its work. ue 

The actors of another drama were an Armenian mother and her | 
three-year-old boy. The first scene was opened by the Moham- 
medans forcing a knife into the woman’s grasp and by leading her 
. hand, forcing her to cut her own offspring to piéces. The scenes 
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that followed when this deed was consummated cannot be described. 
Many of the beings who played the most active part in these 
savageries were regular Turkish soldiers. Now, with such a spirit as 
that sleeping lightly in the fanatical breasts of true believers,” it 
requires an effort—a strenuous effort—to believe that the reign of 
equality between Moslem and giaour will be inaugurated to-morrow, 
or next year, or will ever be firmly established without bloodshed. 
Unhappily it is not only people of the lower orders whose doings 
damp our hopes in the future of Turkey. Men of mark and influence 
are also, with few exceptions, contributing to the same result. To 
take but one instance, Djavid Pasha’s punitive expedition against 
the Albanians is, to put it mildly, a political blunder. Djavid is a 
fire-eater, who takes a delight in violence, and whose notion of 
administration is arbitrary despotism. For that reason the Govern- 
ment, and in particular Mahmud Shefket Pasha, declined at first to 
entrust him with the work of pacifymg the Albanians. Fon that 
people have never been fully conquered by the Turks. Their longing 
for independence is still irrepressible. High-spirited and chivalrous, 
they are amenable to mildness, rebellious to severity. Abdul Hamid, 
who was well aware of this, took infinite pains to humour them 
whenever he could without detriment to the State. And he ended 
by winning them over. Djavid, on the contrary, is provoking them 
to rebel, and according to the latest accounts it is not improbable 


'` that he may succeed. He has invaded their country at the head of 


an army of 40,000 men; has had the most influential Albanians 
arrested as suspects; has ordered the tribesmen to give up their 


_ national habits and customs, to put away their national dress, and 


even to deliver up their arms. And now all Albania is said to have 


“assumed an attitude of defence. 


EQUALITY IN THE ARMY AS TURKS 
UNDERSTAND IT. 


The problem of the nationalities may prove an envenomed thorn 
in Turkey’s side. A mixed army, in which Moslems and giaours 
shall drill and march and live and die side by side is one of the : 
miracles which the Constitution has undertaken to work. But it has 


- yet to be accomplished. The first difficulty which confronted the 


Government was that of assigning to the Christians their place in 
the army. After much discussion it was decided not to form them 
into corps apart, but to mix them with the true believers. At the 
same time, however, it was deemed dangerous to allow more than 
a fixed proportion of one-third Christians to two-thirds Moslems, just 
as in Parliament the non-Mussulman element is restricted to about 
one-fourth of the total number of deputies. And with this solution 
neither Greeks nor Bulgarians are satisfied. Another delicate 


-~ problem turns upon the grade of officer. Theoretically it will be 


open to Christians on the same terms as to followers of the 
Prophet. But in reality a sifting process is sure to be devised—has, 
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in fact, been already employed. ' Some Armenian youths recently 
sought admission to the military school, and were allowed to come 
before: the Commission, but at the examination it was found that 
“their knowledge of Turkish was defective.” 

In other ways, too, the Bulgarians and Greeks are beginning to 
be troublesome. The former, as the allies of the Young Turks, are 
now clamouring for the covenanted price of their services in the 
cause of reform. They demand admission to military service | 
on exactly the same terms as Moslems, and a guarantee that Bul- 
garian troops will be employed only in the interior. They further 
ask for new Bulgarian schools and new churches to be built at the 
eXpense’of the State. And every concession made to the Bulgarians 
is construed as a wanton provocation to the Greeks. 


THE PERSIAN GAME OF HIDE AND SEEK. 


It would seem as though a special providence were watching over 
Persia, rescuing from ruin now the Shah, now the Medjliss, and now 
even the mported bombists and Caucasian filibusters. It is a rare 
spectacle. The struggle at present going on bears the same relation 
to civil war that a Portuguese bull-fight, at which no quadrupeds 
are killed, bears to the genuine Spanish corrida. Events lead up 
steadily towards the catastrophe, and just as it is about to overtake 
the victims-designate a cloud blots them out from our sight, as it hid 
Paris from Menelaus before Troy, and when it lifts everybody is 
unhurt and active and hopeful, and the game begins da capo. 

A month ago the curtain rose on what looked like the last act of the 
drama. Poetic justice was about to be meted out to the odious 
dynasty of the Kadjars. From the south and the west avenging 
hordes were marching upon Teheran, and if they continued to move 
forward nobody, not even General Snarsky’s Russians, would have 
been able to save the capital, the monarch, the dynasty, or the régime. 
The Bakhtiari clans had gathered at Ispahan. They are Persians of 
the Persians, descendants of the ancient Bactrians, to whom Zoroaster 
preached. the religion of Ahura Mazda” in front of the crackling fires. 
Their plan was to take Teheran with their 5,000 warriors, to “remove” 
the Shah and his family, set one of their own princes, Hadji-Guli- , 
Khan, on the throne, and cleanse the Augean stables of the Kadjars. 
Against these invaders the Shah could oppose but 1,500 lukewarm 
soldiers, who at first refused to march at all, and were pretty cerfain 
' to shrink from fighting. The Bakhtiaris, on the contrary, are a brave, 
warlike people, and the sympathies of the Persian population went 
outto them. From Kazvin 3,000 revolutionists, nomad Kurds, 
renegade soldiers and Caucasian filibusters, were also setting 
out for the capital, and to withstand these the Shah had barely one 
hundred Persian Cossacks, commanded by the Russian captain, 
Zapolsky. By all calculations the monarch and his cause were lost 
beyond hope of rescue. 


* Subsequently known as Ormuzd. 
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How easy it would have been to displace the Shah may be inferred « 
from the extraordinary effect produced by the bare rumour that the 
revolutionists had encountered and beaten his troops.- The courtiers” 
and the soldiers were panic-stricken. Part of the royal bodyguard * 
fled. A section of the monarch’s suite vanished. His private advisers 
. urged him to quit Baghesha at once, and, by way of diverting the 
attention of the population during his flight, to allow the soldiers to 
sack the capital. But Mohammed Ali Shah turned a deaf ear to 
` these sinister promptings, the rumour proved false, and the catastrophe 
was averted. British and Russian diplomacy is credited with having 
done the rést. The Bakhtiaris were successfully admonished by the 
British Consul at Ispahan, while the revolutionists were *severély 
lectured by Russia’s representatives in Kazvin and Resht. 

The Persian Government then crowned the work thus ably begun 
by its powerful protectors. It entered into intimate relations with 
the revolutionists, filibusters and bombists, and offered them reason- 
able sums of money to remunerate them for the time they had spent 
in killing the Shah’s adherents and to enable them to seek suitable 
employment elsewhere. Royal dignitaries and conscientious bombists 
are at present hobnobbing and haggling over their coffee and kalyan 
about the money offered and the sums demanded. When this 
business has been amicably transacted the’ Shah’s counsellors will 
tackle the Bakhtiaris, who have already obligingly put off their march 
. on the Persian capital, though they still keep Ispahan. It is antici- 
pated that they, too, will listen to reason and the jingle’of the silver . 
tumans. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE OPERA-GLASS. 


A touching detail recalls to us the imposing figure of the generalis- 
simo of the revolutionary forces, the redoubted Sattar Khan. He, 
too, has fallen from his pinnacle—tripped up by an opera-glass. A 
Russian official employed in Tabriz owned an opera-glass. Why he 
' ever took it to that part of the globe—unless it was at the secret 
prompting of Fate—one cannot divine. One day it was nowhere to 
be found. The Russian declared it could only have been stolen, 
though why anyone should steal such a seemingly useless article as 
an opera-glass in Persia—at a moment, too, when the thermometer 
recorded 120 Fhrt. in the shade, and people ‘could hardly move about, 
is a mystery. Anyhow, a terrible sensation was caused-when the 
glass, which had in truth been abstracted by a Caucasian filibuster, 
was found in the house belonging to Sattar Khan. Fear of the 
Russian General’s wrath drove the generalissimo; his principal col- 
leagues, 200 revolutionists, and the entire endjumen® to take sanctuary 
in the Turkish Consulate. Sic transit gloria mundi. But fresh 
surprises are probably in store for us shortly, and old acquaintances 
may turn up at any moment in wholly new rôles. 

i E. J. DILLON. 
* Political Club. i 
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“ The responsibility discharged by the Lords in the grant of 
supplies for thé service of the Crown and in the imposition of 
taxation is concurrence, not initiation. For upwards of a century 
it has been the custom to present messages (for pecuniary aid) to 
both Houses, if possible on the same day, addressing the demand 
for the grant to the Commons, and desiring the concurrence of the 
Lords by the message presented to their House, a procedure which 
maintains the constitutional relations of the two Houses of Par- 
liament in matters of Supply.’ —Sm Erskine May’s ‘‘Parliamen- 
tary Practice,” page 573. 


“It is perfectly obvious that this House, in point of fact, has 
not for many years interfered by amendment in the finance of the: 
year. The reason why this House cannot do so is that it has not 
the power of changing the cxecutive Government, and to reject a 

g Finance Bill and leave the same executive Government in its place 
~ ds to create a deadlock from which there is no escape.’’—The late 
LorpD SALISBURY, July 30th, 1894. 


ILL the House of Lords throw out the Budget? That is 

the question which is at present exciting and dividing both 
great political parties. It is too early to make any certain forecast 
of'a situation which will depend on factors still, unrevealed. But it 
is at least clear‘ already—if only from the very significant speech 
made by Lord Lansdowne on July 16th—that towards the end of the 
present year the Constitution of these islands will be subjected to a 
very severe, possibly a breaking, strain. Precedents have been 
hitherto relied upon as the mainstays of the British Constitution, but 
precedents are apt to prove flimsy barriers before the pressure of 
powerful interests. 


THE VIEW OF THE “ELDER STATESMEN.” 


Those who watch closely the struggle that is going on at the 
present moment within the ranks of what was once the Conservative 
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party cannot fail to observe that there are two forces at work ın all 4 
the discussions on this question. There is the force of those “elder 
“statesmen” who have been trained up in the old school of par- 
liamentary practice. They know well what a very thin defence 
exists in this country between order and chaos. They know that 
the contempt of precedent means the letting forth of many waters. 
For the whole Constitution rests on precedent. It is by precedent 
alone that a peerage of the United Kingdom carries with it the right 
to a writ of summons and thereby a share in the making of eur laws. 
It is precedent alone which prevents the King of Great Britain from 
vetoing Bills that have passed both Lords and Commons, or from 
` dismissing Ministries and dissolving Parliaments whenever he may: 
have a desire to do so. In a Constitution soldered and cemented by 
precedent, it is—the “elder statesmen” know well—perilous work to 
throw contempt upon the value and potency of that rule. 


AND OF THE “YOUNGER.” 


But the Conservative party contains a different section—a section 
that lives for the day. This is the stormy vanguard of those fiscal 
revolutionists who have captured the seats of the ancients. Their 
idea is to use the House of Lords for their own purposes, even if 
_ the House of Lords is wrecked in the process. The Budget—so runs 
the argument—is fatal to Tariff Reform. The Budget, therefore, 
must be stopped at all costs. And if the House of Lords is the 
„only instrument, perish all precedents that stop the way! It looks, 
at the time of writing as if that view were likely to carry all before 
it within the ranks of the Opposition. 


A REVOLUTIONARY DOCTRINE 


And yet it is not astonishing that some of the wiser spirits in a party 
that has hitherto claimed the special title of “constitutional” should 
shrink from so daring a policy. The revolutionary game is always 
dangerous, and especially dangerous for the possessing classes. Once 
lit, that fire has a way of spreading in unexpected quarters. We 
may grant the possibility of a momentary success, Taxation is 
always an unpleasant process, and it is one of those cases where 
the threatened few can easily play upon the cupidity of the vulgar. 
If it be true, as some of us maintain, that the present Budget is just 
and equitable to all classes, then it follows that human nature being 
what it is, and the hatred of taxation as deep as it is, all classes 
will find in it something to complain of. If it be a characteristic of 
the Budget that it taxes with an uniform incidence the luxuries of 
the poor as well as the rich, then we must not be too certam that 
we shall discover any very temarkable and immediate popular 
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uprising in its favour. We must not be astonished if “ deep cries 
“unto deep,” and the grievance of the great landlord finds its echo 
in the wail of the motorist, the lament of the smoker, and the whine 
of the spirit-drinker. 


ae THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINE. 

We must, then, contemplate a situation in which the House of 
Lords ‘may seem to be expressing the feelings of large masses of 
the population. There will, indeed, be great forces on the other 
side—forces of order and of common sense. There are even indications 
that the great qualities which have made the British people a governing 
nation will prevail over the grumble of restricted appetite or the growl 
of offended interests. But we must face possibilities. We must not 
rely upon passing gusts of popular favour, any more than we must be 
dismayed by disfavour. We must rest our case upon the general 
constitutional law that the House of Commons, elected for seven 
years under the Septennial Act to carry out the will of the people, 
possesses during that period not merely the right to pass laws with 
the consent of the House of Lords, but has, throughout those seven 
years, the right to tax the people of England by its own will alone.’ 


1 
n 


LORD SALISBURY’S VIEW. 


It is charaċteristic of the new element of instability introduced 
into the Conservative party by the Tariff Reform Movement that 
this proposition should be challenged at this time of day by so many 
responsible persons ih that party. For it was, curiously enough, the 
late leader of the Conservatives himself, the last Lord Salisbury, 
who in the nineties put forward the most powerful statement of the 
case for the undivided control of finance by the House of Commons. 
Lord Salisbury was always the stoutest champion of what he called 
“the legal rights of the House of Lords”—a distinction difficult to 
define or defend—and there were times when he carried his assertion 
of those rights to almost whimsical extremes. His conception of 
the “legal” position was that the House of Lords could never be said 
to have lost completely the right to resume any powers which that 
Chamber had not voluntarily abdicated. But the legal question may 
be left to settle itself. We are now dealing with a question of the 

. Constitution, and that in England covers and includes the question 
of law. All questions of law in this country must be finally subject 
to the question of the pewers of action ‘possessed by the different 
“Estatés of the Realm.” No one denies the “ legal ”—or, to use a 
simpler word, “ verbal ”—right of the House of Lords to throw out 
any Bill whatever for which .its consent is formally required, any 
more than anyone can deny the legal or verbal right of the King 


- 
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to veto an Act of Parliament. None the less, the King cannot do 
so; and, precisely by the same rule, the Lords, as Lord Salisbury 
perceived, are debarred from rejecting or amending a Finance Bill., 


“A DEADLOCK FROM WHICH THERE IS No ESCAPE.” ~ 


The reasons for this conclusion were so clearly stated by Lord. 
Salisbury that the passage is worth careful perusal : 


I draw a very strong distinction, as strong as it is possible to 
draw, between the legal powers of this House and the House of 
Commons, and the practice which considerations of obvidus con- 
venience”in the interest of the public welfare may induce the two 
Houses to adopt. It is perfectly obvious that this House in point 
of fact has not for many years past interfered by amendment 
with the finance of the year. The reason why this House cannot 
do so is that it has not the power of changing the Executive 
Government; and to reject a Finance Bill and leave the same 
Executive Government in its place means to create a deadlock 
from which there is no escape. 


This was the opinion expressed by Lord Salisbury on the third 
reading of the debate on the Finance -Bil of 1894, the Bill 
establishing the Death Duties, a measure which excited almost as 
much feeling as the Finance Bill of the present year. It will be 
noted that Lord Salisbury did not confine his objection to the power 
of amending a Finance Bill He carried it also to the power of 
rejection. In either case, he perceived the same invincible difficulty. 
Rejection, like amendment, would produce a constitutional “ dead- 
“lock” It would deprive the Government of the power of raising 
money, and yet would leave that Government in being; in other 
words, it would bring the Government of the King to a standstill, 
without setting up another Government to take its place. If Lord 
Salisbury had pursued his argument he would probably have 
explained that the House of Lords had, in his view, lost control 
of finance from the moment that it lost control of the Executive 
Government. In the days when a vote of the House of Lords meant 
the destruction of a Government it would have been possible for 
the Lords to maintain their control over finance. From the moment 
that they lost that power they also lost control over finance. That 
control passed to the House of Commons. 


How THE DEADLOCK WOULD COME. 


For that was practically Lord Salisbury’s argument, as is clear 
from another passage in the same speech: 


If the House of Commons had rejected this Finance Bill during 
the present month there would no doubt have been considerable 
inconvenience, but at least another Executive Government would 
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have been provided whose duty it would have been to have sug- 
gested an alternative for making provision for the year. But if 
this House were to reject a Finance Bill or to amend it so that the 

+ House of Commons would reject it, as the same Executive Govern- 
ment would remain in office, there would be obviously the greatest 
inconvenience in dealing with the public finance, 


Speaking in the middle of the year 1909, we may apply this line 
of reflection to the situation of to-day. Suppose that the House of ’ 
Lords, were to throw out the Budget on its second reading when it came 
up to that, Chamber towards the end—the gradually recedmg end— 
pf the present session. What would be the constitutional position? 
The Government of the day would be unable to continue levying 
the taxes, and would therefore be unable to contmue making pay- 


- ments to any of the great services of the realm. It would be 


, 


ımpossıble to pay either the Army or the Navy, or to continue giving 


‘out week by week from the Post Offices the pensions to the old 


people. “ The elementary schools, 1f they remained open, would have 
to rely upon. the rates alone, and if the King were to be paid his, 
Civil List that would have to be derived from ‘borrowed money. At 
the same moment all the taxation levied sce Apri last under the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons would have become illegal, 
Any citizen could sue ın the courts of the realm for the repayment of 
that portion of his tobacco-tax or his whisky-duty paid into the 
Exchequer since April, 1909. 

For it is the present practice of the Constitution—a practice 
sanctified by precedent only—to allow the Resolutions of the House 
of Commons on finance to have the force of law. Since April last 
the increased whisky and tobacco, duties have been levied by the 
Inland Revenue on an assumption which would, if the Lords were 
to act as we are imagining, be found to have proved incorrect for 
the first time. None of those taxes are really legal until the 
Appropriation Act has been passed, and yet, such hitherto has been: 


` . the unbroken confidence in the power of the House of Commons 


a 


to assert its will over finance, that taxes levied in, that manner have 
never been disputed. “This power,” says Sir Erskine May, “is 
“necessary for the public purpose, and faith is reposed in the authority 
“of Parliament being ultimately obtained.” But that faith would be 
discovered to have been misplaced. © Every whisky. distiller and 
every tobacco merchant in this country could m that case be able 
to sue the ‘Government for money obtained on false pretences. 
WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? i 
That would be the position of affairs, and yet there would be no 
constitutional obligation on the Government to resign office. Their 
majority in the House of Commons would in all probability be still 
unimpaired. Under the Seen Act they would have the right 
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to claim that they had not yet exhausted the lease of confidence 
given to them by the nation. Having been elected in 1906, they . 
. would Stil have at least two years to run. There would be nothigg 
to prevent the present Government, if they liked to resist so excellent 
' an opportunity of going to the country, from remaining’ in power and 
living upon loans, or even refusing to pay the: services of the tountry 
at all. In other words, the “ deadlock” which Lord Salisbury foresaw 
would be completed. The result of such action on the part of the 
Lords would be that the King’s Government could not be carried on. 


O 


THE ALTERNATIVE “ AMENDMENT.” 


: \ 
The absurdity and impossibility of such a course has sufficiently 
penetrated some minds to make them change the form of the advice 


which they tender to the Lords. “No,” say these councillors, “we | 
“are agreed—the Lords must not throw out the Budget. They must _ 


“amend it. They must cut out such and such clauses, which happen 


“to be objectionable to ourselves and our friends, and they must 


“send it back to the House of Commons.” | 

Here again, unfortunately, they speak too late. If there is one 
thing absolutely clear in the tangle of our Constitution it 1s that the 
amendment of a Finance Bull by the Lords will have precisely the 
same effect as its rejection. For whatever may be the “legal ”—or 
“verbal ”—position of the House of Lords, it has been the “rule of 
“the Constitution” for two centuries at the least that the House of 
Commons should not accept amendments to Finance Bills. © That 
was, indeed, already the “custom of the Constitution” for a full 
century: hefore the famous Resolutions of 1671 and 1678. But 
it was affirmed jin those years in Resolutions which—whatever a 
newspaper like the Spectator may say in its bizarre reconstruction 
,of the British Constitution—have ever since been the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons and part of the law of Parliament. 
It is not a question of the opinion of one party or another; it is a 
' question of ‘privileges which would be asserted by the ‘Speaker of 
the House on behalf of the whole House. The net result of the 
_ assertion of those privileges would be that any such amendment 
would in practice amount to the same thing as rejection. In other 
words, the House of Commons would not accept a Bill in its amended 
form; and the Opposition in the Commons, if it were true to its 
parliamentary traditions, would have to support the Government “in 

giving force, to the decision of the Speaker 


LORD LYNDHURST’S VIEW. 


This position has been accepted and enforced on the’ House of 
Lords by two Conservative Lord Chancellors, and has thus practi- 
cally passed outside the realms of debate. The first of these 

J : ; 
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Chancellors was Lord Lyndhurst. His acceptance is contained in that 
very powerful speech on the Paper Duties Bill in 1860, when he 
wag,aiming at making the strongest possible case in favour of the 
financial privileges of the House of Lords. It is a remarkable fact 
that, even while pleading the claim of the House of Lords to throw 
out the Paper Duties Bill, Lord Lyndhurst fully accepted the Reso- 
lutions of 1671 and 1678, and admitted that the House of Lords was 
debarred from the power of amendthent. He could not do otherwise. 
For that rule has been followed throughout the history of the modern 
parliamentary system, and has hecome indeed part of the daily 
practicesand routine of-the relations between the two Houses. 


LORD HALSBURY’S VIEW. 


But it was left for a Conservative Lord Chancellor who is happily 
‘ still among us, Lord Halsbury, to enforce the rule against amendment 
with authority upon the House of Lords. The occasion arose in 
1897, when the Government of that day, being alarmed by the 
competition of the Board Schools, had sent up to the House of Lords 
a Bill for giving aid to distressed voluntary schools. The Biull had 
been very hotly opposed in the House of Commons by the Liberal 
party, and it was by no méans purely a money Bill. Thus it came 
about with the irony of things that it was a Liberal peer, Lord 
Spencer, who tried to introduce amendments into the Bill in the 
House of Lords. The crucial amendment was an amendment for 
introducing a new representative on the Managing Committees of the 
schools—an amendment which only by implication carried.a claim 
over finance. But Lord Halsbury would have none of it. He 
scented, even in this amendment, an interference with the money 
power of the, House of Commons, and he crushed it in the following 
remarkable speech oe 


2 / 

The Bill was for the purpose of making certain grants in aid to 
voluntary schools. The rule—and he called it a rule, for, although 
it was‘originally a protest and a resolution of the other House, it 
had, as Sir Thomas May said in his book,, been acted upon -as a 
rule of Parliamentary procedure for some 300 years—was, ‘‘ That 
all aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament, are the 
‘sole gift of the Commons ; and all Bills for the granting of any such 
aids and supplies ought to begin with the Commons ; and that it is 
the untoubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, limit, and 
appoint in such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, 
limitations, and qualifications of such grants, which ought not to ' 
be changed or altered by the House of Lords.” Sir Thomas May 

_ went ‘on to say, “‘ It is upon this latter resolution that all proceed- 

` ings between the two Hotises in matters of Supply are now 
founded.” Upon this Parliament has acted ever since, and 
in the circumstances he put it to the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (Lord Herschelly whether he agreed. with him in the 
construction to be put upon the words. He had no authority, . 


/ 


pe 
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although Speaker of the House, to decide questions of nen? Had 
he that right, he shouid decide that the amendment standing in the 
A name of Earl Spencer was out of order. 


‘Lord’ Halsbury’s argument prevailed. The amendments put down 
by the Liberal,peers were all withdrawn, and the Bill passed through 
with scarcely any debate. This utterance has been accepted by the 
House of Lords as a ruling, and governed the procedure of that 
House in the debate on the Education Bill of 1902. There, again, 
the Lords were debarred from making any direct financial 
amendment. 


a 


AN ANCIENT RULE. 


` But one is really ashamed of arguing the point at such length. 
Tt is only with the infants of the Constitution, the babes who babble 
in public places without knowledge of public affairs, that óne needs 
to labour this question of amendment. The inability of the House 
of Lords to amend money Bills has worked itself into the warp and 
woof of our Constitution, and is part of the daily habit of Parliament. - 
‘It applies, of course, to the modern Finance Bill quite as much-as to 
any Finance Bills that, preceded it. It 1s recognised’ in the King’s 
Speech at the-commencement of every Session. The King directs 
his words to “Gentlemen of the House of Commons” alone when 
He is asking for grants for Supplies. It is confirmed in the preamble 
of every Act of Supply. It is even carried out by the form in which 
the Royal Assent is given to such Bills. It is one of the oldest rules - 
of the Constitution. “The Crown demands money, the Commons 
' “grant it, and the Lords assent to the grant.” That is the formula 
of the Parliamentary Constitution. Not only Sir Erskine May, whose 
judgment was accepted by Lord Halsbury as authoritative in this 
' matter, but every elementary text-book on constitutional practice 
affirms this right of the House of Commons. It is easy to laugh at 
text-books. But even a text-book is better than an empty mind. 


THE “TACKING” ARGUMENT. 


Some of those who are sufficiently intelligent to accept this 
axiomatic position fall back on another line of reasoning. “Oh, yes,” 
they say, “we know that the House of Lords cannot amend money 
“Bills as a rule. But there is one exception. They can throw out 
“a Finance Bill if its authors have been guilty of ‘tacking’” /That 
view is based on the Resolution o: the House of Lords passed on 
December oth, 1702 :— 


‘That the annexing any clause or clauses to a Bill of aid or 

supply, the matter of which is foreign to, and different from, the 

* matter of the said Bills of aid or supply, is unparliamentary, and 
tends to the destruction of the constitution of the Government ;” 
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which was backed up by the House of Lords at the ‘time with the 
following argument :— i 


Because the qualification of members to serve in Parliament is a 
thing; if proper to be meddled with at all, that hath been thought 
fit by the Commons to be in a Bill by itself; and the joining 
togéther in a Money Bill things so totally contrary to the methods 
of raising money, and to the quantity or qualifications of the sums 
to be raised, is wholly destructive of the freedom of debates, 
dangerous to the privileges of the Lords, and to the prerogative of 
the Crown. For by this means things of the last ill consequence 
to the nation may be brought into Money Bills, and yet neither the 

* Lords, nor the Crown, be able to give their negative to them 
without hazarding the public peace and security ; 


which has smce been acted upon in several measures, notably the 
Malt Duties Bill of 1807. 

Some of us will wait with interest to see what parts of the present 
Finance Bull can be regarded as “tacked” clauses. On the closest 
perusal there would seem to be no clause which is not essentially 
financial in its meaning and operation. If these critics aim their 
remarks at, the land valuation clauses they will raise some Very 
interesting questions. Is a Government to be allowed to impose a 
tax and not allowed to establish the machinery for levying that tax? 
If you are to levy a tax on land values, ıt would seem to be essential 
that you should be able to value the land. Thus, at any rate, seems 
to have been the opinion of no less an authority than the great 
constitutional lawyer, Sir Wilham Anson, who, during the debate on 
the Resolutions precedent to the bringing in of the Finance Bill, 
actually urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer to insert valuation - 
clauses, and on no account to omit them. How is it possible after 
that to assert that they are irrelevant to the Bill? j 

But even if the House of Lords chose to fight on this point, there 
again the result would be precisely the same as the rejection of the 
whole Bil. For the claim has never been accepted by the Commons. 
In the year 1700, when the original case’was fought out, the House 
of Commons refused to accept the argument of the House of Lords, 
and the disagreement led to the dropping of the Bill. There is no 
indication that such a policy on the part of the Lords would lead 
to any different action at the present moment. 


C Privy COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 


Hitherto, in dealing with the main question, I.have purposely 
quoted only from the judgments of Conservative Lord Chancellors 
But there is one utterance of a Liberal Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Herschell, which has such an important bearing on the present issue 
that it may be added here. During the course of the argument on 
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the Finance Bill of 1894, Lord Herschell, then Lord Chancellor, made 


` the following important pronouncement :— 


‘ The question of the amendment of a Money Bill was considered ` 
a few years ago by a Committee of the Privy Council at which 
Members of Judicial Courts were present. The question was 
submitted in connection with the action of the two Houses forming 
the Legislature of one of our Australian Colonies. The Committee 
of the Privy Council was asked whether it was the constitutional 
right of the Upper of the two Chambers to amend a Money Bill, 
and the answer was that as the two Houses appeared to have been 
established upon the same basis as regards their mutual relations 
as the House of Lords and the House of Commons, it would be 

. unconstitutional in the Upper Chamber to amend a Money Bill.” 

“I do not pretend that this denent of a Committee of the Privy 
Council finally settles the matter. It is the curious prerogative of 
the British Constitution that we possess no authority within the law 
which can finally settle any constitutional point at all. That is the 
reason why we have to act by precedent. But, still, the judgment 
of the Privy Council on this Australian dispute is undoubtedly of 
immense importance. It shows that in the minds of the best English 
constitutional lawyers the imability of the House of Lords to amend 
a Money Bill has been taken to be a commonplace of the British 
Constitution. That is beyond question a fact of great moment, 
illustrating once more the point that if the House of Lords claimed 
again the power of amendment they would be committing a revolu- 
tionary and unconstitutional act. 

On the narrower constitutional issue, therefore, we are driven to 
this conclusion—that the House of Lords must either reject the 
Finance Bill completely or leave it completely alone. The only 
possible policy within the Constitution is that of rejection. But that, 
as we have seen, would reduce the administration of the country to 


“chaos, and is.not therefore, as Lord Salisbury clearly perceived in 


1894, a policy which can be regarded as practicable or possible by 
any responsible politician. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


It is the penalty of an unwritten Constitution that it should suffer 
strain at seasons of party passion and class hatred. Such is the 
strain through which we are passing now. But it has always been 
the merit and credit of the British people that they have tempered 
party passion with respect for fundamental law. The law of the 
Constitution is in England the basis of all law, and therefore the 
most precious of all. It is that on which all other.laws rest. It is 
easy to preach moderation to one’s antagonists. But there is no 
Pharisaism in saying that it is a condition of all sound political strife 
to observe the rules of the game. Wherever those rules are not 
observed, political liberty is soon in jeopardy. i 


` 
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This ıs not to urge a nartow view. [Itis not pleaded here that we 
should be governed by one or two precedents alone. That argument 
‘might lead us to.strange conclusions, for there are at least three 
precedents for Acts of Parliament passed by Kings and Commons 
alone. But it is urged that when you have the case of a constitutional 
law that has gradually grown from practice and been asserted by 
_ habit through centuries of usage—a case where 


` “ Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent ’’— 


a case where a right of the people growing from the very nature of 
our history has been built upon the requirements of the country and 
acknowledged by the rival Estates of the Realm, in that case to break 
through that law in a moment of sudden heat would be an act of « 
anarchy and self-will The habits of this country afford plentiful 
opportunities for criticism and opposition to such a Budget as this* . 
There are the rules of our House of Commons, rules so elaborate 
and dilatory that the British legislator who proposes a new law is 
in very much the same position as the law-maker of a certain Greek 
State where each legislator put forward his proposal with a 
rope round his neck. Then we have the right of Press criticism, 
powerfully and ingeniously exercised. as it is at the present moment. 
Finally, there is the liberty of public meeting, supported by that new 
constitutional check, now so perilously powerful, of the by-elections. 
With all these powers in the possession of an active opposition, there 
can be no fear of excessive speed or grave injustice in British par- 
liamentary action. The fear is all the other way. What we arë 
witnessing is the growth of a new and anti-popular theory of govern- ` 
ment which, with a sophistical jargon of “mandates” and “will of 
“the people,” is undermining the autonomy of’the British House of 
Commons by arguments borrowed from the Jacobins and used’ by 
peers of the realm. The result is that power has been already taken ' | 
away from every Liberal Ministry over the whole field of large legis- 
lative action. There the road is already blocked. All that is left to 
the House of Commons under a Liberal Government is this power of 
finance. If that be taken away, too, then the issue which will be 
raised will be not only the power and privilege of the House of 
Cormons, but also the very life and existence of one of the two 
great parties of State. 

2 HAROLD SPENDER 
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SCENES FROM THE SIEGE OF TABRIZ. 


F the siege of Tabriz cannot lay claim to being one of the most 

terrible in history, it was certainly one of the oddest. I suspect 

that in this one town in these long-drawn hours of trouble one may 

see, as in a mirror, the baffling problem of modern Persia. ‘The 

Persians are blest with the happiest and most delightful sense of 

humour. It is fortunate that there is always laughter in Persia, for 
if the laughter stopped there is room for tears. 

The population of Tabriz is always estimated by Persians at 300,000 
There is no census, but there is said to be a register showing 60,000 
inhabited houses; and, if this be so, the average rough European 
conjecture of 200,000 is certainly under the mark. Its garrison 
numbered some 2,000, while the three besieging forces totalled 
possibly 6,000. The Royalist camps were originally at Basminch, 
' twelve miles south-east of Tabriz, on the road to Teheran; at 
Sardarut, six miles on the southern road to Maraga; and at Alvar, 
eight miles from Tabriz, on the Julfa or Russian road. Prince Ain-ed- 
Dowlah remained at Basminch throughout the siege, but in the first 
week of March the bulk of the Basminch force took up a new 
_ position at Barinch, on the outskirts of Tabriz At the same time 
Samad Khan moved in from Sardarut to Karamelik, a southern 
suburb of Tabriz. No preparations had been made to defend either 
of these positions, and the besiegers were allowed to occupy them 
without a blow being struck. Of the three Royalist generals, Samad 
Khan, former Governor of Maraga, was the bravest and’ most 
energetic. Only once, and as late as April, did Rahim Khan attack 
the town. His ordinary occupation was brigandage on the Julfa 
road. Even when the officials of the Russian Consulate-General 
passed under escort, this worthy Mussulman general levied toll from 
them in the shape of bottles of cognac and wine, while to the French 
nurse of one of the Russian ladies who caught his fancy he held out the 
dazzling promise that he would cover her with jewels if she would 
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"remain and share his fortunes. Since the coming of the Russian army 
he has fled to Karadagh, his native’ stronghold, with 300 camel loads 
of loot. The Russians might easily have arrested him, and had plenty 
of justification for domg so. His name is held in especial loathing 
by the whole European colony. 

Prince Ain-ed:Dowlah took up his position at Basminch in the 
autumn, but remained absolutely inactive till March, when the advance 
was made to Barinch. From that time desultory bombardments were 
frequent,» but the damage done was msignificant A new gimn, 


_ whose approach had been advertised for weeks, arrived from Teheran ~ 


- in April. .With this the besiegers succeeded in dropping shells ‘in 


the centre of the town, and I remember one occasion when, on a` 


_ peaceful afternoon out of a clear sky, shells suddenly began to fall 
right in the middle of the parade-ground where 350 men were drilling. 
It was.the only occasion when I saw any approach to smart range- 
finding, the distance being more than three miles and the position 
of the parade-ground probably judged by a neighbouring turret 
which caught the sun. But this piece of work had the kind of 
* sequel which is common in Persia, for most of the shells did not 
` burst. The new gun did, however, on other occasions destroy some 
houses, and wounded, amongst others, Bakir Khan. Twice only, on 
February 25th and March 5th, was Tabriz attacked on two sides. 
Thése were two of the heaviest engagements; in both ‘the main 
attack came from Samad Khan, whose losses were severe. The fight 
on March 5th, when the Kurds got into the Hookmabad quarter and 
looted it, was the last of a series of what must be called, if we consider 


the nature of Persian warfare, very determined attacks. The rest of 


the fighting originated with the defence. Its chief incidents were 
Satar Khan’s attack on Alvar on February 21st; a night sortie on 
March 2rst, the Persian New Year; an attack in force upon Barinch 
on March 24th; upon Karamelik on March 28th and 29th; and the 
final attack upon Karamelik on April 20th. Sniping at the barricades 
was, of course, a daily incident throughout the siege. 

It will be sufficient to cite two instances of fighting, in different 
directions, to illustrate the different natures of the ground and the 
small number of serious combatants in each case. North-west, beyond 
the bridge over the Aji Chai which guards the entrance to the town, 
the Julfa road runs through flat and open country, a wide valley at 
the foot of the low red hills which flank Tabriz upon the North 
Eight miles out lie the two villages of Alvar, east and west, the former 
full upon the road, the latter half a mile away from it. With some 
‘300 horsemen Satar Khan rode out on February 21st, his men 
disposed neither right nor left but all along the narrow road. The 
Karadaghlis on his approach promptly began to leave East Alvar 
and to head for the village away from the road. Seeing this, 
Satar Khan rode straight at the village. Rahim Khan from his 
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main position in East Alvar immediately opened fire, and the high à 
embanked road—which was built by the Russians to carry a railway 
—was swept with bullets. Dropping down to the further side of, 
the embankment he held on under its cover, followed by precisely 
17 men, the rest of the 500 staying at a safe distance. Three were 
killed in the last 400 yards, and there arrived in ‘Alvar just 14 men, 
of whom three were wounded. I also reached the village, but at 
that time I was a non-combatant, as it was not till the end of 
March that I joined the fighting force.” Later, some.80 men, 
leaving their hogses in the rear, approached close up, and posting 
themselves along the embankment, which served as a sangar, 
returned the fire of West Alvar. The little force in East Alvar drove 
out the remaining Royalists, and held the village fourteen hours. 
The firing ceased, as usual, at nightfall, and in the dark Satar Khan 
returned safely to Tabriz. When it was suggested to him that his 
party might easily be annihilated, and that as his followers had 
already left the road he ought certainly to find himself cut off, he 
replied with a certainty which proved justified, “They will never 
‘think of that. It isn’t the custom here to fight after sundown.” 
The general lack of courage made the achievements of a few more 
noteworthy, and it was at Alvar that I saw-one of those unsatisfying 
things which are so much more common in fighting than the fine 
` successful ‘things; I mean something which came very near being 
fine and successful, but failed. A horseman wundertook to.carry the 
Constitutionalist flag into Alvar, that the little force inside might 
hoist it, a perhaps unnecessary performance, but one which appeals 
to the theatrical instinct of the East. With the flag shooting 
, upright from the pommel of his saddle and its folds flying out behind 
him in the breeze, he galloped at a furious pace full in view: of the 
enemy along the hard highway. A perfect blizzard of bullets flew 
around him. The flag was riddled, and I looked to see him fall or 
plunge to the cover of the bank. Still he held on faster and faster; 
two, three, and 400 yards were passed, and it seemed as though 
he might reach Alvar. But at a distance of 150 yards from the 
village, where the most advanced post of those who had failed to 
come in was firing on the enemy, the cavalier stopped his course and 
joined them. He had one flesh wound, and had made a fine ride, but 
not to a finish. The flag never reached Alvar. 
' The Royalist camp at Barinch lay in a valley before the village, 
and between it and Tabriz the hills made a horseshoe, the sides of 
which pointed towards the city. The slopes were open but steep, 
and often twisted into folds and gullies. Along the range of hills 
that formed the curve of the shoe the besiegers set their sangars . 
and guns.’ “At one time also they ran down the right arm, but they 
lost so many men in this position that they quickly abandoned it. 
Bakir Khan, who had entire command of the defence on that side 
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chiefly because of the accident that his house was situated in the 
Khiavan quarter, whereas Satar Khan lived in Antrakiz near the 
Aji Chai bridge and the Julfa road, thereupon proceeded to’ turn 
this right arm into a Constitutionalist sangar. Along the top of the 
steep and narrow ridge a winding trench was dug, which ran for a 
quarter of a mile and came to an abrupt stop some 200 yards 
from a precipitous hill which formed the turning point of the curve 
and a principal outpost of the enemy. On March 24th, Tabriz 
mustered something like 2,000 men for an attack on Barinch. It was 
a picturesque and wonderful crowd, Seyds and Mollahs, Mujtehids 
and venerable members of the Anjuman, with wide flowing robes and 
turbans, green, blue, or white, according to their holy privilege. Two 
guns thundered fitfully and ineffectually well in the rear, and were 
never once advanced during the day. Round these a vast concourse 
of unarmed citizens and loiterers gathered, and at frequent intervals 
rent the skies with the piercing cry, “Yah Ali, Yah Ali,” chanted by 
all in unison, in the twofold hope of frightening the enemy by much 
noise and convincing them .that the besiegers were not Babis, as 
slanderously reported, but good Mussulmans like themselves. Here, 
as everywhere, the samovars were kept ever going, and tea, with 
Turkish delight and other sweetmeats, was peddled to a patient’ 
crowd, which was famishing for lack of bread. Once the unexpected 
happened and a shell fell into the supposed security, killing three 
non-combatants on the spot as well as wounding several and pro- 
ducing a hurried change of place. The gun is an extraordinary fetish 
in Persia. To lose men, or horses, or rifles is bad, but to allow a 
gun to fall"into the enemy's hands is disgrace. Therefore the 
gun must be kept well in the rear, so that however hasty the flight 
of those in front it shall not be endangered. It must never be 
advanced on the pretext of any success in front. It must, in fact, 
be in general a quite useless source of anxiety and pride, comparable 
only to the “parlour” of the English artisan, a family glory displayed 
at funerals and feasts. bre 

The centre of the horseshoe was left alone. A handful of about 
40 men occupied all day a position on the right, that ‘is on the left 
arm of the shoe, which opened towards the town. Outside the right 
arm, in the deep valley between it and the red hills of the north, 
Satar Khan; with 300 horsemen, was posted to prevent the . 
main force being outflanked. This main force occupied the trenches 
on the right arm, and from dawn till dark fired rounds innumerable 
at the barricades along the curve. The trenches were full, but the ` 
majority of those in front showed no inclination to move forward, 
nor, was any pressure noticeable from behind. When I reached the 
end of the trench I found that some 60 had pressed on another 
100 yards, and, huddled together in such cover as the hill afforded, 
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were threatening the enemy’s strong barricade on the top. Further 
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still a party of 21 had’ reached a pit half-way up and were not .- 
‘more than 40 yards from the goal. 'I reached this advance party 


„ about noon, and found that it consisted of 14 Persians and seven 


Caucasians, while in addition two Persians had already been killed 
and one wounded, and one Caucasian had been wounded. For an 
hour and å half we remained in this position, losing two mere men. 
Not a man from the large force in the trenches joined us. One by 
one, a few, perhaps a dozen, ran the gauntlet as far as the second 
advance party at the foot of the hill, but none came further, snor did 
this group advance. From a position in the middle of the trench 
the Armenians fired bombs over our heads, dropping them behind 
the sangar above us. At half-past one, in the middle of a more 
furious bombardment than usual, the little party rushed the hill, 
the enemy bolted precipitately to a second line of barricades at a 
distance of 300 yards, and amidst ecstatic and ear-splitting: yells 
of “Yah Ali,” and a fusillade from everybody that sounded as if 
nothing ought to be left alive, we found ourselves in possession of 
the. sangar. Five more men had been hit, leaving 14 untouched out 


of the original 24. Vigorous yells and signais to the party behind. 
now produced some effect, and we were reinforced by some 50 men. . 


There we stuck till sundown. Furious firing lasted all the time, and ` 


the bombs flew over our heads. The main body remained far behind 
in the trenches. Had it only come on, victory was easy and the 
siege might have been raised. Six more of the advance.party were 


. hit’ A Georgian just in front of me in the rush to the hill blew 


his own head to pieces with a hand-grenade as he was about to 
throw it at the flying enemy, and I narrowly escaped a drenching as 
all the blood gushed out from his body toppling backwards. These 
were_brave men; but it was odd that even the most cowardly took 
death and wounds with stoic indifference when they came. They 
were not ready to die and they took pains to live, but when the 
bullet came neither the victim nor those around him bemoaned the 


‘misfortune; a degenerate kind of fatalism. At sunset everybody 


retired on both sides. No one stayed to guard the hard-won hill, 
and next, day this strong point of vital importance was quietly 
reoccupied by the Royalists and doubly fortified. 

Karamelik, on the south side of Tabriz, was surrounded by a maze 
of rectangular gardens with the familiar brown, dead straight, clay 
walls which lend monotony to Persian towns as a foil to the varying 
colours of the bazaars. These walls formed ideal natural barricades, 
as the bullets spun harmlessly into the clay, while it was a simple 
matter at a moment’s notice to pierce it for loop-holes or break a 
passage-way. The ordinary form of fighting on this side consisted 
in each party posting itself behind a loopholed wall and blazing 


indiscriminately at the opposite wall. Safely ensconced: behind one - 


of these walls, one could hear the incessant thud of hundreds. of 
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* bullets on the other side, at a distance ‘of two feet from one’s body, 
with the comfortable feeling of comparative security. Some warriors 
simply rested the muzzles of their rifles on the top and fired vaguely 
in the air. Others shoved them through loopholes and pulled the 
trigger, keeping their persons as far away from the opening as 
‘possible to avoid any risks. Occasionally some one got hit by a - 
bullet passing through a hole, or if with greater daring he showed’ 
himself at one of the openings in order to reconnoitre the enemy ; 
while the ceaseless flight of bullets that sung incessantly just over- 
head, passing above the seven-foot walls, naturally found some human 
billets further back as men came and went. I had seen this ineffectual 
performance often, and since of all the quarters it was the one in - 
which the attacking party was most prone to stick fast and most 
difficult to persuade to advance, it was, therefore, a pleasure to find 
in the last sortie, on April 20th, which was the most- desperate 
encounter of the siege, that, though few, there were some who had 
learnt their lesson and were willing to advance in rushes against an ` 
enemy whom such tactics were bound to affright. Till then, their ` 
opponents had only advanced to a new position, when the Kurds 
had first abandoned it as untenable. But on April 20th they were. 
five times driven backwards and fled precipitately across the open. 
Their casualties were, probably, over 100. Ours were 24 out of 
possibly 150 men. 

W. A. MOORE. 
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theme could be more suitable’to such an occasion as this? , 
For we are summoned by the circumstances of this gathering to 
reflect upon our common possession, its extent, and how it has come 
into being. It is self-evident that, speaking in this festal hour, and 
speaking as a theologian, I shall be obliged ‘to restrict my enquiry ’ 
, . to our common Christian possession. We recognise that this does 
' ~ not consist in our institutions, organisations, laws and customs, and 
you have just heard t that the constitution ‘of our Churches presents 
so many peculiar features that a foreigner can only after a long 
time familiarise himself with it. On the other hand, it may with 
equal emphasis be asserted that a long time is needed on our part 
so to understand the English Established Church and the various 
- denominations as directly to appreciate the common spirit.’ 

We have in common not only institutions, but also an acquired 
spiritual f wealth. The first element of this wealth is, of course, 
represented by the Bible and our common work upon the Bible. I 
need not discuss this St length, and therefore will only say that those 
men who, under the guidance of the Spirit of God, created the Old 
Testament, and afterwards the New, have not only opened for all 

_ages the deep springs of edification, but they have also laid a 
fundamentum aere perennius for our spiritual fellowship; and that 


ey u i NTERNATIONAL and National Christian Literature”—wha 


* This speech, delivered (without notes) at the reception ot representatives of 
British Churches in the Aula of the Berlin University on Tuesday morniug, June 
15th, 1909, has been translated by the Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke, MA, from a steno- 
graphed German report, which however Dr. Harnack has not been able to revise. 
hat the reportis substantially accurate, the Editor of the “ CONTEMPORARY, REVIEW” 
ora Translator, both of whom were in the audience, are able to assure the 
! ` reader, : 


) ‘ bina preceding address by Prof. Dr. Kahl, Rector of the University. 
į Geéstig is throughout rendered epee put the English word must be under- 


, stood in the broad sense of the German. e compound “‘ spiritual-intellectual ” 
would approximately express the meaning. ' 
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so long as there are readers and students of the Bible they will be 
so strongly and intimately bound to one another that no earthly 
power may rend them asunder. That is the ‘significance of the 
international literature as it is represented in the Bible~ ; 

Nevertheless, accepting all that has to be said concerning the Bible’ 
—its great, glorious and, indeed, inexpressible qualities—it is a book 
of the past, interpreted in various ways, and to some extent removed 
from us by the influence of a complex tradition. A fellowship in 
spirituak life must always rest on the indispensable basis of a present 
common literature. Moreover, not only must the living literature, 
the literature of the present, be common, but there must also persist 
from every- epoch of a common historical experience one or more 
monuments, which are yours as well as ours, and which you reverence 
m common with us, if a firm spiritual unity, having its basis in 
literature, is really to endure between our peoples. 

What, then, are the facts? What does Christendom possess, what 
is your possession and ours, in the form of international Christian 
literature? And if we have such a possession, how have we attained 
it, and how may we foster and develop it? 

Of course, every nation has a right to seek for edification in its 
own way, and to create, its theological literature in accordance with 

‘its own needs, and it may be that the deepest things of the inner 
life can be expressed only in idiomatic and domestic forms, difficult 
of assimilation by men of another race. Yet, on the other “hand, 
religious literature characterised by a certain elevation is always 
timeless. As‘ the Psalms are timeless, and many passages in 
the Gospels and the New Testament—for the sake of brevity I refer 
only to the eighth chapter of Romans and the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians—it must still be possible to-day, and must have been 
possible in every generation, to express these things with a timeless 
power and warmth. 

What, then, I ask, are the facts? What do we possess in common? 
As a matter of course, the enquiry raises at once the double issue : 
What have we in common as a literature of edification, and what 
in the realm of theology? I invite you to a brief excursion through 
ecclesiastical history. _You need have no anxiety that it will prove 
too long; it will be but a rapid automobile journey, but we may 
observe a few facts en route. 

As our starting-point let us select the commencement of the third 
century of our era. Ignoring the unimportant and ignoring mere 
beginnings, Christianity then possessed only one language in which 
she uttered herself, the Greek; and she formed from Lyons to 
Alexandria, and from Carthage to Edessa, a single spiritual unity. 
As her devotignal literature is one, the works originating in the 
second century have spread everywhere with astonishing swiftness ; 
a book written in Sardis or Pergamum in Asia Minor is within a 
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few years to be read in Alexandria, Rome, Carthage and Lyons. $ 
The Christianity of the commencement of the third century\bad an 
essential unity of language, and, thanks to the magnificent means of 
‘eommunication throughout the Roman Empire, an essential unity of 
hterature. The-canditions of that period have never since obtained, 
nor could they again arise. Moreover, devotional and scientific litera- 
ture coincided; no division” had yet- been made. 

Now let us consider ourselves as having passed on to the close of 
the fourth century. We have no longer merely a Greek Christianity, 
but from the point of view of language we have two great Chris- 
tianities, the Greek and the Latin—the Syriac might be added,.as 
lying on the border-line between the great and the lesser. About this 
time we have also to reckon in Christian4literature with the Armenian 
and the Coptic, and there are already found the beginnings of the 
German-Gothic; so that on linguistic grounds there must be 
enumerated three great and three lesser ecclesiastical regions How 
were these able to arrive at a common understanding? The period 
displays’ an extraordinary industry applied to translation from the 
Greek into all other national languages spoken by Christians; if 
one recounts what was generally known throughout the three chief 
areas of the Church’s activity, the Greek, the Latin, and the Syriac, 
about the year 400, through translation from the Greek, the sum-total 
is surprisingly large. Alongside the Old and New Testaments, which 

. are translated into these languages, there is found a fine series’ of 
Christian letters, such as Clement’s Epistle, the Epistles of Ignatius, 
the Epistle of Polycarp; a common liturgy has been sketched in its 
fundamental characteristics; the decisions of synods held’in Syria 
or Asia Minor are forthwith issued in far-off districts; a great number 
of so-called apocryphal histories of apostles are common; the Eccle- 
siastical History of Eusebius, in all probability of Irenæus, consider- 
able extracts from Origen, legends of martyrs, and calendars of saints 
are common. The churches of the newer languages manifested about _ 
A.D. 400 an intense eagerness to introduce into their own areas as 
much as possible of the Greek Christian literature; and, when men 
of moderate attainments tired of the work, there were found at the 
close of the epoch (durmg which the separation had become accen- 
tuated) such men as Hilary, Ambrose, Rufinius, Jerome and Augustine, 
who, from the rich treasures of Greek Christian philosophy, exegesis 
and dogmatics, poured their translations as it were by cartloads into 
the lap of the Latin Church. In considering how matters then stood 


- in regard to the unity of the world of ideas, we find entirely inde- 


pendent forms of thought distinctive of the Greek and Latin Spirit ; 
yet on the whole, and despite the opposition of East and West, 
already conspicuous in the profane history of the age, the ties of 


, community in experiences, judgments, and feelings remained extra- 


ordinarily far-reaching. 5 
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With the fifth and sixth centuries these ties are rent asunder, and 
for a double reason. In the first place, the Greeks have never been 
able to learn anything from the Latins, and therefore the Greeks have 
been involved in such ruin as has overtaken them in relation to the 
progress of their spiritual life; they were always too conceited to 
learn from the Latins, and until the time of Augustine they had not 
much to learn from them. But in Augustine appeared the man who— 
smce the Greeks did not translate hirn—imparted to their entire 
development a separate direction; for it is the loss of losses in the 
story of the Christian Church that Augustine, and the fruitful thoughts 
flawing from him, have left unaffected the whole of the Eastem 
Church. In that fact, above all others, lies the breach between the 
Orient and the Occident. For we Westerns—whether we be Roman 
Catholic or Protestant of any denomination—continue to think the 
thoughts of Augustine in spite of the modern world, and, indeed, to 
speak with his words. The ascetic literature of every nation furnishes 
the proof. Select a hymn-book or a devotional work, be it, Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinistic, or aught else denominationally, and 


_ if it contains three hundred pages, assuredly two hundred are 


transcribed from the thoughts of Augustine. 


From the point at which Greek Christendom separates itself from < 


Western until the present day, we find no more an international 


spiritual unity of the entire Christian Church, notwithstanding the - 


work of individuals moving from one church to another. In that 


age was granted to the Church a man who, through the power of ‘ 


his thought, the depth of his religious experience, through his recep- 
tiveness and his ability to utter that which he had received, has 
gathered the whole of the West within his gentle grasp, and holds it 
until this day. 

, The second factor accounting for the separation within Christendom 
at this period was the circumstance that the Greeks did not succeed— 
for what reasons we may here leave aside—in establishing their 
language as the religious and ecclesiastical speech of the entire Orient. 


> You are aware that from the fifth century the communities of the 


Orient parted asunder into communities of Greek, Coptic, Armenian, 
Georgian, and then, above all, of Slavonic, Christians. What was 
unattamed by Greek Christianity the Roman bishop was able to 
achieve ; he maintained the Latin language as that of religion, and 
even, when necessary, enforced it. Thereby he secured a result of 
great advantage, since the Latin language was never enforced in 
private intercourse, but the popular speech was of set purpose’ left 
alongside it, so that a spiritual unity came into being:in Western 


$ 


Christendom in spite of the persistence of national dialects. A man . 


who had studied Christianity, or was beginning to study it, might 
find himself in Oxford or Palermo, in Paris or Bologna, in Cologne 


or Naples, he was intelligible everywhere; he could to-day be 
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‘transferred from any one of these cities and to-morrow take up work * 
in another, as easily as if he were remaining in his fatherland and in 
the circle of his friends. 

How came it to pass that a scientific theology, treating of ‘the 
religious experience and outlook, was shaped in those days, a theology 
which, by all who are not enslaved to prejudice, can only be gazed 
on with astonishment and admiration; how came into existence this 
spiritual unity, which only sheer folly could depreciate? I have 
named the two chief influences, the Roman bishops and Aygustine. 
But there succeeded immediately the period of triumphant barbarism ; 
inthe sixth and seventh centuries all civilisation sank intg decay ; 
how is it that Augustine has survived? If the question is raised as to 
who—leaving aside the ecclesiastical institutions—created the spiritual 
unity of the Middle Ages, to whom is the chief credit due, I answer 
without hesitation: England. The great triple constellation, Bede, 
Boniface and Alcuin, represents the concrete effective theology and 
the religious culture of the time. Rome in the seventh century was 
not in a position directly to offer the gifts of civilisation and theo- 
logical culture to the peoples whom she influenced; but m the Green 
Island and in Great Britain after the coming of Augustine of 
Canterbury, work was carried on with such devotion that already 
about the year 700 the metropolis of theological science and anti- 
quarian knowledge, so far as such then existed, was ın Great Britain. 
Thence Charlemagne was supported by Alcuin and others; they 
created the college at Tours; they revived Augustine; and their 
effectiveness endures to the present day, for it may be said that the 
létters which we now write and print are those which, after the 
barbarism of the Merovingian period, were fashioned in the school 
of Alcuin according to the best examples of antiquity. We write 
to-day in Alcuin’s characters. To Englishmen who came to the 
Continent is due what the Middle Ages possessed of science, intel- 
lectual vigour, and alertness. 

This unity remained an effective force until the thirteenth century. 
_ Distinctive qualities—ignoring quite isolated exceptions—asserted 
themselves only within the limits of this general conception ; although 
individualism in abundance was found, there appeared no individuality 
in which this Latin-Roman spirit was not manifest, and which did 
not strike root and bear fruit in this soil. 

But everything has its own time. The separate nations arose, 
attaining their maturity through the Roman Church and medieval 
science, but also as a matter of course through the native energy 
rooted in themselves; and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
beheld the first serious, and henceforth unsleeping, opposition between 
the internationality of the Church and nationality. The inter- 
nationality of the Roman Church called forth successive national 
counter-movements in Christendom, science and art, in the effort to 
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‘preserve life in its own distinctive forms. + The various peoples had 
little or no correspondence with neighbouring States; although at- 
certain’ periods there are found vital reciprocal’ relations between 
' Frañce and England, it remains true that in general each people 
carried on its battle for itself. There 1s really only one statesman 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and again he is found in 
England, in the person of Wiclif, who exercised a most energetic 
direct influence upon the Bohemian Movement; and indirectly through 
this and other channels also upon us. . If we ask, what is the greatest 
national’ movement of pre-Reformation times, contending with that 
internatignality which no longer sufficed, the answer must again be 
that the greatest national movement within Christendom before the 
Reformation is the English Movement: under Wiclif, since this had 
certain not inconsiderable international consequences for the whole 
of Western Christiamty. From this period, when in the realms of 
devotion, theology, and jurisprudence the nation is already at, strife 
with internationality, comes the one devotional work of thé Catholic 
' Church which to-day possesses an international significange, Thomas 
à Kempis Imitatio Christi. I know of no other book from this | 
whole period, still extant among us, whose effects are comparable 
with those of this work, since even Thomas Aquinas, Francis, and 
Anselm have not become international in the sense that the majority 
of educated Christians know of their works or.have read them. 
Then follows the Reformation, of German origin in its starting- 
point and in its motive power. In earlier generations the Germans 
have .offered nothing to internationality, but now they appear ; 
with full hands. For although a Reformed ‘Church may here be 
named from Zwingli, there from Calvin, elsewhere from any third, 
fourth or fifth, the great eye of (Luther beams always behind all. 
He has nevertheless been unable to make the worth and charm of 
. his. personality felt anywhere outside Germany; internationally, 
Luther as a personality is as little understood and as inadequately 
interpreted as if he were but an obscure professor of the third rank. 
This fact does not exclude the possibility of saying what I have 
already said in the case of Augustine (where the statement is still 
‘ more obviously true) that the words of to-day are his words, the 
thoughts of to-day his thoughts, and that \behind Calvin, Bucer, 
Cranmer, and whatever others we may name, in their ‘grandest 
achievements and widest conquests of knowledge, is discernible the 
great figure of Luther. Notwithstanding this, he has not exercised 
an international influence upon literature. In: England you have 
created for yourselves your’ scientific and devotional writings. Bucer, 
indeed, has been absorbed by you as if he were one of yourselves; 
you have erased the German elements of his influehce, and he has,'in 
fact, become half an Englishman. In the sphere of the Western 
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‘Church nationalism had already become so powerful that the Refor- - 
mation at first created neither a common theological nor a common 
devotional literature. There is only one exception before the nine- 
teenth century—namely, the German hymnody, which, although it 
penetrated but feebly into the sister Churches of Protestantism, has 
passed over to them, and passes over to-day in enlarging vqlume. 
When arose, then, a new community? Little as we desire to 
under-value that which, in spite of national limitations, was common 
in the fundamental ideas and opinions of the Reformed Churches of 
the sixteenth century, this gained no prominence, but slumbered ın 
the depths of the heart; nowhere in literature or society is inter- 
nationality to be met with: all is national Then again England 
appears, to call forth a movement, as to whose worth our 
opinions would probably differ seriously—I place it very high— 
which became really international. This was the English Deistic 
Aufkldrung in the seventeenth century. We cannot here discuss 
how this originated in English political and social relations; it ıs a 
simple fact that these men, of whom but a few were of the first rank, 
but very many of the second, have changed the spiritual (geistzg) 
face of Europe. The English theosophy, the movement of 
Aufklarung proceeding from England in the second half of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, worked 
as a unity, and as a penetrating ferment, upon the educated society 
of Europe. The Aufklarung of the eighteenth century is in its 
modern and valuable issues far less conditioned by Voltaire than by 
the English Deists, whose writings were copiously translated into 
German and are an essential pre-condition of our Rationalism and 
our Aufklarung; they created at that time among Christian men 
the consciousness of a spiritual depth mediated by God. Not until 


, Jean Jacques Rousseau did the significance and influence of the 


English Deists cease to be the first in Western Europe. 

Then followed the nineteenth century, the century of cosmopoli- 
tanism, of ideas intended to link humanity, emphatically an epoch 
of history, and therefore of nationalism. Yet in this century much 
has taken place in the interchange of Christian ideas and works 
among the nations, and especially between you and ourselves. 
Admittedly, let us at once say, we have made no great advance in 
common devotional literature. Certain preachers of yours, such as 
Kingsley and Robertson—to name only these two—have found’many 
hearers among us. The works of one man whom I would reckon 
among the preachers of edification, Carlyle, are so highly esteemed 
by us, and so many seek their edification from him, that he can hold 


` no higher place even in his own land In these men we have been 


granted a common possession, for edification and for the deepening 
of our insight into human relations. On the other hand, I scarcely 
think it possible to name a German devotional work, or a German 
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preacher of the last sixty years, that may be said to have edified 
many nations. It is very much easier to produce six brilliant scientific 


` treatises than to deliver or write one sermon which is timeless. I 


vefiture, nevertheless, the opinion that in the realm of spiritual culture 
a common possession is arising, and this ıs of the highest importance, 
for may lives from such bread, even if the newspapers know little 
of ıt! 

As to theological hteraturé, we stand under the mighty, the gigantic 
influence of the great men granted us at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century—some of whom are looking down upon you here™ 
-Fichte and Hegel, Neander and Schleiermacher—and by them we 
“ are entrusted, whether we will or not, with the carrying through of 
"a great scientific task. The task is, in fact, thrust upon us through 
the work of oe men ; and if tt is occasionally said that the Germans 
maimtain a “two-Power standard” in theological science, we are 
entitled to reply that we do so not of set purpose, buf as something 
included within the range of the duties laid upon us by our ancestors. 

However, within the last decades, of which we now speak, the 
Enghsh have accomplished a task which the Greeks did 
not: they have translated us. I gladly embrace the oppor- 
tunity of thanking them to-day. In that matter we are far 
` behind you, and have only one excuse to offer—perhaps it is sufficient 
_—that we also understand you without translation. That, however, 

cannot suffice if we desire that our students and such as have not 
“been driven, as I have by the necessities of life, to”learn English, 
should also be able to read you. It was a remarkable display of 
foresight on the part of the English that from the beginning, as 
theology raised her head in Germany, they have regarded our work 
with a critical yet friendly eye, and have incorporated in their own 
literature one book after another. The path'has thus been opened 
to spiritual fellowship. ' 

Now, on the other hand, as to the paal achievement. In the 
middle of the last century especially, the English work upon the 
Bible and the history of Christendom was undertaken with extra- 
ordinary energy; it gave the impression that they intended to set 
up for themselves a “two-Power standard” here also. Such men as 
Hort, Westcott, Lightfoot, Hatch (to name only these), set to work 
so vigorously that we—in the seventies, for example—received, one 
after another, theological books of which we were obliged to confess 
that we would gladly have had them in German. I may add that 
this is still the case, and the scientific ecclesiastical literature of the 
English is of such a quality that we, who to-day stand together as 
two friends, are gladly co-operating with the full power of each. i 

Suck is the present position. I can but express thè sincere desire 
that this community of labour in the theological sciences may endure, 


* A reference to the busts adorning the walls of the Aula. 
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for I recognise that if you English and we Germans work together 
here we compel other nations (so far as they study theology) to listen 
to us, and they are doing so. I can only wish the contmuance of this 
co-operation, undisturbed in any direction by limitation of freedom, 
and that wrth the earnest study of the Bible there may also proceed 
a deepening and enlarging unity in all that makes for spiritual, culture, 
the goal of our desire. Luther once said that the word of God ıs. 
like a passing downpour of rain (Platsregen). To-day it is here, my 
friends; help us to retain it, or it will vanish and be lost. Science 
may also be as a passing downpour, and if we fail in the hour of oppor- 
tunity our spiritual capital will be lost. Embrace we the opportunity, 
and our theological science becomes one of the mightiest and surest 
foundations -of lasting friendship between our nations. United, in 
$ciénce and in Christianity, the cry of “ War” sounds as the utterance 
of lunacy, a voice from depths we have left far behind. On the first 
page of the Bible it is written: “Replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 
Subdue the earth, but as brothers! 


HE victory of a foreign crew in the final of the Grand Challenge 
Cup at Henley Regatta is a matter of more than ordinary 
importance in the world of sport. A foreign victory repeated for the ` 
third time in the space of four years makes us revise our opinion of 
the invincibility of the orthodox British style of rowing. From time 
immemorial Englishmen have been pre-eminent in games, but with 
‘the spread of internationalism in athletics. Englishmen have been 
' obliged to admit defeat from time to time in nearly every form of 
sport. No nation has a monopoly in muscle, and although there are 
probably at least ten Englishmen for every foreigner who makes a 
hobby of athletics, it is only natural that foreigners who specialise 
are able occasionally to defeat our best men. 

British oarsmanship, however, was on a somewhat different footing. 
Up to three years ago our supremacy in this particular branch of sport 
was unassailable;and although it is true that the Diamond Sculls, the 
Silver Goblets for Pairs, and the Thames Cup had at various times 
been won by foreigners, every attempt on the part of a colonial or ' 
foreign crew to capture the Grand Challenge Cup had signally failed. 
The swing and leg-drive of the home crews invariably asserted 
themselves at the critical moment, and the invaders had to return 
whence they came with nothing but the memory of defeat. The 
majority of these foreign crews relied on a very fast, short stroke, 
with plenty of arm-work; this served its purpose well for about a 
mile, but no eight rowing in that style has ever been able to stay the 
full Henley course. f i 

In 1906, however, an eight from Belgium, rowing under the çolours 
' of the Club Nautique de Gand, succeeded in winning the Grand 
Challenge Cup, the trophy thus going abroad for the first time in 
its history. The Belgian eight was an amalgamation from two! ` 
rowing clubs in Ghent, the Club Nautique de Gand and the Sport 
Nautique de Gand. For the first time for many years Leander were 
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not represented by a crew, and the standard of rowing among the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges and on the tideway was below 
normal. The victory of the foreigners was, therefore, not regarded 
with the same concern by rowing men in this country as if_a first- 
, Class British crew had been defeated; although the departure of the 
“Grand” to the Continent was naturally much deplore. The 
Belgians had made three previous attempts to win our~principal 
eight-oared évent with remarkably light crews, ‘and as the physique 
of the men is a most important factor in estimating the respective 
merits of the British and Belgian styles of rowing, a brief record 
of the results‘of the races at Henley in which Belgian crews have 


taken part, 
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and the weights of the men, will not be out of place. 


WEIGHTS OF THE BELGIAN CREWS. 











































RESULTS OF Races aT HENLEY. 


(Heat), Leander defeated the Belgians after a hard race by 
ł length in 7 mins. 17 secs. Belgians rowed 39,in the first 
minute to 40 by Leander, and led by a few feet at the mile. 


-(Heat), Leander defeated the Belgians easily by 1 length in 


7 mins. 8 secs. Belgians rowed 38 in the first minute to 
42 by Leander, who were clear in less than a minute, and 


12 lengths ahead at Fawley. 


The Belgian boat was damaged in transit’ No race took 
place. ` ; 

(Heat), Belgians defeated Thames R.C. easily by 5 lengths 
in 7 mins. 16 secs. Belgians rowed 44 in the first minute 
to 40 by Thames; they were clear in one minute and 4 
lengths ahead at. Fawley. 

(Heat), Belgians defeated London R.C. sadil by 3 lengths 
in 7 min. 20 secs. Belgians rowed 44 in the first minute to 


eee ae Fractions of 1 Ib, have been disregarded. 
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40 by London R.C., and were 14 lengths ahead ‘at Fawley. 
“(Final), Leander defeated the Belgians by 24 lengths in 
6 mins. 58 secs. Belgians rowed 44 in the first minute to 
. 42 by Leander. Belgian ‘‘ stroke’’ caught a crab at the 
fifth stroke giving Leander a‘lead of 4 length. Pesos 
led by r length at F awley. ; 


1906. . (Heat), Belgians defeated Magdalen, Oxford, very easily by 
7 1 lengths in 7 mins. Both crews rowed 40 in the first 
| Minute. The Belgians were 2 lengths ahead at the half 
. mile, after which they dropped to 33, taking things easily 
' to the finish. 
(Heat), Belgians defeated Third Trinity Cambridge easily 
by 2 lengths in 7 mins. 3 secs. Belgians rowed 43 in the ' 
first minute to 40 by Third Trinity, and led: by 1 length’at 
the mile. Belgians spurted home at 40 to the minute. 
(Final), Belgians defeated Trinity Hall, Cambridge, easily 
by 3 lengths in 7 mins. 9 secs. Belgians rowed 42 to 41 in 
the first minute, and led by 2 lengths dt Fawley. This was 
the first time that. the Grand Challenge Cup had been won 
: by a foreign crew. 


1907. (Heat), Belgians defeated Leander after a hard race in 
7 mins. 50 secs. Belgians rowed 43’ to 42 in first minute. 
Leander led at the half mile by 6 feet and at # mile by 
$ length. Crews were level at the bottom of Phyllis Court 

- wall ak Leander cracked. 
(Final), Belgians defeated Christchurch by 1 'length in 
7 mins. 31 secs. Both crews rowed 44 in first minute. 
Belgians rowing 38 to 40 by Christchurch gained Steadily, 
and were clear at the half mile. 


1908. Olympic Regatta. The course was approximately 6ò-secs. 
E longer than the Henley-Regatta course. ‘ 
(Heat), Belgians defeated Cambridge University Lasily by ` 
1% lengths in 8 mins. 22 secs. Belgians rowed 43 to 41 in 
the first minute and were clear at the mile. 
(Final), Leander defeated the Belgians by 2 lengths in 
7 mins. 52 secs. (record). Belgians rowed 43 to 42\in the 
first minute. Leander, however, gained gradually all the 
- way, and were clear at the half distance. Both crews ` 
rowed in hard to the finish. 
1909. (Heat), Belgian defeated Magdalen, Oxford, by $ length in 
_ 7 mins. 12 secs. Belgian rowed 43 to 40.in the first 
minute. The crews were level at Fawley and the mile. 
Magdalen had the worst station. 
(Final), Belgians defeated Jesus College, Cambridge, by r 
length in 7 mins. 8 secs. Belgians rowed 42 to 39 in the 
first minute, and led by 4 length at Fawley and ł length at 
\ the mile. Belgians had a little in hand at the finish.~ 


“ 
It will be observed that our friends from the Continent have won 


ten races against British crews and lost four. In view of the sub- 
sequent success of Belgian crews it is interesting to note the com- 
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ments which were made when the first eight from Ghent made its ' 
appearance at Henley in 1900. The crew averaged only rost. 131b. 
per man, and were drawn to row on the second day against a powerful 
Leander combination (the eventual winners) averaging just over 12st. 
In the “Review of the Season,” published in the Rowing Almanac 
for that year, we read :— 


“The feature of this day was the third heat of the G.C.C. 
between the Leander eight and the crew of the Club Nattique de 
Gand (Ghent) in Belgium, The latter’s practice over the course 
was not viewed with general favour owing to their peculiar style 
of rowing, the oars being carried back flat on the feather until 
they were abruptly turned and dipped for the stroke; but their 
boat held its way and was always travelling. The foreigners had 
the Bucks station, it is true, but there was not much in it. Never- 
theless they headed the Leander men after passing the Fawley 
Court Boathouse by nearly a quarter of a length—as seen from the 
bank straight across the river. They then maintained their 
position all up the next reach, their boat appearing to run the 
faster, so a good many folks held their breath in wonderment 
whether the home crew would ever get up. At last they did so, 
and drew level at the lower end of the Inclosure; then, served by 
the slack water on the towpath side of the river at the finish, they 
rattled away from the foreigners, and won by three parts of 
a length.” 


In another description of the race we learn that “several of the 
“Leander men were much distressed.” This remarkable performance 
on the part of a crew averaging under list. per man can only be 
explained by the fact that the Belgians had evolved a system of 
rowing which, although less graceful than the orthodox British style, 
had certain obvious merits. It was entirely new to Henley Regatta, 
and differed fundamentally from the styles of all other foreign crews 
which had previously competed in this country. The Belgians them- 
selves were by no means discouraged at being beaten by a stronger 
crew; in fact, they were so satisfied with the result of this trial that 
they decided to adhere strictly to their own system of rowing. 

The object aimed at by the Belgians is to obtain the maximum 
amount of pace with the minimum expenditure of energy, the idea 
being that, in a race between two crews of approximately equal 
physique, the crew which is least tired towards the end of a race 
is able to outstay the other. In order to obtain the necessary pace 
the greatest pains are taken to attain uniformity in every movement. 
The stroke is based as far as possible on that of a professional sculler, 
and there is an entire absence of the swing which is such a charac- . 
teristic feature of the best British amateur crews. A striking point 
of the Belgians’ style is their ‘practice of sliding very slowly 
forward ; in fact, the slides move so slowly during the last few inches 
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that there is a perceptible “hang” at the beginning of the stroke 
when the crew is paddling. This “hang” disappears when the men 
are rowing hard. The bodies come forward practically upright, with 
the, result that, the men are in a splendid position for taking the 
beginning firmly and cleanly. This they do, very much in the samé 
way thdt a professional sculler,catches his beginning. The blades 
are kept on the feather until the last possible moment, when they 
are „sharply turned and sliced into the water. The oars are held 
with avdlexible grip, so that the impact with the water squares the 
blades at once. A tremendous.drive is given from the stretcher the 
ihstant that the blades are covered, and the pressure is kept up until 
the end of the stroke. The bodies scarcely swing beyond the 
‘perpendicular, but the finish is hard, and clean, and the recovery 
correspondingly smart. 
The contrast between the British arid Belgian styles, however, is 
` more apparent than real, the main differences being in swing and 
feather. The fundamental principles of good rowing`are found in 
‘both styles. These may be summarised under the following seven 
heads :—-(1) The water should be gripped smartly at the beginning 
of the stroke. (2) The-full weight of the body should be immediately 
applied. (3) The stroke should be rowed through in one piece. 
(4) The stroke should be rowed right out. (5) The oar should be 
taken out of the water with a clean and rapid movement. (6) The 
oar should be feathered and the arms straightened without an instant’s 
delay. .(7) The slides shduld come forward slowly. 

_ It is only when we examine how these principles are carried out 
in practice that the differences in the two styles are apparent. 
Accorditig to the British theory the bodies should swing forward as - 
far as possible without over-reaching with the shoulders, and the 
water should be gripped well in front of the riggers; the bodies 
should also swing back just beyond the perpendicular, the swing and 
slide finishing simultaneously. The object of this swing is to sup- 
plement the work of the leg muscles, even though the oarsman is 
more exhausted thereby. This has been put very clearly by Mr. 
R. B. Etherington Smith, a brilliant exponent of the orthodox British 
‘style, in “The Complete Oarsman” He writes :— 


) I 


\ 


“ Far greater general R can be produced by the use of - 
many muscles than by the use of a few, but the pace of’ the boat is 
better maintained. A good style of rowing does not avoid, but 
rather aims, at producing a very extreme degree of general 
exhaustion, but it gives in return a great and well sustained speed, 
It is for these reasons that we defend the English style of rowing 
against foreign methods. In the latter, body swing is usually 
„conspicuous by its absence, and it is claimed that the strain thrown 
upon the abdominal muscles is thereby avoided. When body work 
is absent the propelling ‘power is supplied almost entirely by the 
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. thigh muscles, “and, powerful though these are, they will become 
fatigued sooner or later, and nothing will then be left to maintain 
the pace of the boat. 


Mr. Etherington Smith puts the case for ‘the British slet in a 
nutshell’ The Belgians, on the other hand, contend that the swing 
does not materially increase the pace of the boat, and: ‘that the 

~increased- fatigue necessitated by swinging handicaps a crew in the . 
later stages of a race. The strain on the abdominal muscles to 
‘which Mr. Smith refers is undoubtedly a severe one, and» anyone 
whe has had any experience of rowitig in the British style knows’ 
that these are the muscles which get tired first. This is éspecially 
the case if a man ig not fully trained. 


The other main differences in the British and Belgian systems of 
rowing are mechanical ones. In the English style extra length is 
obtained at the beginning and- ‘end of the stroke by means of the 
swing. Our Continental friends are content with a shorter stroke, 
but they use a broader blade. They maintain that the extra length 
of the British stroke is only secured at the expense of “pinching 
“the boat.” The oar is undoubtedly doing its most useful work 
- when it is at a wide angle to the boat—that is, in the middle of 
the stroke, and the seven-inch blades of the Belgians offer greater 
resistance to the water than the 64-inch blades (which are usually 
used in this country) at the moment when it is presumably most 
required. This, however, is a question of hydrodynamics, a science 
which is little understood as yet, and it is not proposed here to do 
more than draw attention to the ‘differences in the. mechanical con- 
trivances employed. Our visitors’ oars are shorter outboard, and are 
12ft. over all instead of 12ft. 4in., the average length of an Ayling 
or Norris oar. This arrangement gives a good leverage, and it is 
hardly open to question that English crews which have recently . 
adopted oars of these dimensions have benefited by the change. 
Swivel rowlocks are also employed by the Belgians, for the very 
good reason that they cause less friction’than fixed ones. Swivels , 
are used by some of our metropolitan clubs, and it is worthy of note 
that they were fitted to the Thames R.C. four which defeated 
Magdalen College in the final of the Stewards at the recent Henley 
Regatta. Swivels have, however, been discarded at the Universities, 
on the ground that the rattle of the’ oars in fixed rowlocks serves 
as a rallying-pomt for the crew. Better watermanship is no doubt 
needed if swivels are used, but the Belgians have shown us that it 
is possible to attain a very remarkable degree of uniformity without 
the assistance of this rattle of the oars, and there is no doubt that 
the crash of eight heavy oars against the thole-pins some thirty-eight 
or forty times a minute must interfere to some extent with the “ way” 
of the boat. 7 
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We will now turn to some of the recent performances of Belgian 
crews,, and endeavour to see what lessons can be learnt from them. 
. The first victory of the Belgians in the Grand Challenge Cup was 
regarded by our rowing authorities as an unfortunate accident, due 
more to the weakness of the home crews than to any particular merit 
on the part of the foreigners. A strong Leander eight, composed 
entirely of Oxford and Cambridge “Blues” and averaging just over 
12st. 11b. per man, was got together in the following year, in order 
to show these presumptuous Belgians that they knew nothing about 
rowing’and that their style was inherently wrong. 
_ . Leander met the Sport Nautique de Gand on the second day of 
the regatta, and the result was a severe shock to the supporters of 
the orthodox British style. The Belgians had the worst station, and 
there was a strong “Bushes” wind off the Bucks shore; the con- 
ditions, in fact, could hardly have been worse for the foreigners 
It was a hard race to the mile, where Leander were leading by half 
a length. At this point—according to the British theory—the 
superior swing of the Englishmen ought to have taken them right 
away from their opponents. But what happened?' The Belgians 
began to Spurt, and the extraordinary spectacle was witnessed of a 
hght crew, rowing in an unorthodox style and on the worst station, 
cutting down a powerful Leander eight in the last quarter of a mile. 
At the crews’ enclosure the Belgians led by a few feet, and, sprinting 
to the finish, won by a third of a length in ymin. 50sec. The’ 
foreigners finished comparatively fresh, whereas Leander were com- 
pletely rowed out. The time of this race is eloquent of the unpleasant- 
ness of the weather conditions, and the victory of the Belgians was 
the more remarkable. ~The final of the Grand Challenge Cup was 
fought out between the Club Nautique de Gand and Christ Church, ; 
the head-of-the-river boat at Oxford, the Belgians being again 
successful. _ i 
In 1908 foreign crews were not allowed to compete at Healey 
Regatta, on account of the Olympic Regatta, which took place -at 
the end of July, and the “Grand” was won by Christ Church. `The 
Belgians, however, entered a crew for the Olympic eight-oared race, 
which defeated Cambridge University with ease, and was only beaten 
in the final, after a desperate race, by the most powerful Leander 
_ eight which has ever rowed. The result of this contest was hailed 
by many prominent rowing men, and “by practically the whole of 
thé Press of Great Britain, as “the triumphant vindication of the 
“British style”; but before accepting this verdict we shall do well 
to consider the circumstances under which the race was rowed. 
-The strength of the Belgian opposition was well known beforehand, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made in this country to get: 
together a -thoroughly representative British eight. It was realised. 
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that if we relied solely on the men who were rowing at the Universi- 
ties and the metropolitan clubs we should probably court disaster. 
Urgent summonses were therefore sent to men who had made great ` 
reputations on, the river in the past decade to hold themselves” in 

- readiness to row if required. Practice began as early as March, and 
continued - -steadily without interruption until the day óf the race. 
The- British combination which was eventually chosen to do battle 

- under the colours of Leander was seated as follows :—Bow, A. C.. 
Gladstone; 2, F. S. Kelly; 3, B. C. Johnstone; 4, Guy. Nickalls ; 
5,C. D. Bumell; 6, R. H. Sanderson; 7, R. B. Etherington ‘Smith ; 
stroke, H. C. Bucknall ; cox, G. S. Maclagan, This eight, which 
included five Oxford and three Cambridge “ Blues,” weighed over 
100st., the average weight being 12st. 84lb. per man. The selected 
representatives were the best and, most experienced oars that could. 
‘be found in the length and breadth of Great Britain; six of them 
were certainly among the most brilliant exporents of the British style 
that had been seen at Oxford or Cambridge during the last 
fifteen years, and although Messrs. Burnell, Sanderson and Ether- 
ington Smith had done no active rowing for a few years, the three 

~ months’ practice put them right, and all the men were as fit as the 
proverbial fiddle on the day of the race. The Leander eight had 
the advantage of the best coaches in Great Britain; they were rowing 
on water to which they were thoroughly accustomed; and last, but 
not least, they had the sympathy and encouragement of, ninety- -nine 
out of every hundred persons who watched the race. 

There have been many inaccurate statements about the Belgian 
- crew in the British Press. It has been described as an “ international” 
eight—in other words, a crew representing the whole of the rowing 
men in Belgium. So far from this being the case, the Belgian eight 
was composed of members of two little rowing clubs in Ghent, which 
“have an. active membership of about twenty-five or thirty apiece. 
The men are all residents in the town, engaged in business during 
the day, and their rowing is done.on a narrow canal in the evenings 
after office hours. They use a boat which, to facilitate trarisport, 
is screwed together-in three sections (an obvious: disadvantage), and 

. when they come to Henley they are obliged to suspend operations 
for a night or two at a critical time during the practice while their 
boat is being brought over from Ghent. They have to endure the 
discomforts and fatigue of a sea and land journey within three days 

‘of the race, and they have only about two days in which to get 
accustomed to the change of climate. Under the circumstances it 1s 
amazing that they were able to put up a race at all with Leander. 

At the recent Henley Regatta the Belgians won the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup for the third time, defeating Magdalen and Jesus, the 
fastest college boats at Oxford and Cambridge. Magdalen were 
represented by an exceptionally strong crew.: It averaged exactly half 
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a stone per man more than the Belgians, and contained no less than 
six “Blues.” It is true that Magdalen had thé worst station: but 
we,hear too much ‘nowadays about the luck of the draw. The Belgan 
eight won from the bad station oh a much worse day in 1906, and 
it is quite possible that they would have done so again t a 

It ıs béth ungenerous and unsportsmanlike to make Soa. 
defeat, and to ascribe the recent successes of the Belgians to “luck” 
is simply untrue. ; 

If we, compare the physique of the British and Belgian eights and 
the advantages enjoyed by the home’ crews it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that, for a course of two miles or under, the Belgian 
style and rig are more effective than the British. Whether their 
superiority would be equally apparent over a long course can only 
be settled by pitting two crews of approximate strength against each 
other over a four-mile course, the one rowing in the British style 
and the other in the Belgian. This would be an experiment of the 
greatest value, and it is to be hoped that some such test will shortly 
be made. 

“Critics of the Belgian style appear to lose sight of the fact 


. that there is a vast disparity in physique between the Ghent 


eights and the majority of the British crews which have opposed 
them. As long as the Universities continue to produce young 
giants of 13st. and upwards we shall probably be able~to find 
an eight rowing in the British style capable of defeating the Club 
Nautique de Gand. The point for our consideration, however, is: 
Should it be necessary to put on an all-England eight to defend 


the “Grand” if our style is really right? The standard of oarsman- 


ship in this country may not be quite as high as it was ten or fifteen 
years ago, but the head-of-the-river boat ‘at Oxford or Cambridge 
ought to have no difficulty in defeating a crew of Belgian tradesmen 
hailing from a small provincial town if the style of rowing taught at 
the Universities is the best possible. When we see Leander, the 
Cambridge University Eight, the head of the river boats at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the London and Thames Rowing Clubs go down in 
turn before the Belgians it is clear that there is something radically 
wrong with our oarsmanship. ets 

There is no lack of good material, British thews and grit are not to 
blame, and we have an ample supply of excellent coaches. The 


‘ cause of our defeats must be looked for elsewhere. In the first place, 


our men try to do too much. It is not possible for any crew to do 
themselves full justice if some of the men are rowing in eights, fours, 
and pairs on the same day. Again, the Belgian rig requires careful 
investigation. It is probable that the speed of the Belgians is partly 
accounted for by the’ superiority of their mechanical contrivances, and 


‘it would be well if a series of exhaustive tests with first-class crews 
rigged in’ the Belgian style’ were made in this countty. The: 
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. mechanics of our rowing have not been overhauled for ovet a quarter 
of a century, and it is easily conceivable that if a series of careful tests 
were made, a style might be found which would combine all the best 

_ points of the British and Belgian systems. In any event it is to be. 
hoped that the rowing authorities in this. country will take the matter 
seriously in hand before we suffer the humiliation of seefmg the 
“Grand” captured by a foreign crew for the fourth time. ` 


W. MAXWELL-LYTE. ’ 
_ London Rowing Club. n l 


X 
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THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


II. TRADE FLUCTUATIONS AND SOLAR ACTIVITY. ` 


N the preceding articles I have dealt with two or three deep- 
seated causes of unemployment which are permanent, or at least 
continuous, in their action, whether trade be good or bad. ‘The effects 
of these persistent causes are subject to alternate reinforcement and 
diminution in periods of short and long duration; so that a curve of 
monthly percentages of unemployed has the appearance of large 
waves of unequal length which themselves are studded with smaller 
waves, The latter are the annual fluctuations of employment due to’ 
the changes of the seasons. The causes of these yearly fluctuations, 
whether they arise from occasional slackness of demand, as in printing, : 
or from physical difficulty in working, as in the building trade, are 
perfectly well understood, and are adequately dealt with by Mr. 
W. H. Beveridge.* In this article I proceed at once, therefore, to 
consider the fluctuations of longer periods which arise every few 
years from a severe and unaccountable depression of industry. 


Characteristic Features of the Frade Cycle. 


Let almost any set of figures with an economic significance—, 
whether prices, wages, foreign trade, railway traffic, or output of l 
coal or iron—be examined for a number of successive years, and the 
same, striking fluctuations recurring every few years ate apparent. 
Statistics show that as prices and wages rise, and the volume of trade 
increases, unemployment decreases ‘in all industries almost simul- 
taneously ; and that, vice versd, as prices and trade become depressed, 
the percentage of unemployment rises. These commercial fluctua- 
tions, recurring at rather irregular intervals, but not for this any the hs 
less surely, are known conveniently as the “trade cycle.” Their, 


* Unemployment: A Problem of Industry” (Longmans, 1909), Chapter IIL. ` 
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importance to the community can be gauged by the simple fact that 
they affect more or less intimately four-fifths of the poptlation. 

It is needless for me to enter here upon a detailed description of 
unemployment, and the statistics of its variation with the fluctuatidns 


‘of trade, for the reader will find them marshalled in Mr. Beveridge’s 


treatise, and also by Professor Chapman,” in a manner which leaves 
little to be desired. It 1s necessary, however, that I should indicate 
here the salient features of the trade cycle, as they need to be borne 
constantly in mind. Broadly speaking, the cycle varies in length from, 
seven to eleven years ; and it falls mto two parts—a tıme of prdsperity 
and a period of depression. On studying the facts more ,closely, 
however, it is found convenient to distmmguish four periods in the 
cycle, to which I have given what seem to be descriptive and con- 
venient names, as follows :—(1) The expansion, which begins with - 
the revival of industrial: activity after a period of depression, and 
continues as a prosperous period of healthy development; (2) the 
boom, with inflated prices and frenzied trade; (3) the collapse, fol- 
lowing inevitably on the boom ; and (4) the depression, when industry, 
aftér recovering from the worst effects of the collapse, is marking 
time. These periods differ in length both relatively and in different 
cycles. The boom and collapse taken together usually occupy about 


the same length of time as the periods of prosperity and depression 


separately ; but there is no uniform rule. Every cycle has individual 
features of its own, which result sometimes in the accentuation, some- 
times in the practical suppression, of one or other of the four periods 
here named; yet all four periods tend to manifest themselves, and 
will do so in normal circumstances. They are not, however, exactly 
delimited—it is important that this should be clearly understood—for 
they pass quite gradually, almost imperceptibly, into one another, and 
are recognisable only by the broad trend of prices, activity of trade, 
etc. In other words, different persons might regard any given period 
as beginning at times some weeks, or even months, apart. , - 

The last three cycles of trade will be remembered by-many of my 
readers, but it may be of interest to mention the approximate dates 
at which the different periods began. After a prolonged and severe 


. fall prices began to rise in 1887, which may be taken as the beginning 


of the ‘cycle. There was no well-marked boom, but rather a con- 
tinuous range of high prices lasting through 1889 and 1890, the 
collapse setting in in the autumn of the latter year. A long depression 
ensued, prices declining until mid-summer 1896. The succeeding 


expansion, with rising prices and rapidly-growing foreign trade, lasted 


from 1896 until ‘the spring of 1899, when the boom commenced. 


- Prices rose rapidly, wages were raised, and many industries, were 


working overtime. The collapse came in June 1900, beginning with 


wt ER in Lancashire,” by Chapman and Halsworth (Sherratt & Hughes, 
1909). t = 
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a fall of prices; and the period of collapse may be said to have lasted 
for about ten or twelve months. This boom and collapse were in no 
way connected with the South African war as is commonly supposed. 
It 1s just possible that the war did a little to accentuate them, though 
the fact that both boom and collapse were experienced‘ in America 
` and otber countries also, and were particularly intense in Germany, 
does not support this view. A period of depression which set in in 
IQOI continued till early in 1904, when the re-awakening of industry 
became evident. Prosperity ensued for two years, until mid-summer 
1906, at about which time it passed into a boom, prices rising rapidly 
tall May 1907, when the collapse of 1907 began. This collapse was 
„of unusual severity, and world-wide in extent, and is paralleled only 
by the collapses of 1873 and 1839. In the spring or early summer 
of 1908 the collapse passed gradually into the present period of 
depression. ` 


Previous Opinion on the Solar Theory. 


N 


\ 
Turning! now to discuss the connection between trade cycles and 
` the sun’s heat, it is only just that I should quote my father’s con- 
clusions on the subject, and the criticisms which they have drawn 
forth, before I proceed to state my new evidence. The late Professor 
W. Stanley Jevons, in a series of papers upon the origin of commercial 
crises read before the British Association, and published in various 
places,” noted the tendency to periodicity in the recurrence of crises, 
_and compared it with the sun-spot period. A few extracts from these 
papers will explain his views. At the beginning of the first paper 
on the “Solar Period and the Price of Corn,” written in 1875, he 

introduces the subject witha brilliant generalisation :— 

“ There is no doubt that the energy poured upon the earth’s surface 
in the form of sunbeams is the principal agent in maintaining life 
here. It has lately been proved, too, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that there is a periodic variation of the sun’s condition, which was first 
discovered in the alternate increase and decrease of area of the sun- 
spots, but which is also marked by the occurrence of auroras, magnetic 
storms, cyclones, and other meteorological disturbances. Little doubt 
is now entertained, moreover, that the rainfall and other atmospheric 
phenomena of any locality are more or less influenced by the same 
changes in the sun’s condition, though we do not yet know, either the 
exact nature of these solar variations nor the way in which they would 
act upon the weather of any particular country. - 

“The sucoess of the harvest in any year certainly depends upon 
the weather, especially that of the summer and autumn months. Now, 
if this weather depends in any degree upon the solar period, it follows 
that the harvest and the price of grain will depend more or less upon 


* These articles have all been reprinted since, in his “ Investigations in Currency 
and Finance.” Articles VI to VIII. ed of 1884, pp 194-243; ed. 1900, pp. 175-221. 
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the solar period, and will go through periodic fluctuations in periods 
of time equal to those of the sun-spots.” 

In a later paper he proceeds to develop the relation between fluctua- 
tions of trade, accentuated often by commercial crises, and the sun- 
spot period :—“ There is morg or less evidence that trade reached a 
maximum of activity ın or about the years 1701, 1711, 1721, 1732, 1742, 
1753} 1763, 1772, 1783, 1793, 1805, 1815, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866. 
These years, whether marked by the bursting of a commercial panic 
or not, are, as nearly as I can judge, corresponding years, and the 
intervals vary only from nine to twelve years. There being in all 
an interval of one hundred and sixty-five years, broken into sixteen 
periods, the average length of the period is about 10.3 years.” 

After eliminating some of the earlier crises as not being well 
established, and omitting that of 1866 as occurring prematurely, he 
estimates that the average interval between the crises is 10.44 years, 
and compares this with the estimate of the sun-spot period made by 
Mr. J. A. Brown, and closely approximating to that of Dr. Lamont— 
viz. 10-45 years. He then proceeds: “ Judging this close coincidence 
of results according to the theory of probabilities, it becomes highly 
probable that two periodic phenomena, varying so nearly in the same 
mean period, are connected as cause and effect.” 

At the time of their publication these articles naturally attracted 
considerable attention ; but in the course of years the conclusions they 
expressed have obtained less and less acceptance, until it may be said 
that now they are generally discredited. Certainly the evidence as 
advanced by their author is not wholly conclusive, and many new 
facts have become known since he wrote which seem utterly to dis- 
prove his hypothesis. In the first place, astronomers decided that 
the average length of the sun-spot period was 11-111, and later 11-125, 
years, and not 10 45. In the second place, as the years passed by, 
it became evident that the trade cycle was now, at any rate, less than 
ten years in length on the average, whatever it had been formerly. 
Beginning with the crisis of 1857, there followed the crisis of 1866, 
a collapse in 1873, another in 1883, and others in 1890, 1900, and 
1907. The average length of the trade cycle during this period was, 
therefore, 8.33 years, which is hopelessly discordant with the sun-spot 
period. There were also other crises not included inthis series: for 
example, there was a minor crisis in America in 18609, and a financial 
disturbance in this country in 1878 ; whilst 1893 saw the great collapse 
in the United States, and one was experienced in the same year also in 
France. It is not to be wondered, then, that economic writers have 
been practically unanimous in discarding the theorv 

The evidence which I have collected on the subject brings me to 
the conclusion that my father, with his usual remarkable power of 
intuition, was perfectly correct in connecting the occurrence of com- 
mercial fluctuations and crises with changes in the sun’s heat, but 
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that the facts are more complicated than he apparently supposed. I 
wish, however, to emphasise my conviction that, if I have succeeded 
in making any advance upon his statement of the theory, it is only 
by ‘means of the progress of astronomical'and meteorological investi- 


gation, and the publication of detailed crop statistics, which were not 
avajlable in his time. , 


Evidence Connecting the Harvests with the Weather. 


Fronf 1902 to 1905 my occupation led me to reside in Australia. 
Isaw the country in the grip of a terrible drought, and’ witnessed its 
remarkable recovery with the change of the seasons. The very close 
connection between the commercial prosperity of the country and the 
success or failure of the wool-clip ahd harvests, which evidently 
depended closely upon climatic conditions, made an indelible impres- 
, sion upon my mind. I noted, further, reports of famines in India, and 
of drought m South Africa prevailing at the same time as the great 
drought in Australia, which lasted seven years, from 1896 to 1902. , 

My views on the question of the relation of the trade cycle to the 
sun's heat did not develop, beyond an idea that probably my father 
was not altogether wrong, until early in 1908, when a friend, to whom 
I explained my father’s theory, called my attention to a remarkable 
paper by Dr. W. N. Shaw, Director of the Meteorological Office, upon 
“An Apparent Periodicity of the Yield of Wheat in Eastern England, 
1885-1905,” published in the Proceedings of the Royal Society.*. 

Dr. Shaw examined the average yield of wheat in the six eastern 
counties of England, as calculated from the annual returns made to 
the Board of Agriculture. Unfortunately those returns extend no 
further back than 1885. He proceeded. by trial to find a certain ' 
period, and its harmonic components of certain amplitudes, such that 
in combination they would produce numbers conforming closely year ` 
by year to the actually recorded yield of wheat. He was guided in his 
. trials by finding. that there was a “curious reversal in the varjation 
of yield with reference to the epoch 1895-6.” In other words, he 
found that the average of the yields of any two years equi-distant 
from the half-way point between 1895-6 is nearly always the same, 
although the original figures vary considerably. THis result was that 
the original figures could only be mathematically represented on the 
assumption that they varied in a period of eleven years, with subor- 
dinate. variations superposed whose periods were integral parts of 
eleven years. He states specifically :—“ As a matter of fact, I was 
not prepared ‘fo find eleven years as the fundamental period, and the 
result has been extorted from me somewhat against my will by a 
long manipulation of the numbers, having the reversal with reference 
to 1895-6 as the governing consideration.” 


* Series A, Vol. 78 (1906), pp. 69376. 
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An investigation of the -amplitudes (or relative strengths) of the ` 
eleven-year period and its subordinate or harmonic periods showed, 
that, after the eleven-year period itself, periods of 42 or 2-75 years, 
and 4 or 3.67 years, are those having the greatest effect upon the 
fluctuations of yield. ; f 

In the followmg table are given for every year the theoretical yield 
as calculated from Dr. Shaw’s formula (the figures repeat themselves . 
every eleven years), and the actually recorded yields. In the fourth 
column are placed the differences between calculated and observed 
figures; and, except in a few years, the concordance is retharkably 
“close. 


Table I—Yield of Wheat in the Eastern Couniies. 























| Year. Computed’ | atant Yield. | Différence. 
1885 353 33°8 +15 
6 | 30I. 29°2 +og > 
7 | 35°6 32°9 +27 
8 35°5 . 319 +36 
9 28°8 29°3 —~O'5 
£ 1890 | zro 318 _ —0o'8 
: I 33-2 33°5 —0'3 
2 H 26°5 -26°0 +o'5 
3 | 26°4 25°2 +1'2 
i 4 ! 319 31° +0'8 
5 | 26:7 277 © Sro 
6 35°3 34°4 ~ og 
7>? | 30I 28'5 +1°6 - 
8 | 356 36°3 - 707 
ad 35'5 34°2 +13 
Ig00 í 28:8 275 +1°3 
I 31°0 31°83 -0'8 
2 | 332 33°4 =o 
3 26°5 30°4 39 
4 26°4 25'2 +1°'2 
i 5 31°9 ; 32°0 o'I 
6 267 33°2 -65 
‘ 7 35°3 35°2 to'r 
8 30°1 328 27 








Immediately realising the immense Significance of Dr. Shaw’s dis- 
covery, I proceeded to examine the average yield of wheat for the 
. whole of the United States in a similar way. The United States 
appeared to be the most promising field for investigation, not only 
because annual statistics of production are available there for a longer. 
period than in almost any European country, but chiefly because in 
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it we have a great country nearly self-contained. English industry “ 
depends for its markets, and the sources of its raw materials, upon 
the four corners of the earth; and any investigation of how harvests 
are connected with English trade must be world-wide., ‘If any con- 
nection does exist between the weather and harvests, and between 
harvests and the activity of industry, it ought to be especially pro- 
minent in the United States. - 

For my present, purpose it seemed sufficient merely to go half-way 
with Dr. Shaw’s method, thus avoiding a time-absorbing manipulation 
of the figures. I sought merely to find out whether the figures varied 
according to any fundamental period, and if so, what was its length. 
For this purpose I calculated what I may call co-efficients of symmetry 
for the interval between every successive two years* If the figures 
exactly obeyed a simple formula like Dr. Shaw’s, the co-efficient 
would be zero twice in every period. Absolute disappearance 
was not to be expected, but if for certain years the co-efficient showed 
a marked reduction, it would be ample evidence that some periadic 
force was helping to determine the figures. My results are given-ir 
the following table, the years for which the co-efficient is exceptionally 
low being printed in heavy type :— 7 


Table [1 —Periodtcity of the Wheat Yield in U.S.A. 





Year. Symmetry | Year. Symmetry 


Co-efficient. Co-efficient. Year. Cee 
1870-71 598 1881-82 544 s| 1892-93 5°43 
1871-72 f62 ‘ 1882-83 | _ 56x 1893-94 5'14 
1872-73 297 i 1883-84 3:50 1894-95 6°64 
1873-74 276 1884-85 6°16 1895-96 363 
1874-75 6:36 1885-36 717 1896-97 5°32 
1875-76 7IO | 1886-87 ; 6°96 1897-98 469 
1876-77 Sir ` 1887-88 612 1898-99 5'77 
1877-78 476 | 1888-89 8'60 1899-00 473 
1878-79 5'232 1889-90 4'03 | 1900-01 4 277 
1879-80 5'57 | 1890-91 6'06 | xgor-o2 7 t5 
1880-81 T24 189r-92 4'96 | — eae a 








X 


* The method of calculation was as follows :—To test the reversal about the interval 
1890-91, for instance, the mean was taken of the yields for 1890 and 1891, of 1889 and 
1892, of 1888 and 1893, etc., until eleven pairs had been taken, thus covering 
altogether twenty-two years. The average ofthese means was calculated, and then 
the difference of each mean from the average of the whole, without regard at te 
Then the average of these differences was taken, and the percentape whi is 
forms of the averdge of the yields is the required co-efficient. hen diagonal 
symmetry is perfect, the mean of every pair of years is the same, and the co-efficient 
disappears. In the table, co-efficients which had perforce to be calculated from 
less than eleven pairs of years are shown in italics. 
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The co-efficient is exceptionally low for the intervals 1872-3, 1877-8, 
1883-4, 1889-90, 1895-6, 1900-01. There are thus in twenty-eight ~ 
years five periods, and their average length is 5-6 years. The funda- 
mental period must be twice as long, or 11-2 years. This corresponds . 
remarkably closely with what is now usually taken to be the average 
length of the sun-spot period—viz., 11.125 years. Still more striking, 
however, is the fact that a reversal of the figures occurs in America 
at 1895-6—that is to say, precisely at the same time as in the eastern 
counties of England, according to Dr. Shaw’s discovery. , 

Similar calculations were made for the. yield of oats and maize in 
the United States, but these gave negative results. Theesymmetry 
‘ co-efficient varied with no apparent regularity. Of the reasons why 
the yield of oats should not conform to the same laws as that of wheat 
I can give no explanation, but it may be due either to the different 
nature of the plant making it less sensitive to meteorological con- 
- ditions, or to the fact that its cultivation is differently distributed 

about the United’ States. , 

Satisfied by this evidence that the solar period had some influence 
over the wheat crop, at least in the United States, I proceeded to 
examine statistics not of average yield per acre, but of the total 
production year by year of different agricultural products, because it 
‘was obvious that the area cultivated must be taken into account in 
examining the economic effect of harvests. My method was to plot 
curves showing the harvests year by year, ruling in vertical lines at 
sun-spot maximum and minimum. In the case of wheat and oats’ 
extraordinary oscillations between good and bad harvests were evident. 
From the abundant harvests much wheat would be carried over in 
merchants’ stocks to alleviate a shortage of the following year; hence 
it would be an average abundance or shortage extending over some 
three or four years which might be expected to have a marked 
economic effect. I therefore proceeded to take three-yearly averages, 
and plotted a curve, setting each average over the central year of 
the period to which it referred. It now became evident that, speaking 
broadly, the harvests of wheat were abundant in the years immedi- 
ately" succeeding sun-spot minimum, and unusually deficient at, or 
just after, the time of sun-spot maximum. Oats, treated in the same 
way, were found to show the same major variations as wheat, but with 
a tendency for the influence dominating the yield to act a year or so 
earlier on oats than on wheat. Curves drawn for the actual yield 
per acre, and for five-year averages of the yield per acre, confirmed - 
this conclusion. 

The curves of the annual production of rice, cotton and maize 
showed that the harvests vary from year to year somewhat less than 
those of wheat and oats. In the case of rice, maxima were apparent 
‘one or two years after each sun-spot minimum, but there are also 
subordinate maxima half-way between these principal maxima. The 
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cotton harvests are abundant a little before each sun-spot maximum 
(ie, a year or two after Sun-spot mimimum), with a tendency to a 
subordinate maximum midway between, which is particularly marked 
in the years 1897 and 1898 at the middle of an unusually long solar 
period (thirteen years). The maxima and minima of maizé seem to 
agree pretty closely with those of wheat and oats. The curve of the 
total production of wool in the United States is remarkable for its 
smoothness, chiefly because the life of a sheep is of sufficient duration 
to average the short period climatic changes from year to year, so that 
only chagges of' longer period are exhibited. The curve* shows 
maxima ab 1869, 1885, 1895, 1902 and 1908 (?), which compare with 
sun-spot maxima of 1870, 1884, 1894 and 1907. The maximum of 
1902 is the only one which appears to have no relation to the sun-spot 
maximum, and recalls the fact that an unusually marked subordinate 
maximum occurred in the curve for cotton in the middle of the same 
long solar period. a 

Although the foregoing results were encouraging, they failed to give 
any idea of the effect which the harvest variations caused by solar 
influence might be expected to have upon the economic activities of 
the'country. It was obvious that the state of commerce and industry 
as a whole must depend upon the produce of agriculture taken as a 
whole, and it was therefore necessary to discover how far deficiencies 
in certam crops were counterbalanced by an abundance of others. 
I therefore proceeded to calculate year by year the total agricultural 
produce of the United States, so far as figures were available. In 
order to have a measure of the economic effect of the harvest varia- 
tions it appeared desirable to allow weight to the different crops 
according to their relative values. For this purpose I multiplied each 
crop by a factor representing approximately its average price during 


the past few years. Maize preponderates enormously over all other 


crops in the United States, and it has the peculiarity that only a small 
proportion (about one-fifth) of the crop comes into the market, most 
of it being consumed upon the farm in feeding stock.t It seemed 
desirable therefore to weight maize at somewhat less than its relative 
value, and I chose three instead of four. A further reduction of 
weighting did not seem desirable, bearing in mind that much of the 
Maize consumed on the farm comes into the market a little later in 
the shape of fattened hogs and cattle. The figures for cotton produc- 
tion are placed under the year following that of growth,t because they 
are estimates of cotton coming into the market from September Ist 
` in the year of growth until’ August 31st in the following year. 


x!* See Plate II, facing p. 184. Figures from Stat. Abs. U.S.A. (1907), p. 711. - 

t Henry C. Taylor, “ Agricultural Economics” (Macmillan, N.Y., 1905), p. 143. 

t This was done unwittingly, because there was no note of warning in the column 
from which I took the figures. It has, however, some economic justification, because 
_ cotton is slower than most other agricultural products in coming to the market, as it 
is often kept on the farm some months before it is ginned, and the process of 
manufacture is lengthy. I have not had time to re-execute the whole series of 
calculations with cotton shifted back one year; but from testing a portion I find i 
would not make much difference. i 
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The products which I included, their average prices, and the weights 
used will be found in the following table, together with the actual 
figures for a spetimen year :— ° 


Table [1I—Total Agricultural Produce of U.S.A, 


i : ` i : 
Approx- Multiplier 7 T 


ES ie “| Specimen Year (1904) ! 
elerence -= a 


























| to i . © mate Con- 
! : Unit of for : 
i Product, |Stat, Abs. | , . Average Crop, ventional 
| U.S.A. | Measure. rice oo Weight- R alue. | 
| © 1907 l Farm & Unit 
Coa ae | eth tact) Sere BS o hoe ee 1,000,000 
| page | | cents 
Wheat - 94 | Bushel yo | 7 552,400 | 386°7 
Maize - | 93 ” 40 | 3 2,467,481 740°2 
| i ! Bale 
Cotton - | 712 f i Uyo Ibs.) haa per 169 400 1o,orr | 400°4 
Rice - i 712 Pound | 2 H 586,001 117 
Cane i i i | 
Sugar -: 712 | Ton | 6,000 600 231 | 13°8 
Wool - | JII | Pound 20 | 2 291,783 58°3 
j Oats - -| 95 1 Bushel 30; > 3 | 894,595 | 2684 
i Rye - -i 96 | 7 50 i 5 27,241 136 
| Barley -| 97 | 7 40 ; 4 | 139,749] 559 
| Buck- j i | 
i wheat | 98 | ; 50 i 5 15,008 7'5 
i | ] ces 
| Population 1904 - 81,750,000. Total <1956'5 
| 
| 
Conventional value 1956°5 
| per head in = — = 23°94 
i 1904 81°75 


The whole series of figures for the total agricultural production 
of the United States will be found in Table IV., and it is also dis- 
played graphically in the second curve from the top in Plate I. Its 
salient feature is a periodic variation, not of eleven years, but only 
some three or four years in length. From 1866 to 1879 the curve 
rises gradually, with slight set-backs, or slower rates of increase, every, 
three or`four years. This is the period of the rapid extension of 
settlement westward of the Mississippi, and also of the adoption of 
machinery. The Jatter is the chief cause of the increase of produce 
per capita, one ‘machine alone, the “twine-binder,” being responsible 
for a very great increase in the production of grain, which was prin- 
cipally limited by the labour supply available at harvest time.* From 

* Professor T. N. Carver, “ Historical Sketch of American Agriculture.” 
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1879 onwards the character of the curve completely changes. It is 
nearly horizontal on the average, but fluctuates violently. I have not 
yet certainly discovered the cause of this sudden change in the 
character of the curve; but probably it is due mainly to the westward 
extension of cultivation, and possibly also to the-introduction of spring 
wheat as æn extensive crop during the later seventies. 

When I calculated the mean length of this short-period oscillation 
of the agricultural production of the United States, I found it to be 
about 3.7; and I was much impressed with the fact that this coincides 
with one-Qhird of the sun-spot cycle, for 11-125+3=3.71. I had 
noticed in Dr. Gregory’s “Climate of Australasia” a brief reference 
to the supposed existence of a 34-year cycle in the weather as urged 
by Sir Norman Lockyer and Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer. I then consulted 
their papers in the Proceedings ofthe Royal Society," and found 
that they had made annual and semi-annual averages of the baro- 
metric observations taken for many years past in a great number of 
places widely distributed over the earth’s surface. The variations 
were found to be practically simultaneous, but of opposite character, ` 
. in different places, Bombay being the best representative of one type 
an’ _ordoba (in Argentina) of the other. Diagrammatically repre- 
sented, it could be seen that the mean annual pressure had varied 
with very striking regularity in a period of from three to four years, 
and the similarity of thèse oscillations to those on my curve of the 
total agricultural produce of the United States was so evident that a 
causal connection immediately suggested itself. The barometric data - 
are given in detail, and continued to 1907, in a recent publication 
prepared at the Solar Physics Observatory,t South Kensington, of 
which Sir Norman Lockyer is Director; and I am thus enabled to 
make some accurate comparisons of my United States produce figures 
with the-barometric values. As typical of the pressure variations I 
selected the curve of mean values of barometric readings at Cordoba F 
for the summer months April to September in each year, and I have 
reproduced it here as the top line in Plate L From a number of com- 
putations both between maxima and minima, both on this curve and 
on the corresponding one for Bombay, I find that 3.60 years is the 
average length of the short-period pressure variations during the 
interval 1877 fo 1907. A careful computation of the average length 
of the period of variation of the crops of the United States during 
the same period gives 366. The difference is only .06 of a year, or 
less than 34 weeks in 34 years—that is to say, well under 2 per cent. 
The periods are very variable in length,t and the number of them 

*“ On Solar Changes of Temperature and Variation in the Rainfall in the Indian 
» Ocean,” Vol. LXVII, p. 409; “On the Similarity of short period Pressure 


viour of skort 
ace,” Vol. LXXIII, p. 457. 
, . t “Monthly Mean Values of Barometric Pressure for 73 selected: Stations over 
the Earth’s Surface.” Solar Physics Committee, under Education Department 
(Wyman & Sons), 1908. 4to. VI. 97 pp., 32 plates. 


s roy from two to five yens in length ; and the averages over 
six or more periods vary irom 3.42 to 3.75 in length. 
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` Table IV.— A jipeoah and World’s Production. 
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Mean Total Pig Iron |, i World’s 
Baro- _t Agricul- | Produc- | Years | World's | World’s Grain 
metric | tural tion. Railway Wool | Cottop Pro- 
l Pressure. | Produce,! >- Traffic Pro- Pro- duction. 
Year | Aprnì— | U.S.A. | Tons per | Receipts.| duction. | duction. 
ept Conven- | 100,c00 Millions | ; 
| Cordoba. | #onal of $ per mile| Millions | Millions of 
value $ | popula- |> open. of lbs. | of los. | Bushels. 
_|__Inches. | per capita. | tion. 
i j 
1866 16°7 3,400 | 
- 1867 168 3,603 
1868 = I'r 3.870 : 
1869 18°5 4,531 
1870 `| 19's 4318 
187r 19°7 45315 
1872 18°7 6,278 
1873 | 24°65 18°6 6,145 
| 1874 | 26'or 20°4 5,610 


1875 | 26-51 21'2 
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1876 | 25 56 20°9 | 4,141 
1877 | 25°08 224 | 4,557 
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1878 | 25°96 233 ,! 4834 | 5.998 

1879 | 25°73 240 5,011 6,076 | 

1880 | 25°24 26°2 7,646 | 6,578 

1881 | 25°36 216 8,075 6,806 

1882+) 25°83 248 8,8c6 6,662 

1883 | 25°79 | 245 8,557 | 6,732 74508 
1884 | 25'12 258 7,462 | 6,150 | 970% 
1885 | 25°47 24°2 4,202 5,966 | 4,800* 
1886 | 26°56 2471 9,900 6,032 i 7,760* 
188 25'26 23°4 10,935 6,296 I 310 7,780* 


188 24°79 24°9 10,821 
3889 | 26°08 26'o 12,406 
1890 | 2644 | .20°6 14,696 
1891 | 25°40 | 274 | 12,969 
1892 | 27°20 -23°6 14,069 ` 
1893 | 26°69 20'3 10;737 
1894 | 26'39 | 194 9,840 
1895 | 25°69 25'S | 13,702 
1896 | 25°48 22°8 12,274 
1897 | 26°68 227 °| 13,483 
(1898 | 25°51 25°2 16,140 
1899 | 24 04 24°4 18,327 
1900 | 25°21 22°7 18,071 
Igor | 24°79 22°9 20,448 
1g02 | 24°47 27°2 22,557 
Ig03 | 25°78 24°3 22,407 
1904 | 24°70 `| 23°9 | 20,179 
1905 | 24°97 27°5 | 27,653 
I906 | 25°90 276 30,050 
1907 | 2642 25'I 30,041 
1908 |z 24'6 18,282 
1909 is a75# 


6,089 | 1,371 į 4,710 | 8.372 

* 6,149 | 1,439 |` 5,061 | 8,060 
6,514 | 1,327 51570 | 7,592 

6,592 1,557 | 5.431 |. 8,264 

6,676 1,670 4,604 8,220 

6,801 1,603 5,084 8,629 

5,847 1,705 | 6,142 8,489 

6,031 | 1,797 | 5,009 | 9,155 

5:157 | 1,694 | 5,671 | 9,134 

6,136 1.691 7,041 8,128 

6,689 | 3,751 | 7,238 | 9325 

7.002 | 1,729 | 5,554 | 9,383. 

7,728 | 1,513 | 6,570 | 9,210 

8,114 1,787 6,286 8,832 

8,517 1,621 7,023 10,860 

95158 |. 1,587 6,635 10,670 

9311 1,656 8,588 | 10,630 

9,720 1,677 | .7,018 10 1030, 

10,542 1,663 9,027 I1,900* 
7,248 10,800* 

















* Provisional figures. 
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(eight) for which we have data is so small that if one of them was 
lengthened by a year the average would be affected to the extent of 
about -12. Bearing these facts in mind, the concordance of 3-60 and 
3-66 mdy .be regarded, I think, as remarkably close, and as being 
good evidence of a causal connection between average annual baro- 
metric pressure and American harvests. 

In order to make a still more satisfactory test of the causal connec- 
- tion, I calculated what is called the correlation co-efficient between 
the American harvest figures and the April to October pressure 
averages of Cordoba. The result I obtained 1s —.437. By the same 
method the co-efficient correlating the April-October average baro- 
metric readings in Bombay with those of Cordoba gave — -653. ‘The 
probable errors of these co-efficients are -101 and -072 respectively. 


Whenever the correlation co-efficient is greater than its probable error 


this fact may be taken as indicating some probability of causal con- 
nection -between the two sets of figures, the probability becoming 
stronger the greater the ratio of the co-efficient to its probable error. 
~ The co-efficient’ becomes 1.000 when the correlation is perfect—that 
is to say, when the variations from the average are exactly propor- 
tional to one another in the two series of figures. It may then be 
assumed that a common cause influences them both in an unvarying 
degree. The negative sign attached to the co-efficient simply means 


that the quantities correlated vary in opposite directions at the same, 


time. A correlation co-efficient of —.653 for the variations of baro- 
metri¢ pressure in different parts of the world is very much what 
might be expected from the known interdependence of meteorological 
conditions in all parts of the world, but I think that a co-efficient 
as high as —-437 correlating the harvests in the United States with 
the barometric pressure in South America is sufficiently high to lend 
great probability to the reality of causal connection. 


'T; he Connection between Harvests and Trade. 


The dependence of business activity in America upon the harvests, 


is not hard to prove. The production of pig-iron is the best index 
of the state of the iron and steel trades; and these themselves vary 
with the general state of industry in the country, though perhaps in 
a somewhat exaggerated manner—I mean that fluctuations of the 
iron and steel business synchronise closely with those of other trades, 
but tend on the whole to be more violent. On calculating the pro- 
duction of pig-iron per head of population in the United States year 
‘by year and plotting it as a curve beneath that of the total agricultural 
production, as is done in Plate I, the connection between the two sets 
of figures is obvious. The abundant crops’ of 1870 and 1871 were 
followed by a great production of iron in 1872 and 1873; the big 
harvests of 1879 and 1880 were followed by an increased production 
of iron, which, again, culminated two years later, in 1882; and the 
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bountiful harvest of 1884 produced a spurt in the iron trade two years 
later. In the years 1888 to 1895 the curve of pig-iron production 
follows closely that of agricultural production one year later; and from 
1893 onwards the correspondence of the two curves is most remark- 
able, making due allowance for the rapid growth of the iron and 
steel industry. A very interesting point is the way in which the iron 
production has caught up with the harvests, so to speak, owing to the 
improvement of credit and business organisation. In the seventies 
it took two years for abundant harvests to work their full effect upon 
the iron industry. By the early nineties the activity of industry 
lagged but one year behind the harvests, while in recent years its 
movement has become simultaneous. At the present day the growing 
crops are discounted—literally turned into money as, they stand— 
either by the farmers themselves or by the merchants to whom the 
farmers have sold their crops in advance. Relying upon Government 
‘crop estimates, too, manufacturers and wholesale merchants anticipate 
the demand which will arise from an abundant harvest, and railways 
the call for rolling stock; and they place orders beforehand accord- 
ingly. As I write there is news that most crops in America are 
expected to be fairly good this year, punctually obeying the 34-year 
period ; and there is also news of a distinct revival of the steel trade. 
On the other hand, when estimates indicate the probability of poor 
harvests, merchants naturally refrain from giving many orders which 
they othérwise would have done. Thus the 34-year period is well 
marked in the production of pig-iron. It may also be traced, for 
similar reasons, in the output of coal and many other figures. 

When we proceed, however, to study the general industry and 
commerce of the country we do not find that it varies in a 34-year 
‘period, but in one of greater length, usually of seven or ten years. . 
To measure the activity of. trade in general several series of figures 
are available, amongst which I think the following most suitable :— 
(1} Gross receipts of all railroads per mile of railroad open; (2) the 
total value of foreign trade; (3) bank clearances; (4) total of bank 
deposits; (5) the average level of wholesale prices. The foreign 
trade and banking figures should be calculated on a per capita basis. 
Periods of activity in trade in the United States (że, the expansion 
and boom) generally last three or four years, and they are .most 
precisely defined by the dates when they come to an end—ze., when 
the collapse sets in. The last period of activity came to an end in 
1907, the previous one in 1900, and the one before that in 1893. 
There is some little doubt about the precision of the last date, because 
prices began to fall after 1890 in sympathy with prices in Europe, 
where the collapse began in 18g0. The European situation and also 
a bad harvest in the United States in 1890 caused some set-back to 
the expansion, but the excellent harvest of 1891 and the average 
harvest of 1892 continued the expansion in the United States, until 
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the very bad harvest of 1893 brought it to a close. Statistics of 
railway receipts, banking, iron production, and foreign trade all show 
that the period of expansion beginning in the later eighties is to be 
regarded as ending in the United States in- 1893, not 1890. _ The 
-next preceding expansion ended with the collapse in 1883, as shown 
by statistics, although the financial crisis was deferred until 1884. 
America partook in the severe and world-wide collapse of 1873; 
and the next previous collapse should be put at 1866, although there 
was no crisis then, and the next before that at 1857. There was a 


crisis of a purely financial character in 1869, but statistics show that . 


sit but slightly affected the general trend of industry and commerce, 
which was then just beginning to expand. Occurring midway between 
1866 and 1873, it was evidently a manifestation of the 34-year period, 
resulting probably from the relatively poor harvests in 1867, which 
caused a particularly unfavourable balance of trade, and the exporta- 
tion’ of much gold in 1868. ‘By inspecting these dates it is evident 
that industry in the United States runs in cycles of seven and ten 
years—that is to say, im periods embracing either two or three of the 
34-year periods. I conceive that the reason why the cycle o of industry 
does not complete itself in 3 years is chiefly economic, but the 
question whether it is to be seven or ten years in length is probably 
determined mainly by physical causes. The minds of individual men 
are so constituted, and such is modern business organisation, that the 
cycle of trade could hardly complete itself in less than about five or 
six years; and if it cannot be completed in four years it must-extend 
to seven. 
Very abundant crops, such as those of 1905 and 1906, may produce 
a boom, which is followed by a collapse, stich as that of 1907. 
There were poor crops in 1907 and 1908, and excellent crops, let us 
suppose (for I do not pretend to prophesy), in 1909. Can these 
excellent crops of 1909 of themselves arouse trade into an expansion 
culminating ina boom? By themselves they certainly cannot, though 
they will be sufficient to prevent industry falling into a still more 
depressed condition than it was at the end of 1908. If the crops of 
1910 were good also, probably they would supply sufficient cheap raw 
material and capital, and stimulate demand enough, to set industry 
properly on its expansion. But the expansion would, be only 
beginning. Prices would be beginning to rise, thus restoring con- 
fidence to business men of all classes; and capital being plentiful, 
new enterprises would be planned, and construction soon undertaken. 
The abundance created by the good crops of 1909 and 1910 would 
gradually distribute itself throughout the community during 1910 
and 191g. If the law of the 34-year period be true, then the crops 
either of 1910 òr of 1911 must be below the average, and, as we 
have assumed. 1910 tó be good, 1911 must have poor crops, and those 
of 1912 would be likely to be fairly good, but not of remarkable 
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plenty. The expansion started at the end of 1909, reinforced’ by the 
_ Crops of: 1910, would be working itself out during 1911; and it would 
be' about coming to a standstill in 1912, when it would receive a 
fresh stimulus from the fairly good crops of that year. Supposing ' 
that the crops of 1913 were remarkably abundant, the demand of 
agriculturists would be greatly increased, and also railway earnings į 
' and the profits of merchants handling raw materials would grow, 
also the profits of manufacturers who can now buy cheaply and sell 
dearly. The expansion of trade would thus be turned into a boom. 
-Prices would continue rising; and the margin of profitable utilisation 
would bÈ extended to old-fashioned and disadvantageous plant. 
Metalliferous ores of low yield, which do not pay under ordmary 
conditions, would be worked. The supply of all commodities would 
have increased to meet the greatly enhanced demand. How long 


_ can the situation last? Its economic unsoundness must bring it to 


an end in a year or two'at most. If the harvests of 1914 be poor 
the career of the boom is at once cut short. The high demand, to 
meet which such great preparations have been made, melts away in 
a few weeks; railway earnings fall off enormously ; and prices, which 
were pertians already showing signs of weakness, come down with a 
run. For the time being there is little surplus of production over 
consumption ; and the large profits, and accumulations of free capital, 
which are required to sustain an unusual demand are non-existent. 
Thus arises the collapse; and if the banks have not been cautious 
in the boom it may bring with it a financial crisis. 

If, however, it were possible that remarkably good crops should 
be reaped again in 1914, the boom would no doubt be precariously 
sustained for another year—that is, for a total length of twenty to 
twenty-four months, and the collapse would follow bad crops in 1915. 
If we could imagine good crops occurring continuously from 1913 

, onwards, this would not, I suppose, prevent a modified collapse taking 
place in 1915, extending perhaps into 1916, but it would not be.of 
the suddenness and severity to which we are accustomed. Such, 
however, is not Nature’s rule, and a bad harvest seems bound to come 
after two or three years of abundance. 

The foregoing theory seems to explain how the seven years’ cycle 
originates. Why, it may be asked, has it often been prolonged to, 
ten years? The reason, I believe, is partly economic, partly physical. 

:! There is no'doubt that industry responds in its activity'much more 
quickly to the stimulus of agricultural production at the present time 
than it did formerly; indeed, a hundred years ago, a marked activity 
of trade in general might not arise until two years after the abundant 
crops which really caused it were reaped. When once started, too, 
the expansion took longer to work itself out and reach the boom. 
The rush and hurry of American business enterprise at the present 

-day leads to newssources of supply being opened to meet the 
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increased demand in about half the time that was required 
some fifty years ago. Hence I think that the second period 
of abundant ,crops following the previous collapse often did not 
succeed, as it can do now,’in raising- business to an unhealthy 
state of inflated prices, over-trading and speculation. Before it had 
réached tHis condition came a failure of the harvest; and industry 
had to mark time for a while, though still in a healthy progressive 
condition. Then, when the next cycle of good crops came round in 
the eighth or ninth year, the expansion was easily stimulated into , 
the boom. It is very doubtful, however, whether this is a complete 
explanation, and I am inclined to think that an important factor in 
determining the length of the industrial cycle is the degree of abund- 
ance of the crops in the years when they are abundant. 

Returning to our hypothetical treatment of the present cycle, by 
way ofcillustration, let us suppose that the good crops of 1912 and 
1913. were only moderately good. They might not then be 
sufficient to change the expansion into a boom, but they would keep « 
the expansion continuing as a period of slowly rising prices and ` 
gradual progress, and it would be left for the abundant crops of 
1915 and 1916, say, to bring about the boom. On the other hand, 
if the good crops of 1909 were followed by a failure in 1910, they 
would not, as we have already seen, be sufficient to arouse industry 
decisively from its state of depression and set it gomg on the expan- 
sion. The same would be true if the crops of 1gog and 1910 were 
about equal in quantity, but not aboye the average. In these cases it 
would be left for the good crops of 1912 and 1913 to set industry 
going upon the expansion, and the boom could only-set in with the 
prolific yield of 1916. In obedience to the eleven-year law the good 
harvests might very likely be deferred to 1916 and 1917, the collapse 
following in 1918, and making an eleven-year cycle. It must be 
carefully borne in mind that it is only on zke average that the, baro- 
metric period is 34 years in length, and that individual periods may 
vary considerably in length; hence in any such hypothetical illustra- 
tion the shifting of the dates of the good harvests by one year, 
possibly even by two years, in either direction might be needed to 
fit it in with the actual fact. 

There is much evidence tending to support the view that physical 
causes, acting in the way I have just described, are mainly responsible 
for determining the length of the period, although at the same time 
one must admit that improved economic organisation will tend to 
make the period shorter. In order to see how different. periods of 
plenty compare with one another, I took successive four-yearly 
averages of my figures for the total agricultural produce of the 
United States. I thus eliminated the 34-year period; but the curve, 
instead of being a straight line, as would happen if the figures obeyed 
only the law of the 34-year period, now distinctly showed a longer 
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period of seven years,,as can be ‘seen bys referring to the middle 
curve in Plate I. A maximum is to be seen at the following dates: 


1870-71, 1878-9, 1883-4, 1889-90, 1896-7, 1903-4, and the intervals - 


are respectively eight, five, six, seven, and seven years. The maximum 
of 1883-4 evidently occurred a year late ; and, making an allowance for 


this, we may interpret the intervals as follows: 2%, If, 2, 22, 2p, : 


where £ is used to-denote the short barometric or pressure period. 
In other words, there seems to be a tendency for crops to be particu- 
larly abundant every seven years, with an occasional break. This 
method of averaging is not altogether satisfactory, because it tends 
to throw the maximum earlier than the highest figures of the actual 
annual crops. As a matter of fact, a series of harvests which, 
takem as,a_whole, are above the average, has its maximum 
effect towards the end of the series, because the surplus produce 
tends. to be carried over from year to year, but still more because 
its effect upon industry is cumulative. Hence the activity of industry 
culminates in the last of a series of years which; although’ it may 
include one or two bad harvests, are on the whole above the average. 
Bearing this in mind, the maximum of 1903-4 on the curve of four- 
year averages corresponds to the boom of 1906-7; the maximum of 
1896-7 to the boom of 1899-1900; and the maximum of 1889-90 to the 
boom of 1892-3. The maximum of 1870-71 also clearly corresponds 
to the boom of 1872-3; but the remaining two maxima do not fit in 
so nicely. The maximum of 1878-9 was doubtless responsible 
for the boom which culminated in 1882 and 1883, though occurring 
rather a long time before it. Here probably we must bear in mind 
the foreign trade of the United States, and events in other parts of 
the world, particularly Europe. The crops of the year 1879 were 
bad in Europe. They were about up to the average in the next two 
years, and very abundant in 1882. The crops of the United States, 


.on. the other hand, were good in 1879 and very abundant in 1880. 


They were largely exported to Europe at a high average price, thus 


- stimulating trade and promoting the boom in America. The boom 


4 


' in England was largely the result of the exceptional crops of 1882, 


but it was cut short by the comparative failure of the crops in 1883, 
the collapse setting in in the autumn of that year. Abundant crops 


- were reaped in America in the years 1883, 1884 and 1885, which 


were responsible for the maximum of 1883-4 in the curve of 
averages. Probably the crops of this period were cumulatively more 
abundant than those which five years previously had raised a boom. 
It may well be asked, then—Why did they not produce another 
expansion and boom, ended by a collapse about 1887? The reason, 
I believe, is the economic factor of the trade cycle to which I have 
already referred. The collapse, beginning in the autumn of 1883, 
and particularly the panic of 1884, destroyed the confidence of 
business men; and abundant capital, cheap food and raw ‘material 
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are not always in themselves sufficient to dispel depression and 
re-awaken industry. It must be remembered also that at that time 
the United States was not so much a self-sufficing economic unit as 
she is at the present day; and her industrial activity was then more 
dependent on prices offered abroad for her raw products than it is 
now. The abundant American crops of the middle eighties occurred 
simultaneously with abundant crops in many other parts of the world, 
so that the prices realised in the European market were low, a very 
different state of things to that prevailing in 1879-80." 

The influence which conditions in the European market appear to 
have had upon American commercial activity in the early eighties 
practically disappeared less than ten years later; or, at least, the 
conditions were such in 1890 that the collapse beginning im that year 
in England did not bring with it a collapse in thé United States. 
There crops were exceptionally good in 1889 and 1891, and fair in 
1892. They caused the boom which continued until the collapse and 
crisis of 1893, due to the poor crops of that year. Very instructive in 
this connection is the curve of the gross receipts per mile open of all 
the railways of the United States, which is exhibited in Plate IL 
The drop in the receipts following each year of collapse is very 

striking, and so is the extraordinary rise which has taken place since 
1897, due to the rapid growth of population and development of 
commerce, and a somewhat slower rate of construction of railways. 
In America the collapse of 1900-01 caused but the slightest check in 
the onward march of progress—less than in this country, and very 
` much less than in Germany, where its effects were severely felt. 
Evidence that the causes determining the length of the trade cycle 
are-probably partly physical is to be found in barometric records, as . 
well as in the variations of the harvests. Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer has 
shownt that if four-yearly averages are taken of the mean annual 
pressure, data already referred to, the 34-year period is eliminated, 
and a longer period of variation stands revealed. This is rather 
irregular in most of the, curves, individual periods being seven, eight, 
ten, eleven and nineteen years in length, The last is characteristic 
of Australian stations, and is 8+ 11 or 5x 3-8. The curve for Madras 
is the most regular, and it shows maxima at 1866, 1877, 1885, 1890 
and 1901. The maximum of 1885 occurred a year earlier at Batavia, 
and obviously belongs to 1884. The conditions connecting weather, 
favourable or unfavourable to harvests, with average barometric.pres- 
sure are ‘so complicated that it is useless to attempt a correlation of 
these maxima with booms of trade;, but the fact that barometric 
maxima occur at intervals.of seven and eleven years is instructive. 


* I am much indebted here, and in other places, to Mr. A. Piatt Andrew's work on 
“ The Influence of Crops on Business in America,” Quarterly Journal of nes 
Vol. XX (1906), pp. 323-52. 

t Proceedings Royal Society. Vol, LXXVIII, A. (1906), P. 43: 
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Fluctuations of the World’s Crops, 


The evidence which I have set forth seems to me to establish pretty 
. clearly the connection between harvests and the trade cycle in, the 
United States. In America trade sometimes fluctuates with more or 
` less independence of the rest of the world. To understand the trade 
cycles experienced ın Great Britain, and many other countties, it 1s 
necessary to know how the crops of the whole world vary. To inves- 
tigate these in the manner which I have applied to the United States 
would be an immense undertaking, for the statistics which have been 
published are not only difficult to collect, but are often hopelessly, 
discordant with regard to the methods of estimation and the measures 
in which they are stated. There are so many gaps, too, when no 
estimation was made in a particular country; and in our own, and 
several other countries, the figures extend back for so short a period 
that the task of making totals for the earlier years is most 
discouraging. 

The world’s crops of wheat are pretty well known for twenty-five 
years past, and I have plotted the curve in Plate IL* It shows the 
34-year period with admirable clearness. The annual wool-clip of all 
the principal producing countriest I have managed to compile for a 
few years past, and the result is seen in the middle curve in Plate II. 
It shows 34-yearly fluctuations, doubtless because the maxima and 
minima of the 7- and 11-year fluctuations characteristic of particular 
countries occur at different times. I give also the cotton crop of the 
three principal producing countries: the United States, Egypt and 
India.f Such commodities as tea, tobacco and india-rubber I have 
not had time to study in detail, but I fancy that they will show the 
long-period variation, and at least some trace of the 34-year period. 
The coffee production of Brazil certainly does so. 

The corn crops of the whole world are most important in this 
connection. I have obtained figures for wheat, oats, maize, barley- 
and rye, and have added all these together for all the principal 
countries of the world. To weight them according to their average 
value as I did for the American crops would have been too great a 
task, so I have simply reduced all the various measures roughly to 
bushels, and have then added them all together. Unfortunately too 
little weight is given to the higher-priced crops, such as wheat, but 
the results (see Table IV, column 8, and Plate II) are of consider- 
‘able inferest. It will be seen that the 34-year period is again 
evident, though in a few cases, as in the early nineties, and again 
quite recently, the maxima and minima are not well marked. There 


,* Up to, and including 1898, my figures are from “ Financial Crises and Industrial 
Depressions,” by Theodore Burton; later from the Corn Trade News. 

t Namely British Empire, U.S.A., Argentine, Uruguay., For the last two export 
figures are the only ones available, Russia and Spain are the only important 
countries for which I have been unable to get continuous figures. 

{ See Table IV, Column 7, and Plate II. The figures are over 95 per cent of the 
world’s production. . A 
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was some difficulty in getting the populations of all the countries con- 
cerned year by year, so I have not reduced the figures to a per capita 
basis. The enormous crops for 1902 onwards are doubtless respon- 
sible for thé remarkable prosperity and material progress of nearly 
all countries of the world (except perhaps Russia and India) during 
the years 1904-1907. : 

A study of these figures for the agricultural production of the whole 
world impresses one with the futility of many of the explanations 
which have been given of the origin of particular commercial fluctua- 
tions, The collapse of 1873 ın France is supposed to have been the 
result of the Franco-German war. The depression of industry’ in 
England in 1902 and 1903 is put down to the South African war, 
“whilst the great earthquakes of recent years in San Francisco, 
Valparaiso, the West Indies, and Messina, are sometimes quoted as 
causes of the present depression of trade. Trade began to revive 
just as the Russo-Japanese war was drawing to a close, and was brisk 
even in Japan, so that the theory that war can cause world-wide 
depression is certainly not always valid. 

-In reality the loss of capital caused in any one year by natural 
calamities, and even by great wars, is small in comparisén with the 
fluctuations of Nature’s bounty. The harvests of grain in 1892 were 
less than those in 1891 by approximately one thousand million bushels, 


If we reckon the average value of such produce at 2s. a bushel, that - 


nieans that the world was poorer by £100,000,000’s worth of goods 
in 1892 than it was in 1891. The grain crops of 1902 exceeded those 
of 1901 by 2,500 million bushels, or £250,000,000 worth. These 
figures would undoubtedly be considerably increased if we took into 
account cotton, wool, rice, beef, mutton, rubber, dairy produce, tea, 
coffee, peas, beans, potatoes, fruit, and a multitude of other agricul- 
tural products. There is, cf course, much counterbalancing, the crop 


of a particular product being good in some countries whilst it is poor ' 
in others; and in some years the whole world’s crops of certain 


products may be good whilst the harvests of the majority of products, 
perhaps, are bad. I have, however, examined statistics of crops othe 

than grain sufficiently to be convinced that,-taken as a whole, they 
tend to vary nearly in the same way; so that it is‘quite possible thdt 
the figures I have given as to gain and loss from year to’year might 
even be doubled if taken to refer to all the agricultural and pastoral 
produce of the world—perhaps, indeed, more than doubled, if we 
could take account of the vast rice and bean harvests of China, upon 
which the trade to the Far East, and much of the prosperity of 
Lancashire, so intimately depend. - 


Nature of the Connection between the Weather and the Sun's Heat. 


I have now, perhaps, given sufficient evidence to show that harvests 
fluctuate considerably from year to year in a period generally of 
£ 
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3% years, with a longer period superposed ; and that in America, at 
least, this fluctuation is closely connected with the barometric period 
of about 34 years in length. It will be of interest if I devote the 
remainder of my space to such a summary of the recent work in 
meteorology and astronomy as will make plain the connection of 
those fluctuations with the variations in the sun’s heat. ~ 
Accurate observations of the sun-spots have been made continu- 
ously since 1825, and the curve showing the variation from year to 
year of the sun’s mean spotted area is reproduced in Plate IL“ Tt 
shows the eleven-year period very plainly, and exhibits faint traces 
_of the 34-year period. The latter comes out more clearly, though it 
is still quite subordinate, when averages are taken for a shorter period 
_ than a year. Another phenomenon of the sun’s atmosphere gives 
a better proof that the 34-year period is a real change in the sunis 
condition—namely, the average annual number of solar prominences. 
The curve representing these (Plate IT) I take from one of Sir 
Norman Lockyer’s papers before referred to.t A 
Sun-spots and prominences, however, are but indications of changes 
in solar activity, which we suppose to be connected with changes in 
the sun’s heat; we use them only in default of direct knowledge of 
the sun’s heat. Sir Norman Lockyer and Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer have 
adduced, spectroscopic evidence which they interptet to mean that 
the sun, is unusually hot at sun-spot maximum and cools to below the 
average at sun-spot minimum.t Last year there were published the 
results of an elaborate research by C. G. Abbott and F. E. Fowle, 
of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory (U.S.A.), in which 
they showed by direct measurement that the radiant heat of the sun_ 
does change.§ Unfortunately, results of only two years’ trustworthy 
observations are available, so no conclusions as to periodic variation 
‘can be drawn. These investigators also attacked the question by 
another method, studying thermometric records of many different 
places all over the world, and selecting those for which their 
ingeniously elaborated criterion showed that the atmospheric tem- 
perature must vary directly with the radiant heat received from the 
sun. Their general result is expressed by the third curve in Plate II, 
which shows both the eleven-year and the 34-year periods. It is to 
be observed that the sun’s radiation is at a maximum when the sun- 
spots and solar prominences are at their minimum. Unfortunately | 
this is in direct opposition to the Lockyers’ results. A careful study 
of the meteorological data leads me to place more confidence in the 


+ The figures are taken from ‘The Sun's Spotted Area, 1832-1900,” published by 
Wyman & Sons (1902), for the Solar Physics Committee. ter figures from the 
Greenwich observations. K 


+ Proceedings Royal Society. Vol. LXXI (1902), p. 134. 
} Proceedings Royal Society. Vol. LXVII (r900), p. 409. 


Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory of the Smithsonian Institution, Vol. II 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1908). 
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later result than in the conclusion based on,the spectra of sun-spots. 
It is possible that the temperature of the spotted portions of the 
sup’s surface does not afford good evidence as to the radiating power 
of the sun as a whoke, 

Bearing in mind that warm air is lighter than cold air, and thus 
tends tò rise whilst the latter falls, it is easy to obtain some idea 
of the way in which variations of the sun’s heat affect the weather. 
During summer the continents are heated more than the oceans, hence 
air rises over the continents, lowering the pressure there, and falls 
. over the oceans, which become areas of high pressure. During winter 
the conditions are reversed: high pressure obtains on the cold con- 
‘tinents, low pressure on the warmer oceans. Equinoctial gales mark 
the change. Coastal regions, often extending three or four hundred 
miles inland, partake, however, more or less of the conditions and 
climate of the neighbouring ocean. 

When the earth receives more heat from the sun the atmospheric 
pressure is reduced both in summer and winter over the, continents, 
and raised over the oceans. The boundary between the continental 
and oceanic climates is also affected, being pushed outwards in summer 
and drawn inwards in winter. f ' 

A further very important effect of receiving increased heat from 
the sun is to increase evaporation from the oceans. Gradually the 
whole atmosphere gets more: fully charged with moisture, and the 
rainfall increases. When the heat radiated from the sun declines 
again the conditions tend to be reversed; but it probably takes two 
or three years for the extra moisture taken up during warm periods 
to be precipitated as rain. Since moist air 1s more opaque tò radiant 
heat than dry air, the advent of a cold period is accelerated, and its 
coldness is intensified, by the additional evaporation taking place 
during the warm period preceding. According to Mr. H. W. Clough, 
storms travel with greater velocity and in lower latitudes in cold 
periods.\ The change of average anual temperature from a_warm 
to a cool period is only a fraction of a degree in. most places, but 
the disturbance of the atmosphere necessarily accompanying this 
small change of temperature is quite sufficient to have far-reaching 
effects. 

So far I have been referring to the short period changes ; “but 
exactly similar effects are produced by changes of the sun’s heat 
occurring in the éleven-year period, and in the very variable longer 
period, known as the “Brückner” cycle, which averages thirty-five. 
years in length. The effects of each longer period simply add them- 
selves to, or subtract from, those of the shorter period. Thus the 
34-year variations are alternately increased and reduced by the 
eleven-year fluctuation. 

The periodic changes of atmospheric circulation affect different 
regions in very complicated ways because of the difference of the 


A 
land’s physical features ; but it is easy to understand that they are 
a predisposing cause which tends considerably to alter the Veataei 
from year to year., 

The manner in which harvests depend upon the weather I cannol 
here discuss, though the connection is now pretty well understood. 
Dr. Shaw, for instance, has clearly shown how English crops’ depend 


' upon the rainfall of the previous autumn ;* whilst in warmer countries 
there is a direct connection between the spring anal and the ` 


yield of grain.t 

Several writers have succeeded in connecting sedie variations 
of the weather directly with economic statistics. Brückner has been, 
perhaps, the most successful,t for hè gives good evidence by taking 
five-yearly averages, that harvests, wheat prices, and the course of 


- trade in grain, vary synchronously with rainfall in a period of about 


thirty-five years. The British Isles, France, Germany, Austria, 


Scandinavia, and the Atlantic coast States of North America have 


an “oceanic” climate; Central and Southern Russia, and the great 
central area of North America, have a “continental” climate, During 
cool, damp periods the crops of the former countries tend to be spoiled 
by too much wet, whilst those of the continental area are excellent, 


' having just sufficient moisture. On the other hand, durmg warm, 


vidi II 


dry periods the harvests are on the average more abundant in 
“oceanic” territory, and deficient through drought in the hot, dry 
continental areas. This is proved by crop statistics for the latter 
half of last century, and by grain prices for the previous 150 years, 
for before 1850 there was not generally sufficient international trade 
in grain to obliterate the effects of local harvests upon prices. The 
Russian export trade in grain tends to grow rapidly during damp 


periods, when Russia has a surplus and the rest of Europe is short, and 


to fall off in dry periods. A similar result is claimed by H.W. Clough} 
from an examination of Thorold Rogers’ series of grain prices in 
England since the Middle Ages, || which date from 1265. Prices of 
grains are highest, according to Clough, in the latter part of cold, wet 
periods, this relation being clearest in the earlier centuries; but he 
does not give any averages of prices, or state how he reached this 
conclusion. H. H. Clayton, ** of the Blue Hill Observatory, finds that 
commercial panics in the United States have occurred either during, 
ortshortly after, periods of deficient rainfall in the Ohio Valley. 


. * Proceedings Royal Society. Vol. LXXIV (1905), p. 552. 


‘+The above discussion of the relation of the weather to solar phenomena has had 


to be'severely reduced. It will be printed in full, together with a historical account 
of trade fluctuations, in the Economic Journal, probably i in December next. 


t“ Der Einfluss der Klimaschwankungen auf die Ernteertrige und Getreidepreise 
in Europa.” Geographische Zeitschrift, Vol. I (1895), pp. 39-51 and 100-8. 


§ Astrophysical Journal (Chicago). Vol. XXII (July, 1905), ps 55. 
J. E. ee Rogers, “ History of Agriculture and Prices ” (Clarendon Press). 


** “The Influence of Rainfall on Commerce and Politics. 17 Popular Science 


Monthly (December, 1901). Vol. LX, p. 158. 
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Acceptance of the solar theory of the trade cycle carries with it some 
important conclusions in regard to unemployment. It’ is difficult to 
imagine that variations of the harvests can ever be avoided; hence 
there will always be a cause predisposing to fluctuations in the 
activity of mdustry. This would operate under every form of social 
structure, individualist or communist, free trade or protectionist.’ At 
the same time various measures might be taken which would tend 
to mitigate the effects of these fluctuations. A more widespread 
knowledge of their periodic character, for mstance, would enable 
producers to anticipate them; and free trade, making a country less 
dependent industrially on the result of its own crops, will assist. A 
certain amount of Government interference in the shape of insurance 
would also be helpful; but I am not in favour of the State entermg 
the commercial field to buy up surplus crops, the difficulties experi- 
enced by Brazil with her “coffee valorization scheme” being decisive. 
One method there ıs, however, which would be efficacious in pre- 
venting periodic increases of unemployment in nearly all trades—the 
adoption of a fluctuating wage rate. After a year orstwo of very’bad 
return to the energy of agricultural producers there is less wealth 
to be: distributed amongst the whole ‘community than when the 
harvests are good; and it is therefore impossible that the greater 
number—the manual workers—should have fixed incomes. If fluc- 
tuations are to be borne entirely by employers, wages must be much 
lower than they would be on the average if they varied with industrial 
activity. At present fluctuations of income are borne chiefly by 
merchants, employers, and certain classes of workmen, such as coal- 
miners and engineers, A much smaller variation than that now borne 
by miners would probably be all that is necessary proportionately 
to distribute every year’s production of wealth, and thus to avoid 
any appreciable fluctuation of employment in the.great majority of 
trades. No doubt this is a very unheroic solution of the difficulty, 
for there are many valid objections to a fluctuating income. It seems 
to me, however, that, having regard to the natural origin of the 
fluctuations, there is no option but to accept the lesser of two evils. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the able assistance I have 
received from my wife in making many of the calculations relating 
to crop statistics; and to thank Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer, Mr. J. David 
Thompson, and other friends for kindly filling up for me some gaps 
in my figures for tables and plates. l 

H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
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-T SAI HSI-YUNG was a mule-driver in one of the caravans 

’ which come every year with iron pots and pans, and gold-leaf 
wainuts, dried persimmons, felt rugs, grass hats, orpiment, and various 
„odds and ends, from Yiinnan to the Shan States, on the borders 
‘of Burma. The caravans come down at the end of the rains, travel 
“about all over the States, and go back at the end of the hot weather, 


-~ with loads of cotton and opium, to their homes in China, before the. 


heavy rains begin. 
It is a desperately hard life. The caravans start at seven or eight 
` in the morning, after the drivers have had a meal of jerked beef or 
pork and rice, travel till twelve or one o’clock, unload for a couple 
of hours, turn’ their animals loose to graze, and then saddle up and 
_ goon till dark. They halt anywhere, the only absolutely necessary 
thing being water. The only rest they have is when they come to 
‘a market, or to a capital town, and then they are engaged all day 
selling their goods. - 

On reasonably good roads they cover thirty miles a day, and in 

` hilly country, where they scramble up and down rocky paths or 
earthy slopes, slippery with the morning mist, and go for miles along 
torrent beds mostly made up of boulders, they often do twenty 
miles and sleep the night under their pack-loads, with a mat spread 
over the top to keep off the drenching dew of the paddy valleys. 
The drivers do the whole distance on foot. They go at a sort of a 
lope and average perhaps five miles an hour. It is only the owner 
of the caravan who rides, perched on a wooden saddle, heaped high 
with bedding, wadded quilts and miscellaneous garments. 

Chu Ko-Liang, the owner of Tsai’s caravan,.came from a large 
village half-way between Shang Kuan, at the north end of the Tali 
Lake, and Lichiang-Fu, where the strongest liquor in Yiinnan is 
made. He was a heavy drinker, in contradistinction to his men, all 
of whom were opium-smokers. ‘ It is a confirmed belief of the 
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Chinese that a man cannot both drink strong drink and smoke 
opium. He must do the one or the other. If he both drinks and 
smokes, he dies a little earlier than he would if he took neither. 
Opium is the surest relief of over-strained muscles and tired-out 
frames. Moreover it soothes, whereas samshu inflames, and especially 
the liquor of Lichiang-Fu. It made Chu Ko-Liang violent-tempered. 
One day, on a particularly steep and rocky path, one of the mules’ 
in Tsai’s batch threw its load. The saddles are made of wood, with 


„a sort of groove, and the loads are tied on to a kind of bridge which 


fits into the groove, and can be lifted on and off the saddle with the 
greatest ease and rapidity. The bridge is something like a hair-pin 
cut short and prised out at the prongs, or like the Marble Bridge in 
the grounds of Yiian Ming Yiian, the Summer Palace, under the 
western hills outside Peking. 

Load and saddle ordinarily fit very. well together, but if the side 
of the bridge hits against a tree-trunk, or tips against a particularly 
big boulder, it pitches off the saddle, and nothing can save it. 

This is what happened to Tsai. At a sharp corner. aboye a slope 
of about one in three, a load caught the cliff face and fell down several 
hundred feet. Two big iron cauldrons were smashed to pieces. 

Chu Ko-Liang was in front when this happéned, and he did not 
hear of it till the end of the day, when he promptly got into a furious 
rage. Tsai answered filthy abuse with sullen growls and curses, and 
Chu worked himself into such a passion with the violence of his own 
language that in the end he ran at Tsai, trying to pull his revolver 
out of its leather holster. Tsai took to his heels. Fortunately for 
him the holster was of raw leather and had shrunk; besides that the 
revolver was rusty. Before Chu got it out, therefore, the muleteer 


had disappeared in the jungle and got clean away. 


Tsai was thoroughly scared, howéver, and ran several miles before 
he felt safe. Then he stopped and sat down, and immediately after- , 
wards darkness came on. He had run up-hill to begin with, and 
taken the first cross-path he saw to escape Chu. He was not sure 
that he could find his way back to camp, and he thought it probable 
that Chu would be dangerous to face that night, so he went on up 
hill along a narrow track which evidently led to some village. All 
the mountain villages in the eastern Shan States speak Chinese, and 
he felt sure of a night’s shelter. After half-an-hour’s walk he came 
to a village of hill-men in a fold of the slopes. 

All these tribes cultivate cotton and sell most of their crops to 
the Chinese. At the first house he came to, Tsai therefore announced 
himself as the agent for a Chinese cotton-buying caravan who had 
lost his way, and he was promptly taken in’and given food and a 
sleeping-place. 

He had intended to rejoin Chu Ko-Liang’s caravan, but next 
morning he woke with a bad attack of fever, and could not move. 
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He did not get over it for several days, and by that time it was 
hopeless to think of catching up the caravan, so he stayed where 
he was. For a Chinaman he treated his hosts quite affably. There 
was none of the domineering manner which the Celestial usually 
adopts towards “wild men.” 

\For their part they were rather proud to have him as a gues He 
had some strings of cash with him, and later he gave them some hints 
about cotton-selling and the best way of growing and gathering 
opium, and became very popular. Before very, long he established 
himself as cotton agent for that and several other villages, married 


the headman’s, daughter, and became a land-owner himself. 


He stayed for several years, established relations with some other 
Chinamen down in the State capital, forty miles away, or thereabouts, 
in the paddy plain, and made quite a considerable amount of money. 
Meanwhilé his wife bore him a son, of which, like all Chinamen, he 
was very proud. 

When the boy was four or five years old Tsai began to think that 
he “ought to go to school. The hill tribesmen, of course, have no 
schools of any kind. They have not even a written character. The 
Shan monastery schools seemed to him beneath the notice of a 
Chinaman. They teach reading and writing, certainly; but the ` 
writing runs from left to right, like English, and is not much more 
imposing to look at., Tsai knew no wntten characters himself, but 
he was for this reason all the more persuaded that Chinese was the 


~ only language fit for the son of a substantial person such as he had 
.now become. From thinking of what he ought to do for his son, he 


began to think of himself. He had quite a small fortune. He would 
be very comfortable in his native place, and probably would be able 
to make much more money, so he gradually worked, himself into a 
state of home-sickness. 

So one day he told his wife that he was going back to China, and 
intended to take her and the boy with him. 

Lati, as the lady was called, looked at him very dubiously, and 
said: “Is China‘a big place—bigger than this?” 

Tsai, first gasped, and then stared hard at her, and then burst into 
roars of laughter. “China a big place! China bigger than thisT 
“You poor little insect, why there is no place but China. The rest 

“of the world-is merely a fringe round China. This place is like a 
“weed on the edge of our biggest cotton-field compared with China. 

“But you shall see. When we have sold all that cotton we have in 
“the shed we shall set out.” , 

Lati looked rather .huffed, and said: “I don’t like big places. 1 


“have been twice to the town”—(everywhere in the Shan States the 


local capital is looked upon as the centre of the world, and is called 
“The Town”)—“ yes, twice I have been to the town, but I don’t like 


“it, There are too many houses, and the men are very rude, and 
=) 
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“the'roads are long and dusty. No, I don’t want to go. How many 
“mghts would you be away? Is it far?” ` 

“Hai-ya! Can such things be? What barbarians these anımals 
“are!” exclaimed Tsai. “The town would not be a village in’ China. 
“Why the houses in my country are all brick and mortar and the 
“roads are all covered with flagstones. Never mind. Y. 1 shall see, 
“You will be delighted with it and the little ‘son will o# to school 
“and when he grows, up he will be a mandarin.” 

“But how far is it?” asked Lati, pettishly. 

“It will take us one and a half or two moons to get to my place. 
“But you shall ride, or be carried in a chair.” 

“Two moons! Iwon’t go! You can go if you like, but I will stay 
“where I am, and the little son, too. I don’t want to see your big 
“towns and your nasty brick houses and your stone roads. I hate 
“all roads except our hill roads.” . 

“Oh, but you must go, and the little son must come, too. He must 
“learn to read and write and be a great man.” : : 

Lati beat her breast and burst into a torrent of protestation. 
“I won't go! When I married you the whole village knew that you 
“would not be allowed to go away and carry me off. I was not to 
“leave our village unless I agreed to it. I wont go. It is not right 
“to break promises and go back upon what is agreed. What has 
“been settled must remain settled It is not right to take me away: 
“to a country that I do not know and that nobody else knows. It 
“was agreed. The spirits have héard it, and the village elders have 
“confirmed it. Iwon’t go. Between honest people, the proverb says, 
“a word binds fast. Were not five pigs and ten fowls sacrificed, and 
“did not the whole village get drunk? How can you get over that? 
“Tt is not allowable to break the most sacred decisions—the wise men’s 
“calculations and forecasts—like this. What sort of conduct is this? 
“Tt is against all religion and custom. I tell you I wont go. What 
“sort of place would this be to live in if promises and sacrifices and 
“the decision of the village elders are to be treated like this? I 
“wont go: I won't go: I swear I won't go.” 

Tsai held his hands to his ears and stared at her in astonishment 
and indignation. 

“Stop all that talk,” he shouted. “What do you know about the 
“Celestial Diagrams? What do you know about the Middle King- 
“dom? What do you know about anything:at all? If you knew 
“anything“of the Celestial Diagrams you would know that from the 
“moment I married you, you became my property. If you knew 
“anything of China you would: never rest till yow got there. You 
“and your proverbs! The proverb says, the woman that one has 
“married and the horse that one has bought, one does with them 
“what one pleases and when one pleases. They can be beaten if 
“you please and when you please. I’ve made up my mind that I am 
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“ going bale to my own country, and I’ve made up my mind to take 
“you, too. Nothing will make me change my resolution. But if you | 

“go on refusing to come—well, you can stay where you are; but PU ` 

“go, and PI take the boy with me!” 

“The boy isn’t your Dey. alone. You can’t carry him away lke 
ce this. ” 

“Oh, but I can, and I will.” 

The more they talked the hotter they got, and at last Lati burst 
into tears, beat her breast, and called upon the spirits of the earth 
and the air and the village to help her. Then Tsai lost his temper ~ 
and gave her a beating. A 

Lati- flung out of the house and rushed off to her mother. The 
:old lady was not very sympathetic: “All husbands beat their wives,” 
she said, “you are very lucky that he hasn’t done it before. He 
“keeps you in the house, and you have nothing to do, and you have 
“plenty of jewellery—all from him—far more than I have. I am ` 
“the wife of the headman of the village, but I have to hoe in the 
“fields, and I have to fetch water, and I’ have to carry a basket on 
“my back to the bazaar. You go there in a litter, if you want to, 
“and you don’t do a single thing in the house or out of it. I think 
“you have nothing to complain of. If he goes to China without you 
“he'll certainly get a wife or two; I remember his telling me that 
“there are a terrible lot of girls there. He may come back again. 
“He’s got a house here, and he has got land, and he has made a lot 
“of money, and has quite a number of cattle and pigs. You should 
“go with him. But if you are fool enough to refuse to go—well, he 
“must give you the house, according to custom, and a buffalo or two, ` 
“perhaps, and you can hoe the fields yourself. I don’t, think you'll 
_ “like it. But you must let him have the boy. You can’t keep him.” 

Lati sulked about the house for a bit, and then she went off to 
look for her father. He was out in the fields, a long way above the 
village, on the steep slope of a ravine. Lati was very tired, what 
- with the walk up the hill and the loose earth of the field; which was: 
-being prepared for firing, and she sat down and told her story very 

` disconsolately. The “~headman was very discouraging. “Wants to 
“go away,-does he? Well, I never thought he would stay. Keep | 
“the boy?’ Of course you can’t keep the boy; the boy is his. If 
“you can’t do without the boy you must go with him. But if you 
“stay here the Chinaman must give you some buffaloes—I’ll see to 
“that. He has some very good buffaloes, and I need some in my 

' “fields. We lost a lot with foot-and-mouth disease last year You 
“can come and stay with us, if you like, and you can help as you used 
“to before the Chinaman came.” 

This was not at all what Lati wanted. She sat glowering for a 
while to rest herself, and watched some of the village girls, with 
their skirts doubled up quite indecently high, breaking the clods, 
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and she came to the conclusion that she would submit to not having , 
her own way rather than do that.’ So she went home again. 

‘That was a sort of admission that she would do what her husband 
wanted. She knew it, and Tsai knew it, and all the village knew it. 
She looked forward to leaving the village with vague alarm. She 
had never known any other place, and was full of fantastic terrors. 
She thought the climate and the customs and the people and the a 
and everything would be beyond endurance. 

On the other hand she could not help admitting that Tsai had, 
treated her in a way no hill-man ever treated his wife. She had 
never done any work, and all that he required was that she should 
always be well dressed and should not go gadding about alone. And - 
she was proud of the boy. He was dressed like a little Chinaman 
and lorded it over all the other children of the place, most of whom 
were stark naked. Little Tsai was spoilt by all the women in the 
village and Lat: came to the conclusion that she could not give 
him up. 

She never said a word to Tsai, and he never spoke to hér again 
directly about the matter. He went about with an exasperating 
smile, and she got to hate him more and more. One day he said: 
“Were going away on the full of the moon. You can’t ride a pony, 

“can you?” 

“Of course I can’t ride a pony, pohapped Lati. “I never saw one 
“till you brought them here.” 

“Very well, we'll get a quiet beast and a man to lead it, and that 
“will do for the little son, and then there’s the litter.” 

Lati made a grimace and snatched up the boy and went into the 
inner room. 

Tsai did not like it, but he had given Lati an immense quantity 
of jewellery, and be did not want to lose it. Moreover, he was 
afraid the little boy would pine away if he had not his mother to 
look after him. 

So at last they set out. Tsai had hired ten or twelve mules to 
carty their baggage and some cotton for sale in China, and had 
promised the owner to get some goods in Shang Kuan or Cali-fu to 
bring back for sale in the Shan States. Tsai and the headman of 
the caravan rode on’ mules, and Lati and the little boy went in a 
bamboo palanquin, cover ‘in with cloth to keep off the sun and 
prevent people fram staring at her. 

The headman was a hardened sinner of uncertain age. He knew 
all about’ mules’ ailments, and he had travelled backwards and for- 
wards over the border country many times, but he was an inveterate 
gambler, and never kept money long enough to settle down and own 
mules himself. But he was always in high spirits, told endless 
anecdotes, sang songs, and kept the party amused. 

The Chinese proverb says: “Coachmen, boatmen, keepers of 

“taverns, couriers and courtiers, no matter how innocent they seem 
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“to be, are all better with their heads off,” and Li, the head mule- 
man, was à sort of proof of the wisdom of this opinion. 

The first day he simply joked and talked all the way, but he came 
tothe conclusion that Tsai and his wife were not on the best of terms, 
and he noted that Lat: was very buxom and quite good-looking, 
besides wearing many and costly ornaments. He thought ‘he might 
make something out of it. So he loitered about the palanquin, and 
sang Shan love-songs and exchanged glances with the lady whenever 
he could.. ni 
” That night they put up at a rest-house outside a small village, and 
the same for another day or two, startıng with the first light of day 

. and gomg on till sunset. Then they reached the capital of a-large 
Shan State on the fringe of China proper. Here there .were inns 
somewhat after the Chinese fashion, with a narrow front on the 
street, consisting principally of a gateway, with doors that were shut 
up at night, and inside a series of courts running back to a big yard 
behind, where the mules could be let loose or put in the stables 
that flanked one side. 

It was late in the afternoon when they arrived. Li went off to 
see about the disposal of the mules, and Tsai and his wife went 
straight to their rooms in the second court. Lati was very sulky, 
and her company was far from pleasant, so Tsai set out for a walk 
in the town to see the place and find out whether there were any 
Chinamen settled whom he knew and could have a talk with. He 
wandered about for a time, found nobody, and came back at 'dusk. 

When he got to the inn he went straight to his wife’s room. 

Lati screamed at the top of her voice, “Oh, save me! Here’s a 

“man come into my room. He is a thief, or a murderer, Li, come, 
“quick, Li?” -~ _ 

ı Li made his appearance with surprising rapidity, almost before 
she had done screaming. 

“Are you drunk or mad?” he shouted. “What are you doing in my 

“wife’s room? Get out of this—do you hear! Get out of this 
“before you are kicked out.” 

Tsai was so astonished that he simply opened his mouth and stared 
at them. 

In the meantime the innkeeper and the stablemen, the mafus, and’ 

~ other servants of the inn had collected in a circle, and gaped stolidly. 

Li turned on them. “Turn him out, will you. What are you 

“goggling at? Do you let respectable women be frightened out of 

“their lives by madmen in your house?” 

“But,” said the innkeeper, scratching the seat of his trousers, “ he 
“ belongs to your party I saw him ride in with you this afternoon.” 

“What’s that’ got to do with it?” said Li,- with intense scorn. 
“Suppose he did come with me. Do you let madmen stay in your 


' ı “house? Canta woman have her room to herself? Out with him. 


“Bundle him out of this before he does any more mischief.” 
r 
s 
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Tsai: made a rush at him, but two or three mafus seized him by 
the arms, and after a short struggle hustled him out of the inn and 
shut the big folding doors. 

Tsai kicked at the door and beat upon it with” his fists to no 
purpose, and then stormed up and: down the street. The neighbour- 
hood took no notice of this whatever, for ıt was dark by this time, 
and no doubt they were accustomed to excited caravan-men; but 
before long ‘one of. the Sawbwa’s retainers made his appearance. 

“What are you doing here? Stop that noise, will you,” he 
demanded. “Don’t you know that no one is allowed to shout and 
“make a noise except the Sawbwa’s relations and people who are 
“mortally wounded? I tell you what it is, if you don’t make it 
“worth my while, I'll arrest you for feloniously pretending to be one 
“of the chief’s people, and then you will have something to yell 
“about.” 

Tsai thrust a string of cash into his hands, and the man immediately 
began to tone down both his language and the pitch of his voice. 
“You are lucky that it was I that heard you. Ai Yum or any of the 
“others would have cut you down long ago. What’s the matter with 
“ you? ” ; x 

“They’ve stolen my wife,” spluttered Tsai. 

“Stolen your wife! Was she so nice as all that? Had she any 
“ornaments on?” 

“Of course she’d got ornaments,” said Tsai impatiently, “and 
“she had my child with her.” 

“Got your child! What are you talking about? When a man 

“ steals a girl, is it children that he wants to take along with ther—tell 

“me that? Talk reason, can’t you.” 

Tsai gurgled with rage, and poured out his story in a mixed torrent 
of Shan and Chinese. “If you can get me to the Prefect’s to-night,” 
he said, “Tl give you everything that we find in that villain Lis 
“ waist-belt.” i 

“Thats impossible,” said the guard, “you can’t see the gmat- lâng ` 

“to-night. Itis too late. He is smoking opium, and moteover you 
“haven't got any presents here to give him. Besides, the magistrate 
“we've got here never will listen to you if you talk. He is a very 
“bad-tempered man. You must have your complaint written.’ I 
“will show you a man that will write it for you. He is a very learned 
“man, and charges very little, and he will make up a story for -you 
“that you will be astonished at, and besides, he will tell you exactly 

“what kind of present you will have to give to the amat-léng, and 
“when to go to see him in the morning. You don’t know how lucky 
“you are to have come across me. I know some ahmudans (service 
“men) who would have had you locked up and flogged by this time.” 

So Tsai went off with him and had his petition drawn up, and spent 

the night in the outer room of the complaint-writer’s house. In the 
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morning the paper, with a present of muy sugar and candles, was 
laid before the magistrate. 


That worthy had it read out to him, and then proceeded to questjon | 


` Tsai as to his nationality, occupation and means. 

Tsai replied with great volubility, and said he was well ive in 
the next State to the south, though he had never been in this town 
before, ` 

“Never been here before,” said the magistrate. “Oh, that means 

“an ounce of silver for noting your name. Very good. The fine . 

“for making a disturbance in the street last night is one ounce of 
“silver ; for taking up the time of the guard, half an ounce of silver; 
“for entering this court, one ounce; for having the petition read over, 
“one ounce of silver; for occupying my time, one ounce of silver; 
“for the time of the clerk of the court, one ounce of silver; also two 
“ ounces of silver for making a note of the case. Can you pay these 
“fees?” - 

Tsai produced a bar of silver from the folds of his waist, along with 

,a pair of scales, and weighed out the court fees. 
' “This is quite satisfactory,” said the magistrate. “All is now in 
“order. To-morrow you will appear before me here for the hearing of 
“the case. That will cost five ounces of silver, which you may, for the 
“sake of saving time, pay now. Meantime, I will summon the woman 
“and the’ man, and question them. I will hear them this afternoon, 
“and for the present you can go about your business.” 

Tsai, like all Chinamen, had considerable pride, and great contempt 
for outer barbarians, so he retorted bluntly: “ My business is to see 

: “this case finished, and I want to be present when it is settled.” 

The Shan is`not much less inclined to esteem himself than the 
Chinaman, and the magistrate was very much of the “man, proud 
“man” type, so he fined Tsai another ounce of silver for speaking ' 
to the court without permission. The ounce was very liberally 
weighed by the court servants without reference to Tsai, and he was 
. then pushed out of the court. He made a disturbance in the yard, 

and was immediately put in the stocks for a couple of hours. He 
Was set, free and pushed by the guard out into the street when-the 
mule-héeadman and Lati came. 

Li came in very jauntily, and, before answering any of he ques- 
tions, handed over a bookful of gold leaf (Tsai’s) for the expenses 
of the case. He said he knew the town and State well, and had often 
seen the magistrate, and was well aware of the esteem in which he 
was held. He regretted very much that he should make his personal 
acquaintance under these‘conditions at the suit of a smuggler and a 
disreputable person like Tsai. It was most annoying that a man of 
the magistrate’s eminence, with so much more important work, should 

_ have his time taken up in this way. 
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Lat was also questioned, and told a story which she and Li had 
made up together during the night. Li said he was glad he had 
appeared before a man of decision, and, as he left, deposited a small 
bar Of silver, which, he remarked, he knew to be the customary fee 
for the summary decision of a case. 

As soon as they had left the magistrate’s Pn Tsai made his 
appearance, and demanded justice. 

The magıstrate signed to have a fid of betel given him, and 
said: “ You are the man that wants to take away the other China- 
“man’s wife, are you? Well, that case is settled, and they have gone 
“home comfortably together.” 

“But she is my wife, and I‘ want my child—my son.” 

“There was nothing said about any child. Why should you get a 

'“child by another man’s wife?” , 


“But she is my wife, and the boy is my boy, and I must have him ~ 


“back.” 

“«Must have him back’! I will not be spoken to in this way 
“ while I am in the justice-seat, and by a person devoid of all morality.” 

The amat-léng got up, turned to the small crowd of hangers-on 
at the side of the court-room, and said: “Take him outside and 
“give him twenty strokes with the bamboo.” 

Tsai was beside himself with rage. He darted out of the court, 
broke away from the men outside that tried to hold him, and ran 
straight to the gate of the Sawbwa’s palace, where a gong was hung 
up, and this he commenced to beat with feverish.energy. 

Now the Sawbwa’s gong was only’ sounded when there was a 
revolution, or a fire, or a murder at the very least. So there was 
immediately excitement and perturbation inside the palace. The 
Sawbwa himself came out from the inner rooms on the spot, and all 
the servants, indoor and outdoor, guards and domestics, betel-box 
carriers and musicians, shampooers and messengers, came running 
from all sides. The Sawbwa had a Winchester repeater, and the 
others had guns snatched from the rack, and swords and spears, or 
anything else they could lay hands on. 

They found the Chinaman still beating the gong and looking 
apprehensively at the men from the magistrate’s court and the towns- 
people whé were hurrying up outside. 

“What has happened?” demanded the first man that got hold of 

him. 
~ “I want justice!” shouted Tsai, “I want 

“Whats the matter? Who is it?” called the Sawbwa, who had 
taken up a position on the open verandah in front of the palace. 

“It is a Chinaman, most dread lord, and he says he wants justice.” 

“Oh, he wants justice, does he? Is he mad or drunk? Of course 
“you have taken his arms away?” 

“He brought no arms with him, and your lordship’s slaves have 
“him fast. He is, moreover, quite alone.” 
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! 
“Then bring him up here. Since we are here we may as well 
“dispense immediate justice.” 
Tsai was dragged up the steps by as many men as could get hold 
of him and thrown on the floor in front of the seat on the dais. 
“Why did you take upon yourself to beat our gong?” demanded 
the Sawbwa. 

“I want my wife. I want my son. They have been stolen from 
“me by a villam of a mule-driver. I went to the court of the ERER 
“and he ordered me to be flogged.” 

“Ts that all? Apparently you don’t know what a serious chine it 
is to beat our gong and what an easy thing it is to get a wife and 
“ children. Excepting for the gravest reasons it is not permitted to 
“anyone to strike our gong. The least cause is general murder and 
“riot. Moreover, in any case the man who beats the gong must be 
“flogged. You say the OR AREER proposed to flog you. Well, we 

“will do it now.” l 

The Sawbwa turned to the kneeling crowd below the dais and 


“ 


-~ said: “Let the man have forty stripes with the lesser bamboo, now 


{ 


“on the spot before us.” 
When the flogging was over, the Sawbwa continued: “Now that, 
“we have got things on a proper judicial and reasonable footing you 
“ may say what you have to say. Where are all these people that you 
“were talking about? We will show you that we know how to 
“ administer justice.” 


|. Tsai was bursting with rage against all creation, but he wanted to 


be revenged on Li, so he rattled out: “ They are the muleteers at ~ 

“the ‘Flowery Spring’ inn. The man’s name is Li, and he is an ugly, 
“skinny man. The woman is a hill-woman, with a lot of Chinese 
“jewellery, but there can be no mistake There is no one else there 

“that has got a wife and a son. The boy is dressed like a Chinaman, 
“and he is like me, for I am his father.” 
“Have them all brought. Bring the child, too. Don’t keep us 
“waiting. The Chinaman will get cold if you are long about it, and 
“you know very well we must not be kept waiting. Moreover, he 
already knows that we execute prompt justice. Bring everybody 
“there is in the inn, if you have any doubts, and see that you are 

“quick about it” l 3 

They were quick. They brought the whole household along at a 
tun, and the little boy was carried on a man’s shoulders Easterns 
are always kind to children. The boy enjoyed his ride thoroughly, 
` but Li was very much out of breath, and Lati, what between exercise 
the like of which she had not taken since she was a little girl and 
‘terror of the Sawbwa, was in a state of collapse, and lay whimpering 
on the floor. 

The Sawbwa examined them all at considerable length, but he got 

the “same story from each of them, and could not surprise them into 
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any admissions. On the whole fe was rather a | good -natured old 
gentleman, though, like many such people, he was rather choleric. 
He was also about the age when both Easterns and Westerns think 
it necessary to “ make their soul.” 

So he pethought himself of a stratagem: He told the servants he 
wanted something to eat, and said they‘were to bring something light. 
They brought among other things some cane-sugar. 

The Sawbwa called the little boy and gave him some to eat, and 
talked with him for some time. Then he said: “Here’s another 
piece. Go and give that to your father.” 

The boy was four or five years old, and, though he knew nothing 


of what all the trouble was about, he at any rate knew his own father, 


so he ran off and gave the sugar to Tsai. 

The Sawbwa was immensely pleased. He pulled up a legs of 
his loose silk trousers and smacked his naked thighs, chortling to 
„himself all the while, and then he turned to the crowd which had 


assembled in the meantime in the free and easy fashion common to ° 


Shan courts. 
“You see,” he said, “they cannot deceive us. We always detect 


“the wrong-doer, baffle the scheming, uphold the right, punish the _ 


“wicked, and protect the unfortunate. Not the most cunning, the most 
“crafty, the most deceitful, the most wily, the most specious can ‘dupe 
“and outwit our sagacity and sense of justice.” toy 
The whole assembly:bowed down and murmured in chorus: “ True, 
i lord, live for ever. The lord is most just. The lord is quick 


“of apprehension like the lightning. The lord is acute beyond 


“earthly wisdom. Surely there is none like him—none.” 


“That is so,” said the Sawbwa. “See that you do not forget it. 


“And now we will go on to prove it. The old adage has it: ‘The 


“‘ thing that is true cannot be made to be false; that which is false’ 


oe 


cannot be proved to be true” There is another saw which runs: 
“<The wife returns to her first husband; the land belongs to its 
“owner. Therefore do we deliver judgment. The woman will 
“receive two hundred cuffs on the ear, with intermissions on the cheek 
“if she shows signs of becoming giddy, and then she will be restored 
“to her husband. The man will be flogged with four hundred cuts, 

“and will pay the costs of the court. The husband will also pay 
“the costs of the court, and will take away his wife. The little boy 

“will receive the rest of the cane-sugar. Now all may go.” 


J. GEORGE SCOTT. 


BRUNETIERE. 


` 


LTHOUGH a year has elapsed since Brunetière’s death, yet 
an appraisement of him as a scholar is still opportune. His 


renown, the memory of his ments, are not those of a year, but of ` 


many years; they may perhaps endure for all time. It may be that, 
by some future historian of literature, he will be placed at the head 
of a new epoch of literary culture. The opinion of a departed man’s 


. worth is, indeed, often better expressed when the mind is no longer 


-x 


affected by the influences of grief and sorrow, and a dispassionate 
estimate of his worth can be taken. 

I do not propose to write of the late French critic’s personality, 
for he interests me only in so far as he succeeded in separating his 
work from his ego; in that he was able to go, so to speak, beyond 
his personal impressions. I see in him two great merits: the first, 


‘the power of amassing a vast amount of literary material and dis- 


playing. great erudition in elucidating his researches; the second, 
ability and originality of method. 

When speaking of method in literary studies, one implies the 
necessary qualities of mind and inclination for specialising. 
Biographical details, evolutionary periods, life dramas, all that 1s so 
interesting to a poet, should be matters of indifference to a critic. 
A poets work is the conibined product of brains and heart; poetry 
is the reflection of a poet’s ego, seen through the enchanted mirage 
of inspiration, whereas’a scholar gives us only the result of his 
intellectual work. If he colours his work with personal sympathy 
or sentiment he errs, for he is acting against the rules which should 
govern the student, for whom intelligent and careful investigation, 
together with logical deduction, are the means employed in that 
work. Although, then, a great scholar’s personality is of deep 


„interest to us, it being usually a pronounced one, only the scholastic 


and scieritific results of his labours are of value to posterity and 
to students. 
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By the death of Brunetière France lost the only man able to 
infuse French criticism with life, the only man able to direct the 
attention of writers to the canons of permanent art, and produce 
such men as René Doumic and Antoine Albalant as his followers. 

Notwithstanding the importance of his work Brunetiére was not 
popular in France, for he was antagonistic to the taste of the crowd. 
Lemaitre, whose character is a guarantee for fairness of apprecia 
tion, writes: “F. Brunetiére, not loving much, is not loved at all. 
“Those who belong to the new school hate him. Professors say he 
“is pedantic, and this they do that they may not be looked upon 
“as such themselves; the would-be erudites are against him by 
“reason of conceit in their own knowledge. Neither do light-hearted. 
“or sentimental or nervous people favour him. He ıs read by 
“women but to a very slight extent. He arouses but scant and 
“cold sympathy. Notwithstanding all this, he is a somebody. His 
“opinion carries weight, One feels that one cannot treat him 
“lightly, for he is an authority.” 


+ * * 

When, on the 15th of February, 1895, Brunetiére sat in the Academic 
chair, vacated by the death of Jean Lemoine, he boastfully stated 
in his speech that, from the beginning of his literary career, as a 
contributor to the Revue des deux mondes, as a Mattre des conférences 
à [école normale supérieure, as a professor and as a critic, he was 
ever advocating,' either by pen or speech, the strengthening of 
tradition and the establishment of its rights on a sure and lasting basis 
against the stormy attacks of modernity.* Those words show us 
vividly his character. During the twenty years before his election he 
studied diligently the writers of the seventeenth century, and the 
result of his diligence was a work in seven volumes: “Etudes 
“ Historiques,” which gained afi award from the French Academy. 
In this work Brumetiére’s principal aim was to grasp the artistic 
ideals of the period in literature, which he considered the greatest 
in the history of France, to draw marked attention to them as 
standards for literary works. Having found the artistic measure, he 
applied it to the literary works of our times and fashioned his own 
theory to them., > 

From 1878—1888 he was fighting against naturalistic work. The 
polemical articles, published during those years, he gathered into 
oné volume under the title “Le Roman Naturaliste,” of which obe 
can say that it is something more than a reprint of articles connected 
by a purpose. The aim of the volume was to indicate to the novelists 
the road to permanent art. Brunetiére wished, as he says in the 


*“Discours Académiques.” 
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preface, to contrast the laws of true naturalistic art, such as observa- 
tion, sympathy for those who suffer, pity for the poor, and simplicity 
of execution, with the literary neglect and love of gross themes that 
have nothing to do with durable art. The aberrations of those who 

' adopt the’ naturalistic style are set before us by such authors as 
Zola, the Goncourt brothers, and Jules Claretie; while Flaubert’s 

“Madame Bovary,” Daudet’s “Les Rois en Exil,” and de Maupas- 
sant’s short stories are assets in the balance-sheet of the naturalistic 
writers’ activity. 

It was not difficult to overthrow Zola’s artificial foundation of 

- would-be art. In the century of steam and electricity Zola became 
intexicated with his own cleverness, and being neither a student of 
science nor a true-artist, his desire was to create a hew scientific 
literature, a new art, purely experimental and naturalistic, as the 
continuation’and complement of physiology.* _ 

The aim of such literature was the same as that of science: to 
reduce the number of unknown truths—that 1s to say, to overthrow 
the ideal. According to some writers literary technics, especially 
that of the novel, depends on reproducing experiments from life, 
It was on such a theory that Zola founded his novels, which were 
‘nothing but the solution of scientific, physiological and social 
problems. Against such a theory, which would have driven away 

- from literature genius, talent, artistic individuality, inspiration, and 
all the elements of creative power, independent of man’s will, but 
absolutely necessary for the production of works of art, Brunetiére 
protested m the most emphatic manner. The keen critic did not 
spare Zola; he proved to him that he was lacking in literary and 
philosophical culture; he called him ignorant, and characterised 
his style as that of daubing with a wisp of straw. 5 

As Brunetiére’s views were broader, his thoughts deeper, his 

' esthetic taste more sure, so he was successful in proving that he 
was right when he attacked the naturalism that threatened to raise 
the reproduction of vulgar life to the dignity of a new principle, and - 
he proved that naturalistic art—if one can call it art at all—sacrificed 

beauty of form on the altar of brute matter; he proved also that 
delicate outlines and correct drawing are replaced in naturalistic 
works by glaring daubs of colour; that sentiment is eliminated by 
street sensations; that naturalistic art loves triviality, brutality and 
vulgar language; that it prefers flattering the lower instincts of th 
masses to raising them to the heights of true art.t 

Brunetiére contended, and he was right, that a writer’s reproduction 
of a phase of life would not make his book a work of art, for the 
reproduction is only the half, and that the worst half,\of our ego, 

~ In man the part which excites the most interest is the spiritual, and 

g * Zola: "Le Roman Expérimental,” Paris, 1880. 

j i t Roman naturaliste. Le Roman réaliste en 1895. 
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this spiritual part is a reality; but in order to reproduce it not only 
must there be perception of it, but feeling and thought as well. 
This spirituality, however, is not discoverable either in Daudet, or 
Zola, or the Goncourts, or in Malot, for they are incapable of- 
expressing beauty or nobility in their “ Japonaiseries.” The only 
merit of their technics is photographic exactness of reproduction, 
and its most striking examples are Jules Claretie’s novels, which 
are composed of notes, as if sketched by a reporter. Now reproduc- 
tion of life is not even realism, it is that actuality which in the course 
of a few weeks has only the value of an old newspaper. Material“ 
gathered from life,-even if actually true, does not constitute literary 
work, the most interesting and valuable part in a book being not 
_ that which an artist takes from life, but that which“he gives us out 


of his own ego. The commonplace praise that is so often heard - 


about a book, or a picture, or a statue, or a drama, that it is like 


real life, is not only the utterance of ignorance, but also grossly ~- 


insulting to a true artist; for, to mention only five works of art, one 
could not say of the greatest of masterpieces, such as the Venus of 
Milo, the Madonna Sistina of Raphael, Lord Byron’s “Childe Harold,” 
Scott’s “Kenilworth,” and Westminster Abbey, that they are true to 
real life, the truth of the matter being that,they have nothing in 
common with it. That which constitutes the permanent value of a 
work of art is its form, its unity, its harmony of composition, and, 
above all, its serenity, and these qualities cannot be attained by 
naturalistic writers, for they produce their books in the midst of street 
noises and hospital moans, and have not the time to alter impressions 
into thoughts. a 

Brunetiére triumphed over Zola when the latter published his 
“La Terre,” the realism of which so disgusted even his enthusiastic 
admirers that they no longer upheld him. There was a danger of 
Brunetiére being carried away by the heat of the fight, and con- 
sequently not seeing any merit at all amongst the followers of the 
school he attacked. This danger, however, he escaped, for he 
praised Flaubert, and drew the attention of the reading masses to 
Daudet. When Flaubert died Brunetiére wrote a very interesting 
paper in his praise as a refined artist, displaying much skill in his 
modes of expression; he, Brunetiére, acknowledged, tdo, that Flau- 
bert deserved a place of honour in the history of French literature 
for having enriched the art of writing in technics. Of “Madame 
“Bovary” he said: Vous ne trouverez pas dans la littérature contem- 
poraine beaucoup de pages Zune substance ‘plus forte, ou @un édlat 
plus solide, ou dune beauté plus classique. According to Brunetiére, 
Guy de Maupassant’s short stories possess the best ‘characteristics 
of naturalistic art, for in them are found simplicity of style, clearness 
of composition and objectiveness. He did not hesitate then to call 
them masterpieces. This proves Brunetidre’s impartiality in his 
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Anonse of works of true art, showing also that he was not 
blindly prejudiced against materialıstic literature, but praised every- 
, thing that seemed to him to be good. 

Whilst reading Brunetitre’s works we see ‘that his mind was 
decidedly synthetic, never forgetting general ideas; he always bore 
in mind the purpose of the works whilst studying the séventeenth 
century classics, and he drew general conclusions from that purpose, , 
which’ went, so to speak, far beyond the subject he was studying. 
This tendency to reduce everything to general and fundamental 

` questions gives Brunetiére’s work permanent value. Brunetiére, 
` while criticising a book, never forgot to ask himself two most 
important questions, and those were: What are the elements of a 
new book, and does the new trend of thought possess durability? 
Then he made his decision about the worth of a book not by 
applying the formulas of any school, nor even the canons of clas- 
sicism, an application, of canons that one would have expected 
‘from this enthusiastic admirer of classicism, but he made his decision 
by the most profound comprehension of the fundamental laws and 
conditions on which all theories of art must be built. By reason of 
this method of forming his decisions, Bruneti¢re was seldom mistaken, 
‘and the new critics could neither change nor add anything to his 
verdict, for there was nothing to be added nor any better appraise- 
ment made. During his literary campaign Brunetiere proved how 
true were the words of Ste. Beuve when he said that “the critic is 
“a man whose watch gains ‘five minutes.” 


kad * * 


To his almost infallible zsthetic taste Brunetiére added study of 
natural science; he was well acquainted with Darwin’s theory, and 
‘.was familiar with Haeckel’s and Spensers works. This knowledge 
‘made him apply to literature the theory of evolution, which, in his 
opinion, was the greatest conquest made by the human mind in the 
last century. Brunetiére is the best proof of how advantageous it 
is to be broad-minded. In “ L’évolution des genres dans histoire 
“de la littérature” he endeavoured to evolve scientific literary 
criticism. If from this book one cannot become well acquainted with 
Brunetiére’s theory of criticism, which contains only undecided pro- 
jects, nevertheless, one ought to read it, not only because it is the 
history of literary French criticism, but, above all, because the import- 
, ance of Brunetiére’s ideas are most fittingly shown on the background 
of historical evolution. Brunetiére attains.his conclusions only after 
having mastered his subject and its history. In the, development of 
literary criticism he follows Taine, and although he sometimes attacks 
his theories he accepts his ideas about race, environment and his- 
torical movements. There is, however, a difference between these 
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two great critics, for while Taine looks on a work of art merely as 

a document, and studies the typical man of an epoch manifested in 

‘that work, Brunetiére, on the other hand, admits that there are works 
which exist independent of their distinctive’ period. The position 
of the latter 1s that of a historian, of the former that of a naturalist. 

One ought not, therefore, to think that Bruneti¢re has improved on 
Taine’s system by introducing a new factor into 1t—that of individu- 

ality. Taine’s starting-point is quite different from that of Brunetiére, 

who thinks that the history of literature is the development of species, 

and sees the “work” on which the modifying factors of the race, 

environment and individuality of its creator are acting; whilst Taine, 

who saw only in literature a document of culture, studies that which 

Brunetiére has overlooked—the man-creator. Taine, by looking for 

the causes which have produced a creative individuum, could not 

do otherwise than attribute to the artist some characteristics common. 
to the nation in the midst of which the originality of an author is. 
expressed. Taine could not surmise that the source of ‘originality 

is that individuality which he has not even considered, for he treated 

history and biography as problems of psychological mechanism, 

whose solutions are the three aforesaid factors. 

Brunetitre was obliged to consider individuality as a modifying 
power, for he needed it as a link in the chain of theory wherein 
the development accomplished on the road of differentiation begins 
by individuum. If there is a point in common between Brunetiére’s 
and Taine’s leading ideas it is only this, that both turned to natural 
science. Taine’s way of treating the history of literature from the 
point of view of natural science is not the most important point of 
his theory. This we already find in the works of Ste. Beuve, for, 
strictly speaking, Taine was a historian, and only in the theory of 
mutual dependence did he adopt an analogy from botany’ and, 
zoology. Brunetière was the first in the theory of evolution to’ 
express lertium analogia ; he was the first -who studied the question 
as to what are literary species and their causes. Until then the 
Aristotelean definitions, made according to the formal characteristics 
of a certain number of works, which are acknowledged as standards, 
were accepted and sufficed. Dogmatic criticism did not ponder over 
questions of origin and genealogy, since it considered the literary 
species as stable formulas defined by arbitrary rules not subject to 
the influence of any conditions, either ethical or cultural. A poetical 
work describing individual sentiments was labelled by the adjective 

- “lyrical”; one narrating heroic deeds was called “epi; and a 
reproduction in dialogue of accidents was qualified as “ dramatic.” 
It was necessary to look at literary works as at living organisms, 
to investigate their mutual relations, to infuse them with life in 
monographs in order to understand the essence of literary species. 
This has been done by the application to literature of the theory of 
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evolution, whose aim is to provide for us, in the place of an rece 
lifeless definition, a series of laws proceeding from true relations. 
This alone would suffice to show its raison d’être. 

In asserting, however, the existence of literary species and their 
development only by differentiation, Brunetiére forgets that these 
two questions contain a third—the question of the origin of species. 
This he considers only once in his lecture on*lyrical ‘poetry, and he 
looks at it from a wrong point of view, for he regards literary species 
not as-permanent, but as mutable; and yet the search for the origin 
of a given species is not an impossible one, since genetic criticism 
has accustomed us to do it almost mechanically. Consequently ıt 
must be admitted that Brunetiére declined the task consciously, 
perchance for the good reason that the origin of species must be 
looked for in those Middle Ages that Brunetiére was unable to master, 
atid so he has given a wrong theory about the unimportance of 
medieval literature. Brunetiére considers that a deep gulf lies between 
medieval and modern literature, and he is unable to see any connec- 
tion between the two. According to Brunetiére the development of 
modern literature since the Renaissance was preceded by a void, 
a long standstill in literature, a death in all its branches during 
mediæval times: Des qualités de l'enfance, elle est passée tout aussitôt . 
aux informités de la décrépitude, ef rien ou presque rien na rempli 
Ventre deux.* This is the first big gap in the system, a gap easily 
filled by one who is familiar with the literature of the Middle Ages, 
and who can bear witness also to the enormous amount of material in 
French literature, an amount which could not be grasped even by 
such a giant intellect as that of Brunetiére. 

To show the phases of development through which literary species 
pass we may take the development of French tragedy and comedy, 
which was demonstrated by Brunetitre in the brilliant lectures he 
gave in the Odéon Theatre in 1891-92, afterwards published under 
the title of “Les époques du théâtre francais.” In them Brunetiére 


‘does not consider the genesis of tragedy; he simply says elsewheret 


that one cannot look for it in the medieval mystery plays. Although 
the best way to illustrate a theory is by means of the stage, yet even 
if we admit a dramatic critic’s individuality there is little scope for 
hi$ freedom of handling. But Brunetiére’allows him to poirit out the 
objective laws which direct the development of species. Indeed, 
“Les Conférences de POdéon ” prove the correctness of the theory 
that “everything is subject to_evolution, that nothing remains 
“stationary, that literary form changes, at one time for better, at 
“another for worse, but that in this change nothing is lost, yet like- 
“wise nothing is created.”{ All that was written during the two cen- 


_ turies from 1636—1850-was done, according to Brunetiére, under 


* ¢ Manuel,” 
“ Manuel de l'histoire de la littérature francaise.” 
t Conférences de l’Odéon, Chap. xv. 
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the influence of the passing moment and individuum. “The influence 
“of the moment,” says he, “is that weight undér which, in all 
“periods of time, are pressed works of the same kind in history as 
“those that preceded them.” As the development of species has 
its origin jn the difference existing between an individuum and his 
predecessor, an ‘individuum must therefore be considered as the cause 
of ‘subsequent changes. . 

The rules for true literary works are found in all works. The 
following are the laws defined by the study of history of species : 
first, the axle-tree of theatrical action must be some fact of general 
interest; second, the stage action must be conducted by the will, 
and, if sometimes handicapped, it must yet be always conscious. 
- The chief element of tragedy is a struggle. If the will struggles 
with a force of nature, or with destiny, or with another will, the 
play is tragical; if only with some base instinct, or prejudice or 
custom, then it is a comedy. Moreover, these rules should agree 
with our feelings and leanings towards harmony, and with the 
exigencies of good taste. ; 

` As Brunetiére connected every theory with life there was con- 
sequently a practical aim in his lectures on the theatre, and this aim 
was to prove from the experience of past centuries that one cannot 
introduce into any play any important innovation without connecting 
it with tradition. For this reason Brunetiére was called ?homme de 
tradition. ‘Two years previous to delivering his lectures he said that 
“as with art, so with nature, we cannot apply it to our own purposes 
“before knowing how to serve it; we must be apprentices before 
“we are masters.” Brunetiére’s ideal is the continuity of develop- 
ment, and so he was worried by the unwillingness of young. people 
to attend to the advice of those who cultivate tradition by their 
desire to break suddenly with all to which art had’attained during 
secular evolution, with all rules and canons whose observance gave 
so much beauty to the classical world. It is not surprising, then, 
that for him Racine is an ideal artist—ce génie de plus ouvert ù 
, Foutes Les‘ influences—who was endowed with the capacity of adopting 
all the best from his predecessors’ works, and who attained the 
greatest height in the history of tragedy because he knew how to 
unite and develop all that they had devised. 

Masterly construction, dignified classical style, and richness of 
thought make this book of importance, and to these qualities should 
be added eloquence, learning, belles Lettres. Amongst all the books 
written by Brunetiére this is the strongest, the most beautiful sat 
is an apotheosis of the classical ideal. ; 


* + + 


“L'évolution de la poésie lyrique en France au dix-neuvième siècle,” 
read at the Sorbonne in 1893, was intended to illustrate the problem 
of transformation or of transition from one species to another. The 
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' „beginning of lyrical poetry. can already be found in the medizval 


‘S 


cantilènes, which by some scholars are looked upon as the source of 
French literature. François Villon is considered as the first French 
lyric-poet. Brunetière, however, prefers to, overlook the existence 
of lyrical poetry in the Middle Ages, and he justifies his position 


tather superficially, and not very clearly. Very boldly,” but with 


small probability, he seeks the origin of lyrical poetry of the seven- 


© teenth century in Church eloquence. Setting aside the question 


whether it was necessary to put forward such a doubtful hypothesis, 


2 -. when by following’ history one could solve the question for certain, 


let us,pass on to Brunetiére’s arguments, which in this’ case pass: 
tradition by and make the book difficult to understand and not at 
all convincing. i : : 

He, a foe of pedantic learning, is entangled in dialectic in his 
search for proof of his thesis; is full of paltry arguments, in which 
he seems to have no faith himself. Trying to be logical with the 
position he had previously taken up, he becomes very illogical indeed., 
‘He begins with Rousseau, and sees in his works the elements of 
lyrical poetry and eloquence, for he thinks that Rousseau has revived 
the tradition of Bossuet and Massillon; he also discovers in him 


the dominating characteristics of sentiment and the tendency to ' 


put his own personality into the works in a way that qualifies him 


as a lyrical poet. However, neither “Discours sur l’inégalité” nor - 


“Discours sur les sciences et les arts,” as, indeed, Brunetiére points 
out, could be defined as public oratory, but remain philosophical 
discourses written (as we know) for competition. To prove that 
Rousseau was a.speaker as well as a poet, other arguments than 


_ siħple assertion are necessary, and such arguments are not to be 


found either in “ Evolution des genres” or in “Evolution de la poésie 
“lyrique.” Then, again, in oratory the personality of the speaker 
is, so to say, fused with his hearers, while lyrical poetry, to be such, 
must be most individual, its essential elements being the personality 


of the author; its subject is the effusion of sentiment, which concerns , 


neither lay nor clerical oratory; finally, eloquence grows from the 


tendency to teach and convince, and this tendency true poetry- does 
not allow. ` . 


kd p kad * 
i ‘ S 
The purpose of such a treatment of historical genealogy is to con- 
vince us that if literary criticism is not a science it has at least a 


` method. This Brunetitre proposed to prove by. limiting its scope 


of investigation and by the discovery of laws governing species, 
together with zsthetic rules. While the critic takes into considera- 


tión various external influences, looking for help to philosophy, 


psychology and sociology, Brunetiére investigates only the causes 
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of evolution produced by certain chances in the character of species. a 
If such were the case there would be, of course, no difficulty in 
discovering the laws governing literary evolution andthe creative 
power of human activity in that field. To me, however, it appears 
that, in deciding whether a certain subject can be treated as exactly 
as it is treated in mathematics and natural science, we do not depend 

on the method, but the method must be decided by the subject. 
' In science uniformity’ of method is necessary, for the subjects under 
investigation depend on laws beyond the reach of the human mind, 
the knowledge of which conducts us to the objective truth. It is 
quite different when we have to deal with the results of subjective 
productivity. In natural science one method 1s necessary, while in 
literature the variety of methods and theories prompts the develop- 
ment. The variety of literary works, the ‘great number of genetic 
influences, which are different in every case, prove that those laws 
do not.exist which would influence literary works independently of 
exteridr factors; on the contrary, history proves the constant changes 
that take place in literature as the result of adopting new elements. 
Not all the canons of beauty can stand scientific investigation, 
for they are mutable, difficult of apprehension, having their 
origin in sentiment. Psychology alone could’help us to build’ 
esthetic criterions, yet psychology not only gives us no elucidation 
in that respect, but does not even provide us with a definition of the 
beautiful. Brunetiére’s classification of literary works, made purely 
on account of their absolute value, ought rather to have as a sub- 
stitute a classification made on account of the importance of influences | 
as well as on account of affinity of ideas. To consider literary- works 
apart from time and influences, as Brunetiére does, would mean 
giving preponderance to impressionism. 

The development of literary criticism during the last two ‘decades 
gave us many disputations about the superiority of one or ‘the other 
method. But all these were useless, for the disputing parties had 
overlooked three things: firstly, that there is a great difference 
between the method of investigation and the point of view taken 
by the scholar on the subject investigated, that there can be neither 
a psychological, nor a philosophical, nor a philological, nor an esthetic 
method ; that there is only a critical one, made by means of analysis, 
comparison and synthesis. Secondly, that the way thé subjects are 
grouped must depend on their nature, and that consequently one 
cannot analyse “Manon Lescaut” philologically, for such an analysis 
would give no results ; while, on the contrary, a philological method is 
very appropriate to the “Chansons de Roland.” Thirdly, that any one 
literary theory cannot boast of being better than another, for each 
one has its raison d'être, and is justified only by the results. 

Looking at ‘different so-called methods wé cannot but notice that 
every critic has different intellectual leanings, and that each one 
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perceives something different in any given literary work: One will 
, view it through the psychology of its author; another through the 
' social conditions among which an author lived; yet another will study 
the style, construction, or idea of a mastespiece in-a word, every 
critic, has his own point of view. However, the most important 
question is the one to which Brunetiére came, and this can be 
expressed as follows: As we master certain historical facts. so 
criticism must be treated as history, and those facts must be classified 
‘and set in chronological order. This, however, does not end the 
task, for we know that literary works are the embodiment of society, 
or rather of its most eminent members; that they are the expression 
of life; that they are influenced by and influence it. Therefore they 
must, be treated either as dead or living organisms that lived in the 
intellectual world, as animals and plants live in the physical world, 
and to them must the method accepted by natural history and based 
on evolution be applied. 

In that way the history of literature should not only prepare and 
classify materials, but also utilise them and draw conclusions as 
history does. The only difference between the philosophy of history 


` and the philosophy of literature should be this, that the: history of 


literature must be similar to the philosophy of” natural sciences, 
because, while history deals with persons and.incidents which are 


.te-created by. means of documents, literature deals with organisms 


created by an artist. 


‘I believe that the “Manuel de l'histoire de la littérature francaise” 


‘was the result of looking at the history of literature in such a way. 


This is not a handbook, for it is not written in a popular way, as 
all compilations are; neither is tt history; it is a reasoned synthesis 
of the history of French literature. In this book we do not find 


-© scholarly materials, analysis, or even the chronological basis necessary 


for a narration. Names, titles of books, of documents, opinions of 
scholars—all this is put in footnotes, which constitute a separate text. 
containing all we look for in manuals of literature. In this way 
we have two books in one, both being very original. The principal 
characteristic of this work is its continuity and consistency of 
reasoning, a thing that ‘does not occur very often in Brunetiére’s 
‘books. One idea seems to follow another so logically that they alf 
constitute a perfect unity, incapable of division; everything advances 
with the continued evolution of the subject. 

From the originator of the theory of literary species -we should 
expect—as his lectures on criticism seemed to announce—a history 
of literature showing a consecutive development of species and their 
existehce in a given epoch. _ We should also expect to see the 
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influence of one work upon another. Brunetiére, however, passed 
on to philosophical ground, that he might, as it seems, give us some- 
‘thing new. The thread of the narration unites with the philosophy 
of the epoch, with Parisian society, and almost becomes a kind of 
moral history of literature, for it does not give its true picture, but 
, treats literature as an expression of national culture. 

Already in the “Evolution de la critique” Brunetiére had criticised 
the way in which the history of literature is usually written, calling 
it a ~collection of monographs, and insisting that the history of 
literature should have some general and synthetic idea. ^ Conse- 
quently, from all ideas and streams, Brunetitre has formed two 
essential elements which he perceives in the literary movements 
of all times: - esprit gaulois, representing liberal revolutionary 
tendencies, Gallic humour such as that expressed by Villon, and esprit 
précteux, representing refinement of culture in the literary sphere, 
conventionality and authority. In the Middle Ages, when literature 
assumed a national character, French literature adopted as its prin- 
cipal characteristic that overgrown esprit de causerie plein d'ironie 


et de révolie, moderated by`an opposing stream, coming from the 


severe scholasticism that has given to Frenoh prose lucidity and 
logic; while from the Renaissance came forth the development of 
individuality and the loosing of religious bonds, because of the 
humanisation of mankind, the drawing near to nature, which, how- 
ever, counterbalanced by spiritual and artistic sense, was then so 
intense. This spirit was somewhat stifled by the Reformation, which 
in French literature means Calvin’s teaching and its ethical severity. 
Generally speaking, however, the Renaissance contributed to the 
stability of that characteristic of French literature which has given 
it.the humanistic imprint of the Latin mind. The esprit précieux 
ruled again over the classical period, equally in social elegance as 
in the character of literature, though, may be, a little too smoothly 
and too subject to rules. The Gallic roughness and, ethical loosefiess 
replaced that decent and moral literature. From the licentious spirit 
that corrupted the classical ideal came forth the-whole philosophico- 
revolutionary literature of the eighteenth century. Romanticism 
brought back the. rights of sentimentality and æsthetic sense, while 
the naturalism of yesterday constituted the brutal reaction of the 
physical part of human nature, and the new symbolism returned the 
sceptre to the ideal. 

Brunetiére looked at the “Manuel de Phistoire de la littérature 
“frangaise” as at a programme which was to be developed in the 
proposed work in five volumes on the literature of the French clas- 
sical epoch: Of these only’one volume was published, and the 
superiority of the classical ideal was not proved. Instead, the first 
volume of the “Littérature classique” gives us a valuable sketch of 
the comparative history of the Renaissance. This is defined as a 
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result of the literary and artistic influence of a certain’ Italian style, 
which, having passed the boundary of its native country, has assumed 
very different international characteristics before having been adopted 
by various national civilisations. Here, once more, we are compelled 
to admire Brunetiére’s broad-mindedness. He, towards the end of ` 
his life, proceeded to the study of comparative literature, and would 
have accomplished much in that direction, as one can see from the 
lectures he delivered in 1900 during the Congress of Comparative 
History held in Paris, when he admirably outlmed its aim and 
method. 


t * yo` 


There is one fault in the latter book. Brunetière studies in the 
first “some system, or some doctrine, or some question, then the 
development, and that is all. He considers it unnecessary to prove 
anything by facts. Then, again, he does not follow the scientific 
method which prompts, us to proceed from details to generalities 
and in turn to conclusions. For this reason, ‘often, Brunetiére’s thesis 
cannot be considered critically, for this would require an enormous 
„mass of arguments gro and contra, which a severe critic would be 
obliged to put forth and then to refute. All this is the result of his 
fondness for general ideas and contempt for pedantic erudition, con- 
cerning which he said: Toute ceite érudition que nous rassemblons 
laboricusement nest toujours quun moyen, jamais une fin. 

From special literary questions Brunetiére’s synthetical mind rose 
to the heights of the problem of existence, to daring questions on 
the aim of learning. To those regions we are led by a pamphlet 
‘entitled “La Science et la Religion,” in which Brunetiére says that 
if learning aims at absolute dominion over human minds it must 


. give an answer to the following questions: What is man? What 


i 


is his origin? What is his aim? What is the origin and purpose 
of the world? What is human existence, and for what is it? Religion 
answers all these questions in a supernatural way. The encyclo- . 
pedists, the fathers of the nineteenth-century learning, attempted 
to replace dogma by rational science. ‘The question, however, is 


‘whether science has answered that purpose. Take history, for 


-instance; has it discovered the general laws by which mankind is 
tuled, and can those laws stand as substitutes for Providence? Has 
natural science discovered the origin of the human species? Does 
philosophy know the origin of speech? Can philosophy furnish, as 
religion does, a sound foundation for human faith? Having proved 
that this is not so, that science has not answered this purpose, 
Brunetiére was led to a conclusion about Za bangueroute de la science, 
and he contends that it is necessary to compromise, in the first place, 


_ with religioh, in order that science should be able to consider, only 


those questions which can be elucidated by natural science. 
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I am not going to enter into a discussion as to whether Brunetiére 
is right or wrong in his views and arguments, for it would lead me 
too far; Iwill only say, therefore, that the above-mentioned pamphlet 
catries great weight, for the reason that it touches on important 
questions and because it brings to mind the principal aim of science, 
and one which a student must never forget. -~ 
` Brunetiére did not neglect the reconciling of faith with science 
even after that sharp polemical pamphlet, and he endeavoured to 
base Darwin’s philosophy on a religious foundation, to reduce it to 
the eternal moral, to remove the discrepancies which, according to 
the theme of this philosopher, are to be found between revelatidn 
and science. In the book “De la moralité de la doctrine évolutive,” 
which refuses science the right to encroach on the dominion of 
morals and metaphysics, Brunetitre made of Darwin’s theory a simple 
hypothesis; he even looks upon it as if it were a simple method, 
whose purpose is the accumulation and classification of facts. 

Besides this noticeable inclination for synthesis, Brunetiére’s 
criticism is notable by its closeness of touch with literary 
works, a most valuable quality. It may be for this reason that he 
does not deal with them by means of commentaries, but directly by 
ascending the heights of creative power and grasping ‘the writers 
great ideas. In a given work Brunetiére has a familiar knowledge 
with all it touches on; he grasps everything by his penetration and 
thorough knowledge of artistic means. 

His capability of understanding classical French works should be 
admired; pne might say that Brunetiére lives in the metamorphosis 
of the past three centuries, that he feels more at home among the ' 
classics than among contemporary writings; he is more free amongst 
the authors of the seventeenth century, for among them he cannot 
see all the paltry things which would mar the pictures of great 
passions and great efforts of will; he is not worried with the little 
biographical details which would obscure the grand outlines of those 
pictures. 

Because Brunetiére is fond of being and knows how to become 
a man of different epochs directly he appreciates a given work, there 
comes forth in him, besides a purely esthetic criterion, another means 
of appreciation also. He asks himself whether a given work is a 
sincere and good picture of an epoch; for instance, he sets a great 
value on the works’ of Marivaux (little as he can say about their 
classical beauty), since they are a faithful representation of the epoch. 

Brunetiére’s works open for us very wide horizons; they show 
the wish to accomplish new things, although the dominating idea of 
his life, the theory of evolution, makes us think of the great difference 
that exists between words and deeds, for we must confess that he 
has added nothing fresh to what was said by Villemain and Taine. 

However, Brunetiére’s work is of great importance, for there is 
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“not one literary contemporaneous question which he did not discuss, 
and by so doing he has proved that in France criticism is the soul, 
‘of literature. In the whole history of French literature there is not 
one famous author about whom Brunetiére has not wntten, and in 
all his’ writings there is fonaa the deep thought that makes him a 
puy great critic. 


. SOISSONS. 


A LETTER TO COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE 
RESURRECTION. 


[The following letter was written by Vladimir Solovieff, the Russian 
- philosopher, to Count Leo Tolstoy, in the year 1894-5, at a time 
when Tolstoy’s religious opinions were far from having taken that 
definite form which they acquired later on. At that period Tolstoy 
had not yet pronounced himself as decidedly on all questions of faith 
as he has since done. Before sending off his letter, Solovieff read it 
to one of his friends, The latter uttered some sharp critical remarks, 
and’ Solovieff, who was always excessively sensitive and diffident, 


refrained from sending it, and put it by for the time being. We, 


cannot ascertain whether it ever reached Tolstoy. But quite apart 
fromm the personality of writer and addressee, the subject itself -is- 
«calculated to arouse our keen interest. It is suggestive—makes one 
think. We should not, however, lose sight of the important circum- 


stance that this attempt to prove the logical necessity of the Resurrec- | 
tion was undertaken in a private letter. Hence some aspects of the” 


question, which for the distinguished writer and his correspondent had 


no actuality, are scarcely touched upon. Still, such as it is, the 


públic may read the letter with interest and profit. ] 


a LL our differences-of opinion can be centralised upon one 
“concrete point—Christ’s Resurrection. 

“T think that in your own ‘conception of the universe (if I ave 
“ rightly understood your last works) there is nothing that prevents 
“one from accepting the truth of the Resurrection, that there is 
“something that even obliges one to accept it. L 
“I shall first speak of the idea of the Resurrection in general, and | 
“next of the Resurrection of Christ. 

‘ “(1) You admit the progressive evolution of our world: that its 
“lower forms and degrees of life pass into higher and more 
“perfect ones. po 

“(2) You admit that the inward spiritual and outward physical 

“life wield an influence over each other; and - 

“\(3) Founded on that influence, yóu admit that the perfection of 
` “the spiritual being expresses itself in the individual spiritual 
~ “lfe subjugating the physical one, taking possession of it. ` 
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« Starting from these three points we are bound to arrive at the 
“truth of the Resurrection. 

“ The fact is that spiritual force in its relation to material existence 

“is not a constant, but an ever-growing unit. 

“Tn the animal world it exists only in a hidden potential state ; 

“in mankind it sets itself free and grows evident. 

“But in the beginning this emancipation is only achieved as an 
“ideal, as intellectual consciousness. 

“I discriminate between my real self and my animal nature, am 
“conscious of my inner independence and superiority over it. 

“But can this consciousness pass into action? 

“Not only it can, but partly it does. 

“As embryos or sparks of rational life are to be found in the 

“animal life, so likewise in humanity are undoubtedly to be found 
“the beginnings of that higher perfect state in which the spirit will 
“really and positively dominate over material life. 

“The spirit wrestles with the dark longings of material nature 
“and subjugates them. It not only recognises them as distinct 
“from itself. 

“The greater or lesser completeness of this victory depends on 
“the degree of the inward spiritual perfection. 

“The utmost triumph of the hostile material elements is death— 


' “that is, the setting free of the chaotic life of the material parts ' 


“to the ruin of their rational continuity. 

“Death is an evident victory of unreason over reason, of chaos 

“ over cosmos. 

“This is particularly clear with respect to living beings of the 
“higher order. 


_» “The death of man is the annihilation of a perfect organism— 


“that is, of an organtsed form and tool of the highest reasonable 
“life. 
“Such a victory of the lower over the higher, such a disarming 
“of the spiritual element, evidently connotes the insufficiency of 
“its strength. 

“But this strength is a growing force. 

“For man immortality is what reason is for the animal. The 
“reason of existence of the animal kingdom is a reasonable being. 

“The reason of existence of mankind is an immortal one—that is 
“to say, Christ. 

“As the’ animal world gravitates towards reason, so ‘humanity 

“ pravitates towards immortality. 

“Tf the very essence of the world’s evolution is the struggle with 
“chaos and death, during which the bright spiritual side, though 
“slowly and gradually, is still making headway, then is the Resur- 
“rection—that real and definite victory of the living being over 
“death—a necessary stage of that evolution: in fact, as far as 
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“principle goes, a termination of it. All further progress, strictly 
“speaking, has but an extensive character—consists in a universal 
"appropriation of that individual victory, of a diffusion of its con- 
“ sequer _s over the whole of mankind throughout the entire world. 
“If under the word miracle you understand a fact that contradicts 

“the general order of things, then is the Resurrection a direct con- 

_ “tradiction of a miracle—it is a fact that is absolutely necessary for 
“the general order of things. 

“If under the word miracle you understand a fact that has hap- 
“pened for the first time, an unheard-of fact, then of course is the 
“Resurrection of the ‘first fruit of death’ a miracle; just such a 
“one as the apparition of the first organic cell amid the inorganic 
“world; or the apparition of an animal amidst primitive vegetation ; 

“or the apparition of man among the orang-outangs. 

“Natural-history does not doubt these miracles; and for humanity 
“the miracle of Resurrection is just as indubitable. 

“Of course, from the point of view of mechanic materialism all 
“this is an absurdity. 

' “But it would greatly astonish me if from you, from your pert 
“of view, I heard any objection. 

“I am convinced that the idea of the Resurrection of the “first 
“‘fruit of death’ is as natural to you as it is to me. 

“But the question is, has it been realised in that historical person 

“about whose Resurrection the gospels preach? Here are the 
“foundations on which I support my conviction in the actuality of 
“the Resurrection of that person, Jesus Christ, ‘the first fruit of 
“* death’ : ` 
“(1) The victory over death is the necessaty natural consequence 

“of mward spiritual perfection; the being in whom the 
“spiritual principle has decidedly and definitely acquired 
“strength over all that is low cannot be conquered by death. , 

“Spiritual power, having reached the fulness of its perfection, 
“unavoidably, so to say, overflows the borders of subjective 
“psychological life and encompasses also the physical ‘life, 

“transforms it, definitely spiritualises it, and binds. it indis- 
“solubly with itself. 

“ Now that precisely i is the image of complete spiritual perfec- 
“tion which I find in the Christ of the Gospels. 

“I cannot consider that image as fictitious for many reasons, 
“which I will not enumerate here, for neither do you consider ' 
“the Christ of the Gospels to be a’ myth. 

“Tf, on the other hand, this spiritually perfect man really did 
“ exist, then, for this very reason, was he the ‘first fruit of 
“‘ death? ‘and we can expect no other. 

“@) Allow me to make the second foundation of my belief clearer 
“by a comparison taken from another realm of thought. 
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“ When the astronomer Leverrier, by means of certain calcula- 
“tions; came to the conclusion that behind the orbit of Uranus 
“another planet was to be found, and when, later on, he saw 
it through the telescope just where, judging by his calcula- 
“tions, it had to be, then methinks he scarcely had any 
“reasonable ground to suppose that that visible planet was 
“not the identical one, the existence of which his calculations 
“had demonstrated, that it was not the real one, or that the 

“real one would ‘reveal itself later on. 
“Likewise when, taking our stand on the general meaning of 
“the world’s historical process and on the successiveness of 
“its stages, we find that after the revelation of the spiritual 
“element as a conception (in the philosophy and art of the 
a “Greeks, on the one hand, and in the ethico-religious ideal 
“of the Hebrew prophets on the other—the idea of the 
“ kingdom of God) the further and higher stage of this revela- 
“tion had to represent a phenomenon of the same spiritual 
“element, both personal and real—its personification in a 


its 


“living being. That being had to shew forth the strength - 


“and victory of the spirit over the. hostile bad element, with 
. “examples, but in acts. 
That | is, it had really to resuscitate its material body into a 
“ spiritual one, 

j “Then, at the same time, we find the eye-witnesses, simple, 
i “illiterate Jews, with absolutely no idea of the world’s pro- 
“cesses, its stages and epochs, describing just such a man, 

“who actually, in person, embodies that spiritual elément. 
“We find them relating with wonder, as some surprising, 


its final expression, death, not only in thoughts and artistic | 


x 


“incredible fact, that that man did really rise. That is, they . 


2 ` “present in a purely empirical way, as a sequence of facts, 
“that which for us has an inward logical contintity. 

“ When we see such a coincidence we have decidedly no right 
“to denounce those witnesses as having invented the fact, 

“the whole significance of which is not clear to themselves. 
k It would be nearly the same as though we should suppose 
“that the workmen who built the telescope of the Paris 
“ Observatory, though they knew nothing of Leverrier’s calcu- 
“Jations, still had purposely arranged it so that he should 
“see in that telescope the apparition of the non-existing 

4 “ Neptune. 


me (3). I will speak shortly , of the third foundation of my faith im - 


“the Resurrection, as it is too widely known—not, indeed, 
“that that Iessens its force. 


“The truth is that without the fact of the Resurrection the 


“extraordinary enthusiasm of the apostolic community would 
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“he without a sufficient foundatioń, and, in general, the whole 
“history of primitive ,Christianity would be but a series of 

“impossibilities, unless you admit, (as some have assumed) 

“that in Christian history no first age existed, that it began 

“straight from the second, or even third.” Personally, since. 

“the time when I realised. that the history of the world and- 

>“ of humanity has a meaning, I have not had the slightest 
“doubt of the Resurrection of Christ; and all the arguments 
“against this truth, by their very weakness, only confirm my 
“ faith. 
“The only original and serious argument I know of is yours. 
“In a recent conversation with me you said that if one accepts 
“the Resurrection, and consequently the special superhuman 
“ significance of Christ, it will make Christians trust more. in 
“the mysterious strength of this superhuman being for their 
“salvation than to their own moral efforts. 

“ But, after all, what is such a misuse of truth but a condemnation 
“of those who misuse it? 

Hi For as in reality Christ, though he has risen, can do nothing 
“final for us without our own co-operation, so there can be 
“no danger of quiescence for sincere, conscientious Christians. 

s One may still admit that that danger might have existed if 
“the risen Christ could have had for us a visible reality; but 
“under existing circumstances, when the only real personal 

“bond possible must be a spiritual one, which pre-supposes. 

“individual moral labour on the part of man, only hypocrites 

i “or scoundrels could plead grace to the detriment of mpral 
d i “ duty. 

i Moreover, -the God-man is not the akasi Absolute of 
“the Eastern mystic, nor’ can union with Him be passively 
“one-sided. He is the ‘first fruit of death, the guide, the 

/ “leader, the banner of active life, struggle and improvement, 
“not of a sinking down into a Nirvana. , 

“In any case, whatever the practical results of Christ’s Resur- 

“rection, it is not by them that the question of its ‘truth is to. 
“be decided. It would greatly interest me to know what you 
mwould say to the substance of all this.” 


` 
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MALTA FEVER AND GOATS’ MILK. 


NE of the most decisive instances of the alleged necessity of 
experiments upon animals brought forward by the recently 

established Research Defence Society is that of the extragrdinary 
reduction in the incidence of Malta fever since the prohibition of 
the use of goats’ milk as an article of diet among our troops stationed 
in the island. The public has been dazzled with the statement that 
this reduction is from an annual average of 700 down to six. In 
the following paper I propose to show that the evidence of the 
potency of the germ Micrococcus Melitensis, claimed by its discoverer, 
Sir David Bruce, as the origin of the disease, upon which the goats’ 
milk theory is based, is illusory. 

Malta fever is one of the tropical diseases which has given most 
trouble to our Army and Navy in the Mediterranean. It is a 
kind of low fever. But it is far from being confined to Malta It 
is common among the filthy purlieus of Naples and all along the 
Mediterranean coast; also in the Philippines, in South Africa, Egypt, 
Arabia, India, China, the Fiji Islands, the West Indies, and, in fact, 
all over the world wherever a tropical climate combines with insani- 
tary conditions to create a pestiferous atmosphere. The Malta 
people dislike its being called by the name of their island; and, in 
fact, in medical statistics cases of it often pass under other names. ~ 

Hippocrates described it long before the Christian era, and Galen, 
who lived just after that period. They recognised that it rose and 
fell with the temperature, as it does now, going strong from April to 
September and then declining. As Dr. Ralph Johnstone, of the 
Local Government Board, has shown, it is also largely ‘influenced 
by the density of the population. In 1904 Mr. Lyttelton, as Colonial 
Secretary, obtained a Commission representing the War Office and 
Admiralty and the Civil Government of Malta, to investigate it. 
The Royal Society also appointed an Advisory Board to supervise 
the work of the Commission, under the chairmanship of Colonel Sir 
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David Bruce, who, as is well known, was knighted for his supposed 
discovery of the Malta fever germ. i 

The Commission set to work in a sensible way by sending out an 
expert to examine at Malta the statistics of the fever; to see if any 
light could be thrown on it by testmg the hability to the disease of 
men who drank water, beer, milk, etc. Other investigations followed 
in the same line; but no difference in the cases of disease could be 
observed: The conclusion was that milk was not, statistically, the 
true cause, ' 4 ‘i 

Col. Bruce, however, set to work in another way. He tried to 
discover a microbe: announced that he had found it in goats’ milk, 
and procured an order that goats’ milk should no longer be used by 
the Malta troops. The milk was stopped on the 1st of July, 1906. . 
There is no doubt that the decline of fever in that and the subsequent 
years has been very marked, the fall from 1905 to 1906 having been 
from 643 to 161 cases, according to the medical statistics. But the 
conclusion that the goats’ milk was the causa causans of the fever 
is a very rash one; and still more rash is it to say that the animal 
experiments contributed in any serious way to its discovery. 

Let me consider the course of investigation pursued by Colonel 
Bruce. He took some 150 to 200 monkeys, kept them in cramped- 
up cages, and injected sea-water from the Grand Harbour into them. 
Dust and earth from localities polluted with excreta of fever patients, 
and artificial storms of dust contaminated with urine were blown not 
only into the cages but into the poor creatures’ nostrils. But the 
Micrococcus Melitensis refused to enter into the blood of the monkey. 
Every effort was made, but it was not until the healthy creatures 
were forced to partake of deliberately infected milk and‘to eat a 
decoction of food mixed with the dejecta of their unhealthy com-' 
panions that the bacteria appeared. Then the Commission turned 
to goats. Two thousand were examined, and in the milk of two 
hundred of these the Micrococcus was found, while in the case of 
1,000 what is known as the “agglutinin reaction” was obtained— 
that is to say, a condition of the blood whereby the Micrococci are 
supposed to throng together when the blood serum of an alleged 
‘sufferer from Malta fever, is added to a laboratory cultivation of the 
presumed “specific germ.” The test is an extremely fallacious 
one. The goats alleged to have the fever, or the conditions pre- 
cedent to the fever, showed no outward signs of it whatever.* The 
theory put forward at once was that these goats, apparently in 
perfect health, were the hosts which distributed germs m every part 
of Malta. It should be added that the fever occurs in places where 
these goats are never found. 

Having got so far, the Commissioners reached the conclusion that ` 
goats’ milk was “extremely likely” to be a dangerous article of food, 


* Report of the Commission, Q. 14,242." 
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though they could obtain no proof of this by direct experiment on * 


man. A “fortuitous circumstance,” however, seems to have settled | 


the point in their minds. This is how Colonel Bruce told the story 


before the Royal Commission on Vivisection : 
“The Americans sent over a man to Malta . a . . to 
purchase milch goats. . . . That man bought 65 goats, put 


them on board a steamship, called the St. Nicholas, and took 
them first of all to Antwerp. During the voyage in the Mediter- 
ranean the captain and nearly all the crew—with the exception, I 

' think, of three of four—drank the milk of these goats, and, broadly, 
every man who drank the milk took Malta fever; and even when 
the goats got to America, in spite of all the experience that they 
had had, the wife of the man who was in charge of them there 

ı also took Malta fever, and the man Thompson, who had brought 
the goats from Malta to America, died about that time, and there 
was a suspicion of Malta fever in his case; so that you could 
hardly have had a better experiment on the action of milk than in 
that particular case.” 


The precise data of this sea-story were given by Dr. Eyre’in a 
paper read before-the Royal College of Physicians, London, on 
March 12, 1908, and they are very much at variance with the state- 
ments made "y Colonel Bruce before the Vivisection Commission. 
They are as follows :— . 

The goats were shipped at Malta on August 19th, 1905. The ship 
arrived at Antwerp on September znd. It carried twenty-three 
officers and men and four passengers. “The members of the crew 
“each obtained milk from one goat in his own separate pannikin.” 
Of the crew, eleven left the ship at Antwerp, one went to hospital 
with hernia, and the remaining ten were never traced. (So that when 
Colonel Bruce says: “Broadly, every man who drank the milk took 
“ Malta fever,” he omits to say that more than half of them he knows 
nothing at all about.) 

Of the remaining twelve officers and men, eight fell sick at intervals 
of three to five weeks from embarkation, and in five out df these 
eight the blood showed the agglutinin reaction. Of the four men 
who remained well, two, it is averred, took “very little” because 
“the milk disagreed with them,” and the other two “appear to have 
“always boiled it.” l 

Then came the four passengers (the owner and three goat-herds). 
The blood of one of them showed the agglutinin reaction, and there- 
fore, as he was not ill, it is presumed he was protected by a previous 
attack, “whether recently or remotely it was impossible to say.” 
The man himself, apparently, knew nothing about it. Of the two 
assistant goat-herds “no informatjon could be obtained,” nor is any- 
thing said about the fourth passenger. ` 


‘ 
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Now how do these particulars, which appear to have turned the 
heads of the Mediterranean Commissioners, total up? Of the twenty- 
seven persons who left Malta there are— 

Thirteen as to the condition of whom nothing is known; 
One who went into hospital with hernia ; 
Fite who had nothing the matter with them. 

Grantmg, for the sake of argument, the correctness of „the agglu- 
tinm reaction test, there were but five cases of so-called “ Malta fever” 
out of a total number of twenty-seven passengers and crew, who 
drank freely of goats’ milk on the voyage. And yet Colonel Bruce 
told the Vivisection Commissioners: “ Broadly, every man who drank 
“the milk took Malta fever”! 

But more follows. These self-same goats were transferred to the 
quarantine station at Antwerp, and remained there for five days. 


“The staff of the quarantine station and many individuals in 
‘the neighbourhood are said to have partaken of the milk both raw 
and boiled during the five days the goats were detained there, but 
no information can be obtained of the subsequent occurrence of 
cases of illness resembling the Melitensis Septicemia.”’ 


Then the goats were transhipped on the SS. Sz. Andrew for New 
York with sixty-three persons on board. 


‘t Most of these drank of the milk, but the master of the ship 
and also its owners state that none of the men suffered from any 
illness.” - 


In spite of what the man in the street would consider an indis- 
putable proof that the goats had nothing the ‘matter with them, the 
milk was bacteriologically exammed, and 


‘the micrococcus found in two of them and afterwards from 


several (sic) more.” K 


Consequently, twenty-five, nearly half the goats, were destroyed, 
“as being infected and infective,” in obedience to bacteriological 
laws, although there was not the remotest evidence that they had 
infected a solitary soul on the voyage. 

Now’comes a peculiar circumstance. Colonel Bruce stated: 


‘The man Thompson who had brought the goats from Malta 
to America died about that time and there was a suspicion of 
Malta fever in his case; so that you could hardly have had a 

_better experiment on the action of milk than in that particular 
case.” ` ` ` 


Turning to Dr. Eyre’s report on this particular case, he says: 


‘‘ Their owner died in January, 1906, from ‘ bilateral pneumonia 
following influenza,’ and ab@ut whose medical history, qué 
Melitensis Septicemia, no evidence can be obtained.” 
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Thus.it will be seen that, out of ninety known persons who drank 
this milk from Malta to: Antwerp and from Antwerp to New York, , 
besides an unknown number in the neighbourhood of Antwerp who 
drank it for. five days whilst the animals were quarantined, and 


~ another unknown quantity in New York, there were only five that 


even the Commissioners can convict of suffermg from Malta fever, 
and these five are judged, not by clinical symptoms (for no competent 
person diagnosed the malady on the voyage), but by a very question- 
able laboratory examination after their recovery. 

(Colonel Bruce claims that this case “clinched the fact that the goats 
“of Malta act as a reservoir of the poison of Malta fever, and that 
“human beings are infected by drinking the milk of these animals.”*. 
Such a conclusion is astounding. It is true that “the wife of the 
“man in charge of the goats” contracted the fever three months after 
the goats had been landed in America and the suspicious ones had 
been destroyed. For those months she had been drinking bacterio- 
logically pure milk Of the scores of others who must have been 


`- drinking the milk during the voyage and afterwards not one instance 


of illness can be discovered. The case is clearly against, and not- in 


favour of, Colonel Bruce’s contention. 


Let us return to Malta. Let us see how the connection kove 
goats milk and Malta fever in the island is established by Colonel 
Bruce. In considering the statistics it should be remembered that ` 
there is no definition, so to speak, no means of accurately diagnosing 


_the fever. Dr. Eyre admits this. Practically its only symptom is 


— fever, with every possible variation of temperature in different cases. 
‘Diseases that are not Malta fever at all may be, and frequently are, 
classified under that.name. Colonel Bruce appreciated this fact, pre- 
sumably, . when he told the Commission (Q. 14,304) “simple continued 
“fever is one of those vague_terms in which is probably included a 

“number of mild cases of Malta fever.” Indeed, in Q. 14,395 he had 
already admitted that it would be a matter of guesswork, at the end 


` of a case, even for an experienced man, to say whether the case had 


been enteric or Malta fever. It may be imagined that statistics are 


< not under such circumstances of much value for scientific purposes. 


-But Colonel Bruce, though he disparages the statistical method in 


connection with the work of the late Captain Hughes at Malta, finally 


- appeals to it in support of his own theory. Let us therefore consider 


> 


the statistics, and give Colonel Bruce the benefit of the fact that these 


„statistics are probably worthless. But my main point is that these 


statistics, so far from confirming his theory, are even more destructive 
than the cargo-boat statistics. 

His table of admissions of cases of Malta fever comprises statistics 
from 1897 up to the end of October, 1906. When, however, the ratio 
of admissions to the strength of the troops is worked out for each 
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separate year it becomes apparent that, although the troops were 
using goats’ milk continuously right up to July 1, 1906, there were 
' marked differences in the rate of attack—a fact which shows that 
there must have been other aeter besides goats’ milk to account 
for them 


Incidence of Malta Fever among Troops in Malta from 1897 to 1908. 









Ratio of Attack 








Year. Strength. Admissions. 
1897 8,023 
1898 7:390 
' 1899 1425 
1900 8,140 
S| Igor 8,136 
1902 8,758 
1903 8,903 
1904 9,120 
1905 8,294 
1906 6,661 
1907 51700 
1908 6,630 








The fluctuations from year to year by no means bear out Colonel 
Bruce’s assertion (Q. 14,485) that “Malta fever cases were getting more 
“numerous . . . up to the year of the Commission.” There is 
but one year which stands out prominently beyond every other, and 
that is the year 1905, during which the Commission was sitting at 
Malta. Why the ratio of attack should then have more than doubled 
that of the preceding year without any alteration whatever in the 
general consumption of goats’ milk is a question that must immedi- 
ately arrest the attention of every thoughtful and unprejudiced mind. 
This abnormal rise is quite as remarkable as the abnormal decline 
in the year following, to which Colonel. Bruce drew such special 
attention, and it is surprising that the witness was not asked to 
explain this phenomenon. 

Now the goats’ milk was not stopped until July I, 1906, and yet 
there was a sudden drop in Malta fever admissions from 643 in 1905 
down to'r21 during the first six months of 1906, in spite of the fact 
that the troops were drinking goats’ milk as before. Only a mind 
obsessed by a fixed idea could ever conclude that the stoppage of 
the consumption of goats’ milk from July to October accounted for 
a sudden decrease of Malta fever from January to June of the same 
year | a 
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But there is another curious fallacy connected with'the Malta fever 
statistics. It is found by reference to'the Public Health Report of 
Malta for 1907-8, where a tabular contrast is drawn between the 
number of attacks of Malta fever among the ‘military and the civil 
population as follows :— ` 


Bea Garrison. 








| 
| | 
Average number of cases, 1899 to } | 15 
1905 2 

Number of cases for 1906-7 159 

` | | 

| | 

1 





yn ” ” 1907-8 II 


gor | 





í 


The chief general medical officer comments upon this table thus: 


“A budget of 501 cases and 44 deaths, due to a preventible 
disease, cannot be said to indicate a satisfactory state of affairs, 
particularly in view of the striking results obtained where efficient 
measures have been taken to check the disease by the elimination of 
infected milk.” 


But to draw conclusions from a comparison of the number of cases 
of disease in two communities without taking note of the relation 
which those numbers bear to the respective populations in which 
they occur is not a method of presenting statistics one would expect 
from a person holding an important official position. If, however, 
we correct the table for populations we find that the attack rate 
among the military during the first period was twelve times ın excess . 
of that of the civil population. In 1907 the ratio is fairly equalised. 

One would have thought that any Fourth Standard schoolboy would 
. have realised at a glance that here was a state of things with which 
the consumption of goats’ milk could have no possible connection. 
That a picked, well-fed military population should suffer so dispro- 
portionately to a mixed civil population is clear evidence that there 
must have been some circumstance or circumstances at work which 
cannot be explained by such a theory. And even though some 
plausible excuse was advanced as to why the Maltese civil popula- 
tion has suffered at a less rate than the military, that would not 
excuse the official medical authorities in their effort to persuade the 
` public by incomplete and unscientific statistics that they are suffering 
considerably more. 

There has been, however, another control experiment going on in 
the Navy which presents a remarkable contrast to the conditions 
which have obtained in the Army. 


Pa 
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In order to avoid an accumulation of detailed statistical tables, I 
will merely present one table showing the average incidence and 
fatality of Malta fever occurring in the Army and Navy respectively 
from 1901-1906, together with the number of days of sickness 
involved. in each. 



























= Incidence Fatality | Total days’ Average days’ - 
' per 1,000. per cent, | sickness. sickness per man. 
38°5 277 233,640 


17'2 1'75 91,029 





Now here are equal conditions both in the personnel of the popu- 
lations and as regards the use of goats’ milk. And yet the attack rate 
of' the disease in the Army is more than double that of the Navy, 
The case mortality is 58 per cent. higher, and the average days’ 
sickness per man is considerably more than twice as great. ; 

‘Whatever excuse may be urged for this greater severity in every 
detail obtaining in the Army over the Navy, one thing\is absolutely 
clear, that even if goats’ milk be a factor at all in the disease it 
cannot be the only factor. And to complain of the “wastage” in 
the Services without properly accounting for the marked differences 
in the wastage is neither scientific investigation nor statistical 
accuracy. i 

There is, however, yet another point I must allude to under this 
head before I pass on. Colonel Bruce stated (14,201) that— 


! “We have had in the garrison at Malta an average of 700 men 
down with this fever, for, on an average, 120 days each up to 
last year. . . . So that there is yearly saved to the State the 
Services of almost a whole regiment of soldiers, and 7oo men 

, from remaining in hospital 120 days with a painful illness.” 


How Colonel Bruce makes this calculation passes the comprehension 
of anyone not in possession of “the scientific mind.” In the highest 
year on record (1905) there were not more than 643 cases. Taking 
the number of admissions. of Malta fever for the past ten years up 
to 1906, the average per annum works out at only 284, so that instead 
of “almost a whole regiment of soldiers” (about 1,000‘men) being 
“lost to the State every year,” there were less than 300 annually out 
of an average of 8,000 men; and instead of “an average of 700 men 
“down with this fever for, on an average, 120 days each up to last 
“ year,” the average number, according to Colonel Bruce’s own figures, 
could not have been more than 94. And yet Colonel Bruce’s extra- 
ordinary exaggeration ‘has been apparently accepted by the Vivi- 
section Commissioners, sedulously advertised by the Research Defence 
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' Society on its platform and in its publications, and published in public 


newspapers and medical journals throughout the world. i 
I have said that the available statistics are not reliable, owing to 
the illusory nature of Malta fever. I wish to develop this point and 
to show how differently statistics look when viewed from the point 
_of view of the goats’ milk theory and from that of any other theory. 
Taking first of all the official military statistics from 1897 to 1908 
under the two respective heads, and calculating the annual ratio of 

each pêr 1,000 to total cases, we get the result as follows :— 


Cases of “ Malta Fever” and “Simple Continued Fever” among 
British Troops in Malta, 1897-1908 inclusive. 





Malta Fever. | Simple Cont. Fever. |Percentage of Total Cases. 

















Strength. Simple Cont. 
‘ever, 
8,023 18'0 82'0 
7,390 saan 88°3 
J425 Bii Pae 
8,140 eg baie 
8,136 17'4 82'6 
8,758 EE 
8,903 ie ei 
9,120 I19'0 8r'o 
8/294 35° ape 
6,661 24°0 760 
5,700 33 96°7 
6:80 r6, 984 








It will be noticed that, except in the years 1903 and 1905, the 
relative proportions of Malta fever to simple continued fever remain 
very much the same until the year 1907. In the latter year there is 
a sudden drop in Malta fever from 24.0 to 3-3 cases per 1,000, but 
in these same two years there is a corresponding rise in the proportion 
of simple continued fever. The ratio during the full year of the 
sitting of the Commission, when “Malta fever” was “in the air,” 
was only 65 per cent.; but in 1908 the proportion rose to 98-4 per 
cent—that is, an increase of 51 per cent. This peculiarity can only 
be accounted for by differences in nomenclature and not in disease. 
“Malta fever” practically disappeared from the military medical 


. vocabulary when the order for the stoppage of goats’ milk went forth, 


and the term “simple continued fever” took its place. 


y 


he 
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Turning to the statistics of the Navy for the same period, as sup- 
, plied by the Medical Department of the Adoura a very striking 
contrast appears throughout. 


Cases pf “ Malta Fever” and “ Simple Continued Fever” on Medi- 
terranean Station, 1897 to 1907, inclusive. 


(The figures for 1908 are not yet ready.) 













Malta Fever. Simple Continued Fever. 












































Ratio i Ratio ~ 
Year. | Strength. | Cases. per 1,000. Cases. per 1,000. 
, 3 ` G 
1897 11,920 546 458 552 
1898 12,680 359 28°31 538 
1899 | 13,630, 195 14°3 497 
1g00 14,250 317 22°24 387 
1901 14,070 252 179r ` 323 | 
1902 18,470 354 1916 j 433 
1903 18,410 389 18°41 287 
1904 | 19,590 333 16°99 401 
1905 14,360 270 18'8 174 
1906 |° 12,130 145 11°95 99 
1907 10,530 14 1°32 IIO 











Now ‘what 1s peculiar about this table is— 

1st—That there is no such excessive disproportion ave ‘ Malta. 
“fever” and “simple continued fever” as,in the military 
statistics. Instead of “simple continued fever” being frequently 
four times in excess of Malta fever, they maintain a fairly 
equal proportion throughout. , 

and—There are none of the sudden rises and falls as in the military 
table, and although there is a slight inclination in 1907 to 
exalt “ simple continued fever” and to disparage “ Malta fever,” 
yet the average is fairly constant. 

3rd—The attack rates under both heads are inconsiderable compared 
with the military figures. 

4th—Right away from the year 1897 down to 1907 there is, with . 
slight variations, a steady decline under both heads. The drop ` 
from 1905 to 1906 is not sudden and disproportionate as in the 


military table. 
5th—The decline in “ Malta fever” from 1897 to 1905 is no less than, 
5 59 per cent, and in “simple continued fever” the decline is as 


much as 74 per cent. during the same period. And yet goats’ 


a 
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milk was being’ used by the sailors the whole of that time. 
The decline since 1906, when goats’ milk was stopped, is only 
proportionate to the steady decline which had been taking 
' place for ten years. 
> j gal 4 
It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the stoppage of goats milk 
cannot explain the decrease of “ Malta fever” and “simple continued 
“fever” in the Navy, nor can it explain the remarkable difference in 
- the attack rates between the Army and Navy, nor yet the variations 
of the one compared with those of the other. Everyone other than 
those possessed of “the scientific mind” will be forced to admit that 
there must be factors associated with the incidence of Malta fever 
_ outside and apart altogether from goats’ milk which can alone explain 
. these disparities in the two branches of His Majesty’s Service. The 
military statistics are (no doubt quite honestly) drawn up from the 
_ point of view of the goats’ milk theory. They differ fundamentally 
from the naval statistics, though the sailors were ‘ot less subject 
- to the virulence of goats’ milk than the soldiers. The difference of 
the total number of cases of fever (leaving nomenclature aside) has 
__ clearly sqme cause in the different environment of the men. This 
` fact is brought out even more strongly by the statistics of fever among | 
the civil population, to which I now turn; premising that the civil 
authorities take their own view as to what is Malta and, what is 
“simple continued” fever. The following table deals with the years 
1897-1909 :— 


a Mediterranean Fever” and “ Simple Continued Fever,” Civil 
Population, 1897-1909. ` ; 








Year. | Mediterranean Fever. | simp Continued Fever. 
1897 568 ! 107 
1898 5I0 125 
1899 822 II4 
1900 j 642 ' 80 
, J901 624 ! 60 
1902-3 i 589 NE 66 
1903-4 s ae : E 

robe | @maaciat | SE 
1906-7 year) 714 ap 42 
1907-8 501 | 5 








1908-9 4 463 | ' II 





' Here we see at a glance that the incidence among the civil popula- 
tion (numbering about 200,000) bears no comparison to that of either 
-the military or naval populations, although goats’ milk forms a 
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constant article of diet among the former, and is used to a far greater 
extent than by the soldiers and sailors. The attack rate_to the 
population is comparatively insignificant; and the relation which 
“Malta fever” bears to “simple continued fever” is in such marked 
contrast to that of the Army and Navy, although al three communi- 
ties were, until 1906, in the sdme condition as regards the use of 
goats’ milk, that the above table affords still further evidence that 
the two maladies aré one and the same thing, and the titles are mere 
differences of nomenclature given according to the fancy of the 
medical attendants. 


In order, therefore, to get a fair view of the respective differences 
of incidence among the three populations I will combine “ Malta 
“fever” and “simple continued fever” under the one head of 
“ Mediterranean fever,” and give a graphic presentation of the average 
attack rate for the nine years, 1897 to 1905 inclusive, during which 
period all alike drank goats’ milk unhindered. 

















|| Military | Ratio per || Naval |Ratioper|| Civil | Ratio per 
Years. | Cases, tooo Cases, 1,000 Cases. | 1,000, 
1897 to | 
eee } 1,472 180°0 | 725 49°5 | 717 | 





_ , Thus, whilst the average attack rate per annum of “ Mediterranean 
“fever” during the nine years among the military population reached 
the enormous total of 180 per 1,000, that of the Navy only reached 
49-5, and the civil population the small total of 4.1. In short, the 
military attack rate was nearly four times greater than the naval and 
45 times greater than that of the civil population. Considering that 
all drank goats’ milk equally, none but “the scientific mind” could 
ever conclude that this article of diet was responsible for such 
vagaries in its attentions to different communities of people. 
Further, if we take the combined attack rate of “ Malta fever” and 
“ “simple continued fever” for 1907 (there are no Navy statistics avail- 
able for 1908) for the three populations, and compare it with the 
foregoing averages, we obtain a still further marked contrast. 














“Military. | Navy. — 
” Cages. Ratio. | Cases. | Ratio 
| | 
1897 | 
to 1472 18o0'o fp 725 49°5 
1905 | 
| 
1907 354 | 583 | 124 | I7 
- : | 








It will be seen that there has been a reduction all round, not only 
in the military and naval populations, among which the consumption 
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of goats’ milk has been stopped, but also ın the civil population, which 
is still drinking goats’ milk as before. In the latter case the 
exceedingly low average ratio was still further reduced by nearly 
50 per cent. But it will be noticed that, although “ Malta fever” has 
disappeared from the Army and Navy tables it still remains under 
another name. The military attack rate is still twenty-nine times 
greater than the civil, but its proportion of excess compared with 
the Navy, instead of decreasing has increased. This fact points to 
something radically wrong in the military environment, for which 
goats’ milk cannot be held responsible. 

Tis true there is a marked improvement in the attack rate of 
Mediterranean fever among the military population, but it is never- 
theless five times greater than that of the Navy, whilst the naval 
attack rate is five times in excess of that of the civil population. 

Finally, in leaving the question of nomenclature I note that, whilst 
the Official Report for the civil population for 1908 states that there 
were 501 cases of “ Mediterranean” (or “ Malta”) fever and only five 
of “simple continued fever,” the Military Report states that they had 
only five cases of “ Malta fever” and 303 of “simple continuéd fever.” 
Thus it would seem that if you drink goats’ milk you now suffer from. 
“Malta fever,’ but if you do not drink goats’ milk you contract 
“Simple Continued fever”! 

Colonel Bruce told the Royal Commission (14,209): 


“I always encourage the use of the term ‘Malta Fever,’ in 
order to drive the Maltese to try to remove ‘the stigma from their 
island. After they have purified their herds, then we will see 
abcut re-naming this fever.” 


And he goes on to suggest that his own name shall be attached to it. 
Apparently “the scientific mind” of Colonel Sir David Bruce retains, 
after all, some lingering doubts as to whether the goats are as guilty 
as he assumes, else he would hardly talk of re-naming a fever which, 
if the herds were “ purified,” should, according to his theory, become 
altogether extinct! 

it is clear enough that the fever, call it what you will, for which 
Malta has been renowned, is not related to goats’ milk at all. I have 
no doubt that it is a filth disease, and can only be stamped out by © 
destroying the filthy conditions that breed it. I recently visited 
Malta for the express purpose of investigating the question, and 
among my fellow-passengers were some soldiers’ wives returning 
there. ` They described to me the reprehensibly insanitary conditions 
prevailing at St. Elmo Barracks, where they had lived for a consider- 
able time. To use their own words, these conditions “were enough 
“to produce any fever, and’ before we were removed to the new 
“barracks on the hill there was continued ill-health.” 
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I thought very little more of this circumstance until one day I visited 
the famous military hospital of the Knights of St., John, in Valetta, 
a fine old building, containing the largest hospital ward in the world. 
The nurse in charge who showed me- over explained that during 
the epidemic of 1905, when more than 600 soldiers were attacked 
with Malta fever, they had beds all down both sides of the great 
ward and along its centre, and she added, “they nearly all came from 
“St. Elmo Barracks, just at the bottom of the hill there,” pointing 
to it as we stood upon the flat-roofed terrace. She went on to explain 
that all grades in that barracks—officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men—went down under “Malta fever.” Then I remembered 
what the soldiers’ wives had told me, and I wended my way to St. 
Elmo Barracks in the hope of seeing it for myself. But the com- 
manding officer refused me admission except as far as the chapel. 
This only afforded an opportunity of seeing but a small portion of 
the gloomy, low-lying fort, surrounded by enormous walls and 


-uninviting moats. But I ascertained from the guard that, whereas 


« 


until the time of the 1905 outbreak it had been populated by two 
battalions of troops (roughly 2,000 men), only three companies of 
artillery now occupied it, the bulk of the military having been removed, 
as the soldiers’ wives had told me, to higher and healthier quarters 
in up-to-date barracks under better sanitary conditions. 

With a view to obtaining statistical information, I enquired of the 
Secretary of State for War as to the number of soldiers in each of 
the barracks in Malta during the past ten years, and the incidence 
respectively in each of “ Malta fever” and “ simple continued fever.” 
The official reply was to the effect that there were over ‘eighty bar- 
racks and forts on the island, and the information could not be 
supplied. I then asked for the statistics in regard to St. Elmo 
Barracks only for that period. The answer was that they had no 
statistics of the strength of the troops in that particular barracks 
until the ist of January, 1905, and that they had no record of illness 
affecting the soldiers quartered there. I thereupon asked for the 
figures as to strength of troops in St. Elmo Barracks, Malta, from - 
ist January, 1905, to date. Mr. Haldane supplied the following, 
table :— i 


Year. No. of Troops. 
1905 aar e tug: e e 665 
TOGO: aan sed: ype e e 83 
' 1907 ee e e e wee 165 
TQOB ee e nee tee e 238 
TOOQ ee wee nee nee tee 229 


1 R 3 

This table fully justified my suspicions and corroborated the 
evidence I had obtained in Malta. Apparently the barracks were 
much more crowded prior to 1905, when some 2,000 troops were 
stationed there. f 
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But the sudden drop in the strength from 665 in 1905 (the year 
of the highest attack rate of “Malta fever” among the troops in 
' Malta—namely, 643) down to only 83 in 1906 ıs synchronous with 
the equally sudden drop in Malta fever, which fell from 643 in 1905 
to 161 in 1906. The strength of troops at the St. Elmo ~Barracks 
has remained low ever since, and so has “Malta” and “simple con? 
“tinued fever.” Apparently in 1905 the whole of the susceptible 
material was used up, and the epidemic fizzled out, leaving behind ~ 
just the ordinary quota of fevers among the troops generally on the 


- island. This appears to be the simple solution of the problem, with- 


out any intervention of the fanciful goats’ milk theory. It should 
also be noted that there was a reduction of 1,633 soldiers in the island 
‘from 1905-7, a reduction of 31 per cent. 

The problem of stamping out the fever lies in the creation of 
perfect sanitary conditions in the “eighty barracks’ and forts” on 
the island, and in the exercise of common sense. Great improvement 
has already resulted from the new medical regulations forbidding 
parade or bathing in the heat of the day, cutting off leave on the . 
days following pay-day, and ensuring the supply of suitable headgear. 
Büt the problem cannot be solved until tke Grand Harbour and 
Marsamuscetto Harbour, the cesspools of centuries, are cleansed ; 
till an adequate sewage system is carried through the island and all 
sewage is taken far out to sea. Efforts of great importance are now 
being made in all these directions, and the general health of the 
community is steadily improving, as shown by the fact that the 
death-rate among the civil (goats’-milk drinking) population ‘is the 
lowest for at least 35 years. In Sliema, where the new drainage 
system was only completed about eighteen months ago, the death-rate 
has dropped from 27.25 to 23-85. In other towns and districts where 
there is no perfected drainage system the death-rate remains about 
the same, and in some cases has increased. The greatly improved 
condition of the Grand Harbour accounts for the improvement of 
the health of the sailors. Unhealthy barracks and forts determine the 
,high fever rate in the case of the military population. It will be 
time enough to talk about the healthy little Maltese goat as the host 
of the Micrococcus Melitensis when the elementary principles of 
hygiene have been applied to the problem and have failed: All the 
evidence that we possess goes to show that the problem is one of 
sanitation. Sir David Bruce has certainly not established his case. 
But we may hope that the publicity given to the question during 
the last few years will lead the Government to face the sanitary 
problem that lies before them. 


a WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. . 


RUINOUS EXPENDITURE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 


HE pressing need of money, making itself felt more acutely 
T now than ever before, has become the main motive power of 
parliaments and governments throughout the world. In some cases 
the necessity of devising fresh means of raising funds for military 
and naval purposes has imparted a new direction to the foreign as 
well as the domestic policy of the Great Powers. Russia, legitimately 
eager to attract British capital for the development of her enormous 
mineral and other resources, is amicably sidling up closer to her 
whilom rival, Great Britain, and by a graceful captatio benevolentiæ 
her ministry of trade and commerce under the autocratic Tsar is 
presided over by an able official who is commonly regarded as a 
staunch adherent of British constitutional tenets. Again, Russia’s 
parliamentary representatives with the Speaker at their head have 
honoured. England with a non-official visit, and entertain the hope 
that the Tsar, seeing a stream of British gold flow into his dominions, 
will listen with greater deference in the future than in the past to 
the well meant ‘counsels of Bntish politicians who have given,a cer- 
tificate of parliamentary competency to “his Majesty's Opposition,” 
and are never tired of advising him to take a leaf from latter day 
English history and bestow parliamentary government upon the 
naticnalities that acknowledge this sceptre. In Germany financial 
cares having split that curious coalition of Liberals and Conservatives, 
which is undoubtedly the most astonishing piece of work achieved 
by Prince Bülow during the ten years of his Chancellorship, have . 
effected far-reaching changes in the political domain. And in Great 
Britain the parliamentary fight over Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
bids fair to be one of the fiercest ever fought since the days of 
Mr. Gladstone. It may lead to far-ranging results if Lord Lans- 
downe’s announcement that the Lords will do their duty be fulfilled 


‘ 
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in the sense in which it was generally understood. Turkey is suffering 
for lack of financial nourishment, her navy, like the dry bones in 
the prophet’s Vision waiting to have the breath of life wafted into 
them, is still but a word suggestive of hope; her army, although with 
_.no immediate prospect of reorganisation, is still much more than a 
brilliant memory, while the necessity of postponing indefinitely the 
satisfaction of her cultural needs is a cause of national despondency. 


TURKEY IS IN EARNEST ABOUT INVITING 
FOREIGN CAPITAL. 


In order to attract capital, without which the Sultan’s advisers now 
tardily confess that the resources of the country must lie undeveloped 
and the Treasury remain empty, the Government has framed an 
important Bill in favour of foreign investors, which will probably 
have become law before these pages see the light. The subjects 
dealt with in this Bill are strikes and labour syndicates, and the 
standpoint of the legislator has been that of the foreign investor. If, 
argued the Minister, capitalists with their money are to be enticed 
into the Turkish Empire, something more must be offered to them 
than they can obtain in more enlightened realms where the risks are 
less. In most countries the foreign as well as the native capitalist 
has to battle with strikes and to reckon with trades-unions and work- 
men’s syndicates, which sometimes handicap employers, upset their 
calculations, and blast their hopes. And in Turkey the germs of the 
same growths have manifested themselves. In Salonika, for instance, 
syndicates exist and already strikes have been organised, against 
which the resistance of the capitalists proved unavailing. This 
creates a danger which the new Bill will obviate. Working men’s 
syndicates and labour strikes are prohibited as criminal in all enter- 
prises carried on by the State or by foreigners exploiting a State 
concession or enjoying a State guarantee. This is certainly a bitter pill 
for the Ottoman operative. But it will be gilded very shortly by a 
Workman’s Protection Act. Meanwhile the Anti-Strike Law is an 
indirect invitation to the foreign capitalist to cast his bread on 
Turkish waters with the certainty that he will receive it again after 
not too many days. And now Russia will be obliged to follow suit or 

* resign herself to the alternative. 

France too—the rentier among the world’s States—is becoming 
painfylly aware of the necessity of giving another turn to the taxation- 
screw. She, too, must contribute her fair share of sacrifice to the 
Golden Calf which of late years has usurped the European throne of 
the God of War. Accordingly each class of the population looks 
trustfully to the others for the sacrifice and to itself for the part of 
approving spectator. The well-to-do elements, who are fully repre- 
sented in the Legislature, shift almost every burden to the broad 


? 
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shoulders of the people. And the people, discontented, are becoming 
permeated with socialist doctrines, buoyed up with socialist illusions. 
The gulf between the working man and! the bourgeois is ever widen- 

and mere radicalism of the type that came into power with 
M. Clemenceau i is become an abomination to the lack-alls. The entire 
political fabric in France is ramshackle, and through the crevices one 
seems to descry anarchy and chaos. Some of the speeches delivered 
recently by working men at meetings called by their parliamentary 
spokesmen have a very ominous sound about them. France bids fair 
to continue to be the land of social and political experiments. © 


( 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND SCANDINAVIA. 


The financial shoe that appeared to fit Austria-Hungary as neatly. 
as a glove is beginning to pinch her severely. People expected that 
it would. The bills for the grandiose preparations made last winter 
are now coming in, and the sums required are formidable. The new 
ships will also necessitate considerable outlay. In September a 
programme will be laid before the nation’s representatives. It will 
include four first-class battleships of 19,000—20,000 tons displace- 
ment, three cruisers of the Admiral Spaun type (3,500 tons displace- 
ment), a flotilla of torpedo boats, four submarines and two Danube 
ships. Altogether, the estimated cost will not be less than 270 
million Austrian crowns, of which 174 millions would be payable by 
Austria and 96 millions by Hungary. In this perspective there is 
one ray of comfort for the subjects of Franz Josef. Nothing is being 
said about the speed with which those vessels are to be built, and 
that is a most important point. Like the man, who, having been 
condemned to death but permitted to choose the kind of extinction 
' he would prefer, chose to die of old age, the Austro-Hungarian’ tax- 


payer may perhaps be allowed to go on for a long time to come. 


without any additional tax for the new naval programme. But the 
old ones are heavy: enough. 

Denmark, after having long lagged behind in the race for such 
relative efficiency as the interests of national defence demand, has at 
last given up the race in despair. That is the true meaning of her 
fateful resolve to limit her defences to superfluous preparations against 
a land attack which she is not likely ever to experience. And one is 
warranted in fearing that the independence of Denmark will not 
weather the next politica] storm in Europe. Sweden, on the other 
hand, whose people are the stuff of which warriors and: heroes are 
made, is exerting herself to the utmost. But the conclusion is fore- 
gone. She is being crushed little by little economically, and thus 
hindered from doing what she otherwise could and would do to hold 
her own among Continental nations. Industry is the only source 


í 


~ 
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from which the Swedes could draw the wherewithal to keep their 
army ın its present admirable condition and its land in a state of 
effective defence. But the steady mflow of German ‘manufactured 
goods, many of them purporting to be of Swedish ongin, bearing 
Swedish inscriptions and garnished with Swedish proverbs, keeps 
Swedish enterprise in check. And there is no remedy. A tariff war 
with Germany has often been thought of and sometimes proposed. 
But the rattling of the German sabre and the tightening of the mailed 
fist have, Swedish politicians affirm, intimidated the gallant Scandi- 
navians, whose spirit 1s willing but whose purses are void. 


t 


“ 


NECESSITOUS JAPAN. 


Japan is also in financial difficulties. The burden which the cam- 
paign against Russia laid upon the shoulders of her‘spirited people 
was much too heavy for them. Even now they are tottering under 
it, and the knowledge of this fact, tardily borne in upon the Russians, 
is causing these to gnash their teeth in impotent rage at the thought 

‘that they stayed their hand at the very moment when it behoved 
them to strike hardest. “Another three months,” General Linievitch 
remarked to me shortly before he died, “and we should have turned ~ 
“the tide of fortune. I said this at the time, but to no purpose. And 
“yet it was no mere prophecy, but a matter of certain knowledge. 
“Our fate was then in our own hands, but we laid it in the hands of 
“the pacifist civilians of Portsmouth.” This may be a truth or a 
patriotic delusion. : But Japans financial troubles have long been a 
matter of common knowledge, and from this, knowledge Russia might 

+ have inferred with certitude the needlessness of plunging headlong 
into the ruinous expenditure demanded by the Amoor Railway. A 
hundred millions sterling would have been saved. And the Govern- 
ment of the Tsar, like those of the lesser Powers, are at their wits’ 
end for money. The present Finance Minister, competent observers 
admit, has done his best to retrench unnecessary expenses, to cut and 
pare. But paltry makeshifts of this kind are inadequate. A creative 
act, a financial miracle, could alone supply what is needed. Hopes 
are entertained that British capital may begin to find its way into 
European as well as Asiatic Russia, now that the two countries are 
so amicably disposed towards each other. And in the long run it 
may. But in the meantime something must be done or else endured 
by Russia. 

SWELLING BUDGETS ARE REVOLUTIONISING 

THE WORLD. 


In a word, budgets are everywhere swelling with unwonted rapidity 
and to an extent that fills one with grave disquietude. Trade and 
industry run a risk of being handicapped’; prohibition may one day 
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be substituted for protection; class barriers, where they are stilt ` 
standing, are being gradually swept away; the accumulation of 
industrial wealth is being discouraged and may yet be frankly pre- 
vented; to the State will be enttusted the task of spending most of 
the increment earned as well as unearned; the growth of culture will 
necessarily be checked and socialistic legislation favoured. It may 
seem, and probably is, an exaggeration to ascribe all these various 
effects to the wasting of the national resources on military and naval 
armaments which was begun and is being persisted in by Germany. 
But the statement will not be gainsaid that Germany 1s now the only 
obstacle to an international covenant which would enable the peoples 
' of Europe to cut down their annual expenditure at least by one- 
“fourth. To that extent, therefore, a causal nexus between the two 
phenomena exists. Those British friends of Germany who seek to 
justify her present policy of naval construction on the ground that a 
great military Power requires a correspondingly large navy, will not 
deny that a formula could be devised which would satisfy all such 
reasonable aims while dispensing European peoples from the irksome 
sacrifices which they are now forced to offer up. x 
But every evil raised to a certain high power brings its own remedy 
or palliative. Travel far enough west and you get at last to the east. 
One of the consequences of the incessant demands upon the aation’s 
generosity made by German militarism will, it is surmised, ultimately 
be the extinction of those parliamentary parties whose policy of 
“expansion is' responsible for this vast unproductive outlay and the 
elevation to power of democrats, or even socialists, whose advent will 
mark the end of militarism. Socialism, furthered by militarism, by 
German militarism, would indeed be a bit of caustic trony in the life 
of the nations. Money, the art of spending it judiciously, and the 
spirit of patriotic self-denial combined, are now instrumental in post- 
poning, and some people fancy obviating altogether, the necessity of 
actually waging war. But the respite is only temporary. Besides, . 
history shows that in the long run a people may be ruined as effec- 
tually by wasting its present resources on soldiers, fortresses, battle- 
ships and ammunition as by sacrificing the lives of its citizens in 
actual warfare. That was the fate that overtook the old German 
Empire. It died of the effects of financial inanition. f 
It: would, of course, be a mistake to assume that the present . 
German Empire has reached this critical stage or is within easy 
distance of it Thanks to her splendid army—the most formidable 
the world has eyer seen—and her excellent navy, which is steadily 
growing in‘numbers and efficiency, she has for thirty-eight years been | 
dispensed from risking the lives of her sons on the field of battle. 
To-day her people, despite their belauded love of peace, have granted 
their government half-a milliard marks for war. -Half a milliard 
marks, in addition to the other annual contributions which they make 
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for their army and navy, their airship schèmes,!and their social legis- ` 


“. c Jation, constitute a convincing proof of the true patriotic spirit. And 


the end is not yet. Herr Sydow has drawn on the German nation for 
a larger sum than Mr. Lloyd George is asking the British people for. 
Yet everybody in Germany who takes an interest either in politics or 
taxation is alive to the fact that the Kaisers government have under- 
stated their needs. Count Posadowsky, for instance, who once 
, Managed the business of the Imperial treasury, stated, with charac- 
teristic bluntness, that at least another two hundred million marks will 
be required. And the German people will contribute the money 
unmurmuringly. The greatest land army, the second greatest navy, 
and the heaviést social burdens are being gladly supported by this 
- enterprising people, who have seemingly made up their minds that 
their future will be on the water as well as on the land, and who at 
any rate recognise the “categorical imperative of duty.” With them 
week-ending has not yet become~-imperative. In this one of its 


p aspects the behaviour of Germany is a noble spectacle, and even we ~ 
¢ 


cannot withhold our admiration. 


MILITARISM THE MOTHER OF SOCIALISM. 


+ 


“But there are other and graver sides to this international- money- 
war. The degree to which it is taxing the endurance of the masses 
cannot, we are told, be raised much higher nor persisted in much 
longer. Hence, unless one or other of the competing groups gives 
way, the protests of the democracy may assume dangerous forms and 
lead to dire results. Already the masses are endeavouring to apply 
the suggestion made in the days of yore when kings ruled in virtue 
of a divine right and wars often originated in personal’ jealousy or 
family feuds. It was once proposed that when two monarchs declared ' 
war against each other, in these conditions, they should be obliged to 
cross swords with each other and go on until one or other was killed, 
instead of compelling their subjects to do the fighting. To-day the 


` masses are clamouring to have the main burdens of taxation: for 


offensive and defensive purposes laid on the shoulders of the wealthy. 
and well-to-do classes and to leave the others almost exempt. That 
at bottom is the gist of the present troubles‘ in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Russia, Austria and Japan. “You have the lion’s 
“share in the government of the country and in the wealth which the , 
“nation produces. It is only fair, therefore, that you should also have , 
“the lion’s share of the fmancial burden.” Such is the’ gist of 
the argument-one hears against the well-to-do in most countries. of 
Europe. i 
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THE GERMAN BUDGETARY ESTIMATES ARE NOT 
FINANCIAL REFORM. 


, 


Take, for example, the German Budget. It was at first blazoned ° 


abroad as the embodiment of a wide-ranging reform of the Imperial 


finances: At that time nobody knew its tenor. , Subsequently it was ' 


seen to be little more than a sequence of expedients for raising money 
to pay for the military and naval armaments. The democratic Press 
then cried dut that the Agrarians were playing false, and seeking to 
make the masses contribute the supplementary half milliard marks 
required and were freeing themselves from liability. They looked 
upon the problem solely from this'unworthy point of view. Prince 
Bülow was more just,‘it is affirmed. He advocated, among other 
measires, a legacy tax and a succession duty which would have fallen 
heavily on the classes. The Agrarians demurred to it accordingly.* 


They argued that it was the breaking of the ice, underneath which a - 


strong current of socialist passion was flowing. “ Begin there,” they 
said, “and you will end by confiscating property altogether. “As soon 
“as the Lack-alls come into power the three per cent. duty will be 
“raised without scruple.” However this may be the Catholic Centre, 
which was then in the Opposition, and the Agrarians who formed part 


of the Liberal-Conservative Block struck up an alliance, shattered. - 


the Block, and defeated certain parts of Prince Biilow’s Bill, this 
clause among others, and were credited with the overthrow of Prince 
Biilow. i eat 


4 
3 


WHO OUSTED THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR? 


But did the Reichstag compel the Chancellor to retire? In this 
country it was generally thought that’it did, just as the belief still 


prevails in many places here that in Russia the Duma could by an - 
adverse vote put an end to the career of M. Stolypin.t As a matter | 


of fact both views are entirely incorrect. The Reichstag had the’ 
` same right to decline the proposed taxes that the Kaiser's Govern- 


ment possessed to recommend them. The exercise of that right does 
not involve a defeat of the Chancellor, who is responsible only to 
the Kaiser. From the very birth of the German Empire this doctrine 
has been preached and accepted. Bismarck on a like occasion 
addressed the Reichstag thus: “If you reject our well-meant efforts 


* Many Germans, including Members of the Government and genuine Liberals, 


* had also demurred to it a few years ago. 


f Another political heresy, which has many adherents here, is that M.Stolypin has 
the power to carry out his views of Russia’s foreign policy, and that if he had not been 
ill last March when Germany’s ultimatum was presented he would have rejected it 
in a spirited way. But in reality he knew what was happening’just then, and 


- possessed as much power to stop it while he was ill as when he was well. He is 


` -utterly powerless, and is never consulted by the Tsar on such matters. 
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“to make the first advance towards reforming taxation, you are 
“certainly only using your,right. As for us we shall have to make 
“the best of it, to do what we can to find another issue, and to lay 
“the Bill before you next time. Of sensitiveness, cabinet questions 
“and such like’ consequences there can be no question, on this occa- 
sion. If you are not of our way’ of thinking to-day, we must 

“console ourselves with the hope that in the future you will be.” 
That was Prince Bulow’s position, and that might also Bate been his 
attitude to-day. 

The German Chancellor has been ousted from Sii not by the 
Reichstag, which rejected a part of his budget, accepting four-fifths of 
it, but by those who attributed to this vote an importance which it 
did not and could not possess. The Council, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the German Federal States, drew the first-consequence 
‘from the vote of the Reichstag, It bowed to the unavoidable instead 

` -of making common cause with Prince Bülow. Money was needed for 
the Empire, and the Federal Council virtually said :—“ Whether the 
“funds are raised by Catholics of the Centre and Agrarians combined 
“with Poles, or by National Liberals, ’is a secondary matter. What 
“we want is the’ money.” Their only alternative to this common- 
sense line of action would have been the dissolution of the Chamber. 
But new elections would have given new strength to the Socialists 


without affording material help to the Treasury. Therefore, the. 


Federal Council vetoed the proposal. And ‘by thus exercising äts 
right it was discharging its duty. Thé Chancellor's position was not 
shaken; the Reichstag and he himself openly admitted this. On 
16th June he said: “I am remaimmg in office so long as his Majesty, 
“the Kaiser, thinks that my co-operation in the conduct of the 
“domestic and foreign policy is conducive to the welfare of the 
“Empire, and so long as I myself believe that I cam be useful, con- 
“gruously with my own political convictions.” Thus the circumstance 
that Prince Bülow remained in office until the Taxation Bill was 
passed shows that it contained nothing that ran counter to his, 
cònvictions. 


What seems to have determined the Prince is the circumstance that . 


he Had for sometime been wending on a road which led to shifting 
/sands, and that everybody was aware of his plight but himself. Long 


ago he had been warned by the Conservatives that they would only* 


help him to pass the financial law, if he also accepted the co-operation 
of his adversaries of the Catholic Centre. Now with this request 
Prince Biilow was ready to comply, but he failed to say so in time. 
' His sense of danger of political actualities was temporarily blunted. 
And the parliamentary watchman of the Cabinet assured him that alt 
_ would be well; a majority wag certain. When the critical moment 
' arrived it brought defeat—defeat but nothing more. Unhappily for 
the Chancellor, however, his National Liberal’ allies, under Herr, 
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Eassermahn, spread the report that a dissolution was at hand, and. 
that it was being undertaken at their suggestion. And. this clumsy 
manœuvre turned the scale. For a dissolution the Prince could not 
get a majority in the Federal Council. Thus finding himself without 
a solid party behind him, with no fresh means of rallying his followers, 
no issue out of the no-thoroughfare but return, the Chancellor made 
his bow and retired. That i8 one facet of the story. There are 
others. 1 

Without the Kaiser’s consent, and something over and above, Prince 
Bülow would not have made his exit from the stage of political 
history. That he made it so abruptly goes to show that the decisive 
truth only dawned upon him shortly before he left. This determining 
factor is said to have been the will of his Imperial master. And in 
support of the statement it ıs alleged that some time ago, but subse- 
quently to the November crisis and the coolness it produced between 
Kaiser and Chancellor, court circles claimed to know that Wilhelm II. 
‘was tired of his fourth Prime Minister and had already appointed a 
fifth 2 petto This loss of the monarch’s confidence was fatal. The 
rumour slowly filtered down from court to parlament.. The first 
party to hear it were the Conservatives, who at once quietly adjusted 
themselves to the new circumstances. Then the others had wind of 
it—all except the Chancellor himself. And he only noticed the 
coldness of his whilom friendly surroundings, their slowness to 
respond to his lead, the predominance of obstacles in his path, and the 
gradual change around him, which he was unable to explain until the 
end of the last act. And'then he, too, had the old lesson impressed 
upon him, “Put not your trust in princes.” Germany will receive its 
additional half million marks yearly and will continue to lead,in the 
military race of nations. But she is still waiting for financial reform. 


GRAVE POLITICAL CHANGE IMPENDING IN GERMANY. 


Doubtless the new: taxes will weigh heavily on the people, poor and 
rich, and transform financial into political cares and grievances. This 
would be the case at the best of times, for the standard of living in 
the Fatherland is considerably below the standard of living in Great 
Britain But the result will be more intense, more painful now than 
in average times because of the unusual depression felt almost every- 
where, but more especially among the working men, tens of thousands 
.of whom are without employment. These people are being aroused 
from the torpor of generations. The blow dealt them has come, they 
are told, from the region of politics. To the region of politics they 
accordingly turn, eager to strike back. People who never before 
spent a thought on matters political are now’becoming members of 
democratic or socialist parties. A new peasants’ league confronts the 
old landowners’ association; the latter-day Hansa League recently 
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founded for the purpose of withstanding the reactionary policy of the 
Agrarians and furthering the interests of trade and industry, , is 
enrolling members by the thousand; and other signs are numerous 
of the coming struggle of the masses for those full political rights 
which they have been vainly expecting for nearly forty years. r 
` Those who feel sure that Germany is on the eve of such a political 
contest, adduce among less general reasons’ for their belief the fact 
that the German nation is, so to say, new wine, while the ‘German 
Constitution ‘and the constitutions of the Federal States are very old 
‘and musty bottles. Nine hundred thousand souls. are permanently 
added to the great German community ‘every year. That is the 
number that remains after death has done. its worst. The result of 
this steady growth may be gathered from the following table -of the 
annual increase in the population since 1870, the birth-year of the 
‘Empire and of the promulgation of the Constitution which ıs still 


in force :— i \ 


1870... ra ...- 40,805,000 4 
1880 _ ... ves tee 45,095,000 

í 1890 ... Gi -48,241,000 
1895 Sa te 52,001,000 

> O00" ti i ... 60,314,000 

i 1908... ee wee 63,017,000* 


In other words, there is now a wholly new people in Germarly, a 
people with other needs than those of 1870, other aptitudes, higher. 
attainments and larger demands on life, who are rendermg the 
- struggle for existence among themselves keener than it ever was 

` before and making the standard of living proportionately lower. This 
“new nation feels itself hampered with political fetters and is increas- 

ingly eager to strike them off. The political conditions of the Empire 

are antiquated, being exactly what they were when Germany was a 

people of only 40,000,000. Since then everything has moved 
-. forward with the rapid march of progress, everything except the, 

‘Constitution. And this, too, we are credibly assured, will soon have 

to change. The impetus has been given: by the new turn of the 

taxation screw. 

Whether this agitation, which, to the thinking of German demo- 
crats, prepares a vast political change, will influence the war of 
military and naval expenditure is impossible to determine. For 

` while democratic Germany is waiting resignedly for the full flood 
of liberalism which shall bear it to new and tranquil -shores,, the 
storm-clouds that, have been gathering so long may burst at any 

_ moment. 

Of the new Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, under whose 
premiership these fresh political movements are being inaugurated, ' 


Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, 11th July, 1909. 
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there is nothing new to say. He is a man of a sane, buoyant con- 
stitution, of considerable courage of’ heart and understanding, an 
eloquent speaker, whose delivery is monotonous, but a man who is 
much more than his words, a counsellor who descries the smallest 
danger when planning, and ignores all but the greatest when carrying 
out a scheme. He talks like an unassuming Englishman, and acts 
like a thoughtful and patriotic German. In foreign politics his rd/e 
must of necessity be that of a secretary, an executor. To him it is 
an unfamiliar land; consequently the Kaiser will have much greater 
scope for action in that field, which he has made peculiarly his own, 
than he has ever had before. Prince Bülow gone; Holstein dead; 
Hamann suspended on a charge of perjury ; nobody of note to lead, 
guide, or restrain. Whatever else may happen owing to this dearth 
of politicians, the growth of the navy, the efficiency of the army, the 
progress of aviation—in a word, all things connected with Imperial 
defences are certain to continue to be furthered by money, skill and 
forethought. t 


FRANCE AS A NAVAL POWER—PAST AND PRESENT. 


France is decided tọ keep abreast of the times, if not in naval 
efficiency at any rate in naval expenditure, which is commonly taken’ 
to be.the outward sign of efficiency. And if it were merely 4 question 
of goodwill she would probably regain her lost position of second 
maritime Power. But the will is not everything. Neither is money 
sufficient, indispensable though it is. Something more is requisite, 
and this other condition is precisely what the French nation seems 
to lack constitutionally, and what no mere parliament can bestow. 
Meanwhile a naval programme exists, and the supreme marine council 
which drafted it had it accepted by the Government which has just 
been overthrown. But'there is nothing creative in the new scheme, 
nothing remedial in its recommendations, nothing ambitious in its 
aims. It is a forced move, which endeavours to secure for the 
Republic the fourth place among the world’s naval States. Formerly 
France was second only to Great Britain. To-day she-comes also 
after the United States and Germany. The reorganised navy is to 
consist of 45 line-of-battle ships, 12 scouting cruisers, 60 torpedo 
boats, 64 submarines. These vessels are to be distributed over four 
centres. The cost of each of the new armoured battleships is 
estimated’ at £3,200,000. The realisation of this programme will 
necessitate an outlay of not less than 3,000,000,000 francs, or abont 
Æ 120,000,000. 

_ In Radical circles there is an outcry against this lavish pay een 
on the navy. But the adherents of the Government answer that 
France cannot afford to lag behind in the race for military and naval 
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superiority, or say rather efficiency. What they might also urge with 


truth is that not all this money will be spent on the navy; a con-~ 
siderable portion will find its way elsewhither. : That is, at least, the 
tule. Last winter the French people were treated to more than one 
unpleasant surprise, when the Minister of the Marine, M. Picard, 
asked for 300,000,000 francs. “Reform is more needed than money,” 


~ - argued the Nationalists, and M. Picard:was obliged to endorse this 


view, and content himself with a smaller sum. A Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry was created, which made a careful investigation 
of the unsunned corners of the Ministry, and found a scandalous 
condition of things there—so scandalous, indeed, that the members 
of the Committee decided to divulge nothing more about it until 
they had finished and presented their official report. 


HOW TO BUILD AN INEFFICIENT NAVY. 


The Report is now ready, and on reading it one is surprised not 
that France'should have been ousted from the second place among 
-the world’s naval Powers, but that she should still occupy the fifth. 
The Marine Ministry would appear to be organised on the happy 
family model. Half of the officers—just one half—are buried in 
prefectures, on boards of management, committees, and at other posts 
which take them away from the service. And very often the heads 
of one of these departments are at daggers’ ends with the heads of 
another department, much of their energy being wasted in thwarting 
each others schemes for the benefit of the State. There are no 
reserve supplies of ammunition beyond what are stored on each of 
the ships, and these amount to no more than three-quarters of the 
quantities prescribed by law. On board the Patrie the Commission 
found six guns of the 1902 type from which not a single shot could 
be fired, and ten guns of the 1885 type instead of the type of 1902. 
On board: the République similar discoveries were made. The six 
line-of-baftle ships of the Danton type are to be ready by Igir. 
Quite ready, people said and believed.» But the Commission has 
ascertained the fact that this does not mean that they can be 
‘employed in that year. Far from that. Neither the guns nor the 
ammunition will be delivered before 1914, or even 1915. But neither 


ywill the dry docks be ready at which those warships are to take in 


their provisions of coal and ammunition. There is no unity of 
direction in the service. There are a dozen different centres, each 
one independent of the rest. The system may best be/characterised 
by this one fact: during the past ten years the Ministry of the Marine 
expended 3,450,000,000 francs on the navy, or about -400,000,000 
‘more than Germany spent, with the result that it slid down from the - 
second to the fifth rank among the naval Powers of the world. France 
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has broken the record ‘in this respect. Obviously reform is much 
more needed than money. . Whether the fall of the Clemenceau 
Cabinet, which might have been prevented if all the Premier's 
followers had been in their places, will clear the way for reform is 
dowbtful. ’ 


* FRANCE’S INDEBTEDNESS. 


For new taxes the present movement is peculiarly inauspicious. 
Money is sorely needed for other purposes. The social reforms which 
‘are now contemplated require heavy outlay. And unlike Russia, 
which was poor while its Government was rich, the French nation 
is wealthy while the Government is necessitous. And this year’s 
Budget has to provide for new expenses amounting to nearly half a 
milliard francs. Thus there is a sort of family likeness among latter- 
day budgets and naval-programmes which is at once amusing and 
(pathetic. France, howeyer, has peculiar characteristics of her own 
which distinguish her from all-other Powers. She affords a typical 
instance of a nation in decay. In the days of Napoleon I. the French 
people represented 27 per cent. of the entiré population of Europe. 
To-day it amounts to 11 per cènt. And its-indebtedness has gone 
up as its population went down. France’s public debt is now the 
largest of any. It is computed at 29 milliards, or say £1,160,000,000, 
to say nothing of the milliards of the floating debt. \In the year 
1852 the public debt of the French nation amounted only to five 
milliard francs. To-day it is over 29 milliards. No other Power has 
increased its financial obligations at this rate. Although the popu- 
lation constitutes no more than 11 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Europe, its indebtedness is one-fifth of that of all the nations of the f 
globe. This enormous burden works out at the rate of’ 750 francs 
per head of the population, whereas we in England, who come second 
on the list of debtors, owe 410 francs a head, the Germans only 90, . 
and the citizens of the United States 7o francs. It is only fair to add 
that there is one other State which in this respect outdoes even 
France. It is Honduras. The citizen of that Republic has sunk still 
deeper in the slough of national indebtedness than his French brother, 
for his shoulders have to support the burden of 1,315 francs. 

The French people are slowly awakening to consciousness of their 
almost desperate plight. The Journal des Débats, for instance, 
commenting on M. Caillaux Budget, writes: “ Athwart M. Caillaux’ 
“remarks peeps the mania of greatness, He appeals to the,example - 
“of certain other States which’ are also passing through a severe 
“crisis. But apart from the circumstance that the mistakes of other . 
“nations do not constitute a justification of our financial prostration, 
“it should be borne in mind that in respect of finances France cannot 
“aptly. be compared with her neighbours. For we are the only 
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“nation that has contracted a debt of 30 millard francs and has a 
“population that ‘remains stationary. Under such conditions the 
“annual increase of our Budget by 100,000,000 francs must in a very 
“short space of time bring us to the verge of ruin.” And the Temps 
chimes in as follows :—“ What dangers has the near future in store 
“for us? Little by little the nation is yielding itself up to the sway 
“of socialist ideas. Little by little the force of private initiative is 
“being supplanted by the power of the State and by the wasteful 
“management of business by officials. The purchase of the Western 
“Railway will necessitate an expenditure of which the Finance 
“Minister is afraid even to speak.” And no way out of the difficulty 
has been discovered. In twenty’ years Germany will have double the 
population of France, and doubtless many other advantages over her 
decaying rival. ` 


RUSSIA IN THE TOILS. 


The Russian Budgetary Estimates for 1910, which were approved 
by the Council of the Empire on the 21st June, deal with the for- 
midable total of 2,596,000,000 roubles, or about £260,000,000.* And 

“the general outlook is as dismal as in Western countries, not to say 
more dreary still Hence the Financial Committee of the Upper’ 
Chamber, eager to set the waters moving, presented a list of ten | 
reformatory desires—pia desideria one might aply term them—which 

-are not likely to advance any nearer to realisation for a long tithe to 
come. They are recommendations to the Government to adopt cer- 
tain measures of retrenchment, of economy, and of encouragement to 
trade and commerce, and to bring foreign capital into the country. 
They remind one of the advice given by a sympathising friend to a 
nervous marksman who was competing for a prize at Bisley: “ All 
“you have to do, my boy, is to hit the bull’s-eye, and the prize is ' 
“yours. See, there it is!” The Finance Minister, M. Kokofftseff, 
who discharges a difficult and thankless task with unflagging assiduity 
and conscientiousness, delivered a speech on the ten desires of the 
Committee, which diffused a roseate tinge over the financial and 
economic outlook. That was his duty, and he performed it ably. 
© Count Witte turned up the reverse of the medal, and. held it aloft - 
for inspection while he delivered a running fire of comments on the 
details, bitmg comments embodying dismal data that could neither 

. be refuted nor slighted. He enumerated the ten wishes of the Com- 
mittee, analysed them, held them up against the dry light of facts | 
and figures, and then subjected them to the action of his solvent 
criticism. As Count Witte is still the greatest authority on Russian 

* It should not be forgotten that the Russian Budget includes the State railways, 
which with ordinary good management ought to be made a source of large profits. 


But ordinary management is seldom good in Russia and good management is 
extraordinary. ; 
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finances in the Tsardom ıt may not be amiss to glance at the much’ 
discussed problem from his angle of vision. : Everybody who takes 
‘an interest in foreign politics ıs keenly interested in Russian politics,’ 

` and the essence of Russian foreign policy now lies precisely in the 
financial question. Whether Russia will be able to resume her 
former place in the hierarchy of nations in time to influence the 
destinies of Europe depends almost entirely upon her financial and 
economic condition. And nobody in Europe can speak on that sub- 
ject with as much authority as Count Witte. 

The‘ members of the Duma, to whom the people of these islands 
recently offered a most cordial welcome, gave utterance more’ thin 
once to the ‘legitimate hope that the relations of the two nations 
might become fraternal, that commercial transactions between them 
might be encouraged and increased, that British capital might find ' 
its way more often -to the Tsardom and’ Russian produce to Great 
Britain. And we all—or nearly all—fervently re-echoed the wish. 
As it happened this, too, was one of the ten desires of the Financial 
Committee of the Council of the Empire, who asked the Government 
to revise the statutes that foreigners who bring capital into Russia 
réasonably object to. ; 

SHOULD BRITISH CAPITAL BE INVESTED IN 
a7 RUSSIA?—WITTE’S ANSWER. : 


This is what Count Witte said: “You demand a revision, of the 
“commercial, mdustrial, agricultural, fiscal and other statutes which 
“hamper the free application of labour and capital and generally the 
“development of trade; for you are preoccupied with the interests 
“of commerce, and are desirous of contributing to the normal growth. 
“of commercial and industrial life in the,Empire. But, gentlemen, 
“do you imagine that these things have never been thought of 
“before? Truly, they have supplied food for long and anxious 
“reflection and motives for numerous projects which have been duly 

~“embodied in proposals. And all that can now be looked forward 
“to is that certain insignificant measures may perhaps be carried out. 

N | “For the root of the matter is this: the topics on which you touch 
“in your recommendations cut deep into the problems of the 
“nationalities among us. And the final upshot will be that neither ç 

“the Government nor you yourselves will brook any amendments in 
“the existing statutes, and methods. 


WHY RUSSIAN TRADE AND INDUSTRY CANNOT 
i YET BE DEVELOPED. 


> “Then where do the obstacles lie? They lie in the necessity of 
“ granting a certain degree of liberty in order to further the scheme— 
“that isto say, you must not go on insisting that everything connected 
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“with commercial matters shall pass through the Council of Ministers 
“and the Departments of Ministries. Let joint stock companies be 
“founded without any such. formalities-by means of a simple declara- 
“tion: Turn the matter over as you will, you will find that this is 

“an indispensable condition for the development of our industry. 
< “Yet this is precisely what the Government could not, and you will 

“not, allow. 

“The fact is we have im force a whole series of different national 
“disabilities, varying according to places and occupations. 


1 


FOREIGN LIMITED LIABILITY COMPANIES 
DISCOURAGED IN RUSSIA. 


“Let us suppose yọu wish to establish a limited liability company 
“to carry on business at Saratoff, and that the board 6f management 
“consists of two members whose names end in ‘off’ and three others 
“whose names ‘have the termination ‘stein’ or ‘berg.* Now such a 
“company cannot be sanctioned. On the other hand, however, no 
“notary public would trouble himself to be on the look-out for such 
“cases. Consequently the formation of companies by simple declara- 
“tion is out of the question. Take another instance. Let us suppose 
“that in the district of Turkestan some other joint stock company 
“wants to establish itself. People will at once murmur and ask why 
“are they all coming from Lodz With names ending in ‘ski’? We 
“must have names ending in ‘of? But how can this desire be com- 
“phed with if you allow companies to be floated in virtue of a mere 
‘ “declaration without further formality? The fact is, that no other- 
“set of proposals is so eminently calculated to raise and lend sharp 
“actuality to the problem of our nationalities as those to which your 
“recommendation give prominence. 


3 


Pa 


CANAI GENERAL POLITICAL EQUALITY IS STILL 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


“Until an end has been made of the problem of nationalities by 
“the grant of general political equality (and we are still far, very 
“far, from that) the method of founding limited liability - oe ae 
by means of a simple declaration cannot be adopted. 


z Count Witte is alluding to the demand that a certain proportion of Russians, 
rea] Russians, shall be members of Boards of „Management in Limited Liability 
Companies ; names ending in “berg” or “stein” are genera'ly Jewish or German. 
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“ All statutes and all commercial and industrial modes `of procedure 
“will consequently continue to be referred to the council of ministers 
“or else to the minister whose Department is mainly interested. All 
“statutes and commercial or industrial methods have to reckon with 
“our idiosyncracies which eliminate or, at any rate, limit to an extreme 
“degree our commercial freedom. But once you reject the simple 
“procedure of forming companies by declaration, you have achieved 
“as good as nothing in the direction of industrial and commercial 
“liberty ; because throughout the world to-day the simple declaratory | 
“method of procedure is everywhere in force. You talk now of the 
“freedom of applying labour, etc. These are very pretty phrases. 
“But we seem to have heard them before. At present we hear them 
“chiming on one set of bells, but five years ago we heard them rung 
“out on another set. To-day’s conversation may appear different 
“from that of five years ago, but in reality it is one and the same. 
“And the final result will be this, that when circumstance thrusts 
“forward the national problems and presses them upon your attention 
“you yourselves will cry out ‘Halt!’ For instance,'did not the 
“ Moscow representatives of trade and commerce raise the question: 
“(and I do not at all reproach them for it) by asserting that certain | 
“measures were peremptorily called for in order to exclude Polish 
“manufactured goods from entering Moscow 

“Tt was strange to me when reading your report to note the under- 
“lying assumption that the recommendations which you now make 
“had not been put forward and considered years and years ago. I 
“can assure you that all these proposals were indeed mooted; but 
Po mooted. For they involve problems which are at present 
“ insoluble and therefore will not be solved by you. Hence you may 

“give utterance to whatever desires you will, but you cannot solve 
“these questions, because their basis is the problem of nationalities. 
“Do you deem it possible to interweave with the financial and 
“economical life of the Empire elements of police guardianship and 
“ political administration? Or is this needless? If ever a time 

“comes, and it is granted you to see it, when you will answer: < It is 
“needless; then assuredly Russian labourwill receive an enormous 

“impetus and you will not recognise Russia ten years thence, so great 

“will her progress have been. But I feel bound in conscience to tell 
“you that at this present moment I should not myself venture to go to 

“such lengths. And for that reason I can well understand that the 
“Government is not prepared to Advance so far. Hence, if any 

“measures be taken at all they are sure to be trivial. One govern- 

“ment looks upon the matter from a broader, anotKer from a narrower 
“angle of vision. But what it all comes to is that we here in Russia 

“cannot at the present moment put in force all those measures of ~ 

“commercial freedom, on the’ application of which almost everything 
“hinges in foreign, countries. 
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THE INFLUX OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IS MERE TALK. 
—WITTE’S EXPERIENCE. 


“I would fain offer a few ‘brief remarks about another matter of a 
“kindred nature. You say (and it is become quite 4 the fashion to 
“say it of late) that what we now need is foreign capital, and what 
“we ought to do is to attract it into the country. Well, when I was . 
“Minister of Trade and Commerce I preached this doctrine for eleven 
“years. And for eleven years I encountered difficulties to its realisa- 
“tion, and I am sure that you, too, who are only about to pass from 
“general vellgities on to the zerra firma of practice will be confronted 
“with the selfsame difficulties. And you will check your own selves. 
“This is how we here reason: ‘foreign capital, we say, ‘is indis- 
“pensable to our industries ; and when we Teceive it we shall benefit 
a oy it exceedingly, but, of course, foreigners who come here among 
‘us must not be allowed freely to dispose of that capital. jt is 
theirs to give the money and ours to dispose of that money, either 
‘ourselves or through Russian men of straw.’ 
“For if a company put on its board of management three foreigners 
“and two Russians, its statutes would not be sanctioned. There must’ 
“be three Russians, orthodox or Lutheran, and then there may be two 
“foreigners. But if there be three or four foreigners, or if all are 
“foreigners, then there will be heard the outcry: ‘ You are flooding 
““ Russia with foreigners; you are selling Russia’—some will say to 
“the English, others to the Germans, or to the French, according to 
“their political mood, and in the end they will cry, ‘You have sold 


«a 


"everything to the Jews. After all, this talk of foreign capital i is 


“talk and nothing more; for when it comes to deeds you are sure to ` 
“impose such a host of restrictions that every foreigner will say 
“(and I know what I am talking about), “ God be with you and with 


“‘the interest which you give us on our money. And now for: ` 


“* Tieaven’s sake leave us in peace,, and release us from the tortures 

‘‘which we have been enduring’ I say nothing now about the 

“condition in which foreign’‘directors of factories and foreign opera- 
“tives at present find themselves.” 

That is the view taken by Count Witte on the subject that is 
perhaps uppermost to-day in the minds of the Russian and British 
peoples. What he said was listened to in silence, and neither i in the 
Council of the Empire’ nor in the Press’ of Russia, which takes, a. 
delight in attacking him, has any word ‘been uttered calculated to 
refute his contention or mitigate the dreariness of his forecast: 
Everything is admitted. The only reproach made against him is 
that he did not hold his peace, seeing that he had nothing pleasant 


to say. 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS OF PERSIAN: POLITICS.. 


The Persian tangle has at last been taken up by a new set of men 
who are confident that they can unravel it. The enemies of the . 
Shah, fortune favourmg, have now got the upper hand and deposed 
the impotent despot; ın the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man 
is king. But the Constitutionalists. may well be more successful than 

' the Absolutists without ever being successful. And they still owe the 
world, whose sympathy they crave, some proofs of their-ability tol 
transact the business of the State with tolerable efficiency. Hitherto 
they have achieved nothing in any sphere, parliamentary, diplomatic, 
or military, Théy failed dismally everywhere. The nation would 
seem to be suffermg from creeping paralysis and its representatives 
from political locomotor ataxia. Doubtless the deposition of 
Mohammed Ali is a boon; but the removal of little Ahmed Shah 
from his mother’s lap to the Peacock’s throne may easily prove a’ 

> curse, and not only to the unhappy child. The whole Kadjar ‘dynasty 
is tainted with the original.sin of conceited incapacity, intensified by ` 
monstrously cruel instincts. Some monarchs of that house have been 
cunning; not one has been wise, prudent, or patriotic. Even 
enlightened egotism seems foreign to their nature. If the protecting 
Powers had been able to reconcile it with their principles, or dovetail’ 
it with their practical policy, to wink at the appropriation of the 
throne by a Bakhtiari prince, there would be some grounds or, say, 
rather some pretext for hope. 

It is humiliating to read of the reactionaries of yesterday becoming 
converted to-day to the principles of constitutionalism. _In Persia, 
however, where the national type is strongly marked and individual | 
differences are perhaps less noteworthy than in western countries, this 
phenomenon is ‘not so revolting as elsewhere. The Iranian people ` 
have not yet realised the. master fact that, if they want personal 
hberty and national independence, they must fight for them. Nor 
may they fight as heretofore by proxy—or if they do it will be with 
results akin to those which accrued to the horse in the fable when 
he called in man to defend him. 

In the parliamentary struggle the Persians have been as helpless as 
in the field. Only a month has elapsed since the General Council of 
the Persian Libe despatched the following humiliating telegram 
to the Speaker of the Turkish Parliament, Ahmed Riza Bey: “We 
“have the honour to inform you that the General Council of all the 
“Liberal Committees in Persia has just elected you to represent 

' “the Persian people before all the parlaments of the world, and 
“hereby confers upon you full powers to defend our Constitution.” 
Analogous powers were bestowed upon the filibusters from the 
Caucasus, who came to fight the Shah for the Persian insurgents 
One of these, an experienced bombist, narrated his experiences 
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y recently to Russian friends with a touch of humour which is not often, 
found among people'of that country and profession. .“I was not ' 
ioe “ thought much of at first,” he said, “I was a mere foreigner. But 

“very soon’] rose in the popular estimation. I was hoisted into-this 
“ eminence, so to say, by my first bomb. It burst.with a tremenddus 
“explosion that almost annihilated my political friends as well as 
os blowing-their efiemy to shreds. That was my first success. Bombs 
“Were a revelation to the natives. You should see the Orientals eye 
“my bombs with respectful curiosity at-a distance, and keep their 
“gaze riveted on me with a feeling of awe. I felt like a living idol, 
“and they acted like humble worshippers. Whenever they met me. 
“In. the .streets they bowed down before me” in L abject terror 
“ inadequately suppressed: 
, The deposition of Mohammed Ali is an interesting item of. news. 


- It is hardly'more. Of the kaleidoscope of latter-day Persia one may 


truly say plus ça change, plus cest la’ même chose. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 


T is possible to hold that Pius X., by his good sense, his patriotism, 
and his good-will to Italy, has solved the Roman question. It 

is, indeed, the only question which he has so far solved. ‘Officially, 
no doubt, the protests of Pius IX. and Leo XIII. against the usurping 
power have been repeated by their successor, and Pius X. still calls 
himself “sovereign ‘of the temporal domain of the Holy Roman 
` “ Church.”* But ever smce the Patriarch of Venice mounted the Chair 
' of St. Peter the people at the Vatican have carefully avoided any ` 
opportunity of recalling a useless and troublesome dispute; they 
have, on the contrary, sought occasions of displaying in their acts a 
certain opportune conciliation, without ever affirming it in their 
language. It is not surprising, therefore, that Italy, which was severe 
to Leo XIII. to the point of injustice, shows good-will towards 
Pius X. to the point, of indulgence. The Italians called Leo XIII. 
an intransigent Pope; they hail in Pius X. a liberal one; and from 
their poiht of view they are right, only one cannot deny that their 
point of view is a strictly personal one. Now we have noticed for ` 
some years past the curious attempt which Italy, yielding to skilful 
solicitations from the Vatican, has made to get the whole of the 
Catholic world, and even the whole world, to accept her own special 
views as to the direction, religious and political, which the present 
Papacy is giving to the Church. The indifference of certain nations 
who assume that the Vatican ceased to exist as a power when they 
dropped official relations wrth the Holy See; the interested com- 
plaisance of some reactionary parties who still see in the Church a 
weapon which they can any time use at their pleasure ; lastly, the 
violent and bigoted conviction of a number of militant Ultramontanes, 
have strangely fostered this extraordinary enterprise, which for the 
present consists in always presenting the doings of the new Ponti- 
ficate in a favourable light and describing Rome, in spite of all 


*“ Gerarchia Cattolica,” 1909, p. 13. 
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appearances to the contrary, as the leader of all progress, religious, 
moral, political, and even scientific. ; 
This current of opinion, artificially created, but already potent, 
_ must not be confounded with the recrudescence of religious feeling 
in some social circles. I might even say that religious feeling, where 
it is growing in force, seems to tend to an end just opposite to that 
pursued by the conscious supporters of the movement I am dis- 
cussing. They are not dealmg with religion. Rome must first 
reconquer the dominance of the world. The time seems, indeed, to 
have passed away for her temporal sovereignty, in the narrow sense 
of the word. The transformation of civil society subjects to new 
conditions the hegemony which she must not cease to wield. These 
conditions must be defined and realised. There was a period of 
hesitation: We know how the Church tried to place herself at the 
head of the social movement: a happy return—so some thought—to: 
the principles of the Gospel and the spirit of the primitive Christian 
institutions; a foolish contempt—others maintained—of other prn- 
ciples, which were historically more important, because they gave to 
the Church its character and political direction and fostered the 
establishment of ifs greatness. The socialist proclivities of the 
Roman Church had but a brief history; if they lasted as long as 
Leo XIIL they certainly did not survive him. We were back pretty 
quickly to the principle of authority, pure and simple, with all its 
corollaries—unification, centralisation, intransigence—and the ques- 
tion was by what means they could, under the circumstances, be 
effectively applied to modern society. It is this new attempt at 
restoration and adaptation that we have been witnessing for the 
‘last five years. It is the attempt of a few ambitious and determined 
men, reinforced indefinitely by the secret, energies of a powerful 
discipline, and of the most ancient political tradition in the world; 
an attempt favoured by the unthinking complaisance of the indifferent 
quite as much, if not more, than by the unintentional collaboration 
of the believing and obedient masses. 
< Now the idea which is thus essayed to be imposed on the world 
4s not the idea of religion : it could hardly be said that it is the Catholic 
idea ; it is strictly the Roman idea. The Roman idea might possibly 
coincide perfectly with the religious or the Catholic idea, as a wide 
and impartial review shows them to us at this moment; but this 
perfect coincidence is not a fact. It may be, again, that the Roman 
idea in some points is confused with the religious or the Catholic 
idea, and this confusion serves the purposes of those who are trying 
to re-establish the domination of Rome. The pretext is always the 
same: to maintain the unity and defend the, integrity of the dogma, 
tradition and discipline defined or established by the Church. But 
the question is mo longer, as in the glorious and heroic days, of 
conquering outside enemies: it is the enemy within who has to be 
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unmasked, humiliated and taught to submit. And, more and more, 
Rome affects to consider as enemies of the Church, of her doctrines 
and her laws, all classes and all persons who are not ready to give up 
at the first suspicion and the first order of the Curia, their liberty, 
their autonomy, and even their responsibility. They are unfortu- 
nately hurrying on the day of a régime under which, in order to be 
orthodox, it will not be enough to be Catholic; it will be necessary 
to be Roman—Roman in spint, in method, in intellectual culture 
and moral structure. On that day, when Rome has imposed on the 
Catholic world not only her rites and her laws, but her ignorance 
and even her blemishes, the problem will be solved and the new 
‘conquest assured. - ‘ 

Some great minds have, however, recommended the governors of 
the Church to exercise toleration in maintaining discipline, modera- 
tipn in the use of authority, and, above all, a respect for the con- 
sciences both of individuals and peoples. It has seemed to them that 
in religion, as in all other institutions, a certain degree of decentrali- 
sation 1s now needed, and that the forces of Catholicism, which 
have become narrow and rigid with the exclusive influence of the 
Roman, spirit, would recover vitality and adaptability under’ the 
stress of new and varied energies. The era of heresies and schisms 
appears to be closed; it is time to close the era of jealous persecution 
and savage repression. The immense development of Catholicism, 
so closely bound up with the moral and social life of so many nations, 
each one of which maintains a character, a spirit, and institutions 
proper to itself, ought to lead, not indeed to changes in essence, but 
to an indefinite series of accommodations and adaptations; particu-" 
larism, formerly denounced and combated as a danger, should become 
a normal condition of life and activity, m churches near at hand as 
well as in the more distant. Catholicism ought to organise its 
conquests, but not to run the risk of losing them by trying to watch 
-over them too closely. At the present day a church could not be 
spread and governed as an empire is spread and governed. By 
softening the rigour of its political theories and traditions, the Roman 
Church could adapt herself to the new conditions in which she ought 
to carry out her essential mission, a mission religious, moral and , 
social 

It is considerations of another order which have prevailed 
at the Vatican. Let us see how the situation is judged there. The 
Catholic world, in developing, has become more difficult to govern. 
The consciences of persons and peoples, as they more and more 
assert themselves, are seen to be less docile to external and uniform 
rules, and claim with growing vehemence rights which are reserved? 
to authority, and responsibilities which authority alone has the right, 
to assume. -In the bosom of Catholicism, every individual—as well 
as every nation—is tending to make of his religion a thing ‘living 
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and profound, to “live his faith,” as those say’ who “like novelties.” 
But this tendency is anarchical, and the Catholic Church is before 
all things a government. Therefore the Church’ must fight against 
and overcome this tendency; it is only by doing so that she can 
retain her authority and prestige, and be true to her principles and 
traditions. To-day, more than eyer, it is necessary to talk of heresy 
and schism, if only in order to ihspire a salutary dread in the minds 
of the weak and hesitating. In face of great evils it is lawful to use 
great remedies; to strike decisive blows without doing harm, it is 
necessary to declare the Church in danger. Authority, in which a 
breach has been made, is to be exercised with greater sternness and 
.ngour; since particularism threatens to raid the Church, the central 
power is to be strengthened at the expense of all intermediary 
powers; the independence and initiative of the bishops must be 
reduced to a mmimum; and the government of the Church must 


` _ be put into the hands of a few men, whose ‘decisions in everything 


must pass without criticism or appeal. 
\ That is not all. The spirit of insubordination must be attacked 
, In its very roots. It is not enough in these days for the Church, if 
she is to preserve her authority over the faithful, to impose upon 
them her doctrine and her discipline. Modern societies, in the midst 
of which Catholics hve and from which they cannot separate them- 
selves, boast of the progress of their institutions, of their science and 
„their civilisation. But the Church is, by Divine right, the perfect 
human society; she must extend over all departments the monopoly 
of her perfection. Rome, the heart and brain of the Church, will 
impose upon the whole world her philosophy, her culture, her science ; 
she will fix the canons of all doctmnes, to which Catholics, teachers 
and taught, ought strictly to conform. Authority, in order to remain 
victorious, has only to extend its domain and multiply its instruments 
of domination. It is asked to accommodate itself to the new modern 
conditions; but it is to dominate them and to govern them. That 

is its own way of solving the problem. 

Briefly stated, that is the system at which the men who now govern 
the Church have finally arrived. It is useless, and might well seem 
impertinent, to discuss it Those who have adopted it and who for 
some years past have been trying to apply it, are sure they are right 
from their point of view; and to a certain extent it is, after all, as 
the saying goes, “their affair.” But it may be well to point out,that 
itis not their affair alone, and to draw attention to some awkward’ 
points in their system. Many men, whose quality and experience 

' entitle them to raise their. voices, maintain that the application of 
such a system must injure the Church herself as a special institution. 
But there is another aspect of the question, which a larger number 

' of persons have the right to consider. The system which tends to 
establish the ‘Roman idea in the world may be hurtful to Catholicism. 
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in the largest sense of the word—to Catholics, who are a considerable + 
section of civilised society—to religion, to society itself. In our day, 
it is true, one risks passing for a fool or a visionary when one points 
out, even timidly, certain dangers which threaten. Some people have 
maintained, and many others go on repeating, that the day is at hand 
when religion, once made free, will rise upon the ruins, of the 
Churches; meanwhile, they are pleased to consider the Churches as 
already destroyed, or at least reduced to impotence. The writer of 
this essay is not in a position to say whether this prophecy will ever 
be realised, or whcther its realisation is desirable; but he knows that 
the realities of the present already give the lie to the time-worn 
prognostications of some prophets, and that, to take one Church only, 
the Church of Rome still has within herself immense resources of 
vitality and powcr, by means of which to-day, as in past ages, she 
might either foster the intellectual, moral and social progress of 
mankind, or might retard and for a time wreck it. 

The Roman Question, as the ambition and despotism of the present 
chiefs of the Curia put it to-day, is clearly not of a kind to attract 
the attention of European diplomacy; but it is large enough, and, 
so to speak, moving enough, to occupy, in a different way, the minds 
of thinkers, philosophers and believers. It would be out of the 
question to examme it here in detail; its history is too long and 
too rich. Recent events may explain and perhaps justify the choice 
which I must make of a select number of important points. My 
readers will find in the following pages some precise data as to the 
new organisation of the central government of the Church and as 
_ to the system which has recently been devised for the international 
instruction and education of the clergy. By these examples they 
will be able to arrive at some notion of the methods adopted by the 
ambitious apostles of the Roman idea, to perceive the end at which 
they aim, and to estimate the first results of their efforts. 


When, on the morrow of the death of Leo XIII., the members of 
the Sacred College met’ to choose his successor, the rumour ran ın 
several countries, especially in America and Germany, that certain 
foreign Cardinals, whose names were mentioned, would take advan- 
tage of the occasion to bring forward and insist on the policy of 
some reform of the central government of the Church The cen- 
tralising policy of the late Pope had caused much dissatisfaction. 
After many fruitless efforts Leo XIII. had had to give up his grand 
‘ project—the re-union to the Roman Church of the separate Churches : 
he had neglected nothing in order to attach closely to the Holy See 
all branches of Catholicism. This unification had in his later days 
become with him a fixed idea,-and he was accused of wanting to 
Romanise the Church. Those who raised this cry against him little 
thought that a few years would be enough for his successor to 
organise a centralisation much stricter and more insupportable. 
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It was ie thought, in July, 1903, that ‘Rome had carried her 
hegemony: to its extreme limits, and that it was time to arrest it. 

‘ Two methods offered themselves, one the corollary of the other. It 
was necessary to strengthen’ by further guarantees the authority of 
the bishops and their comparative independence in the exercise of 
their spiritual ministry and of their administration. It was necessary, 

' on the other hand, to introduce into the central government of the 
Church, by the side of the Roman element, a foreign element capable 
of neutralising some exclusive tendencies and of controlling’ the | 
exercise, which was reported to be toa secret, of certain of the 
administrative departments. There was a pretext which might be ` 
used. It was well known that during the réign of Leo XIIL the 

- finances of the Holy See had fallen into total disorder. The foreign 


‘members of the Sacred College, who represented the countries from 


which mainly contributions were drawn, insisted that the financaal 
situation should be cleared up in their presence; they based on 
certain irregularities and abuses which had come to light a criticism 
_of the whole system of the Curia and proposals for decentralisation. 
In fact, in the preliminary congregations which were held beforé 
the opening of the Conclave the question of a reform of the Roman 
‘Curia was distinctly raised, and one of the Cardinals asked that the 
Will of Leo XIII should be opened and the seals which had been 
‘placed on his apartments broken before the foreign members of, the 
Sacred College left the Eternal City. This last demand irritated the 
Cardinals of the Curia, who, indeed, had not much trouble in evading 
it. It was only needful to prolong certain conditional and mysterious 
formalities. The foreigners departed before the process of making 
- an inventory of the pontifical property had been begun; and the 
inventory proved, as is well known, a complicated affair. Neverthe- 
less, the project of a reform of the Curia had been taken into ‘con- 
sideration by the Sacred College. It is, indeed, likely that the next 
Pope; in face of his electors, will have to enter into a preliminary 
engagement to bring it to pass. Pius X., indeed, had hardly been 
crowned when he announced his intention to re-model completely 
` the organisation of the Palatine secretariats of the congregations and 
of the offices—in a word, the whole apparatus by which the supreme 
government of the Church is worked out. The point was, in what 
sense this reform was to be effected. . It was enough for the new 
Pope to have evinced the design of carrying it out to rouse all 
around him plenty of rival ambitions, plenty of irreconcilable interests. 
The men who carried their way in this secret and patient struggle 
` were exactly, as we shall see, the partisans of centralisation 
a outrance, the apostles of Roman Imperialism. 
When he ascended the throne Pius X. knew hardly gine of 
the Curia which he proposed to reform; in particular, he was totally 
` ignorant of its morale. What he first saw in it roused his distrust 
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rather than his sympathy. Cardinals and ‘prelates were intriguing 
for the choice of a Secretary of State. Each of the Cardinals who 
was a candidate represented a party, a system, a policy which would 
triumph if he“were successful and would be imposed on the Church. 
- Pius X. was much in dread of entering upon the business without 
much consideration. After long hesitation he gave the go by at one 
„stroke to the candidatures of all the Cardinals, and gave the hat and 
title of Secretary of State to the young Monsignor Merry del Val, 
who, as secretary of the Consistory, had been provisionally charged 
with the conduct of affairs, simply confirming him in his functions. 
‘The Pope had already got into the habit of working with him, and 
there had grown up between the two inexperienced men a kind of - 
tacit accord and a mutual sympathy. 

This selection, so contrary to all traditions, and the firmly-expressed 
intention of reform were more than enough to alienate three-fourths 
of the Cardinals of the Curia from the new Pope. It was soon seen, 
in fact, that the principal dignitaries and officers of the. Church 
treated Pius X. with a proud and sulky reserve. “They never went 
to the Vatican except when summoned on business. Only Cardinal 
Oreglia, who flattered himself that he had been the making of the 
Secretary of State, and Cardinal Vivés y Tuto, a compatriot of 
Merry del Val, kept up more constant relations with the Pope. By 
and by the aged Oreglia, once more mistaken in his calculations, 
retired in his turn, and only the two Spanish Cardinals remained. 
Pius X. had taken no pains to attract the discontented. ` His isolation, 
far from causing him anxiety, was a comfort to him: he saw no 
danger in it. The interested. parties judged the situation more 
accurately, and set themselves to draw advantage from it. Owing to 
their exertions, the project of reform, so dear to the Pope, had been 
matter of study as early as 1904, and had been confided to divers 
devoted adherents, But the Secretary of State and his advisers did- 
net wait for it to arrive at definite form, to draw all business into 
their own hands, and to centralise all power. It was soon perceived, 
when they were seén at work, what kind of reform it was they 
were preparing for, and that ıt would hardly answer to the intentions 
of the foreign Cardmals who had called for it. 

This policy of encroachment, adopted by the young Secretary of 
State, was at first favoured by the very men at whose expense it 
was practised, and who ought in their own interest to have opposed 
it; the indifference or disdain which kept the chief men of the 
former régime away from the Court and its business left the field 
open for the men of the new., Everything which tended to make 
the “Church into a vast diocese, scrupulously governed, was sure to 
please the short-sighted and simple views of the Pope, and to suit, 
his habits of administration and his prevailing taste for order and 
discipline. His new counsellors were not ignorant of him,.and they 
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key also that this same policy would augment their power. and 
hasten the accomplishment of their designs. Merry del Val yielded ; 
easily to two influences, both of which moved him in the same 

direction—the influence of Cardinal Vivès y Tuto, and that of 
Father Martin, the General of. the Jesuits.* Both of these men were 
intransigents and fanatics; both stood for the extreme policy of 
unification, and had no other object than the complete and universal 


| triumph of the Roman idea. The Secretary of State was the mere 


instrument of their policy; but he was the more earnest and eager 
an instrument that the extension of his own functions and the 


. increased importance of his own vôle were involved, and he was 


made, at least in appearance, the supreme and sole arbiter of 
ecclesiastical affairs’ '. 
From the very opening of the reign important events happened 
which give an insight into the scope and effects of the new system. 
In the conflict with France the State Secretariat was in a position 
to decide by itself the attitude of the Holy See. In spite of his 
youth and his great inexperience of affairs, Merry del Val cheerfully 
took upon himself all the responsibility. His was the diplomatic note 
of the 28th April, 1904; his the strange procedure taken against the 


- two bishops, Geay and Le Nordez; this last affair, however, was a 


pure matter of discipline, and as such was not under the jurisdiction 
of the State Secretariat. His, again, a little later, were the appoint- 
ments to posts which belonged to the Propaganda, the delegation of 
Constantinople, the patriarchate of Jerusalem, etc. Cardinal Gotti 
at first stood up for the rights of his congregation, then he tired of 
useless protestations and let the matter slide. In less than three 
years Merry del Val had made the State Secretariat the sole and 
all-powerful organ of government. How was he going to keep so 
much power, and for what great work would he use it? We had not 
to wait long to know. 

Every system of government which has absolutism for its principle 
_and takes the form of more or less acknowledged dictatorship. can 


, only be established and maintained under the favour of particularly 


critical circumstances and by reason of exceptional danger, real or 
imaginary. The peculiar art of the men who at present direct the 
policy of the Holy See has consisted for the last four years in 
unmeasured exaggeration of the real perils and in absolutely forging 
imaginary ones. Since they came into power the Church has | 
twenty times been exposed to the worst disasters, and twenty times 
have they saved her. From all this success the State Secretariat 
acquires vanity and prestige ; its inspirers have obtained other more 
. solid and decisive advantages. They get approval, one by one, for all 
measures which tend to diminish the autonomy and“independence of 


* Father Martin died in 1906, and was succeeded by Father Wernz, the present 
General of the Society. 
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particular organisations and in the same degree to reinforce the 
central power which they exert. How is it possible to resist them? 
Their encroachments, their very aggression, they represent as so 
many defensive precautions; it is the unity of the Church which, if 
they are to be believed, is in danger. ` In every direction dogma and 
discipline are discussed, the authority of the Holy See is shaken, the 


primacy of Rome is compromised. Invisible, irresponsible,’ and—~ 


must it be said’?—often incompetent, they decide, ordain, insist, until 
the hesitation or resistance they desire to provoke shows itself. 
Then they triumph, the danger is declared; action, repression by 
fresh exactions have become necessary in response to these aspira- 
tions and insubordinations. Noisily agitating the unlikely spectre of 
Gallicanism, they let loose against the Church of France all the 


rigour of the Holy See, compel her to let herself be despoiled first,’ , 


then to remain disorganised and unarmed on the pretext that she 
/ might one day turn the arms and the organisation offered her by 
‘the French law against Rome. On the same pretext they forbid the 
plenary meetings of the episcopate. If a bishop has not: observed 
a sufficiently obsequiéus and humble attitude towards Rome, if he 
does not’ affect a sufficiently hostile and quarrelsome manner towards 
the government of his country, a desperate and frequently odious 
campaign against him is at once instituted. For every reason and 
for no reason the bishops are obliged to declare their sentiments. 


Addresses of loyalty to papal encyclicals are invented, which at first _ 


surprised, those who thought that it was not for bishops to approve 
the words of the Pope, and that so many expressions of admiration 


and devotion smelt a little too much of byzantinism, not to say of . 


idolatry. í 
More and more isolated, saddened, moved by the threat of so many 
dangers, the Pope hears only one voice, the voice of his ambitious 
and despotic counsellors. The latter easily suggest to him the tone 
of mind which they consider most suitable for their plans. On the 
other hand, a new organisation, invented and directed by one of 
their subalterns, has enabled them to act directly on the Press, and 
therefore on public opmion.* It happened that at the same moment 
during the summer of 1907, a rumour was spread abroad in other 
countries that a formidable anti-clerical agitation was making Rome 
inaccessible to pilgrims, almost even to Italian priests and monks; 
whilst at Rome the existence was announced with some clamour of 
a great international plot against the papacy; .a singular association 
which must have united in one common effort the French politicians, 
academicians and publicists, the German theologians and professors, 
' the freemasons, and even the spiritists! Yet the effect aimed at 
was achieved. Terror appeared to reign in Rome, devoid of pilgrims, 


in consequence of, the‘ terrible revelations of the Corrispondenza 


*See “The Vatican and the Press.” CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, December, 1908, 
pp. 650 ef seg. i 
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Romana; pontifical authority redoubled itg vigilance and_ rigour; 
learned Catholics and liberal Catholics over`the whole world: were 
violently attacked. The encyclical Pascendi Gregis instituted in alt 
dioceses watch committees, readers of books and newspapers, a whole 
system of denunciation and carefully centralised inquisition. Pro- 
tests were made. Cardinal Kopp, prince-bishop of Breslau, deplored, 


in a letter addressed to the Pope himself, that so many rigorous : 


and exceptional measures should have been decreed without con- 
sulting the German episcopate. In France, ' Germany, England, 
America, Italy, priests, monks and laymen loudly denounced the 
deplorable consequences which the imperious and tiresome policy 
of the Roman Church was bringing down upon Catholicism. These 
protests were turned into fresh arguments in favour of extreme 
zepression. The enemies of Rome were declaring themselves; Rome 
had now only to take account of them and to lay them low. 


Yet the end of the year 1907 had come, and the reform of the , 


Curia, so long awaited, was not yet ready. Cardinal Merry del Val 
lost patience, and worked out for himself, in anticipation, that part 
ofthe reform which he had most at heart, the reorganisation of the 
State Secretariat. By one stroke he laid hands om the Extra- 
ordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs and on the Secretariat of Briefs. 


Two important and competent functionaries were replaced by two, 


mediocre but docile subalterns. "The State Secretary destroyed even 


-the shadow of resistance or control. But the great objective of 


Merry del Val and of his inspirers was not yet attained’; they wished 
to have the disposal of the dioceses, to appoint freely the bishops - 
in the largest possible number of countries. Once the central power, 


` represented by a few men devoured with the Roman idea, can 


distribute the bishoprics at its will, eliminating from among the 


candidates all who are suspect, the moderate, the learned, the _ 


`. influential, in order entirely to favour intransigents who are at the 


A 


same time docile, then, wil Rome no longer meet with difficulties. 
and with resistance ; tranquilly, without regard to opportunity or to’ 
moderation, she will impose her sovereign will Then alone will 
the Church have been made into an immense Empire—an immense 
diocese was what they said to the Pope—in which all authority, all 
initiative, shall come from the centre, in which the mediocrity and , 


` the ambition of her officers shall guarantee their ‘obedience and ‘ 


their blind devotion, in which great and,small, equally humble, will 
have everything to hope from the favour of the Palace, everything 
to fear from its anger. “I am sure of my prefects,” said the chief 


| of a-so-called democratic government; “they are poor, mediocre, 


“foreign to the peoples they govern, and they owe everything to me” 
It is in this manner that the Holy See would henceforward be sure 
of her bishops. The unity of the Church and the permanence of 
her institutions could only be at this price. 

J 
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To leave initiative and ‘authority to the bishops, who are 

involved in the lfe of their country and always disposed to take 
,account of the laws and traditions, the degree of culture and ‘the 
national thought of the people they govern, ig to open the door to 
particularism and anarchy. Thus hfe, with its variety and the 
changes and progress and adaptations which it induces, ıs ın danger 
of intruding into the Church. Now the Church should be immutable. 
She is an institution which has been defined once and for all, and 
which remains outside and above all movements and changes. She 
does not admit them into herself, and she denies or combats them 
outside herself. Inspired with thıs tradition and applying this fun- 
damental principle, the bishops, previously imbued with the spirit of 
Rome, have before them the task of spreading it and imposing it on 
the whole Catholic universe, and their commission is to oppose the 
entry of any other spint, national or racial, philosophic, political or 
religious, which would weaken or corrupt the spirit of Rome. ‘The 
progress of the secular idea of separation indirectly favoured the 
plans of ‘the Church by withdrawing the episcopate and the Catholic 
clergy from the authority and control of the civil government. With 
a little more time and patience Rome would recognise no other 
obstacle to her empire than the decayed barrier of a'few rare and 
vague concordats. 

The reform of the Curia, which was at last promulgated on June 
29th, 1908, by the Apostolic Constitution, Sapienti Consilio,* should 
put the partisans of intransigence and of Romanisation im a position 
to bring about the triumph of their cause and to realise their great 
design. In studying the general aspect of this reform, which has 
completely rearranged the organisation of the central potver, we 
must not lose sight of the character and intentions of the two or 
three men who suggested the plan, and for whose benefit it has been 
done. For it would be a great mistake to think that the reform of 
1908 is the result of extensive collaboration. Never were preparations 
kept more secret than those of the Constitution Sapienti Consilio. 
Not only were the chiefs of the congregations and the heads of the 
big offices deliberately excluded from the councils; they were not 
even warned beforehand of the changes which affected them. It was 
through the newspapers that they learned, one that his office had 
changed its title or its province, another that the congregation over 
which he presided had ceased to exist. The reform had been agreed 
upon by Cardinal Vivés y Tuto and the Secretary of State, who 
had commissioned Monsignor De Lai, recently made Cardinal, to 
define its terms and arrange its dispositions. 

Pius X.’s reform certainly introduces into the-administration of the ` 
Curia a whole series of appropriate modifications and equitable 
rulings; it suppresses useless offices, prevents certain abuses, adjusts 

*The text may be found in the Osservatore Romano of July 7th and Sth, 1908. 
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certain Conflicting departments; it puts pontifical functionaries in a 
regular position, and placés ‘Curial jurisdiction on a less archaic basis. 
` In all these details the dominating thought of the former Patriarch 
of Venice may be recognised. But the administrative reform, how- 
ever wise and prudent, interests only a few people, and has but a 
limited effect. The ımportant, the essential pomt, is the political 
reform. In brief, this is what it consists of. Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, the United States of America, Canada, 
Newfoundland, pass from the special jurisdiction of the Propaganda 
_to the ordinary régime of the congregations; that is to say, as will 
„be seen, these countries will henceforth be under the immediate 
‘authority of the State Secretariat. Of the two congregations on 
` which formerly depended the episcopate, that of the Council, which 
© dealt with appointments, is suppressed; that of Bishops and 
Regulars, which regulated the discipline, has had its powers restricted 
‘to individual clergy. The appointment of all the bishops, with the 


exception of those im Italy, which are reserved to the Pope, and in, 


certain territories which remain under the régime of the Propaganda, 
is assigned to the Consistorial congregation, of which the Pope him- 
self is prefect. But, for each case, the elements of the decision will 
be furnished by the congregation of Ecclesiastical Affairs Extra- 
ordinary. Extraordinary business, in its turn, is relegated to the 
State Secretariat, along with the Chancellery of Pastoral Epistles. 
The Secretary of State is the only Cardinal and the only chief at 
the ‘head of the three sections, which henceforth make up his office 
(extraordinary business, ordinary business, apostolic letters)—that is 
to say, that in his department are concentrated all important 


affairs, and all the larger interests of the Catholic world are decided. 


It wil be under his influence and by his authority that the com- 


. mittees engaged in making inquiries, drawing up documents, and: 


_ presenting candidates for all the episcopal sees, will carry on their 
functions. Only very slight initiative will be left to the Consistorial, 
and no arrangement has been ‘made for its exercise. When the 
whole extent of the reform was known, a few courageous persons 
begged the Pope to introduce into the new organisation a competent 
and independent element by nominating as Secretary of the Con- 
sistorial ‘the former colleague of Leo XIII., Cardinal Rampolla. This 
overture failed, and the one important post outside the State Sécre- 
tariat was assigned to Cardmal De Lai, the same man to whom 
Merry del Val had confided the construction of the reform which 
was to make him all-powerful. 

Thus,.if not all the bishops in the world, at any rate the immense 

' Majority of them, will henceforth be dependent on the authority of 
one department alone—one may say of one man alone. But, it will 
be observed, the arbitrament of the State Secretariat is limited by 
certain canonical rules and by the local origin of the lists of proposed 
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names. This.is only true in theory; in practice it work! quite 
differently. “What the Pope ordains that is canonical”; in other 
words, “what his counsellors ordain.” That is what is being said in 
Rome, and those who say it have no doubt good reason. Are 
instances wanted even before the official promulgation of the reform? 
In Italy it has becotne the rule not to consider the lists of proposed 
names as anything. more than documents of information; from time 
to time, about every two years, the bishops are invited tò designate 
a few names, but their opinion is purely consultative. And if the 
episcopal palaces of Southern Italy and even of Sicily (Palermo) are 
to-day mostly occupied by Lombards and Venetians, it is not because 
the Apuleian or Calabrian or Sicilian clergy particularly wished for 
them. In France, since the abandonment of the Concordat, the Holy 
See has only taken such tiotice as it desired of the lists of names. 
They have not even been able to obtain a decision once for all as to 
the method of consulting the bishops; it has been changed every 
three months on the pretext that a final method has not yet been 
found; such are the abundant, varied and altogether uncertain 
resources at present of the canon law. It would not be appropriate to 
mention names here in anything concernmg the French episcopate ; 
but there would be no indiscretion in recalling the case of Father 


‘Hanna, who has been discussed in, various American papers. This. 


priest had been unammously proposed by the bishops of the locality 
and by all the archbishops of the United States for the post of 
coadjutor in the province of San Francisco. On the unfavourable report 


` of a French theologian residing in Rome (Father Lépicier) Cardinal 


Merry del Val decided that Father Hanna should never be a bishop. 
His decision prevailed, although at that period he had as yet no 


, authority to interfere in the affairs of the United States. We can 


foresee what it will be now that the State Secretariat has assumed 
a large portion of the heritage df the Propaganda. ' ~ f 
There were periods when the divergence. of views between the 
Propaganda and the State Secretariat made considerable stir in 
Rome. Sufficient notice has not been taken of the number of wise, 


‘ moderate and conciliatory measures which resulted: from the mutual 


independence, and at times rivalry, of these two institutions, which 
produced equilibrium, and by which frequently opposing tendencies 
became happily neutralised. The one which the reform of Pius X. 
sacrificed td the other was.the most liberal. It ‘was a tradition of 
the Propaganda to allow the Bishops as much liberty and initiative 
as they needed to accomplish their mission. The expenses connected 
with the exercise ‘of worship, the administration of the elements, etc. 
were accorded promptly, and ‘without charge. And, finally, up to the 
later times a strong eclectic spirit and a very precise sense of the 
opportunities inspired the choice of bishops. The countries which 
have just been put under the régime of thé Propaganda will come 
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‘to know in their turn the long and costly procedure, the pestering 
interference, and the suspicious inquiries of the Curia, the confusing 
and arbitrary authority of the State Secretanat. All this is com- 
“prised in that euphemistic and yet very clear phrase: “ Great Britain, 
“the United States, etc., will henceforth be attached to Rome by 
“closer ties.” , 

It is curious that at the very moment when this centralisation is 
being accomplished, the Catholics of several foreign countries, as if 
they had felt the danger, have protested once more against the 
insufficient representation accorded them in the Sacred College. The 
Germans are anxious, ʻas they do not see their Cardinals replaced. 
The -Americans of the United States, calculating by their numbers 
and the immense financial contribution they bring in to the Church, 
claim for their share no less than six Cardinals.* It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Holy See will treat fairly such requests. ‘The 
men who make law at the Vatican to-day will not have foreign control 

7 cat’ ‘any price. The mstitution of foreign Cardinals, which to-day 
would be more useful than ever, is allowed to drop, without a word 
said. The congregation of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
counts amongst its sixteen members fourteen Italians and two 
Spaniards. But in the present state of things what would be the 
use of a more equitable distribution of votes among the nations in 
the Sacred College? Powerless and mute opinions are by far the most 

“ numerous; and those which make themselves heard and which com- 
mand will allow neither contradiction nor discussion. We have seen 
in the appointment of the two new French Cardinals what qualities 
- recommend candidates for the purple. to the choice of Merry del Val. 
It pleased the State Secretary and was sufficient for him that MM. 
Andrien and Luçon, deprived of all authority in their own country, 
were incapable of giving any lead to the French episcopate, and that 
they were ready to sacrifice the interests, the security, the future of 
` the Catholics in France to the triumph of the Roman idea. 


S 


It was of great advantage to the intransigent and imperialist party to 
- secure by the reform of the 2gth June, 1908, the concentration under . 
| the State Secretariat of all the political powers of the Holy See, and 
ın particular to confer on this office a high hand in the choice of the 
bishops. At the same time, the whole use they can make of 
advantage will not be understood unless we take pains to observe 
their activity in another domain, that of the instruction and training 
of the clergy. In entering upon this new subject we are only barely 
separated from the other; rather we follow the plan of campaign 
which the apostles of Romamsation have themselves marked out, and 
this plan may be defined thus. The bishoprics shall be conferred 


* See a curious article in the Vori American Review for April, 1909. “For Six 
‘American Cardinals,” by Humphrey J. Desmond, pp. 554 ef seg. 
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preferably on priests who have conducted their ecclesiastical studies 


in Rome, and who, by a long residence in the pontifical schools, have - 


become so deeply impregnated with the Roman spirit as to be no 
longer liable to feel the influence of any other spirit or any other 
tradition. Consequently it.is important to attract to Rome the 
largest possible number of young foreign clerics by promising them 
a privileged career. At the same time it is necessary to secure for 
the great Roman educational establishments, in default of technical 
superiority, a nominal superionty—a sort of monopoly. The ofical 
doctrine must assuredly be taught everywhere; but it is in Rome 
that it will be taught in rhe most official form, and it is from the 
Roman schools that later on will issue professors destined „to go 
and teach the same doctrine elsewhere. Rome must somehow or 
other affirm or impose her intellectual and scientific superiority. This 
pre-emimence is at the present time as appropriate as any other, and 
in the last analysis no other 1s possible without it. a 

It was easy enough to carry out the first part of the programme. 
In attracting the foreign ecclesiastical students to Rome no other 


risk was run than the provocation of discontent, perhaps the protests ‘ 


of certain bishops; and so small a thing would be no embarrassment. 
In fact, there were protests, and amongst the first to complain 
were the bishops of South America. In this case their complaints 
were hastily stifled; yet they merited attention. The bishops 
deplored the fact that a veritable scission was produced amongst 
their priests; henceforth there will be in each diocese a first-class 
clergy, those who have studied at the Roman universities, to whom 
the honours, the 1mportant and lucrative posts, appear to be reserved, 
„and an inferior clergy, who have come from diocesan seminaries, 


who know that they are despised by the others, and are destined, . 


whatever their gifts and services, to a career of mediocrity. The 
bishops observe that the funds intended for the creation and main- 
tenance of national colleges in Rome have been and still are con- 
stantly collected by agents of the Holy See in their own dioceses, 
the resources of which are by so much diminished. 

‘But whilst the bishops complain the young foreign students press 
forward. It whatever country it may be, the most insignificant 
seminarist already knows that if he wants an easy and quick career, 
to become a bishop or a professor, he must go and finish His studies 


in Rome. To be sent for a more ,or less prolonged stay to the’: 
national college in Rome is the supreme favour, the reward of good | 


conduct or the consecration of a happy disposition which portends 
future success. Some months ago a priest of Rome received a letter 


from a young German student, in which he confided his ardent desire - 


to leave the seminary of his native town in order to come and learfi 
theology in the pontifical schools. “Do not, think,” he added naively, 
“that I am pushed on by ambition or attracted by the prospect of a 


“ 
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“more easy and more brilliant career.”* This oratorical caution- 


betrays vividly enough a state of mind which is becoming more and 
more common, and which is encouraged and fortified by Roman 
authority with powerful arguments. At one of the last consistories 
amongst the names of new bishops was announced that of a Portu- 


. guese, a former pupil of the Latin-American college in Rome; he 


was not yet twenty-eight years of age. 

After this one is not so much surprised that the number and pros- 
perity of the “national” colleges have increased in a few years to 
considerable proportions. The foreign clerics who come to study in 
Rome can now find refuge in twenty colleges, io which must be added 
the establishments under the direction of Regulars. There is scarcely 
a country which has not its national college in Rome. Little Belgium 
alone has three. It must be understood that these colleges have 
nothing national but their name; the students who live there are 
conducted each day to the lectures at the pontifical institutions ; 
almost all are on the register of the Gregorian University, which is 
directed by the Jesuits. 


What is the value and what the influence of their teaching, which. 


foreign ecclesiastical students in increasing numbers come to Rome 
to receive, deserting the seminaries and even the universities of their 
own countries? Does the pontifical authority which attracts them 
in masses to the Roman schools offer them, even from the point of 
view of intellectual and moral, scientific and religious training, the 
equivalent of what they would have had at home? The centralisers 
at the Vatican would like to be able to reply to this disturbing 
question in the affirmative, and to be trusted with the matter. Hence 
the second part of their programme. 

Until lately the inferiority, the insufficiency even, of ‘the Roman 
teaching, taken all together, was hardly disputed except in Rome. 
The phrase of the famous proverb : Doctor Romanus asinus Germanus, 
had experienced nearly as many variants as there are civilised 
Catholic nations. Foreign savants, theologians, historians, philo- 
sophers, to whom a prolonged stay in Rome gave opportunities of 
knowing the society of the Curia and: ecclesiastical circles, were 
surprised to find so much ignorance along with so much pride. Many 
were amused, a few seemed scandalised at it. But at the Vatican 
not the slightest importance was attached to these foreign and bar- 
barous impressions. When, in 1854, the Tyrolean priest, Aloijs Flir, 
ventured to contradict the opinions of his new Roman friends on 


*Itis well known that the Universities of Germany do not recognise the degrees 
conferred at Rome by the pontifical institutions. The young Germans who aim at 
the professoriat, when they have taken theirdegrees in Rome, are usually appointed 
vicars in a university town where they can register themselves and pass their 
examinations. Assiduity, in Germany, is never exacted. Often these same young 


men are employed as private teachers in the clerical boarding-houses. Thanks to, 


them the pure doctrine of Rome comes to correct the excesses of German science. 
When a professor is reputed too liberal, the tutor takes care to give his lesson 
at an hour when the professor is giving his course, 
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some point of doctrine, the latter stared at him with wide-open. eyes, 
and did:not recover from their surprise at his audacity. Flir 

` remarked to himself that a little German science would have most 
usefully filled up the blanks which he discovered in the Romdn mind; 
and he heard a Cardinal give utterance to the opinion “that young” 
“men from Germany should be sent to Rome in order to be moulded 
“into the right spirit.”* i ; 

However, the progress achieved in religious science by the Pro- 
testants and the rationalists-had provoked the zeal of the Catholics 
in Germany and in France. Into the faculties of theology, in the 
institutions of the great religious orders, and into the seminaries, men 
of sincere minds and deep Catholic faith were introducing new 
teaching and new methods; they made apostles and teachers of this 
same scientific spirit and modern culture which Rome still affected to 
disdain. Then danger appeared. Disdain changed to defiance, and 
a double necessity became apparent at the Vatican: that of making 
room in the official instruction for teaching which it had never per- 

„mitted and that of arresting the progress*of independent—that is to 
say, non-Roman—Catholic science. Liberal and enlightened minds 
recommended the organisation in pontifical institutions of complete 
scientific instruction, which should rival that of foreign Catholic 
establishments ; intransigent and falsely traditional minds considered 
it more expedient to maintain the old regulations, and to, settle 
matters by repressing the foreign novelties with summary and rigorous 

, condemnation: Rome must teach the nations, and has nothing to 
learn from them. 


a , 


While Leo XIII. lived, a conflict between these two tendencies was 
observable. The Pope gave way to the second in his encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus, in which he censured the audacity of the 
“broad school,” and recommended the clergy to be faithful to 
scholastic doctrine and to study profoundly the works of St. Thomas.t 
He was still subject to it when he wrote the letter to the Minister 
General of the Minoritest and the encyclical to the clergy of 
France§ But he pledged himself to the representatives of the 
opposite view by the establishment, in his apostolical epistle, 
Vigtlantie (30th Oct. 1902), of a Commission for. Biblical Studies, 
and by inviting certain learned Italians and foreigners of great 
ability, if not to sit on it as members, at least to enlighten it as 

- consultants. 

As soon as Pius X. mounted the throne no further conflict was 

possible. The intransigents triumphed without effort In spite of 


* Aloijs Flir: “Briefe aus Rom,” 1864. 
t Leo XII.: “ Allocutiones, Epistolee, etc.”. See pp. 200 ef seg. (Nov. 18th, 1893). 
ni p. 204 (25th Nov, 1898). . 
In which he censured the “genus interpretandi audax et immodice liberum,” a. 
VII., pp. 284 ef seg. (8th Sept., 1899). 
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the leanings towards reform of the preceding Pope the position in 
Rome was still more securé; the uncertain liberalism of Leo XIII 
had rather been interpreted in theoretic formule; it was not in his 

' nature to descend to practical things and to details. Not a single 
important modification had been introduced during his reign into the 
pontifical schools. There was therefore nothing for it but to respect 
and preserve the established order. 

But tor the counsellors of Pius X. to defend the Roman tradition 
was not enough; a policy of attack entered into their plan in order 
to secure for the Roman idea far vaster conquests and fresh victories. 
They undertook to bring about this tour de force, carefully to shut 
off from the Roman institutions all outside influence, all idea of reform 
or of scientific progress, and by the same stroke to secure to them the 

_ prestige and authority of the first schools in the world. Abandoning 
none of the ancient errors, borrowing nothing from the new acquisi- 
tions of science, to make Rome the recognised and undisputed centre, 
the light-giving source of religious study. 

The whole learned world was at that time following the progress 
of Oriental history and archzology, the exegesis of Biblical criticism, 
and the history of religions. In no one of the three great pontifical 
schools (Apollinaire, Gregorian University, Propaganda College) were 
these matters the subject of regular instruction. It is true that 
the Biblical Commission was sitting and working in Rome, but 
its method requires explanation. The difficulties propounded for 
its judgment are submitted to the examination of the consulting 

‘ members; they draw up a report, then the Cardinal members of the 

` Commission decide. No voice in the Council is reserved for the 
consulting members who have studied the question; ‘all authority 
is left in the hands of incompetent judges who do not know it. It © 
ïs still the same to-day. Of the five Cardinals who are on the Com- 
mission, two only, Rampolla and Segna, can read Greek; one only, 
(Cardinal Segna, knows the elements of the Hebrew tongue. From 
‘1904 Pius X. has accorded to this Commission the exclusive right to 
confer academic degrees in Holy Scripture on clerics.* Thus candi* 

` dates, wherever they may have studied, must pass their examination 
in Rome, and profess, in good or bad faith, before the Roman 
‘examiners opinions strictly in conformity with the decisions of the 
Commission. 

Butto secure the monopoly for Rome was not enough; it was 
necessary to discredit rival and competing centres of religious study, 
and to discredit them notoriously by denouncing them not only as 
suspect, but as dangerous. The usual means were resorted to: the 
danger was invented, or, supposing it existed, it was enormously 
exaggerated. And this was the immense bluff called Modernism, a 
new heresy, the sum and compound of all the others. Everything 

* Apostolic Letter: " Scripturee Sancte,” 23rd February, 1904. Pius X, Acta L, pp. 
176 ef sèg. 
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aflywhere that could give umbrage was pursued and condemned. 
The decree Lamentabili (3rd July, 1907) and the encyclical Pascendi 
(8th Sept, 1907) anathematised the doctrines; the Holy Office and 
the Index attacked men and works by name. Protests arose from 
‘all parts: the Abbé Loisy,* Father Tyrrell,t Monsignor Ehrhard,t 
Professor Schnitzer,§ to mention only the principal ones, made pre- 
cise and detailed criticism of the encyclical, and rose up in indignation 
against the inquisitorial and persecuting measures decreed by the 
Holy See. In these bold thrusts Curial Rome was chiefly attacked, ` 
the fanaticism of the two Spanish Cardinals and the presumptuous, 
ignorance of the Roman “Monsignori.” “The Holy Spirit remains 
“the monopoly of the prelates,” wrote Schnitzer. But at the same 
time regret was expressed that the supreme authority of the Church 
and of Catholicism should favour the game of a few ambitious men 
and provide them with its most formidable weapons for an unfair 
and ruinous campaign. Some of the criticisms and attacks directed 
against the intransigent Roman party indirectly struck at the Church 
herself and at the Pope, who abandoned himself to that party and 
without reserve put the direction and the destinies even of the Church 
in their hands. This was exactly what the intransigents desired ; 
thenceforward the danger was proved; rebellion was there; they 
had provoked and let it loose; they could now repress it at their 
ease. A mortal blow was struck at the German faculties of Catholic. 
theology, at the schools which had a spirit of liberalism on scientific 
leanings. But let it not be thought that Rome was an enemy to - 
science! The. encyclical Pascendi, which censured all free research, 
all application of scientific methods to religious matters, announced 
the approaching establishment in Rome of a sort of big academy, 
| “which should draw together the most illustrious representatives of 
_ “Catholic science, and aim at fostering, under the guidance and light 
“of Catholic truth, the progress of everything which might be com- 
“prised in the name of science and erudition.” || 

This project, as will be understood, received small welcome amongst 
Catholic learned men who are really worthy of the name; it smelt 
too much of politics. What exactly was intended? What work did 
it propose to engage in, and by what methods? No one could say. 
The intransigents hardly troubled to elaborate a programme of high 
studies; they entirely lacked interest in the activity of the future 
Institute. What mattered to them was that it should exist, and that 
its „official inauguration should preserve the new supremacy, 
the mtellectual and scientific supremacy, of Rome. .They 
entered without delay on the operation of recruiting. An Austrian 


* Loisy: “Simples Réflexions,” étc., 1908. ‘ 
t Tyrrell. “The Pope and Modernism,” Times, 30th Sept and rst Oct., 1907. 
Ehrhard: “Internationale Wochenschrift,” Berlin, 18th Jan, 1908 
Schnitzer: “Internationale Wochenschrift,” Berlin, 1st Feb., 1908. See also 
“Tl Programma dei Modernisti,” Rome, 1908, etc., etc. 
{ Encyclical Pascendi (sub fine). 
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scientific Man who resides in Rome undertook to draw up the 
lists; voluntary members were accepted ; the adherence of certain 
illustrious personages was solicited. Unknown individials from all 
parts flocked in, whilst well-known men made no response to the 
Vatican’s appeal. The project had to be abandoned. 

Then they took another direction. Since the activity of Catholic 
archeologists, philologists and historians in France, in Germany, in 
England, in America, seemed to concentrate on Biblical study, and 

since, on the other hand, it was important for the Church to exercise 
close and constant supervision over researches of this kind, why 
should not an international university of Biblical’ study be set up in 
Rome? Students who are already obliged to come and pass their 
examination before the pontifical Commission would then find means 
to prepare themselves in the Pontifical Institutes; the preparation 
would be in entire conformity with the traditional views of the 
Vatican, and the candidates would-have no plausible reason to prefér 
any other; indeed, as soon as possible they should be deprived of 
the right to choose any other. This project was developed more 
slowly and more carefully than the preceding one. It is doubtful 
whether Leo XIII. would ever have imagined it, although every effort 
is made to attribute it to him. But traces of it are found from 1906 
in an apostolic letter of Pius X* The Pope, whilst expressing his 
desire soon to see a biblical “ Athenaeum” opened in Rome, observed 
that for the moment financial reasons were against its establishment. 

In reality thé lack of money was not the only obstacle, nor the, 
principal one. The great difficulty cénsisted in discovering for this 
special teaching professors with sufficient ability who would consent 
to subject their doctrine and their work to immediate and ‘incessant 
control, and offer to the Vatican the requisite guarantees of renuncia- 
tion and docility. The first attempts:had not been very fortunate. 

Father Hetzenauer, indeed, could not be charged with independence 
and audacity. Engaged to inaugurate in the Roman Seminary the 
teaching of Biblical exegesis, he explained the Gospels to his pupils 
in fragments, following the order of the “Paroissien,” and illustrated 
the Gospel narrative of the Annunciation for them by a commentary 
as suggestive and picturesque as it was unscientific In 1908 the 
Jesuits renewed the.attempt, and opened a preparatory course for 
the examination of Biblical science at the Gregorian University. 
This course was entrusted to Father Fonck, who had just left the 
University of Innsbriick. More interested in politics than in 
erudition, he had by his continual intrigues made himself intolerable 
to the government at Vienna, who had demanded his dismissal. `’ 
Father Fonck is also known by several studies on the flora of Pales- 
tine, and by a series of apologetical works entitled Cristus Lux 
Mundi, iù which a certain amount of piety may be found, but neither 

* Pius X., Acta I., pp. 176 ef seg. z ~ 
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history nor exegesis is anywhere to be, seen The lessons of 
Father Fonck had little success; of the candidates who prepared for 
Biblical examination under his direction not one found favour before 
the judges of the Commission. 

Yet it is to the Jesuits that Pius X. has just entrusted the new 
Institute of Biblical Study, and it is Father Fonck he has chosen to 
be the director of it. The apostolic letter Vinea Electa,t dated 
May 7th of this year, decrees the establishment of a Pontifical , 
Biblical Institute. “The aim of such a foundation,” explains the 
document, “is to create in Rome a centre for the higher studies 

“ relating” to the sacred books and to promote in the most efficacious 

“manner possible Biblical science and all accessory disciplines accord- 

“ing to the meaning of the Catholic Church.” There will be gathered 
into this school “chosen young men, regulars and seculars, of the 

“various nations.” It is proposed (1) to train professors and writers 
who shall make Biblical study their speciality, and who shall defend 
the official point of view of the Church in that territory; (2) to 
provide pupils, and even amateur students, with the means of instruc- 
tion in Biblical sciences; (3) to develop and spread abroad amongst 
the public by popular books and lectures, accompanied by lantern 
illustrations, the sound Catholic doctrine with regard to the sacred 
books. Paragraph 8 of the pontifical regulation submits the appoint- 
ment of the director to the selection of the Pope, who shall make 
his decision “after having heard the report of the Superintendent 
“General of the Society of Jesus.” Paragraph 13 of the same regu- 
lation confers on the Superintendent General of the Society of Jesus 

~ the appointment of the professors. The official organs of the Holy 
See inform us that all the professors will be Jesuits, if not in, fact 
~at any rate in spirit; they further take care to explain why the 
Jesuits have been preferred to the Benedictines or the Dominicans, 
who are reputed liberal and less disciplined; and they add that this 
exclusive preference, though it may have given rise to discontent and 
some fear, appears to be fully justified.”$ 

It is, indeed, for the object proposed. No order was better 
designed than that of the Jesuits to accomplish discreetly, but surely 
and in perfect conformity with the present intentions of the Vatican, 

: the work ‘of centralisation and domination which the intransigents 
of Rome are putting forth every effort to pursue. It is for the 
Jesuits to solve with elegance and facility the formidable problem 
of an agreement between science and faith; their conception of faith 
and their conception of science make this task more easy to them 


* See in particular the last volume which has appsared: Dre Parabelt des Herrn 
tm Evangelium, 1909. 


+ Text may be seen in “ Acta Apostolicee Sedis,” I., 10, pp 447 ef seg 


See “Civiltà Cattolica” (19th June, 9). pp. 641 et seg, Osservatore Romano 
ela Pp- gs 
(30th May and 4th July, 1909); Corriere della Sera, 30th June, 1909; etc. 
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than to others. From their international laboratory we’ shall see . 
issue an entirely restful science, quite humble and quite docile: an 
opportunist science, ready for all concessions and all accommodations, 

a science, in fact, which will acknowledge itself to be the servant of 
the Catholic faith, and which in reality will be the servant only of 
Roman intransigence and ambition. When they have elaborated 
this science it will only remain for the Vatican to consecrate it, to 
“canonise” it in some sort, and to declare that it is the whole and 
the only Catholic science. Rome once more will have conquered the : 
world. : ‘ i f 


- 


* 


Already, in view of the new influx of foreign students whom the“ 
Pontifical Institute ig certain to attract, the Gregorian University 
» has hastened to increase the number of its courses and professors. 
There is talk also of a reform of the Apollinaire, the teaching in 
which has been thought too liberal. For the design of the Vatican 
is to concentrate at aia by degrees not only Biblical instruction, but 
all religious instruction, to the end that at a given time all the pro- 
fessors in the Catholic world, in seminaries and in theological faculties 
alike, will spread but one doctrine, the Roman doctrine. Cardinal 
Vivés y Tuto, in such leisure moments as are left to him by his, « 
political duties, has completed a series of Latin manuals, m which 
` the official teaching of the Vatican is concentrated, and, so to speak, 
completely made up, for professors as well as for pupils” The 
strange thing is that so far the intransigents have won all their ~ 
successes without making any concession in return. The doctrine which 
they are now causing to be taught at Rome, and which they intend | 
soon to have taught everywhere, is the most rigorous, the narrowest, 
the most violent which Catholic theologians have ever proposed. It . 
may be judged by a few propositions, taken from a work recently 
written for the use of students. It is called “The Stability and 
“Progress of Dogma.” The author, Father Lépicier, is professor, 
~of Sacred Theology at the Propaganda College, an adviser of several 
of the congregations and of the Biblical Commission. Anyone who 
has lately moved in ecclesiastical circles in Rome knows the great 
‘authority which he enjoys and in what esteem he is held at the 
Vatican. The book is divided into chapters and into questions. I 
will pass over a criticism, absolutely ludicrous, of “levolutionisme 
“de Spencer et du’subjectivisme de Kant,” which are treated as the 


* Of these the following have already been published: TAéologte Dogmgtigue, 
Théologie Mystique, Droit Canon, Dignité et Devoirs des Evtques et des Prélats. 
Rome. (Desclée et Cie) 


,+ “De Stabilitate et Progressu Dogmatis,” auctore Fr. A. M. Lépicier, O.S M., 
Rome, 1908. (Typogrephia Editeia, Romana.) 
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two bases of Modernism.* The author maintains that there is only 
one’ true philosophy, the scholastic philosophy, that of Aristotle 
s interpreted by St. Thomas.t That ıs an opinion which must be left to 
him to hold; but here are some others which honest people of all 
religions and all civilised countries will pass by less easily :— 


First part, Article VI., §9: °“ Whether and in what manner 
heretics are to be tolerated. . . . If any one makes public ' 
profession of heresy, or tries to pervert others, by word or by 
example, he ought not merely, absolutely speaking, to be 
excommunicated, but he may also be justly killed, lest his 

7 contagious and dangerous example should cause loss to others, 
In fact, a wicked man, says Aristotle, is worse than a beast and 
does more harm, from which it follows that if it is not wrong to 
kill a beast of the forest, especially if it be mischievous, so it 
may -be a good action to deprive a heretic man of the power of 
carrying on a mischievous life, as an injurer of the Divine truth 
and an enemy of the health of other men.” f te 3 


§ 10. The author recognises that many theologians have thought 
they might deny to the Church the right of decreeing against any 
man the death penalty, either for heresy or any other crime. “ But,” 
he adds, 


“how this denial can be reconciled with the constitution of the 
Church and the facts of history does not appear clearly enough to 
enable me to treat it as acceptable.” § 


§ 311. ‘‘ How the Church proceeds with heretics.” Two 
preliminary warnings, then excommunication. After, which, ‘‘ if 
this method has no effect, the Church delivers the heretical man 
to secular judgment, in order that he may be exterminated from 
the world by death.’’|| z 


y 


\‘‘ Further, it cannot be denied that the Church, absolutely 
speaking, has the right to put heretics to death, even if they have 
come to repentance,”’** i 


It seems that there is in the Roman Breviary, under date May 30th, 
-a lesson in which St. Ferdinand (Ferdinand IIL, King of Castile 


* Op. cit. pp. 225 ef seg. t Id. p. 333. 

t Pp. 173, 174, "Nemini dubium esse potest, eos non solum mereri ut ab 
Ecclesia per excommunicationem separentur, sed etiam ut per mortem ab hoc 
mundo exciudantur . . . Igitur statim ac quis hæresim publice profitetur aliosque 
verbis aut exemplo pervertere condtur, non solum potest, absolute loquendo, excom- 
municari, sed etiam juste occidi . . . unde sicut malum non est occidere bestiam 
sylyestrem, maxime nocentem, ita potest esse bonum hominem heereticum, divinæ 
veritatis detrahentem et aliorum galuti insidiantem, w/e nocentis usur d privare.” 


“F Pp. 174,175. "Nos non latet haud paucos eos esse, quibus videtur Ecclesiz jus 
deesse pænam mortis sanciendi, sive ob bæresim, sive ob aliud quodcumque 
facinus. At quomodo ista negatio componi possit cum Ecclesise constitutione, 
necnon cum jis que historia refert, haud satis apparet, ut eorum sententia 
probabilis dici possit.” 
“i P. 178. “Quod si demum hujusmodi medium nihil profuerit, ecclesia remittit 
hominem hæreticum judicio seculari, a mundo per mortem exterminandum”?  ' 


** P, 178. “Quincino negari non potest Ecclesiam, absolute loquendo, jus habere 
heereticos, etiam resipiscentes, morte plectendi.” 
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and’ Leon) is praised for the zeal with which he persecuted heretics, 
“carrying wood with his own hands to the pile to burn the con- 
“demned.* Father Lépicier, as a professor, might have left this 
lesson to sleep in the Breviary, since there it is. On the contrary, 
he thinks it useful to dig it up, and draws from it a new argument, 
. in favour of the thesis above described. ` 

Some Catholic apologists used to give reasons, in order to justify 
the acts of the Roman Inquisition, drawn from the circumstanées, 
the atmosphere, the spirit of the times. But this professor of the 
Propaganda expressly condemns their opinion: 


They depart from the truth who think that the responsibility for 
such sentences (condemnations to death) shguld be laid upon the 
secular Inquisition, or who timidly allow that the Church, in that 
matter yielding to the spirit of the time, in some measure went 
beyond the limits of her right.t 


Our author grants to persons born heretics the right of persevering 
id their beliefs; but those who have become heretics may be com- 
pelled, even by forcible means, to return to the true faitht Infants 
also who have been baptised in the Catholic religion are bound 
strictly to practise its rules; and “they may be compelled in the 
“same way as has been laid down in the cae of heretics."§ The 
baptised children of Protestants fall under the same rule; “for the 
“sacrament of baptism, if they have validly received it, cannot 
“confer upon them the virtue of any other faith than the Catholic 
“faith which is the only true one.” || 

The author draws from the principle%of the superiority of ecclesias- 
tical over civil society consequences most advantageous to the Church 
and most severe on the States. Not only does he condemn all forms 
of separation, and denies the lawfulness of the system which would 
grant to each of the two societies reciprocal independence,** but he 
claims’ for the Sovereign Pontiff the right of deposing apostate 
princes, and replies to theologians who have contested that right that - 
he himself cannot see any way in which it can be denied, or even 
doubted, without compromising the integrity of the faith.tt f 

It would be puerile and injurious to unearth propositions of this 
kind from the books of some ancient and forgotten theologian; but 
it is interesting ‘and, I think, useful to extract them from a book 
which was printed only last yeat, and which represents as closely 


“*P, 183 and note ** p. 279. 

1Pp, 183,184. . . . “Unde a vero aberrant . . . plures e catholicis apolo- ` 
getis, qui omnes tales sententias sæculari inquisitione adscribendas esse censent, 
aut timide concedunt Ecclesiam, temporum spiritui cedentem, ~tantulum in hac 
Te exorbitasse,” ‘ ' 

„t P. 191. “ ... cogi possunt, etiam corporaliter.” 

`~ $ P. 195. sae 8 || P. 196. ** Pp, 184, 185. 

tt “ Principes apostatze ab imperio possunt deponi auctoritate Summi Pontificis.” 

§ 18, pp. 191 to 195. i 4 
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as may be the teaching which this professor gives to his pupils. It 
may be orthodox, but it certainly is neither humane nor Christian, 
this doctrine which the students of the Catholic world are vehemently 
pressed to come to Rome to obtain, in order that if their turn they 
may spread it, in their lessons and sermons, in the countries of 
their birth, in which they will represent, in whatever dégree, the 
Catholic authority. There was a time when the States would have 
declared this doctrine dangerous and forbidden its propagation. ~ But 
the States have become tolerant; Rome condemns their liberalism, 
and profits by it. 

For nearly two years past professors, directors, confessors have 
recommended to students, the future priests, one thing only: to obey 
always and in everything, without examination, without even mental 
reserve, and, further, to beware of the Modernist error. Science is 
not necessary to them, and may be hurtful. The moral virtues, no 
doubt, are worthy of’ being cultrvated. But the errors of the senses 
are excusable and can be repaired ; those of the spirit are pernicious 
and fatal, and deserve no pity., - 


The most mischievous of plagues, and that which makes most 

ravages in the souls of men, is not so much corruption of the heart 

* as error of the intelligence. The first fault committed in this 

t field has for its motive not the satisfaction of some low passion 
but a vagary of the intelligence. 


These words would not surprise one if used m some sermon on 
charity preached to worldly people; a Jesuit moralist would not 
shrink from them; but we are astonished and regret that they can 
have been ascribed to Pius X, and are cited as such in several 
journals which receive regularly official communigués from the 
Vatican.* They were addressed to the priests of the diocese of 
Fermo, who, headed by their archbishop, had come to bring to the 
Pope their assurances of devotion and fidelity some time after the 
scandal raised by the election of the Abbé Murri The frightful 
spectre of heresy has been so vividly raised by the intransigents, and 
is by their efforts so everlastingly pressed on the attention of the 
` Pope, that every other danger appears to him less formidable than 
the peril of Modernism, and every other disorder less guilty than~the 
rebellion of the spirit. That is the reason why the Pope, in the 
course of the same exhortation, recommended to the priests, above all ° 
things, obedience and humility: humility which isthe basis of all 
the virtues, and cbedience which exonerates from all responsibility : 


+ 


I, therefore, give you this single recommendation, be obedient, 
be obedient; thus you will not only ińcur no responsibility for 
what you may do in obeying, but you will walk in the regular way 


* Corriere della Sera, 20 May, 1909. 
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of perfection, which is just obedience. If ever, in obeying, you 


have had to commit a fault, God will not impute it to you.* 
} 


Such views, expressed, at the Vatican in our own day, recall 
strangely those which Dostoievski puts into the mouth of the Spanish 
monk of the sixteenth century, who, according to the strange and 
_ profound fancy of Ivan Karamazov, having recognised in the crowd 
Jesus, who had returned to the earth according to His promise, had 
Him sent to prison, and went to interview Him there, in-order to 
reproach Him for coming at an inopportune time. In the presence 
of the divine and gentle Founder the monk undertakes a justification 
of the haughty and tyrannical action of the Church. Jesus, he urged, 
when He would found, His religion on liberty and love, did not know 
men, or thought more of them than they were worth; the Church 
had repaired the generous mistakes of Jesus. ` 


“ Thou didst solemnly confide to us,” said the Monk, “ the 
right to bind and loose; Thou hast no thought, I hope, of with- 
drawing this right from us. Why then dost Thou come to disturb 
us. . . . Thou didst hand over everything to the Pope; it is 
therefore on the Pope that everything now depends. We have 
not got to deal with Thee, do not come to disturb us. 

“ Thou wouldst be freely loved and freely followed. . s . 


. Thou hast introduced into the human soul, by enlarging its. 


freedom, new elements of suffering. . . . Thou hast Thyself 
paved the way for Thy ruin, blame no one but Thyself. There are 
in the world only three forces capable of permanently governing 
the consciences of weak and rebellious men: miracle, mystery, and 
authority. 

t Never have men thought themselves more free than since they 
have placed their liberties at our feet. They will end by letting 
themselves be tamed: they will admire us, as their gods, us who 
have consented to take on ourselves the burden of their libexty and 
reign over them. So much will liberty frighten them. But in 
order to secure this homage from the liberty of men, it is necessary 
to give them: peace of conscience. 


' \ 
“We shall teach them humility, and they will understand the 


value of submission. . . . We will even allow them to sin; 
they are so weak! We will tell them that all sin committed with 
our permission will be forgiven, for we will take on ourselves the 
burden of their sin. They will tell us the most painful secrets of 
their consciences, and we shall decide everything for everyone, 
and they will receive our decisions with joy, for they will deliver 
them from the cruel anxiety of choice and of freely determining for 
themselves.’’{ 


Ts not that, if not an exact image, at least an appalling caricature 
of the state of fact and opinion which the intransigents of Rome are 
striving to realise and which they have already begun toset up? All 
that has been said and done and put in preparation at Rome these 


* Corriere della Sera, 20th Mey, 1909. À 
z postoieyaki; Les Frères Karamazov (transl, : Halperini-Kaminsky), I., pp. 227 
seg. 
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five years, the melancholy or burlesque movements of an internal 
crisis, in which the better forces of Catholicism, the more fertile 
energies of the religious idea, are condemned to stagnation and threat- 
ened with ruin—all this would: be inexplicable if we could not detect, 
behind the venerable and useful ramparts of tradition, right and 
authority, the artful plots and low intrigues of the men who, having 
provoked the crisis, are scheming to prolong it. It is for the interest 
of Rome, they say, that they should be able to solve it in their own 
way: it was first for the interest of Catholicism that they should 
not break it up. At a moment when, pretending to confound two 
things which differ profoundly, they are employing every means to 
create and keep up in men’s minds this confusion, which is their 


strength and may lead to their triumph, it seems to me a serviceable ` 


task to describe in detail some of their schemes. My readers can 
judge whether they ate calculated to promote the widespread and 
fertile activities of the Catholic idea, or only the narrow and sterile 
intransigence of the Roman idea. 

GRANVELLE. 
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SPIRITUAL FORCES IN INDIA. 


HE political reforms of Lord Morley and Lord Minto have at, 
length been finally adopted. India has taken a great step 
forward. No one supposes, however, that the mere increase in the 
political authority that Indians wilt now exercise in their own land is 
the chief advantage that will result to the country from those new 
responsibilities. Of all the objéctions that have been advanced 
against the reforms, one which has been urged in the name of the 
great body of the people of India, and which seems to have less of 
selfishness and more of reason in it than any other, is the objection 
that it benefits only a small aristocratic minority and leaves the lot 
_of the silent majority no better, or perhaps even worse, than before. 
Whether or not that objection is well-grounded only time will deter- © 
imine, and the answer that it gives will be not to this question only, 
` but to the final question whether India has or has not in her the 
breath of a new life, whether Her people can ever be begotten again 
by the summons of a new call or the sense of a new responsibility. 
If those to whom the political opportunity has now come—few as they 
are compared with the great mass of the population—realise at all 
worthily its implications and prove themselves equal to it, the effect 
cannot be confined to themselves ; its influence will extend throughout 
_ the whole community. If, however, there is no such response, and it 
is supposed that the rewards of authority can be enjoyed without that 
discipline being undergone which is the condition of its being fitly 
exercised, we can only judge that India has finally squandered her 
moral strength and that, if indeed she has lad a great past, she will 
have no future. But is there any people upon which such a sentence 
„must be pronounced? Especially are we to suppose that the wells of 
the spirit in India, once springing up so richly, have become so dry 
that they cannot flow again? 
A newspaper correspondent, touring in the East some years ago on 
behalf of one of the leading British journals, chose the Dufferin 
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railway bridge in Benares as a fit type of the dominion of the English x -~ 
in India. If there be any truth in such a comparison then there is no ` 
element of reality in that dominion. It is illusion, maya. Certainly 
in India‘it is-by the spirit only that a nation can be great. Nowhere ' 
in the world have the forces of the spirit proved: themselves so 
powerful as in this land. ~ It may be maintained that these forces have 
now finally spent themselves, that what is left to-day is only the shell 
ready to crumble ata touch to‘dust. That is what now by the new 
call that has come to the country has to be proved or disproved 
Some certainly, even of the Indian people themselves, are inclined to 
resent the claim that it is in her spirituality that India’s greatness has 
exclusively consisted in the past and should continue to consist solely 
or chiefly. It seems to them that spirituality means weakness, that 
it implies submission to be trodden on. And perhaps some of those 
-who exhort her to set her ambitions to this note do so the more 
willingly because they believe that a spiritual India will be content to , 
remain a subject India. An ambition of this kind is a plaything that 
they hope will keep her quiet and submissive. It is not to be 
wondered at that some Indians, resenting those admonitions, would 
like to see their people free themselves from what appears to them 
to be a hampering inheritance and join, in the company of Japan, fhe 

. cultof “efficiency.” It will suffice to cite here two expressions of this 
desire on the part of not a few Indians to set thé course of the ship 
to the new direction in which all the world seems hastening. AY: 
young Indian studying in England writes as follows in a private 
letter :—‘* We come in contact with missionaries in India, with those 
“who tell us that the riches of this world, that all things of the world, 
“are naught—a philosophy which, alas! is too well believed in by us. 
“T wish we could come more in contact with the hard-headed, 
_“business-hke American or German, who would tell us how we, with 
“ our brilliant, versatile ability, might rise in the scale of nations. We 
“do not want dry philosophy of inaction; we want ‘action, ‘karma?’ 
“essentially. We are finding our mistake out.” No country in the 
world has ever-had so few who professed atheism or the doctrines of 
materialism as India has had in all her long and varied past. But 
even in that land there were in the days of Buddha the Charvakas, ` 
who called the Vedas humbug and said, “ Let a man not go without 
“butter even though he run into debt.” In a recent number of an 
Indian magazine someone, who calls himself “A New Charvaka,” calls 
his countrymen to forsake their old ideals and join the other nations 
in this race for “butter.” “India has been idle during the past many 
“centuries,” he says. “Its asceticism and higher philosophy have 
“hypnotised the people and arrested their natural function. Our 
“search for more permanent things is very good in its way. . 7 .* 
“The barbarous nations of England and Germany invented the 
“ steam-engine and electricity which have worked more wonders than 
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“the ‘religion of the Vedanta.’ We are tired of our ideal. . . 
“We have missed the path, and I think it is time for us to work. 
“Would it not be wise to cease the religiqus activity for a time, at 
“least, to regain the lost energy for handling more immediate things?” 
_ One cannot doubt that just as to-day we have, instead of what their 
fathers wete, the supple and successful Greek, the Jewish millionaire, 
so the mind of India might be diverted with much advantage of a 
kind from the mysteries of the unseen to the profits of the seen. And 
to a considerable extent this has been already proved in the case of 
the large number of wéalthy and altogether worldly merchants that 
are to be found in the great business centres. But surely the 
example of those other nations should be sufficient to deter any wise 
lover of his country from deliberately setting before it such unworthy 
aims. Nor can we believe that such a fate as has befallen them is 
in store for India. Her political leaders show a higher sense of the 
meaning of her calling, and of the discipline that: her sons must 
undergo if they are to fulfil that calling by means of the new oppor- 
tunities that have been placed within their reach. There is visible to 
observers a distinct quickening of the national conscience from its 
old lethargy, a movement as of awakening from the deep slumber of 
the spirit. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, the most far-seeing of India’s political 
leaders, discerned, when as yet this great forward movement seemec 
only a dream, the:coming of a time when the need would be urgent 
òf trained and devoted men to give themselves in a truly religious 
spirit to the service of the coming nation. The Society of the 
Servants of India, which he founded, recognises no distinctive 
religious principles—the time has not yet come when in the case of 


most of the leaders of the new generation their faith can be explicit: 


and defined—but none the less its spirit and its energy have a 
religious source. More even than in the case of the Committee of 


Union and Progress in Turkey—and all the more as the problem that, 


is set to these young Indians to solve is a far more difficult one than 
even that of the Young Turks—they must call to their help forces that 
only a religious motive can command. Only thus can they hope to 
exercise on this people, with whom religion has been a passion for 
three thousand years, an influence that will be deep and that will 
be abiding. 

They and every one who would touch the heart and mould the life 
of India must go down among the silent masses of the people, _They 
must turn their backs upon the cities and the life of the cities. It is 
a commonplace of commonplacés in regard to India to say that it is a 
land of villages., It is this fact, no less than the tenacity of their 
minds and the elusiveness of their thoughts, that has made it appear 
so often as if messages conveyed to the people of this land were writ . 
on water. ` For the most part it is probable that they never reached 
their ears. If anyone would know what India will be, if he would 
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guess what forces are still dormant in her and of what she dreams, 
and especially if he desires to move and mould her future, he must sit 
with the villager at his hut door and buy with him and sell at his 
weekly market, and journey with him when he takes his pilgrim’s 
staff and sets forth to some distant shrine. If he is-a foreigner it is 
difficult indeed for him to come close enough to those simple children 
of the earth to form any true conception of the dim thoughts and 
impulses that move them. The nearest he can come to them, perhaps, 
is when he pitches his tent close by their village and gathers them 
around him to speak ‘with them of -whatever troubles them, and, by 
-what means he may, to win their hearts. It is no easy thing to do in 
India. It seems as if, there more than anywhere else, the burden of | 
existence weighs heavy upon each man’s shoulders, bringing bitter- 
ness and distrust into his heart. They have little hold of a life that 
seems scarcely worth clinging to-and little hold of one another. “As 
“in the great ocean,” says one of their ancient books, “one piece of 
“driftwood meets another, and after meeting they again’ part from 
“one another, such is the meeting of creatures.” The foreigner 
passing among them with his tent is a fragment pf such driftwood, 
still more fugitive. As he sits in his tent-door under Orion and the 
Southern Cross after night has fallen, listening to the nearer sounds 
of the village and to’ those from the further distance of the jungle, the 
sense of mystery that broods especially upon India seems fitly 
symbolised by his surroundings. The circle of the lamp within which 
he sits and the high lamps above him alone illuminate his darkness. 
The distant yap-yap of a jackal or the tom-tom of the temple drums 
come to him out of the dark. As he sits and listens, and the India 
that is to be looms up before him in strange dissolving shapes, he 
realises that he can gaih surer guidance to that future from the stars 
above than from the obscurity around. “The path of vision is easy,” 
says a South Indian sage, “but unless there be a light between eye 
“and soul there is no vision.” The “light between eye and soul” is 
furnished to one who would seek to understand and interpret India 
by sympathy with the longing to know the truth and to come near to 
God that in every age of her long history has lifted up her keart 
to heaven. 

If only this stranger in their midst could estimate aright the 
currents that flow in the sluggish minds of those who sleep beside 
their cattle in the villages about his tent; if he could measure the 
capacity for religious passion of the pilgrims whose chants fall on his 
ear from far; if he knew what real strength yet resides in the ancient 

“ascendancy of the Brahman, who in this village and in that lords it 
over the unlettered folk; if: he only could be sure of the direction 
to-day and the energy to-morrow of such silent forces round about 
him, how much more confidently he might prophecy. But he moves 
about even in +~ blazing sunlight of the day in a world not realised 
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and only dimly guessed. At most te can adapt the woyds of the 
soothsayer in “ Julius Cæsar ™to his case and say, “In India’s infinite ' 


“book of mystery a little F can read,” and the purdah of the future 
' hangs dark and menacing before hım. If now and again an incident, 
a word overheard, seems to him to lift it, perhaps itzis no more than 
his too eager fancy, or perhaps the momentary glimpse only renders 
him the more deceived. 


For example, one morning he had set out on his daily errand while 
' yet the cross hung low above the southern horizon, and by the time ~ 


“the red was breaking,” as they. express it, had entered with his 
company a sleepy hamlet where surely the strident voice of politics 


_ had never penetrated. They found the elders of the village crouched 


‘round a fire of stubble, warming themselves while the cattle lumbered 


past with many grunts. ‘When the sahib halted by them, from under 
the penthouse covering of their blankets they turned on him their 
slow gaze, and, as he fetched a little book from his pocket, one 
brightened up and remarked with the confidence of knowledge, “ It is 
“the-Kesart.” The Kesari, whose editor/ Mr. B. G. Tilak, is languish- 
ing in the Sirkar’s gaol in far-off Burmah, was the one point of contact 
that he had with printed matter, and as he and his simple-minded 
fellows sat and listened week by week to its version of the political 
situation, read to them by the one educated person of the village, one 
can imagine the steady growth within them of alienation from-their 
rulers. In another village the actual process was observed. We 
stood and listened while from the same newspaper the Brahman read 
to a silent circle the story of the canonisation as a martyr and a hero 
of a Bengali anarchist, lately hanged for a peculiarly determined 
murder, of the funeral pyre of. sandalwood, of the bare-footed pro-, 
cession of Calcutta’s youth, of the ashes borne away in gold -and 


silver vessels. And so the cattle go past, as they have gone perhaps’ 


for thousands of years, grunting as they go and breathing heavily— 
only to-day the mother buffalo pauses to take careful stock of the 
strangė white visitor who stands hearkening ; ; and the women hasten 
to the well, with the same quarrels and the same tales of scandal 
over which their mothers, too, waxed shrill in. the days of Abraham’; 
and the doves coo’ from every tree and the cry comes from far of a 
holy beggar claiming his share of the morning meal. All things seem 
as they have been in India for millenniums, except for that voice that 
reads on of the murderer ard of the Bengalis shouting his name as 
though it were that of a saint or hero, “Kanai Lal-ke jai” What is 
this new and sinister power that is making itself known even in these 
quiet places and to what thing of evil is it transforming India? It is 
the thought of these things and. of unanswered questions that they 
bring. that presses heavy on the spirit as’ one sits‘in his tent-door, 
looking into the dark, and up to Orion, and the slowly rising Southern 
‚Cross. i 
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Then it is that one remembers that there are other currents that 
flow about the roots of these hills—almost as ancient as they—and 
along those valleys. Who can tell for how many centuries those 
footpaths have been trodden and retrodden by the feet of pilgrims, 
men and women, hiding under a ragged blanket hearts—sometimes 
at least—quick with a passion of unfulfilled desire? No doubt in the 
case of the majority what moves and calls them forth is nothing more 
than the custom of their fathers. Or perhaps it is what one more 
thoughtful than the others called a “ripple of the mind,” an impulse 
unaware of its own meaning stirred by the wind of the spirit, breathing 
as it listeth across the waters of the soul of man. One morning we 
had lost our way, and as the day broke were glad to see approaching 
a little group of men. But soon we found that they were as much 
strangers there as we. They were returning from the shrine of 
Khandoba, a god of the kin of Ashtoreth and the Paphian Venus, 
but with no Hellenic grace to gild his lust. He is of the family of 
Shiva, the “Great God” of these regions, who seems to have taken i 
up into his cultus so many of the dark aboriginal worships of the land. 
On every side one sees the figure of his bull couchant before some 
shrine and can trace his symbols :— AE 


The emblems of birth and the circlet of bones, 
And the light loves carved on the temple stones. 


Shiva represents what is most repulsive in all the varied worship of 
this land, fear and lust and hate, and none of all his pantheon is less’ 
likely to fulfil a pilgrim’s hopes than Khandoba. “What did you 
“get?” we ask them. “Nothing.” “Then why did you go there?” 
“Why, to get a sight of the god.” And there on his hill-top they 
had seeh him in all the glory of red paint, and perhaps had watched. - 
the quaking and quivering “ possessed ” rushing madly up the temple 
stairs and uttering wild and incoherent prophecies. Or perhaps, 
uglier still, they had looked on while some little girl, vowed to him 
from birth, was married to the sword of the grim old warrior god and 
made thus a “bride of heaven” to live a degraded life on earth. 
When that same morning another wayfarer had set us on our right 
road, we came presently to a hamlet where we could see as we drew 
near it the little saffron flags of another company of returning 
pilgrims. But this group and the worship they represented are very 
different from the first. They have come from Alandi, the birthplace 
of a saint and poet, and are going up, singing as they go snatches 
from his verse, to the shrine of the god he worshipped. ' Round this 
god, Vitthoba of Pandhari, all that is best in Marathi poetry has 
gathered, and the poets and saints of Maharashtra, a wonderful 
galaxy, have poured forth at his shrine all the warmth of their 
devotion and all the gifts of their inspiration. Dnyaneshwar, in some 
respects the greatest of them all, from whose birthplace these pilgrims 
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have come, wrote his poem in the thirteenth century, and his name, 
with that of Tukaram) a contemporary of Milton, has its place in the 
praise and the worship of the people to this day. At the high 
seasons of festival at Pundharpur they go up, bringing with them, as 
their fancy is, to the central shrine those two who had loved so much 
to go there and to worship at the feet of Vitthal so long ago, and as . 
they pass from village to village for many days in their long pil- 
grimage they cry aloud their names, “Dnyanoba, Tukaram ; 
“Dnyanoba, Tukaram.” The little company of pilgrims whom we | 
met that morning sang to us, beating time with cymbals as they sang, | 

a verse that ran somewhat to this effect :— 


“ Whoso is wise, he is the lord of lords,— 
(Hearken ye all to Dnyanadeva’s words),— 
Else for poor me such greatness were unmect, 
The fitting place for sandals is the feet. _ 
Yet Brahma and the gods bow down to` me. 
O who with such an one compared can be?” 


There is surely something evangelic and uplifting in every faith that 
sings, and the faith of Dnyanoba and Tukaram is no exception. 
Through many of the songs of Tukaram especially runs the cry of 
the heart for God, the anticipated joy in His fellowship, a sense, 
however undefined, of thé preciousness of His love. There ‘are 
unnumbered cults and faiths in India, winds stirring strange ripples 
on the people’s minds—some of them airs from heaven, many of 
them blasts from hell—there are philosophies profound and subtle 
that cast their desolating shadow over even the simplest hearts, but 
among them all the one well from which springs, and has sprung for 
centuries, a stream of living water is the 64aé¢i worship, the “loving 
“faith” that gathers about the names of certain gods. These 
pilgriins with their cymbals and their songs testify that hearts in 
India, in spite of priest and ceremonial and superstition, yet lift their 
longings to the unknown God, and yearn to draw near and clasp His 
“lotus feet.” n 

The Kesari and the songs of Tukaram—how will these and the 
influences they represent blend in the fashioning of India’s future? 
What thing will be born from them and from the other, newer forces, 
some from above, some from beneath, that to-day is bringing to the 
land? Will religious aspiration or political passion be found the 
stronger power in the people’s hearts? Perhaps, after all, India is 
growing weary of the unsatisfied search that has absorbed her for 
who knows how many thousand years. What tremendous results 
might be achieved if she diverted to the world of illusion—the world 
of kings and constitutions—the silent, steadfast passion that has 
been turned with constant question and desire to the real and the 
unknown. No greater mistake could be made than to suppose that 
there is ne strength of purpose or resolution in the-people of India. 
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$ 
Hoy else have those hill-sides been furrowed so deep by the feet of 
pilgrims that have come and gone throughout a thousand years? 
What strength of soul was theirs who, in the still more distant past, 
carved deep out of the solid rock cells for themselves and great 
‘cathedrals for their gods. Near by where our tent is pitched is a 
village that claims to be the birthplace of Valmiki, fabled author of 
the heroic epic,the Ramayan. They tell a quaint tale of him, that he 
had been a robber lying in wait for passing travellers, when one day, 
not knowing his good or evil fortune, he laid hold of a Rishi, a saint 
of those old days, and the spoiler was spoiled. The spell of the holy 
man came upon him then and there, and the place of his feet'is carved 
in the stone unto this day; he was converted, or, as they say, entered 
into the absorption of samadhi. So profound was his -meditation 
that, when the Rishi next passed by long after, he could not see him, 
‘but heard, his unceasing repetition of the name of his god, “Rama, 
“Rama, Rama,” coming from the depth of an ant-hill He had sat 
for so long still and motionless, save for that word, so the story runs, 
that the ants had built a nest all rqund about him. Saints and Rishis 
absorbed in what they conceived to be the divine, or rapt to a region 
of nothingness and silence, have never been lacking in India from the 
fabled days of Valmiki until to-day. 

Those tokens of the strength of the spiritual forces that are still 
awake in many a deep heart in India have been chosen from the 
common incidents of every day in a single district of the land. They 
could be paralleled a hundred times in every province. Wherever 
one goes, the prints of pilgrims’ feet are “numberless and holy all 
“about him.” No doubt much of the reality and power that lay in 
former days behind those facts has passed away from them to-day. 
The pre-eminence of the Brahman was originally, perhaps, attained 
because of his superior devotion and the unworldliness of his spirit ; 
but the time when that was true of him, it must be admitted, is 
wrapped in the mists of antiquity. To-day for the most part the 
testimony of the low-caste men in regard to him is true: “ Brahmans 
“are like palm-trees, very high, but giving little shade to us poor 
“people.” Nor can one wonder, with the constant pressure of poverty 
upon them, that in the case of the great majority of all classes their 
worship, in. the expressive language of a proverb, is given first to 
“Potoba, and only then to Vitthoba.” There are always everywhere 
the worshippers of “ Potoba,” those—to translate into the words of 
Paul— whose god is their belly,” and perhaps there is, more excuse 
for such worship i in India than in most other lands. - But that the old 
religious power is lying latent all the time one cannot doubt, and to 
govern India in oblivion of those- slumbering fires is to commit a 
capital mistake. There are indications that they are awaking again 
to activity and that the future of India will be largely determined by 

_ the fuel that those passions find. 
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- Already there is evidence that the combination of Indian religious 
intensity with Western science and Western politics is producing in 
some cases a chemical product as explosive and as dangerous as 
picric acid. During the Monsoon season in the Arabian Sea one 
soietimes.heats of what may be described as a stray cyclone that has 
broken loose from its moorings’and may descend at any moment 
upon the land, bringing destruction with it... Something similar-seems 
to be, happening in regard to the cyclonic religious passion that is 


part of the fundamental nature of the Indian people. Silent, dormant ~ 


as it appears to have been for so long, it has begun to awake again, 
and, directed to temporal and unmoral ends, is proving an evil and a 
desolating force. The Bhagavadgita is certainly, and has been for 


_ centuries, the most powerful religious Scripture in India. It has been 


quaintly described as “the wonderful song that causes the hair to 
“stand on end.” As a matter of fact it is a call to the consecration 
of every work to the service of God without thought of reward. 
Beautiful as its expression of that high summons is, and noble as its’ 
purpose seems to one who fills it with a Christian content, it remains 
true that to the Indian reader the end to which it directs that com- 
plete devotion is an unmoral end, and the God to whose fellowship it 
calls may all the time be no god but a demon. Its original setting 
should suffice to remind us that the goal to which it may lead the 
striving spirit need not by any means be a worthy one. It is repre- 
sented as first spoken with the purpose of persuading a hero to go 
forth to battle in violation of his natural human instincts of compas- 
sion: No doubt it has for the most part in modern times been used, 
as quite well it may, as a means to the repression of selfishness and 
to the culture of the soul. But if it came first from the lips of Krishna 


` calling Arjuna to war and the breaking of the bonds of kinship, it 


may well come inthe same way again. We. need not wonder that 
Bengali anarchists have walked to the scaffold, reciting as they went 
verses of the Gita. The Song of the Blessed One has been adopted ` 
apparently as one of the badges of the party of anarchy, and to be a 
student of this Scripture is ‘almost accepted as a reason why one 
should be watched by the police. 
` But perhaps the strangest and most ominous feature of the 
religious situation in India is the appearance of what is called “ Matri-, 
“puja,” the worship of the Mother. The watchword of the Indian 
national awakening as “ Bande Mataram,” “ Hail to the Mother,” and 
in the case of many who use it it is quite a harmless and com- 
mendable expression of patriotic sentiment. No doubt it in many 
cases connotes as well the meaning that some foreigners, innocent of « 
Sanscrit learning, have given it, “Down with the English.” But it 
may, and in some cases certainly does, point to something still more 
serious. A young educated Indian Who has lost his faith in the gods 
of his fathers, and has found to take their place no object to which 
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-he can give his devotion, is a particularly pathetic spectacle, placed 
as he is “between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless to be 
“born.” What wonder if the passion of surrender to the service of 
his country should come to him in such a case as a fierce fanaticism? 
“The Mother” is then to him an unmoral deity for whose sake any- 
thing may be done or dared. And if with this the thought of another 
“Mother,” the ferocious Kali, thirsting for blood, is associated, to 
what hideous results may not this cult lead? It is in Bengal that 
the worship of this goddess has always prevailed most widely, and it 
is in Bengal that we find the headquarters at once of the bomb con- 
spiracy and of this “ Mother-worship.” A missionary in that province, 
who is peculiarly able to speak with knowledge of those matters, 
writes as follows in an Indian newspaper:—‘ Devotion to the 
“< Mother, be she ‘ Matri-bhumi’ (the Mother-land) or Ma Kali, must 
“be entire and unreserved; her supposed commands alone impose 
“absolutely imperative obligation, no consideration whatever weighing 
“against them as even the small dust of the balance, and in one 
“form or another she will have blood. In a word, the Matri-puja of 
“to-day is thuggee, with ‘white goats’—in a sense in which; the 
“phrase can now be understood—for victims instead of ‘swadeshi’ 
“ travellers.” ( \ 
But, one will object, that may be true of the grossly superstitious 
multitude, but not of the educated few in whose hands are India’s 
destiny. At the same time, so long as this cyclonic power is, as it 
were, loose from its moral moorings, who can say that education or 
enlightenment, apart from that higher control which they have not in 
themselves, will keep anyone from being swept away in its tempes- 
tuous course? And perhaps some, self-restrained themselves, may 
play with those forces, seeking to use them for their ends, until they 
find that they have passed beyond their power to control. Arabindo 
Ghose, who has recently been honourably acquitted from the charge ' 
of complicity with the bomb conspirators, is, it seems, a man of strong 
religious feelings. He has been described by Mrs. Besant as a 
Mazzini, but a fanatical Mazzini. His education at St. Paul’s School 
and at Oxford has not apparently quenched ,his religious ardour. 
When he was released from prison, where he bad lain long under - 
suspicion of anarchism, he said, “I attribute my escape to no human 
“agency, but, first of all, to the protection of the Mother of us all, who 
“has never been absent from me, but has always held me in Her 
“arms and shielded me from grief and disaster ; and secondarily, to the 
“prayers of thousands which have gone up to Her on my behalf ever, 
“since I was arrested.” He has since given to the world divine 
messages that, he says, were given to him while he lay in prison 
awaiting the judgment of the court. Those messages are a call to 
make great the Sanatan Dharma, the eternal Hindu religion, in order 
that thereby India may be made great. A “My Shakti’has gone forth,” 
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says one oracle, diate that the giver of it is Kali, with whose 
Shakti, or “female principle,” is associated the worst abominations 
of Hinduism. 
Those sinister suggestions awaken many doubts as to the future 
' towards which India is hastening, even though it be with the shade 
of Huxley or of, Herbert Spencer at the helm. The outlook would 
seem dark enough were it not that there is at work in the land 
`- another leaven in which surely lies its hope. For many, as has heen 
said, the message of the Gita has been and is a call to battle with no - 
other foe than a rebellious heart ; and it is not too much to claim that 
much of its power to-day rests in the fact that it can be filled with 
the truth of Christ and be made to echo with His music. For many 
the Motherland claims a pure devotion, that is at the same time a 
devotion to those high ideals of a people’s good that Christianity. has 
taught to men. There is a famous tale among the ancient’-Indian 
legends telling of the churning by the gods of the Sea of Milk, while’ 
they sought to obtain Amrita, the divine nectar. Many strange 
things were cast forth from the waters by their labours, among others 
the most deadly poison, ere they obtained at last the cup of immor- 
tality. The story seems a parable of the spiritual ferment that we 
see troubling the deep waters of the Indidh Sea. The forces that 
sleep silent in the peasants’ hearts, or send them forth as pilgrims on 
some far and dirhly comprehended quest, may break forth for a time 
_ In anarchy and frenzied superstition. But that is, we are sure, only a 
passing phase, and those powers are coming more and more under a 
mightier and.a worthier dominion. Is he a too credulous prophet 
who descries the Stronger drawing near that He may take under His 
dominion those strong passions of the spirit? Ecce Deus fortior te 
qui veniens dominabitur tibt. 
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FALLACIES’ OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
COMPULSORY SERVICE. ~ 


HERE is, perhaps, but one point of supreme national interest 
upon which the leaders of all our Parliamentary Parties— 
Liberal, Tory, Home ,Rule, or Labour—are thoroughly in accord. 
Fundamentally as their views differ upon many or most other ques- 
tions of the hour they are, at least, all agreed upon this—that to 
spend money upon the compulsory military training of the population 
of these islands is not to follow the line of defensive policy which will 
provide the maximum of national security for the outlay involved. 
, These prominent public men may, perhaps, have arrived at the 
conviction by different avenues of thought; but in the case of some, 
at any rate—and those not the least well educated or capable of calm 
and clear judgment*—we should probably be justified in assuming ` 
that the grave responsibility of deliberately and openly confessing 
this belief can only result from mature reflection based upon the 
very best,and most authentic information. In Mr. Balfour’s case we 
know from his Parliamentary utterances that he holds thoroughly 
to the view that the invasion of the United Kingdom in force is an 
impracticable operation in the face of even a moderate amount of 
maritime opposition on our part, and that his belief is founded upon 
the professional judgment of those officers who were the technical 
members of the Committee of Imperial Defence during his late 
period of office. Mr. Asquith’s views are the same, and doubtless 
arrived at in similar fashion, although we know them less directly 
from his own remarks than from those of Mr. Haldane, the usual 
exponent of the present Government’s policy on such questions. The 
beliefs of other leaders are, perhaps, less the result of reasoned 
reflection and accurate information than of temperamental or political 
bias, but whether that be so or not, they result in the same attitude 
towards the general subject. As far as the public expressions of its 
chief elected representatives may be taken as a guide, therefore, the 
nation speaks with no uncertain voice on this particular topic. 
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And yet there never was a time when the advocates of compulsory 
service were more vociferous and importunate in the Press. These 


~ well-meaning but ill-informed apostles of a false doctrine of national 


a 


.defence have not only a journal of'their own, but invade the pages 


of many others, and by the very persistence of their clamour are 
beginning to find followers among those of their countrymen and 
countrywomen who are easily inclined to take alarm—Lord St. 
Vincent’s’ “old women of both sexes ”—and, moreover, even among 
some who are not naturally nervous, but who are waiting with open 
minds for guidance. 

This is not a matter to be passed lightly’ by when it is reaching 
its present stage. In view of the sound unanimity of ‘opinion 


_ generally prevalent in Parliament on this question of material 


importance, it might, perhaps, appear superfluous to devote time and 
attention towards combating these efforts to divert public opinion 
into false channels. There is much to be said in favour of the view’ 
that to the plain'man the errors of the principles advanced are too 
obvious to be worth refuting. That is a characteristically tolerant 
British attitude towards the exponents of doctrines who are quite 
evidently in earnest in their beliefs, but also quite evidently obsessed 
by their theories to such an extent as to have lost all true sense of 
their proportion.to other things. But that tolerance goes too far 
when mischief is being done. The scholar who discovered that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare had matters all his own way, as far as active 
opposition went, until it became apparent that he really was gathering 


disciples. Then others thought it was time to intervene and say 


something on Shakespeare’s side of the question. And so here. 


-Parlament may be sound on both sides of the House as to the error 


of compulsory service, but the importunities of its advocates else- 


-where are passing unchallenged to such an extent that proselytes are 
,coming in. The object of this article, therefore, is to raise a humble 


voice of protest against some of their exhortations, and to say a word 
on: behalf of the old faith of our forefathers, the faith that England’s 
security is on the ocean and not on the land. 

Such a protest is in no sense unpatriotic, as its adversaries are 
fond of asserting. The present writer, like most of the uncom- 
promising opponents of compulsory service in England, would be 
among the first to agree that it is the bounden duty of every man to 
assist in the defence of his country if Ais assistance is required. 
But it is the writer’s conviction at the same time that our circum- 
stances are such that the wholesale assistance of our male population 
is not required, and that the introduction of compulsory service ' 
would be a wasteful and, perhaps, disastrous’ mis-direction of 
expenditure at a period when the conservation and proper applica- 
tion of our resources are becoming more imperative year by year. 
Every penny spent on augmenting our land forces, beyond a certain 
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point, represents a penny that would otherwise have been available 
for strengthening our first line of defence, and to those who clearly 
see what this means it becomes a duty to their country to speak when 
there are signs that matters are taking a dangerously wrong course. 
The present era of grace is no time for half measures in questions 
pertaining to national safety. 

Two very good samples of the utterances of the prophets of the 
compulsory service doctrine may be found prominently set forth 
in the June number of the Nineteenth Century Review, and 
‘as these samples exhibit between them most of the errors of the 
sect, they may be taken as affording good material for an exposure 
of the fallacy of its claims. They follow each other ın the pages of 
the magazine in question. Both are-written by officers of rank and 
some distinction in our land service, Sir W. G. Knox and Col. 
Lonsdale Hale. Both display an evident inability to appreciate the 
somewhat special lines upon which the general defence of an Empire 
in our unique position must be conducted; an inability which it 
must be confessed is not uncommon in their types, and very certainly 
the result of their life’s training. The whole tenour of their 
arguments is to the effect that not until we are all soldiers, like our 
friends on the Continent, shall we be safe, although all our history 
points to an exactly opposite conclusion. Their contentions, if 
accepted, must logically land us either in entire oblivion of the fact 
that our territories are surrounded by water, or in an assumption that 
our sailors are incompetent to use that water as a natural line of 
defence in the way in which their professional predecessors did of old. 
Most sane people will admit the first of these alternatives, for the 
water is indisputably there. In that case the other alone remains, 
and amounts to an accusation that the members of a great public 
service are not to be trusted to fulfil the sole object of their 
employment. . j 

General Knox’s article purports to be a survey of the “war 
“horizon,” and covers a variety of points touching upon our 
position, some of which may be criticised here. His preliminary 
remarks are unexceptionable, but as he goes on he discloses 
the fact that he is suspicious of some particular individual 
in authority—we may risk a guess as to this individual's identity 
without much difficulty perhaps—for he asserts that our policy 
on sea and land shows signs of a “one man dictatorship.” It 
would, perhaps, be advantageous rather than otherwise if the 
frequently conflicting claims of our naval and military administrations 
‘were adjusted under the direction of one brain, but that is just what 
they are not. There may be a dictator on the East side of Whitehall, 
or there may be a dictator on the West—General Knox does not say 
to which side his dictator officially belongs, but it is very certain 
that neither of them ventures to dictate to the department across the 
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road. In fact, General Knox himself 'stultifies” this ‘argument by 
demanding later on in his own article co-ordination of the very kind 


referred to above. Having first asserted that our administration is ` 


too much centralised, under the domination of one mind he/then goes 
“on to complain that it is too much diffused. There are other similar 
contradictions in his remarks. - 
He next refers to certain allegations regarding the strength of our 
- naval personnel, and the state of our naval gunnery. These allega- 
` tions may be well founded, or they may not—there is much to be 
said in refutation—but in neither case are they an argument for the 
establishment of a huge army. Ifthe lock of the frònt door is 
found to be shaky it is more economical to repair it than to build a 
second door inside and leave the outer one in an unreliable condition. , 
_If things are wrong in the Navy—the present writer does not say 


they are—they let us put them right rather than resolve that the” : 


proper remedy is to leave the Navy alone and trust to something else. 
We are then told by General Knox that “the tardy appreciation, 


“of gun, power by the Navy may have led us into a quagmire of 


“ political and military trouble, for the faulty site-ing of our first naval 
“base on the gateway to India may entail the necessity of an occupa- 


“tion of Algeciras and’ its vicinity upon a mere threat of mobilisation ~ 


“by the Triple Allied Powers.” It is difficult to follow the precise 
drift-of this sentence as a whole, but it is apparently meant to 


convey that Admiral Rooke, when he captured Gibraltar in t704, ` 


_ should have discerned the developments of modern ordnance which 


-. _ were to take place two centuries after his time! Admiral Rooke was 


`a remarkable man in his way, but this seems to be asking a little 
toomuch. But quite apart from that, to demand a compulsorily 


, recruited army because onë of its duties, according to General Knox, 


will be to occupy a position in Spanish territory, is to advance claims 
upon’a doubly false basis. In the first place, the belief that we must 


~ seize Algeciras to protect Gibraltar—not unprevalent in some 
'  quafters—is a fair specimen of the want of a grasp of the principles’ 


Lg 


- 


underlying the proper defensive strategy of a primarily maritime 


State, which characterises most of the theories of the compulsory . 


service school Algeciras can only be used to threaten Gibraltar with 
the assent of Spain, or because Spain has been conquered by our own 
enemies. If Spain has assented it means that she has already taken 
‘sides against us, and we should then promptly retaliate by pocketing 
Minorca, a vastly better base for guarding our interests in the 
Western Mediterranean in every way. “Many a Commander-in-Chief 
on that station has cast an. envious eye on the chart of Port Mahon, 
and inwardly prayed that ‘should war break out some turn of events 
might enable him to use that incomparably situated strategical 
harbour. . Spain has such obvious hostagés at the mercy of a superior 
maritime Power, in the shape of the Balearic Group, that if for no 
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| other reason she may be trusted to do all she can to keep on good 
terms with us. If, on the other hand, she were forced into war 
against England, contrary to her will, it could only be by the invasion 
and conquest of her territory by the Power or Powers whose hands 
were raised against England. This alternative could only be possible 
if the enemy had either first defeated us at sea and gained access 
to Spanish soil by sea routes—or had carried out an invasion by 
land after marching right through France. If we had been defeated 

* at sea no British army could get to Algeciras, or be of any use if it 
did, and if the enemy had arrived via French roads it would mean 
that France was also among our foes. In the latter case we should 
be faced by a European coalition of such strength, as regards land 
forces, that our whole population in arms would be insufficient to 
defend our interests if once the hostile armies came into ‘play. Qur 
only hope would be to see that they did not come into play by 
devoting all our efforts and expenditure towards strengthening our 
position at sea, and leaving the Continental legions to gaze at the 
cliffs of Dover from precisely the same spot if need be, and under 
precisely the same conditions of impotent envy, as did Napoleon. 
This is not an argument in favour of diverting cash that might be 
used on the water towards the establishment of a huge but still 

"insufficient force on land. 

The contention that we should equip pursdlycs. with a compulsorily 
recruited army because we shall have to seize Algeciras ih the event 
of war is, therefore, doubly devoid of foundation, because, in the first 
place, there is no probability of a seizure of Algeciras becoming 
necessary ; and in the second, even if events rendered such a step 

‘imperative, the reduction of our forces at home consequent upon 
the despatch of the expedition would be best counteracted before- 
hand by increasing our sea-power. This last point is, in fact, at the 
root of the matter throughout. If we are strong at sea we are safe. 
If we are weak at sea no strength on land will avert disaster. 

General Knox asks whether the Morocco phase of politics is a past 
dream, or whether the German War Lord went to Corfu for nothing. 
Assuredly not. But it is hard to see how a compulsorily recruited 
army in England is going to prevent him from doing what he pleases 
in either Morocco or Corfu, if he once gains command of the sea 
which. affords the only route to those regions; or, again, how the lack 
of such an army will facilitate his efforts if he fails to get a 
command owing to the Superiority of our own fleet. 

He then asserts that “recent discussions in the House of Cains 
“have recognised the possibility of the invasion of these shores.” , 
The present writer was under the impression that the exact converse 
was the case, for the leaders and more important speakers on both 
sides expressed a contrary belief. “The seaway facilities for this 
“purpose in the hands of Germany,” says General Knox, “have been 
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“ carefully considered and argued ae and ocean tonnage sufficient ` 


` -“to convey an invading force of over 200,000 men is known ‘to 
“exist.” It is true enough that the tonnage is there, but that is 
quite another thing to having it easily available for invading purposes 

on any practicable scheme of transport. The details of this aspect 

of the question were set forth in the February number’ of the 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, at some length, in an article to which - 


Mr. Haldane referred in his speech on the Army Estimates, but to 
reproduce them here would take up too much space. It should 


suffice to say that seamen are practically unanimous in believing 


‘that the nautical difficulties are, for all practical purposes, insuperable “ 


i under war conditions. , ye 

‘ General Knox makes it clear that he is one of those who anticipate 
a military dictatorship on the Continent at no very distant date, and 
the course of recent events certainly seems to show that he is right 
But in forecasting the results of a dictatorship he is not very happy, 
from his own point of view, in quoting a French legislator’s eulogium 
of Bonaparte which was conspicuously falsified by history. “There 
. “is nothing,” says this Frenchman, “which a great people cannot 
“achieve when they possess a truly great man whose glory is 

‘inseparably, bound up with the interests and welfare of his country.” 


But that is exactly what Bonaparte’s career failed to prove. It - 


provides us with the instructive spectacle of the greatest soldier of 
‘all time constantly possessed with the desire to attain a certain 
object—the invasion of England—a desire shared by a whole nation, 
_ stimulated by a degree of martial enthusiasm such as the world has 
seldom seen, and yet held in vain. This great people, led by this 
| “truly great man,” could not achieve the object which was nearest 


to their hearts to the end. Nor is there any sound reason to anticipate - 


that the Dictator we may, perhaps, shortly see in Europe will fare any 
better ‘if we on our part take steps to frustrate his designs of the 
` nature of those which our forefathers used with effect to frustrate 

<- “o the ambitions of Bonaparte. 

' The remainder of General Knox’s article consists A a series of 
dissertations on various topics not very relevant to the prime question 
ef compulsory service, with one exception. He fears that the 
fighting efficiency of the Territorial Army will suffer because it is 
~s -recruited from a higher stratum of society than provided what he 

-calls the “scallywags” that have filled our ranks in the past. This is 

, new ground altogether, and diametrically opposed to much that has 

’ been advanced hitherto. One of the commonest pleas put forward 

on behalf of universal service on all sides has been that it ‘would give 

1 us the higher average ‘of physique and intelligence which the 

_ , Continental armies possess by virtue of drawing their personnel from 

all classes of society’ instead of wholly from almost the lowest. It 

is instructive to note upon what conflicting theories the believers in 
universal service sometimes base their creed. 
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General Knox admits towards the conclusion ‘of his article that ` 


“social machinery will undoubtedly suffer by the introduction of any 
“system of universal service; but if the possibility of invasion is 
“recognised, the problem for the country to solve is simple.” Without 
a doubt the problem is simple enough already, in spite of all the 
complications he himself has suggested in his previous remarks. If 
invasion is possible there is no end to the number of invaders we 
may expect, and the only problem left is how best to dispose 
our forces at sea so as to make invasion hopeless. 

“But,” says General Knox in his final paragraph, “nothing is 
“impossible in war.” This platitude has been worked hard of late. 
It is not impossible that we shall be invaded by Germans, because it 
is not impossible that we shall be invaded by Martians or Chinese. 
But it would hardly be considered a sign of sane administration to 
spend large sums of money at present in preparing for the arrival 
of a Martian or a Chinese army. The best preparations for war are 
those which are founded upon reasonable probabilities as anticipated 
by experts. Experts as to the probability of this or that operation 
being successfully carried out on the water must be sailors, and 
sailors in general do not consider a German invasion sufficiently 
probable to warrant special and expensive preparation to meet it 
otherwise than by sea. If we follow the dictum that “nothing is 
“impossible in war” to its logical conclusion it is a waste of energy 


to prepare any plans at all, for all of them may be upset when the 


time comes. ; 

The second of the two articles under notice is, at least, free from 
the ambiguity and diffuseness of Sir W. G. Knox's. It is directly to 
the point throughout, and might appear very conclusive to those who 
have not grasped first principles. Col. Lonsdale Hale is, perhaps, the 


‘ foremost living authority on such battles as Gettysburg, Koniggratz 


or Mars-la-Tour. He could probably say off-hand what brigades fought 
under the Red Prince round Rezonville, or how McClellan disposed 
the Federals at Antietam. He could give us an excellent discourse 
on the strategic features of the Belgian railway system or the French 
frontier fortresses. But like most specialists his beliefs have become 
so completely coloured and dominated by the direction of his life’s 
studies that he has lost the power to see things in their true propor- 
tion, and views the field of a potential Gravelotte in every British 
county without looking beyond the tactical area of the battle. 
Colonel Hale asserts that until we have compulsory service we shall 
not be ready for war, and the immediate text from which he preaches 
is furnished by the consequences which befell France as the result 
of turning a deaf ear to the warnings of her military attaché in 
Berlin before the war of 1870. It is past dispute that this incident 
affords a most instructive general lesson to every nationality which 
hopes to preserve an independent existence, but the lesson must 


is 
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_ be applied by each Power as befits its case. To us the warning is 
to keep our fleet up to the mark, not to turn our attention to some 
other hope of secùrity by establishing a compulsorily raised army. 

And what qualifications do officers of the type of Colonel Hale 
possess which entitle them to pose as judges of our readiness for the 
nature of operations which must follow the outbreak of war between 
Great Britain and a Continental State? An Anglo-German conflict 

-must be mainly maritime; perhaps entirely maritime, as were the 
AnglosDutch. The most profound acquaintance with the strategy 
of the great land wars of the latter half of the 19th Century is beside 
the point here. A working knowledge of our struggles against 
Holland during the Commonwealth and early Restoration periods is 
much more useful as a foundation for criticism, even though these were 
fought out more than two centuries ago. Very possibly a man of 
Colonel Hale’s general culture may have a good acquaintance with 
the main features of these wars, but if so he hides it under a bushel 
and does not use it im his writings. Even if he has it would be 
necessary for him to possess in some degree, at least, the further 
technical knowledge requisite to apply their lessons to modern 
conditions before he could claim to be recognised as an expert. It 

_ iş possible, of course, that our authorities are as unheeding of Captain 
' Heath’s reports as were Napoleon III. and Marshal Lebceuf of 
Colonel Stoffel’s, and that on the more vital points our position is 
critical But before a man can justly stand forth and assert that that 
is so he must be acquainted with the strength and composition of 
all the various fleets, squadrons and flotillas on both sides, and to a 
fair degree, at least, with the general plans for war, and the arrange- 
ments for mobilisation, intelligence, supply and repair. Possibly 
Colonel Hale is well up in these details, but if so he keeps it to 
himself and: bases his denunciations on other and vastly less important 
grounds. The whole tone of his criticisms leads to the conclusion 
that he fails to appreciate the true nature of the strategical idea upon 
which our Imperial defence must be based, and that his acquaintance 

‘with our preparations for conducting that defence is slight. Having 
founded his remarks upon an occurrence which might be used as the 
basis of an instructive dissertation he deprives the example of Value 
by misapplication. The obvious general lesson to be derived from 
the correspondence between Stoffel and his Government is that a 
countty should pay attention to the warnings of its representative 
at the spot from which danger may emanate as regards the condition 
of the line of defence by which it must stand or fall. Colonel Hale 
uses it for other purposes, and thereby is in danger of misleading his 
readers on a question of vital importance. g 
’ His article contains an interesting account of an incident which 
displayed the secret hostility of German officers towards Great Britain 
some years ago, and he believes that this feeling has not diminished. 
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In this matter his opinion is entitled to respect, for nobody has a 
better acquaintance with foreign officers. The present writer's own 
much more limited association with our Teutonic friends is all to 
the same effect. But is not that hostility itself the sign of a 
consciousness of impotence to do us harm? People do not generally 
hate those who are at their mercy so much as those whom they 
are-unable to humiliate. The dislike displayed by German cavalry 
officers may have its root in the secret conviction that the hoof 
marks of their squadrons will never be visible on British turf while we 
keep British fleets at a proper level of efficiency. 

Colonel Hale concludes by expressing the ‘view that “if we adopt 
“in Great Britain the principle of compulsory service for Home 
“Defence we have nothing to fear from all Europe.” This can only 
mean ‘that a propérly trained Englishman is invincible even by’ 
largely superior numbers of foreigners. But if that is so, why does 
it not apply on sea as well as on land? Apparently we may not 


~ trust to our ships for security, but if once we take steps to have a 


proper army, God help the enemy that falls in with it! In other ' 
words, a German is a better man than an Englishman on tke water, 


_ but a vastly inferior one on land. This seems to be rather a reversal 


of our previously cherished beliefs, does it not? 

~ Compulsory service in Great Britain for the purposes .of defence 
would be justifiable only to the very limited extent which might 
become necessary to fill up gaps in the full establishment of the 
Territorial Army if voluntary enlistment failed. That establishment 
is at present nearly reached, but even if it weré not the numbers 
required to make good the shortage would at most be counted by 
thousands, and not by the superfluous and expensive millions which 


“universal” sérvice would provide to the detriment of our sea power. 
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HE chief international fact of antiquity was the rise and fall 

of successive large empires, each an amalgam of many peoples. 

/ Generally speaking, but one of those-empires attained great strength 
at, one time, and never were more than two on the historic stage 

together. So far as the historic world is concerned, this’ empire 

period—the period’ of Egypt and Assyria, Greece and Rome—was 

followed by centuries of break-up, in which there was no re-building 

of any great empire. The Holy Roman Empire was but a, name, 


and-the Papal imperfal dream shattered itself in the ineffective | 


Crusades. However, the welter of this non-imperial, almost anarchic 


middle age has now passed away, and in modern times the world 


drama has become swiftly and broadly imperial again. But with 
two differences—the difference of the wider stage and that of the 
more actors. “The difference between the antique imperial period 


< and the modern imperial period is like the difference between the 


drama of Æschylus and that of Shakespeare. The early Greek 
drama had its one protagonist, with one or at most two subordinates, 
while Shakespeare crowded his stage with important personages ; 
and while the Greek author confined himself rigidly to the narrow 
scope afforded by the unities, Shakespeare roamed during his three 
hours of strutting the stage, not only through many countries, but 
many years. So to-day there are many empires that have exhausted 
the surface of the globe by their conquests and in their settlements: 


We must not, however, imagine that the difference between the, 


antique and the modern imperialisms is merely of this gradual order. 
It is safer to say that-the modern imperial period is different in kind 
from the antique. I cannot here elaborate that difference, nor indeed 
justify my statement. I can but point out that we seem to have passed 
into a new era in the development of the race. Until the present 
period large masses of the human race lived in isolation from their 
fellows, and no nation, even if it were a conquering people like the 
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. Romas, was at any one time in contact with more than a fraction of 


the human race, or'with more tlfan a:certain minority of the nations 
of the earth. That state of things is gone for ever. To-day, and 
for all the future, the isolation of any race is impossible. The whole: 
world has been mapped out. Practically every tnbe has been sub- 
mitted to a census and reported. in a Government paper. Nearly 
every language has been reduced to writing. Postal communication 
has been set up with all centres of population, be they never so 
backward. Further, it is possible for a man with a few hundred 
pounds to make his way to any corner of the’ globe and retum 


_unharmed. In other words, this is the ‘new era of racial contact. 


Nations mterpenetrate each other. 

This new era has been brought into existence by the development 
of mechanical skill It-is the steamship and the railway that have 
made it possible. It is the spinning jenny and the mining stamp. 
that make it inevitable and irresistible. Means of locomotion involve 
the possibilty of the complete intermingling of the races, the break- 
ing down. of local isolation. Means of production ensure the 
actualising of this possibility. For our mechanical means of pro- 
duction insist on the finding of markets. Commerce is always 
searching for new buyers; a newly discovered nationality, or one 
at last cheaply reached, is a treasure-trove to the manufacturer. It 
is true, of course, that diplomatists, pleasure-seelers and missionaries 
want to use steamers and railways, but it is also true that these 
means of communication could not be maintained but for commerce. 
It ts true that Christans are told to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature, But it is also true that no “ Christian” 
needs to be told to go into all the world to sell cotton and whisky 


; to every creature. He does it by virtue of that natural instinct with 


which St. Paul would probably credit the first Adam. So it is that 
commerce and the love of money inexorably push on the construction 
of roadways, by which men of all sorts may invade nations in all 
places, so making even missionary entérprise cheaper, if not easier. 
Not that commerce has been the pioneer. Indeed, other motives 


have generally shown the way to commerce. Love of adventure and 


glory, national pride and rivalry, as well as missionary enterprise, 
have been the makers of the roads by which trade has profited. But 
trade‘has always followed the pioneers—followed the flag and the 
Bible alike—has broadened the paths and made innumerable others, 
and, whatever should happen in the world of politics and religion, 


. there can be little doubt that commerce will keep the roadways open 


and make ancient isolation impossible. Only one thing can stop 
this, namely, such a vast international warlike catastrophe as Mr. 
H. G. Wells has forecast in his “War in the Air.” 

On this ground alone, then—though there are other grounds as 
well—we are justified in saying that a new era has arrived and has 
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cometo stay. The present international situation is not a mere 
variant m the age-long changes of civilised peoples. It is the- 
_emergence of the human race, from the many isolated ravines up 
which it has been painfully toilmg, upon the broad’ plateau on which 
men can see and meet one another. _It is the era of racial contact. 
Not only is the present.era one of racial contact. Within certain 
limits it is also an era of national fusion. The limits I shall shortly 
notice. For the moment let us look at the fusion. Perhaps what 
I, want to, indicate would be better suggested ‘by the phrase í 
“national reduction” than by that of “national fusion.” There is 
a tendency toward the reduction of the number of nationalities in 
the world. The peoples are: being massed into groups, within the 
hmits of which race distinctions are being surmounted. We can 
see how nations tend to merge into one another by a very cursory 
inspection of history. The France of to-day seems perfectly homo- , 
geneous. It is not many centuries ago since it was peopled by races . 
‘as distinct in their national self-consciousness as are to-day Denmark, 
Holland, Prussia and Belgium. The number of antagonistic and 
mutually exclusive groups in Italy was until recently constantly 
changing, and always large. Modern Germany was not many 
generations ago an area in which bitterly hostile Prussians and 
‘ Bavarians, Saxons and Wends, Poles and Silesians, Hessians and 
~ Hanseatic Leaguers, wrestled for the mastery. And that with which 
we are familiar in Europe has as truly been going on in other parts 
of the world, especially where European domination has made itself 
vigorously felt. The tendency in Congoland, in India, in Siberia, is 
all in the direction of the. removal of ancient tribal barriers and the 
welding of clans-into a nation. For the first time in their history 
the peoples of India, despite their hosts of diverse languages and 
deities, understand the cry Bande Mataram—Hail, Motherland! 
It would be interesting to review the great variety of circumstances 
under which this process of national reduction is being carried on. 
“We must content ourselves, however, with noticing in the first place 
the main force at work in this reduction, and the main ways in’ which 
it operates. The main force is just that contact which we have seen 
to be characteristic of the new era. Nationalities sub-divide .and 
thrive as nationalities when in isolation. They blend and lose their 


_ individuality when in contact. The main ways in which reduction 


takes place have been summarised by Mr. Bryce* under three 
headings. He says: “Either the weaker race dies out before the 
“stronger, or it is absorbed into the stronger, the latter remaining 
“practically unaffected, or the two become commingled into some- 
“thing different from what either was before.” An example of the 
first class ig the dying out of the Tasmanian aboriginals; of the 


* Romanes Lecture, 1902. 
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second, the absorption of many of the Siberian tribes into the 
Russian people; and of the third, the creation of the English race 
by the mingling of Norman and Saxon. - : 

We have seen that this process of the reduction of nationalities 
is characteristic of the present era. But we have also noticed that 
this modern era is an imperial era. ` The process of reduction only 
goes on within certain definite limits. There are a number of huge 
empires to-day which seem in many respects less genial and sympa- 
thetic to one another than were the multitude of nations m the 
Middle Ages. In the time of comparative national isolation, war 
and peace were mainly dependent on the, caprice of rulers. The 
imperial nations of to-day are in a state of constant suspicion and 
apprehension with regard to one another. The fear of war rather 
than the love of their neighbours alone keeps them at times from 
mutual destruction. They are constantly augmenting their arma- 
ments, so that in times of deepest peace the most noticeable human 
sounds in the ears of the Recording Angel must surely be the boom 
of guns at practice and the tramp of armed millions at drill | 

So long as the world remained largely unappropriated by the 
dominant imperial nations this state of things was less serious. For 
the thirst towards expansion, and that commercial instinct of the 
old Adam which presses inexorably in the direction of racial inter- 
penetration, could then be satisfied by the partitioning of areas 
mhabited by countries incapable of resistance. Germany and 
England could keep the peace when there was an Africa to divide 
and a Heligoland to barter. When there is a Persia to be plundered 
Russia and England can become quite friendly, despite the inhumani- 
ties of the Muscovites, as despicable and abhorrent as Mahdism and 
incomparably fouler than those cruelties of Boers to negroes which 
roused our mechanical Jingoes to such holy fury at the dawn of 
this century. In fine, while dividing the spoils, even though the 
pockets so bulge with revolvers that it is difficult to bow gracefully, 
our imperial highwaymen can keep up a friendly appearance, and, 
indeed, at suitable intervals, kiss one another on both cheeks, amidst 
the plaudits of the Daily Mail and Mr. W. T. Stead. But there 
remains a question which cannot fail to evoke anxiety. What will 
happen when the spoil has all been appropriated? We need no great 
powers of speculation to reply. That will happen which is now 
happening. Armaments will be inéreased with a view to the pro- 
tection of commerce and dependencies, and with a secret dread, from 
which the logic of eyents allows little escape, :lest by-and-by war 
should flame out as the various imperialisms grab at each other’s 
possessions. There still remain, even in Europe, a few small nations 
unabsorbed. But can they maintain themselves for long? Bosnia 
goes at one mouthful—and we see how true it is that appetit vient 
on mangeant. : 
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‘1 ' At this point we must break off to return to another- consideration. 


' 


{ 


. ' We ‘see the modern imperialisms, after dividing the world, facing 


one another dreadfully in arms—and’a,lurid horizon. Holding this 
vision capable of recall, let us look back at the little nations that 
_we have assumed swallowed up.`>, = ` 
These need not detain us long. Yet long enough to: see clearly 
that, alongside the general movement for the reduction of nationali- 


ties, there is another movement,, which, however, may be limited to! 


.easily discoverable . conditions, making for the re-emphasis of 
nationalism. We are familiar with it in the United Kingdom—we 
cannot reduce the Celts. Even the Germans are unable to tackle 
their fringe problems successfully—Poles, Danes and Alsatians 
stolidly remain indifferent alike to cajolery and dragooning. In the 
‘Austrian Empire the Czechs make the future uncertain, while the 
kingdom pf Hungary, with its triangular duel between Germans, 
Magyars and Slavs, is likely for a long time to cause difficulties even 
more intractable than those with which the Russians are afflicted, 
What does this ‘recrudescence of nationalism mean? In the first 
place, let us avoid exaggerating its significance. In our own country 


“jt is not likely to carry ús very far. At least within the limits of ` 


Great Britain, geographical and other forces will make disruption 
impossible. In this particular case there is no real threat to the 
imperialism in which the nations are comprehended. If it be urged 
that the growth of nationalism in India does threaten the Empire, 
it may be pointed out, on the other hand, that India is itself an 


Empire, in which we have encouraged the growth of-a sentiment ° 
\ of unity and independence. In any case it is not part of our present ' 


ae 


problem.’ Ít is really part of another problem, which we may have to 


4 look at later on. i But in respect of the other cases named, the recru- ' 


descence of national sentiment is invariably along lines or in areas. 


of mixed religions and racial characteristics upon the frontiers (in 
general) of the empires. They represent, as it were, geological 


` faults. From time to time there may be readjustments of frontiers, 


but the tendency of any readjustment will always be to strengthen 
the imperialisms concerned and still further to simplify and reduce 
‘the national’ complexes. Thus during the past twenty years the 
. number of German-speaking people in Hungary has been enormously 
reduced because of the political and social advantages of being 
` Magyar; while south of the Drave it is hardly possible for a Magyar 
to retain his nationality. He becomes a’ Croat. The tendency is 
for the Slavs to be more and more geographically and socially concen- 


trated, so. that‘when the break-up and réorganisation of the Austro-., 


Hungarian Empire comes there will probably be a movement for 


the strengthening of two imperialisms—the Slavonic, under the | 


hegemony of Russia on the one, hand, and the Teutonic, under the 
Prussian, hegemony. on the other. 
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All that has been so fa said‘ affirms ‘that the world-process of 
the new era tends to the organisation of humanity on the lines of 


‘imperialisms rather than of nationalities, while at the same time 
these imperialisms tend to be racial as against national, Looking 


over the world to-day we see vast. vague movements which illustrate 
this. There is the Indian movement, in which nations are swept 
into the current of racial aspiration ; there is the Ethiopic 'move- ` 


` ment, that is slowly making Africans of many tribes realise a certain 


¢ 


racial affinity; there is a tendency, despite the Triple Alliance, 
for Latin nations in Europe to group themselves together, and 
the Pan-Germans and Pan-Slavs seem to be ‘drawn toward their 
own centre. The old saw that blood is thicker than water is gaining 
a secular justification. But what about religion? There is only 
one religion which seems stronger than the racial movement, and 
that is the Mohammedan. Negro and Caucasian, Arab and Indian, 
not only are friends, but actually inter-marry with freedom under 
the zgis of that remarkable faith. In Christian lands no such power - 
of surmounting racial distinction is to be, observed. ‘Christianity’ 
may undermine national barriers, but it does not generally overcome . 
racial repugnance. It breaks down caste in India, but it cannot 
prevent the Jim Crow car in America or welcome the Jap immigrant 
in Canada or Australia) And as such a competent observer as Dr. 
George Adam Smith maintains that the future has ultimately no place 
for Mohammedanism, we seem to reach the conclusion that religion 
will not prevent the racial concentrations. In view of the facts so far 
as we can read them, we may say, then, that our present era 1s to 
be marked by two main elements—{1) racial contact, and (2) racial 
cleavage and repugnance. That is, the future is likely to be! domi- 
nated by action and reaction along the ragged and sometimes sore 
edges of racial difference and rivalry. Locked together inexorably, 


. the great races will have to struggle for supremacy, and an 


Armageddon seems the not-unlikely outcome. 

And now it is possible to see in true perspective the various main 
elements of the international problem which turn by turn emerge. 
The first element may be entitled “Armaments and Social Reform.” 
The present Parliamentary situation’ confirms by illustration our 
main conclision. The House of Commons, even when it has a huge 
Liberal majority, and a larger majority still of members all deeply 
interested, according to their lights, in social reform, has to do 
homage to the secular forces. Even Mr. Keir Hardie cannot escape 
the action of gravity, and even a Liberal Government must build 
Dreadnoughts. The imperialisms grind along side by side, making 
horrible noises. As a nation, though we want social reform, we are 
forced to keep up the Empire—and that means armaments. We . 
choose this day whom we will serve, and it is the secular power. 


Or, if we are doing ourselves injustice by saying that we choose it,’ 
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we have to say, transmuting Paul’s cry as a man into collective 
‘terms, “The social reform that we would we do not: but -the 
“militarism which we would not, that we practise. But if what we 
“would not that we do, it is no more we that do-it, but the secular 
“movement which dwelleth in us. We find then the law, that, to us 
“who would reform society, militarism is present. For we delight in 
“the law of God in home politiés, ‘but we see a different law in our 
“members, warring against the law of our ideals, and bringing us 
“into captivity under the secular law which is in Parliament. O 
“wretched nation that we are! Who shall deliver us out of this 
“body of death?” 

Paul, in his individual anguish-cry, finished, however, on a hopeful 
note. There was a way of escape into peace through Jesus Christ. 

Is there any such way of escape for us internationally? We have 
` seen the secular movement making for the inassing of nations into 
-empires—roughly speaking, racial empires—which may one-day fight 

out their age-long quarrel in an Armageddon. Now let us look at 
another movement seeking to undermine the racial differences and 
to do away with armaments: It is not novel, and, though reinforced 
by Christianity, is not primarily Christian. It is the effort to sub- 
stitute reason and conciliation for passion and hatred—an effort 
natural to human beings up to a certain point as surely as the 
armament movement is natural. One of the earliest traces of the 
spirit of this movement is to be found in Genesis, where Jehovah 
is seen putting a mark on Cain to prevent vendetta from depopu- 
lating the earth The first actual institution making for the 
limitation of war of which we have record is the Amphictyonic'‘ 
Council, so antique that Curtius says it is coeval with Greek history. 
Originally religious in function, and then becoming effective for the 
mutual defence of certain Greek tribes, it developed by-and-by to bé a 
means of preventing war amongst themselves. It was not very 
. successful, but it did at least embody this principle, that the con- 
stituent tribes should submit some occasions of war to the arbitration 
of the Amphictyonic-Council, a body made up of aie representa- 
tives, meeting at stated intervals.* 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that for many eaii the 
chief representative of this anti-armáment movement was the Papal 
, authority. The Pope claimed the right to arbitrate over the disputes 
‘ of Christian rulers. But, alas! his Holiness was so obviously an 
` interested party, so amenable to bribery, and so ready *himself to 
“ equip armies, and to launch nations against one another in war, that 
the grand opportunity he undoubtedly possessed came to nothing,: 
. but rather his authority tended in the long run to increase inter- 
national bitterness, and soon sank to the level of the most secular 


f 


* For the following details as to Arbitration, the writer is indebted to Dr. Evans` 
Darby, in his volume “International Tribunals.” 
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of temporal powers.. Indeed, it is to the arrogance ‘and intolerance 
of Rome that many of the cruellest European wars have been dué. . 
In 1603 Henry IV. of France drew up an arbitration scheme, the 
robject of which was to divide the whole of Europe between a certain 
number of Powers, which would thereafter have no ground to envy 
one another, nor any reason.to dread the overthrow of the balance 
of power. The scheme was, however, entirely visionary, excepi 
where the policy of checkmating Austria came in, and gave its 
avowed object the lie. . 
A much nobler plan was elaborated by William Penn in 1694- 
This in its turn, however, was quite impracticable. Penn’s first 
proposal was “ That the sovereign pfinces of Europe should, for the 
“love of peace and order, agree to meet, by their,appointed deputies, 
“in a general Diet, Estates or Parliament, and there establish rules 
“of justice for their mutual’ observance.” So little, however, did 
Penn himself believe in the reality and profundity of the love of 
peace in the breasts of the sovereign princes that he found it 
necessary to place this provision in his scheme: “To avoid quarrel’ 
“for precedency the room may be round, and have several doors 
“to come in and go out/at.” ; 
Next came a proposal by the Abbé de St. Pierre. This was mainly 
a revision and elaboration of Henry IV.’s scheme. Its central pro- 
vision was that “No sovereign shall take up arms, or commit any 
“hostility, but against him who shall be ‘declared an enemy to the 
‘ “European peace.” In case of disputes amongst sovereigns, the 
Senate representative of all Europe was to arbitrate, sovereigns 
refusing to abide by such arbitration being ‘regarded “enemies to 
“the European peace.” The scheme was exceedingly complicated, 
and involved the entire political remodelling of the continent of 
Europe. A more practicable proposal was that of Jeremy Bentham, 
published in 1789. It was the establishment of an international 
tribunal for the prevention of war. A refractory State was to be 
put under the ban df Europe. It avoided the stupendous political 
changes other schemes had proposed. Kant’s scheme for perpetual 
peace was published a few years later (1795), but was retrogressive 
from Bentham’s position in that it returned to the older notion of 
the political remodelling of Europe. Every State, for instance, was to 
become Republican. 
‘ During the hundred years subsequent to these initial essays a 
great many schemes for arbitration have been elaborated. Arbitra- 
tiori societies have sprung up in every part of the world, and the 
matter has become practical politics in two directions—first, by the 
adoption of arbitration treaties, the first of which was that between 
Great Britain and the United States of America in 1814 in reference 
to certain islands in Passamaquoddy Bay ; and secondly, by the inter- 
vention of the Tsar in summoning The Hague Congresses, which 
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have resulted in the settmg up of a permanent arbitration tribunal. 

Alongside of this there has been slowly brought about a sort of 
_ general tacit agreement that no affairs of fikst importance giving rise 

to diplomatic discussion between any two Powers of Europe can be 
` tegarded as concerning those Powers only. All other Powers have 

a tight to insist’ on being consulted, or to urge the calling of a 
_ European Conference. So the danger of war is in some respects 
` mitigated, as has been shown by the recent occurrences in the 
Balkans. 

There is, then, a steady movement in the direction of arbitration. 
This movement in itself, however, does not necessarily involve that 
counteraction of the secular movement making for the massing ot 
, Nationalities into a few great racial empires mutually antagonistic. 
It, does not involve disarmament. It does not seem to have, of itself, 
sufficient momentum to achieve disarmament. It is the movement 
in the main of the Intellectuals, who never, in the last resort, deter- 
‘mine national or international policies. The Intellectuals may 
initiate movements, as did the Girondists in France and the Liberals 
in Russia, but they cannot retain control of the forces they unlock. 
Is there any other movement more hopeful making for interna- 


4 


` tidnalism and disarmament? 


KA 


, There is certainly one movement which claims to be this, and it 
is the movement which aims at disarmament, not on mere intellec- 
tualist humanitarian grounds, but on socialist utilitarian grounds. 
Infernationalism in the Continental sense is bent upon social reform 
of the most radical order. Its most Tigorous’ exponents are the 
French Socialists. They desire to sweep away all so-called patriotic 
_ considerations, and to promote a cosmopolitan state in which a new 
‘social order shall give to each citizen his due share of the produce 
of the common labour. 
In his “War in the Air” Mr. H. G. Wells describes the develop- 
“ment of the armaments of Europe and all the world along the lines 


` ‘of present political progress, and shows how that development leads 


` 


up to a world-wide catastrophe of the clash of racial empires in war. 


© While sketching the course of events leading to that disaster, he 


says that the only thing that could have saved the world was 
Socialism, but this the democracies had rejected. Whether the 
democracies of Europe will finally reject Socialism or not remains 
to be seen. One thing, however, is certain—viz., that the Socialist 


, | propaganda everywhere disseminates hatred of war and desire for 


t 


peace, because the proletariat can easily see how wasteful the arma- 
ment policy is. Modern politics are rapidly developing into a situation 
in which peoples will have to choose between social reform, with its 
- diminution of poverty, and high armaments, with their insistence ` 
upon a low standard of living. . 
But supposing Socialist propaganda makes for the limitation of 
armaments and so postpones somewhat the Armageddon, it remains 
i . a 
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questionable whether it will finally promote an internationalism capable 
of thwarting the secular movement promoting the growth of racal 
empires. While we have in France an mternational Socialism, in 
Germany nationalism has a great hold even on the Socialists. But 
a still more serious factor is that.to whatever lengths internationalism 
may go in Europe, our secular movement is valid for the whole 
world, and no one can anticipate such a development of Socialism 
as shall successfully oppose the feelings of repugnance between 
whites and the coloured races. The Socialists in Amenca do not 
encourage intermarriage’ with negroes, nor do they want the Pacific 
Slope thrown open to Asiatics, while the democratic Governments 
in Australia and New Zealand are the most exclusive (racially) in 
the world. 

We have seen, however, enough to show that the secular movement 
leading towards Armageddon is opposed by a growing force at once 
intellectualist and socialistic. For the actual purposes of arbitration 
and international limitation of armaments these forces seem likely to 
achieve much. But how far they will carry us we cannot at all tell. It 
is interesting to note, however, that both the Intellectuals and the 
Socialists regard the present monarchical government of European 
nations as a real bar to the maintenance of peace. Dare we hope 
that the undoubted progress of constitutionalism promises a real 

. limitation of war in the future? : 

We now turn to a second element in the international’ problem, 
namely, the group of questions arising as the distinct races come into 
definite and permanent contact. We have already seen that the 
main result of the modern era of growing national contact has been 
the reduction of the number of nationalities. Weaker races die out 
before the stronger, or are absorbed by the stronger, or the two 
become amalgamated. But this reduction does not invariably take 
place—and that is just where the serious and dangerous element in 
the secular’ movement arises. If this reduction invariably took place, 
we could placidly look forward to à time when all international 
problems would be dissipated by the fact that but one type of human 
being was to be found. But this is not to be expected. 

It is, of course, quite possible that national reduction may proceed 
much further than has been so far anticipated in this paper. Let 
us suppose that all the difficulties at present so obvious in Europe 
had been overcome by the victory of the Intellectuals and the 
Socialists, and that all white races had been reduced to one—as 
indeed they are being reduced to one in the temperate regions of 
America, where, as a Canadian put it to the present writer the other 
day, if in any given locality there be forty men, two of whom are 
British and the rest of a dozen various white nationalities, in a few 
years’ time those British, retaining all their original characteristics, 
will have made Britishers of the other thirty-eight! Let us suppose, 
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then, that the white nations formed one race, the yellow and brown 
peoples of Asia perhaps three races, and all the negro tribes one race. 
Beyond this limit national reduction would not go. The races have 
‘now to live together side by side. 7 
Now this is a state of things the like of which we find existing 
on a small scale to-day—chiefly in South Africa and in America. 
With what result? There is a sort of permanent veiled hostility. 
The whites are reluctant to give political equality to the blacks. - 
When such equality has once been given the tendency is to neutralise ‘ 
it with fresh enactments or to withdraw it altogether. The whites 
do not in practice give equal justice. In the southern States of 
America a negro is always punished more heavily than a white man 
for any given offence. He has very little chance of winning a law- 
suit against a white, although generally speaking he can get justice 
against his fellow black. -A negro lawyer can scarcely live, for he 
prejudices the court against his client. Socially, too, there is no 
suggestion of equality. The Jim Crow car is typical of society. In 
the old slave States intermarriage is still forbidden. White and 
‘black cannot sit together at the same table. Mr. Booker Washington 
can get no one to receive him unless it be a stiff fighting man like 
Mr. Roosevelt. And “in religion the same conditions apply. 
At the Baptist World Congress in 1905 it was the most difficult of 
tasks to induce white delegates from America to countenance even 
the presence of their negro co-religionists. 

But for publicity things would be much worse. Where you get 
the white man isolated from his fellows and surrounded by blacks 
you have conditions generally resulting in gross injustice and cruelty. 
The Congo’ régime, the Boer attitude towards Hottentots, the 
Nataliam persecution of Dinizulu—such things seem the natural 
result of contact between whites and negroes, 

Now why is this? At bottom it is due to the radical difference 
between the two races—a difference which produces a repugnance, 
physical, aesthetic and intellectual. The white man feels that the: 
black man is scarcely human. He is a low, nasty creature, He is 
ugly, preposterous, „repulsive, the 'fit subject of cruelty. The last 
test of equality is intermarriage, and it seems an outrage even to 
suggest to the white man that a black should marry his daughter. 
Of course, where, as in Congoland, there is no strong public opinion 
or governing hand to prevent it, this repugnance is vented without 
check. But even elsewhere, as Mr. Bryce says, “the look of scorn, 
“the casual blow, the brutal oath thrown at one who does not resent _ 
“it—these are injuries which cannot be prevented” if the sentiment 
of the dominant race allows them. A lady, claiming to be a- 
Christian woman, who had spent twenty years in Queensland, justi- 
fied, in the writers hearing, the organisation of hunting parties to 
shoot down the aboriginals. When protests were made her face 
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assumed the hardest expression. . “They are not human beings,” 
she said, “they have no souls.” 

In a certain measure this is also true of TA men in relation 
sto other coloured races. Anglo-Indians cannot bring themselves to 
-treat natives, even of high caste and much culture and refinement, 
as in any way on an equality with themselves, and no one can for 
a moment contemplate the fusion of the whites with any Asiatic 
peoples. 

On the other hand, these Asiatic peoples are acquiring with great 
rapidity all Western mechanical arts and crafts. They are, as 
already pointed out, swiftly going through the process of the reduc- 
tion of nationalities. Before very long the solidarity of the “‘Asiatics 
in two or three great races is likely to be realised. The whole of 
Asia is in the throes of re-birth, At last we may see these three— 
the yellow race, the Indian race, and the Arab-Persian Mohammedan 
race. And all that is making for the Armageddon. 

In all this we have stumbled upon little that could be regarded 
as very hopeful. We have been driven to anticipate the building up 
of a group of world-empires separated by radical racial repugnance. 
And yet our Faith makes us look forward to the time when the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our God. 
And it is here alone that we can find a real avenue of hope. In the 
early years of the Church, Christians were bitterly reproached and 
persecuted because they formed a third race—tertium genus—and 
so were regarded as otherworldly. This charge showed true insight. 
These early Christians were strong because they knew their citizen- 
ship to be heavenly. We are weak to-day because we do not like 
to be called unworldly. We like to be as good wirepullers as any 

other partisans, and we resent the charge of not being Imperialists. 
` Be that as it may, the only hope for the world seems to be with the 
Christians. For while Leopold’s myrmidons debauch the Congolese, ' 
there are missionaries in the land capable of laying down their lives 
for the blacks, and Livingstone, Moffat, Hannington, Mackay and 
Bentley are able to overcome to the last nerve all racial repugnance 
to the negroes. How? By the grace of God. The grace of God 
alone is able—but it is able. 

And so we turn to our last thought. This age of racial transition 
is the age of the Church’s great testing and opportunity. ‘The only 
way to prevent Armageddon is to acclaim Calvary. We have 
already, however, observed that Christianity does not generally 
overcome racial repugnance. But in saying this we were treating 
Christianity as a religion in being and judging its present results. 
But such an estimate of Christianity cannot be regarded as final. 
It is truer to say that Christianity is not in being. It is becoming. 
It is on the way. We see at present certain hopeful beginnings. 
But those hopeful beginnings are immensely compromised by the 
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strangulation of Christianity, through State establishments.. The` 
greatest, disaster which ever overtook the human race in historic 
times was the secularisation of the Church—its definite association - 
with political institutions—through Constantine. It then lost its 
_ proud, distinction of being sertium genus. It lost much of its 
heavenly citizenship. That disaster involved the Church, speaking 
generally, in the secular movement. It has made the Church 
incapable of doing much that she might have done in the past. And: 
if it were to persist it would incapacitate her for the future. S : 
"So for religious men the one hope for the ultimate future of the 
race—the one solution of the international problem—is the Christian 
faith; but this only inasmuch as the Christian faith can be purified 
of its worldliness. Only so will it be able to realise the vision of , 
St. Paul, that God has made of one every nation of men for to dwell , 

on all the face of the ‘earth. 
l . NEWTON H. MARSHALL. - 
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F there is one thing which Christians, as such, seem specially 
slow to recognise, ıt is the many-sidedness of their faith. 
Looking back on the history of the ages, some among» them may” 
indeed perceive how now this, now that aspect of it has been 
specially prominent, and has specially seemed to meet the spiritual 
needs of the time, or has been travestied and so fallen into contempt 
and disrepute. But the fact that in a far higher sense than His 
great disciple Christ is “all things to‘all men,” that in His Father’s 
house are many abiding-places, that His sheep are not all of one 
fold and are yet His sheep, eludes their mental and spiritual grasp. 
They would have the followers of the Master cut out after one 
stereotyped pattern, the diversity of their gifts reduced to one 
semblance, their outlook on eternal things shorn of all its originality, 
if so coincidence of view might be ensured. ' 

In no direction has this fatal propensity worked more T than 
in missionary enterprise, and in no diréction is evidence of a hopeful 
change more apparent. There is a fast-growing conviction that ` 
instead of sweeping away all old landmarks, and submerging the 
learner in a flood of doctrine wholly alien to his religious upbringing 
and environment, the matter of first importance is to deepen his 
hold on the truth he has already made’ his own,-and work onward 
and upward from that. Together with this recognition that non- 
Christian peoples have a religious grasp and outlook of their own, 
1ig-dawning another of very great importance, and with which the 
present essay is chiefly concerned—viz., that those aspects of spiritual 
truth which have beén perceived independently of Christianity are ` 
necessary to. the adequate apprehension of the latter, and must 
ultimately be seen to form an intrinsic part of it, if it is indeed to 
fulfil that ‘destiny which its Founder foresaw, and to become not. 
merely a world—but a world-wide religion, the religion of mankind. 

In former essays attention has been drawn to the significance of 
the welcome accorded in the West to various modifications of Eastern 
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philasophy, which have permeated Western religious thought and 
given rise to “Theosophy,” “Christian Science,” “New Thought,” 
“Higher Thought,” “Mental Science,” etc, etc. It has beens pointed 
‘out that a very real and important truth underlies these modern 
adaptations of ancient wisdom,—viz, that a study ot the subjective 
sidé of human experience leads to practical -results at least as 
important and as far-reaching as the study of that objective side 
which has been specially congenial to the genius of the West, and 
has ın consequence been almost exclusively pursued by it. 

_' It has also been shown that the cause of the materialism which 
has mvaded Western religious thought and practice lies in that 
blmd subservience to the external which is the direct result, of 
regarding it as the chief reality of experience, and which constantly 
militates against the certainty, characteristic of the religious man, 
“that he is not shut up within a blind and brutal course of. Nature.” 
Among the large majority of Christians there is a settled conviction, 
‘despite all their faith teaches them to the contrary, that they are 
thus shut up, that the aspect of the universe revealed by Natural - 
Science is the only one ascertainably true, and” that they are con- 
sequently bound to make their religious convictions fit in with it. 

-© Now it would be absurd to deny that this reverence for the 
objective ‘has its great advantages. It keeps those who possess it 
from walking with their heads in the clouds, regardless whether - 
there‘is firm ground beneath, their feet or not. It refuses permission 
to, dwell in a dream-world fashioned according to desire, and forces 
mento find out their actual relation to their external environment 
and shape their lives accordingly. , One may add that ıt makes them’ 
alive to the defects in that relation, and encourages them to amend. 

- those which are remediable, especially to combat by every Means 
im their power the most disastrous of all—ignorance. That it needs 
to be held in check, and counterbalanced by a due regard to the 
subjective side of experience should not blind us to the high plate 

--it has held, and must ever~hold, in furthering the development and - 
progress of mankind, spiritually as well as materially. Though 
spiritual-man must learn to transcend material limitations, he cannot 
do so by ignoring, but by using them, transforming them from 
obstacles into instruments of progress. This the Eastern mimd 
does not perceive. Its way of treatmg.the limitations of sense and 

. intellect is to régard them as an illusion, and therefore no boundary 
linè is drawn between fact and fancy. In the realm of objective 
experience all is fancy. “So completely has the essential unreality 
“of thé phenomenal impressed itself upon the Hindu mind that 
. “between history and mythology there is no distinction. To the 
“ordinary Hindu the mythological has as much authority as the 
“historical. The working out of great ethical principles in the life 
“of humanity, which a study of history reveals, are matters with 
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“which the Hindu mind has absolutely no concern, and with which, 
“in fact, it is totally unacquainted. In no‘country in the world has ` 
“ ational) experience left so little impression on national thought 
“as in India. She might have had no history for all the influence 
“it has had upon her mind . . . for that mind has all along 

“dwelt in a world of its own creation, oblivious of the external. 

“o. . The Hindu fakir, sitting unmoved alike by heat or cold, 
“sun or rain, light or darkness, the claims of hunger, the ties of 

$ ` family, the ‘smiles or frowns of fortune, with thought turned within, 

“is the fitting emblem of the nation, as it is the cherished ideal of 
“the Hmdu mind.”* 

“It is not an ideal which could ever appeal to the typical Western, 
to whom his external envirénment, so far from being an illusion, 
is the region of fact, that which alone affords the possibility of 
knowledge and the satisfaction of activity. 

This wide divergence in their manner of regarding the universe 
at large and man’s experience of it sets a gulf which~many haye 
thought impassable between East and West; but however broad 
and deep it may be, impassable is too strong a word. After all, 
the bond of a common nature is stronger to unite than any differences 
within that nature can be to separate, whether they belong to East 
or West. Men have alike to face`the mysteries of birth and death, 
of the “whence” and “whither.” Even so extreme an instance of 
the science-fettered mind as that of the late Professor Huxley affords 
an illustration in point. In his Romanes lecture he observed that 
no man who had experienced the separations and bereavements of 
life, who had stood by the open grave of his dear ones, and seen 
high hopes shattered and high promise cut off, but must have 
endeavoured in some way to shape an interpretation of the universe 
which should take account of these things.t It is the need of such 
an interpretation which gives rise to religion. ‘If men asked them- 
selves no metaphysical questions, felt within themselves no meta- 
physical longings and aspirations, they would not néed a religion. 
But even in the West they need and they possess it. 

Here, then, is a common ground upon which East and West can 
meet, as we shall presently see do meet. Yet at first sight that very - 
fact brings their essential differences into higher relief. Nothing 
could afford a greater contrast than the manner in which the Hindu 
and the European regard religion. To the latter (taking, of course, 
the ordinary standard of the ordinary man,) it is something added 
on to the rest of his life to round off and complete it, something’ 
which it would be a loss and a sorrow to forgo, but which can be 
forgone nevertheless, and which consequently receives less attention 


* Lucas. “The Empire of Christ,” p. 89. 
+The quotation being made from memory, the exact words are not given, ay 
the sense is correct. 
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than other more practical things—the means of subsistence, the 
daily work, the family and social. relations—which cannot be ignored 
` or neglected. | 

To the Hindu, on the contrary, religioù is not something added 
on to his hfe; it ¢s his life; the additions possible to be forgone 
are those very matters which to the Western are essentials. Not 
the visible facts, but the invisible reality, is to the Hindu of supreme 
importance. “India . .' . is the first-born of all the nations in 

“her emancipation from the slavery. of the material, and her enthu- 

“siastic devotion to a spiritual view of the universe. She has never 

“mistaken the canvas and the pigments and the gilded frame for 
ane reality of that divine work ‘of art which confronts us in the 

“universe, but has always felt that beneath the external there was 
“an inner meaning which it was of priceless value to discover and 
“of utmost loss to miss.” * 

Yes, she has felt that, but she has filed to grasp the connection 

' between the seen and the unseen, between “the canvas and the 

“ pigments and the gilded frame of the divine work of art,” and 
that work itself. She has thought there was no connection, that 
the picture was nọt even a picture, but a mere disfiguring cover, 
without use and without significance. Thus the fault of the East 
has been to ignore the order of Nature in religion, and the fault of the 
West to turn it into a prison. Whats needed is a way of treating 
human experience which shall give the natural order its due place 
and its due recognition, and yet shall not exalt it into the ultimate 
test of reality. Such a way exists in Christianity, and for that 
reason, in spite of the travesties that have distorted it, the short- 
comings of its followers, the hostility: or contempt of its opponents, 
it is a living and developing religion still, with such possibilities 
in its future as no other can claim. But in order to render them 

` actual' the combined characteristics of East and West are needed,— 
the spiritual passion and insight of the East, the practical capacity 
. and activity of the West,—for they are members of one body, the 
great body of the human race, and neither can say to the other, 
“T have no need of thee.” 
It will be of interest to compare broadly the fundamental religious 
_ conceptions of East and West, and to indicate their meeting-point in 
‘ Christianity, and the corrective supplied by it alike to the over- 
idealism of the East'and the materialism of the West. 

Taking India as representing the East, we may say that what 
Eastern thought demands above all in its conception of the divine . 
is metaphysical perfection, and what European or Western thought 
demands is moral perfection. The two are very different, and lead 
to very different results both in faith and practice. Metaphysical 
perfection is compatible with, nay, requires a non-moral constitution. 
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Absolute completeness includes both good and evil, zs itself both 
good and evil, just as it is strength and weakness, life and death, 
beauty and‘ ugliness, being and. not being. It is the Whole, the 
All, the One. Beyond it is nothing, beside it is nothing. Human 
beings or any other beings are It. It is they. As fragments of 
the whole, which as fragments they can neither express nor reveal, 
they are subject to illusion, wrapt about with mists of ignorance, 
which only re-union can dispel. This is the one cure for every ill 
Other remedies are but snares and deceits tending to keep up that 
very separation which is the root of all suffering and evil, whether 
mental or physical Therefore the typical Hindu aspiration is not 
to overcome the world, but to be insensible to it. It is a negligible 
quantity, without value or significance. 

It is easy to see how such a conception reacts on conduct, Save, 
as a possible means of sooner acquiring freedom from the illusions 
of sense, conduct, whether bad or good, is immaterial. The law 
of Karnia, which asserts a man’s condition in this actual life to be 
the direct result of his behaviour in a series of existences reaching 
back to infinity and binding him in a circle from which he cannot 
escape, practically regards all present activity as necessitated, and 
consequently makes struggle against evil surroundings and evil 
tendencies not only hopeless but meaningless. The consequence to 
the ordinary Hindu is an acquiescence in misery, an abject sub- 
mission to a false inevitable which is the bane of India, and which 
the Western mind cannot even distantly understand. But—and it 
is a large but—neither can it, save in very rare instances, janderstand 
the spiritual absorption and insight which this detachment from the 
material gives to those who voluntarily and systematically cultivate 
it. The Hindu has not, like the Western, to start by trying to 
persuade himself of the reality of the divine: that persuasion is 
rooted in his mental constitution. It is there to work upon, as 
actually and as practically as is the reality of the external to the 
European or the American, and it would be absurd to suppose 
that, starting from ground so much higher and so much more positive, 
he is not capable of achieving higher and more positive results. 
He can, indeed, “be as indifferent to the divine as the Western, 
“or even more so, but he can never be as insensible.” The difference 
between the two types of mind is nowhere more clearly shown than 
in the complete absence from the Hindu of any desire for so-called 
“proof” of the existence of God. To this form of polemic “he has 
“never contributed a single argument, for he has never felt the 
“need of one. He has denied the reality of the external universe, 
“and, in fact, its pure ‘illusiveness is a fundamental axiom of his 
“thought ; but of the existence of the divine he has rarely been able 
“to manufacture a doubt. To him God is the great reality, and, in 
“fact, the only reality.” * ` 


* “The Empire of Christ,” p. 49. - 
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And yet despite all his spirituality he cannot, he does not even 
‘attempt to, raise the mass of his own countrymen and co-belevers 
to his level; they are sunk in depths of superstition, of mental and 


‘physical degradation termble to contemplate, any betterment in 


which is wholly due to the efforts and influence of the despised 
European conquerors, for to the Western ethics, and consequently 
conduct, are as important as to the Eastern they are unimportant. 
One has but to reflect upon the reasons which, in the ordinary 
man of the West, chiefly raise doubts as to the ‘existence of God 
to see how closely interwoven in his mind is the moral ideal with 


‘his conception of the divine. -It is not, as is often supposed, the | 


advance of scientific knowledge nearly so much as the pressure of 
difficulties as to the right of the Creator to bring into existence a 
universe in which sentient and self-conscious beings have to endure. 


_ what now and ‘here they do endure, which gives rise to scepticism 


or to atheism. The apparent injustice, hard-heartedness and waste- 
fulness of Nature seem incompatible with the “goodness” of God. 


-But a God who is not good in the sense in which human high- 


mindedness uses that term is to the Western no God at all -He 


' may, intellectually acquiesce in the existence of a non-moral Divine 


` Being. He cannot, as can the Hindu, adore It, or calmly rejoice in 
the consciousness of Its universal presence and his own oneness 
with it.* His attraction to the religion of Christ is twofold; it holds - 
out practical hope and promise of a regeneration of all things, and it 
also gives a pledge of the participation of the Creator in the 
‘actual experience of His creation, answering with an affirmative, 
than which no stronger could be, given, the question repeated 
in so many divérse forms through so many ages: 


“Anima Mundi, of Thyself existing, 
Without diversity or change to fear, 
Say, has this life to which we cling persisting, 
art or communion with thy, SoN t sphere? 
Does thy-serene eternity sublime 
Embrace the slaves o Gictmistanee and Time?” 


` His chief quarrel with Christianity is iia it ‘does not here and now 
more fully bend “circumstance and time” to its own require- 
‘ments; that the moral status of Christian nations is still so low; 

that individuals and communities are still so selfish, grasping and 
sensual; that vice, crime and misery are still so rampant. He’does 
not realise that his own materialistic tendencies, his own overweening 
attachment to the visible and the tangible, his one-sided confidence 
in external remedies are to blame for the non-fulfilment of his 
ethical aspirations; that if he would wield the moral power of 


* The ordinary Western mind cannot; and it is of th 


at we are speaking, not of 
such exceptions as mysticism and philosophy supply, Pr eae ee 
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Christianity he must grasp as he has never yet grasped its spiritual 
significance. 
> It is here that the Hindu can come to his aid, ‘helping him to a 
clearer and vaster apprehension of his own faith, because opening 
out to him a new vista from which to behold it—the purely spintual. 
So far Christians have,always more or less known Christ “after 
“the flesh.” The call of the present age is to know Him to an 
extent to which, save by isolated individuals, He has never yet 
been known “after the spirit.” 

It may be said that, since the first disciples underwent the pang 
, of separation caused by their Master’s bodily withdrawal, there has 
been no other method of knowing Him than the spiritual; but this 
is a very superficial view of the matter. All exclusive dependence 
on the outward is dependence on the flesh. The evidential value 
of “miracles” is purely external. Yet how great an outcry was 
raised when the suggestion was first seriously made that the 
“miraculous ” element in the Gospel narratives was not the most’ 
important nor the most convincing. The attitude of science towards 
those phenomena, to which the term is usually applied, is changing. 
It will change still more, and that which it has loudly declared 
impossible it may have to recognise as among the undeniable possi- 
bilities, nay, actualities, of the universe. But never again will the 
miraculous be deemed the chief witness to spiritual truth by any 
thoughtful person. Its supremacy in evidential value has vanished. 

In our own day the stress has passed from the field of science 
and the miraculous to that of history and criticism. The same 
class of mind which demanded the support of the miraculous now 
asks of history a kind of certitude which history alone can never 
give. Like natural science, she looks upon human experience from 
without, and she is therefore no witness to spiritual facts, for these 
belong to the kingdom which is within, of which history, as such, 
can take no cognisance. “In history,” says Harnack, “absolute 
“judgments are impossible. This is a truth which in these days is 
“clear and incontestable. History can only show how things have 
“been; and even where we can throw light upon the past, and 
“understand and criticise it, we must not presume to think that by 
“any process of abstraction absolute judgments as to the value-to 
“be assigned to past events can be obtained from the results of a 
“purely historical survey. Such judgments are the creation only of 
.“ feeling and of wil. They are a subjective act. The false notion 
“that the understanding can produce thém is the heritage of that 
“protracted epoch in which knowing and knowledge were’ expected 

“to accomplish everything ; in which it was believed that they could 
“be stretched so as to be capable of covering and satisfying all the 
e mind and heart. That they cannot do.” * 
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The‘truth stated in the above’ passage is strongly—as some think 
too strongly—emphasised by another writer, M. Loisy, who, points 
out that the same facts wear a totally different aspect to historical 
‘criticism and spiritual appreciation.. The great life, round which 

,) the aspirations, the hopes, the efforts of all Christiams centre is, ` 
histofically- regarded, a human life; but, spiritually regarded, a 
unique manifestation of the Divine. This is the burden of Loisy’s 
teaching, and it signifies to us that the supreme claim of Christianity 
is rather to be vindicated by psychology than history. Those who « 

` advance it must learn to test the value of the “subjective acts” by - 
means of which the despised Nazarene, the “Man of sorrows and 

“ acquainted with grief,’ has been recognised as the “image of the 
“invisible God, the first-born of all creation,” the “Word: made flesh,” 
the “Life which is the Light of men.” And for this purpose their 

` fitness will not be in proportion to their orthodoxy, their polemical 

agility, or even their historical acumen, but to the measure in which ” 
they possess that perfect clearness and perfect stillness of soul which 

‘it has been truly said belong to the great mystics, and which are 

so much more characteristic of the East than of the West. 

Thus to give' pre-eminence to the subjective in matters of, ses 
import is merely to claim what is incontrovertibly true—viz., that as 
the things of ¿the senses are discerned by the senses, and the things 
ef the intellect by the intellect, so the things of the spirit ‘are dis- 
cerned by the spirit; and in judgments on the worth’and validity of ;: 

_religious truth this fact should never be lost sight of. Such judg- 
ments, to be vital, must be. given from within, and must be ratified 
by the “subjective” act’ of every soul that pronounces them. At 
the same time the deliverances of history are not to be under- 
valued. It is absurd to say,;—as some earnestly religious people do 
say;—that itis of little importance whether the Gospel narratives 
are substantially correct or not, whéther the life of Christ was lived 
or not. There cannot be a spiritual interpretation or any interpre- ' 
tation of non-existent facts. That is self-evident. On the other 
hand, as has been said above, the same facts which, seeh in the. 
light of historical criticism alone, carry but an ordinary temporal 
significance, subjected to the purer and more piercing rays of spiritual 
insight, are recognised as being: of eternal moment, a revelation - 
under finite limitations of infinite reality. 

In order to setve this purpose, however, finite limitations must 
themselves have a measure of validity. They must be really, not 
illusorily, existent to beings such as we are, living under conditions. 
such as ours. Otherwise they can convey no revelation. Illusions 
do not reveal, they conceal, and to make a study of them i is to wander 
‘ further and further in a maze of deception. If: Nature were the” 

unreality which the Hindu deems it, the method of ignorin 
| be the only ‘one to pursue, and he would be abs 
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shutting his eyes to the whole phenomenal world, and accounting 
as worthy of study that only which has its roots within., On the 
other hand, if Nature as known to science were the test and standard 
of reality, the Western would be right in rejecting as delusion every- 
thing which could not there be placed and measured. But he is 
discovering that he cannot so limit experience, that in rejecting the 
capricious and the fortuitous, he must draw no hard and fast boundary 
line between the possible and the impossible, for facts which came 
under the latter head yesterday are transferred to the former to- day. 

The word “facts” emphasises the whole difference between ‘the 
Eastern and Western way of regarding human experience. Facts 
to the man of the West.are final He neither goes nor’ wishes to 
go beyond them, and his whole scheme of thought must be brought 
into harmony with them. To the man of the East, on the contrary, 
not facts but ideas are final He lives in an ideal world, and that 


which is actual he denies. What has to be recognised, and what , 


Christianity as Christ taught and exemplified it does recognise, is 
that-in the universe, as we know it, facts need souls, and ideals need 
bodies, and if we strive to divorce the one from the other we shall 
never get more than a travesty of either. 

Union with the divine is as much the keynote of the Gospels as 
of the systems of Yoga. To “see” God is the supreme reward of 
the pure in heart; to know Him is asserted to be life eternal. That 
knowledge, however, is to be attained not in spite of, but through 
human experience, not, therefore, by the continual effort to render 
it non-human, but by its extension into regions which, though purely 
spiritual, are as truly within the range of man’s capacities as is that 
realm of the external which is their ante-chamber. For it is thus 
that Christ treats the natural order, and all that side of man’s life 
which belongs to it, as the ante-chamber of the divine, as the outer 
court of the great spiritual temple, the sanctity of which it shares 
and to which it is the way of access. 

The emphasis which throughout the Christian ages has been laid 
upon Christ as Saviour and Redeemer has somewhat obscured and 
narrowed His even mightier significance as the supreme exemplifica- 
tion of that union between material and spiritual which exalts the 
former to the highest uses, and brings the latter into touch with 
the lowliest experiences of life. The utilitarian instinct of the West 
has seized upon those aspects of Christianity out of which some 
definite personal good was to be obtained—‘salvation,” :“ justifica- 
“tion,” “sanctification.” Without any desire or intention to under- 
wie these time-honoured tenets of the faith, it is yet becoming 
evident that they need supplementing, that they are only a 
of the truth, that a less self-centred outlook is needed if a 

ituality is to be attained. And unless it is attained 
ever wield the practical power to cope with the 
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‘vast social evils which are threatening to overwhelm Western civili- 
, sation. Material remedies are indispensable in their place and - 
_ sphere, but they are straitly himited. They can only be effectual 
if expanded and transmuted by a force greater than themselves; 
_acting through and acting beyond them. With the nature of this 
- force the East is better acquainted than the West, but it has been 
- satisfied with. bare acquaintance, with contemplation of achievement 
rather than with achievement itself. 

It remains for the West to attain this on a great and lasting 
scale, but it will not do so if it turns the knowledge it is gaining’ 
to temporary and selfish ends, if it attempts to prostitute the powers 
of the unseen and eternal to effect individual gain and snatch at 
‘material wealth, ` 

It has been truly said that the great lesson which Christians Have 
„to learn is to know the world as it is, because such „knowledge: is 
a power to’ fulfil the will of God—to fulfil it in that conscious and 

* voluntary way alone worthy of beings who can in ever so small-a 
measure apprehend its majesty and beauty. 

Knowledge of'the world as it is, however, can only come by giving 
„full weight to both the objective and subjective side of experience, , 

" for neither is complete ‘without the other. We need to recognise, * 
as Christ teaches us to recognise, that the spiritual order expresses 
itself through the natural, and, yet immeasurably’ transcends it, so 
that its manifestations cannot be limited to what objective science 
at any given period of its attainments declares to be possible, but 
must be judged from a different altitude and tested by a different 
| “standard.. At the same time, since the natural order does express’ 
~ and depend upon the spiritual, and since human society, with all 
it implies, is part of that order, no fundamental and adequate sócial 
reforms, no endeavours to raise, purify and ennoble either individuals 
or communities will attain a full measure of success, unless far wider 
play is given to spiritual forces and far more whole-hearted con- 
fidence :reposed in them. We fear to yield ourselves to the unseen.. 
We devise little, selfish, material schemes of amelioration. Individu- 
Eer collectively we attempt one-sided, half-hearted reforms. 
, And all the while the whole power of the spiritual. universe is with 
„us if we could but see it and trust it. There is no`limit set to what 
‘faith may accomplish, The boundaries ‘are all’ drawn by doubt. 
‘Perhaps we-are beginning to realise this, and, if so, that impulse 
of the West to be up and doing, for lack of which the East has failed 
to exploit her own spiritual treasures, will stand us in good ‘stead 
„and achievement beyond all we had‘deemed possiblé will teac 
what it_means to be workers togéther with God, for then on 
human exertion bring forth its full fruit when it is 
f Tecognised asa channel óf divine activity. 
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THE REPULSE.OF THE SARACENS 
i ‘ FROM EUROPE 


~ ~ 


N the history of Europe two great events:stand more or less 
apart from the rest in the general estimation of men, both by 


reason of their ¢rue-importance and also from the fact that they 


have in course of time come to be regarded as the main attempts 
of Asia to destroy European civilisation. These are the Graco- 
„Persian war in the fifth century BC. and the struggle with the 
Mohammedan Arabs in the seventh and eighth centuries. A.D. It 
will be found that in most works intended for general information 
other moves of Asiatic Powers upon Europe in the interval between 
these two contests—of which there were certainly two, perhaps three 
—are lightly passed over. 

The annals of the Parthians are so scanty that it is not possible 
to say with any certainty that their invasion of the Roman East 
in 40 B.C. under Pacorus, son of Orodes I., was a serious attempt 
at conquest; at any rate, it does mot seem that the Parthians were 
strong enough to be a real menace to the power of Rome, trouble- 
‘some as they undoubtedly were. But the irruption of the Huns in 
451 A.D. was a real and terrible danger, greater even than that of 

-the Persian and Carthaginian i invasions in 480 B.C. It was no over- 
throw of a political system that was threatened by the hordes of. 
Attila, but the complete destruction of the entire social organisation 
of Europe and its supersession by a condition of utter barbarism. 


f- 


The danger was also greater than in 480 B.C., because the army* "of > 


Attila was far less heterogeneous than that of Xerxes, and in all’ 


probability as numerous; and though it is not likely that the Huns, 
Ostrogoths, Gepidæ, and other tribes which made up Attila’s force 
were any better fighting material than. the Persians, Medes, Sakze, 
or Bactrians, ‘it is certain that they had lifelong experience of war, 
whereas, owing to the constitution of the Persian Empire under the 
Achemenids, and its normal condition of internal peace, the bulk of 
the great armies which invaded Scythia and Greece must have been 


new levies. Finally, Xerxes was at best a very oranan man, and - 


Pi 
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Attila an especially strong and able one. ‘Fortunately, Europe was 
also defended by fine warrior races, under able command, and the 
danger was averted. But ats terrible nature does not seem even 
to-day to be fully realised.’ The great battle on the -Catalaunian 


~ plain was more important even than Salamis. a 
l The attack of the Persian monarchy under Khosru II. on the ' 


Roman East was almost beyond the possibility of doubt a real 
attempt to, destroy the ‘already sorely crippled. Roman Empire. There 
‘is in general a curious air of unreality about the Perso-Roman wars. 
There was much fighting, much raiding, but no real effort on either 
side to strike a crushing blow. But with the last stage of the long 
mtermittent'struggle this appearance of unreality disappears. There 
is no doubt about the grim earnestness of the combatants. Heraclius, 
`at all events, had no doubts as to the determination of the Persians 
to overthrow the Empire; nor, apparently, had the Senate when 
it hailed him as “The New Scipio.” 

‘I have touched upon the Hunnish and New Persian attacks because, 

as,it seems to me, the importance of both is apt to be forgotten, 
possibly because both are often looked upon merely as incidents in 
the great drama of the downfall of Rome. ; 

. In many respects the Saracenic war is the counterpart of the 
Greeco-Persian struggle. In both cases the attack on European 
Civilisation was led by a race of singular genius.' The Arab, indeed, 
in some respects does not compare favourably with the Persian. 
He borrowed and assimilated rather than originated, and the ne 
line of his Caliphs includes no Cyrus or Darius; but he wielded a‘ 
far more deadly weapon than had been in the hands of the monarchs 
who conquered Ionia and strove to subdue Hellas—that of religious 
fanaticism. He had, moreover, the vast advantage that his attack 
was directed against States which were disorganised and exhausted 
‘with a wasting war of twenty-six years, and further weakened by 
religious and dynastic feuds, 

In the manner in which it has been handed down to posterity also, 
the story of the great struggle bears, in one instance at least, a 


' remarkable resemblance to that of its prototype. Mr. Grundy, of 
$ Oxford, in his admirable work on the Greco-Persian war, has some 


interesting remarks: on the process by which the battle of Marathon 
was made to appear, in after ages, as the decisive point of the 
struggle. A process, similar to that which magnified a hundredfold 
the importance of Marathon in the Greco-Persian contest, transferred 
the interest of the Arab-European struggle from the Taurus and 
the Bosphorus to the Pyrenees and the Loire, from the walls of 
Constantinople to the plain: of Poitiers. For a thousand years and 
more Europé has been content to believe that the decisive battle 
was that won by Charles Martel and his Franks over Abderrahman’s 
host between Tours ‘and Poitiers. The glory of withstanding the 


r 
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invincible Saracen’ was stolen from Constantine IV. and the hated 


“Greek,” from the heretic and puritan Leo III, and given to the 
orthodox Charles and the petted darhngs of the Roman Popes, that 


- German race who, strangely enough, have given their name to the 


foremost Latin nation of modern Europe. National vanity and 
religious bigotry did their work well, and for a thousand years the 
Franks and their rulers were extolled to the skies as the saviours 
of Europe, while the glory of the Roman Empire of the East and 
its great rulers was forgotten or ignored. pey : 
Dean Church says of Leo the Isaurian that “he deserves with 
“Charles Martel the glory of daring to believe that they (the 


.“ Saracens) were not invincible.” This is unjust. Both in East and ` 


West there were men before Leo and Charles whom the name of 
Saracen could not cow. The Byzantine Romans, from first to last, 
never admitted Saracen invincibility. Despite the exhaustion of the 
Empire after the Persian wars, despite the indifference and treachery 
of the populations of Syria and Egypt, the weakness and disunion 
produced by religious bickerings, and the selfish individualism 
fostered by the monastic tendencies of the age, the governing classes 
stubbornly refused to despair. The Arabs were everywhere met by 


` determined resistance in arms. Constantine III. fought them con- 


tinuously and gallantly, if unsuccessfully; Constans II.* checked 
them at the Taurus and temporarily drove them out of Africa; and 
his gallant son, Constantine IV., repelled them from the walls of 
his capital and inflicted on them the first decided ‘check that they’ 
had received. Ambassadors from the whole Western world came 
to the Imperial city of the Bosphorus to felicitate the young hero— 
he was only twenty-seven—on the victory which had thrown. back 
the Arab to Taurus; and until the end of his reign the Caliphate 
paid him 3,000 pounds of gold a year for the maintenance of peace— 


- striking evidence of the tremendous nature of the disaster which had 


befallen the arms of Islam. 

This is not the place wherein to enter into a long defence of that 
much-maligned dynasty of African rulers of the Roman East, which 
is usually called after the name of its founder. No doubt it had its 


' repulsive features. The marriage of Heraclius to his own niece 


has in it something peculiarly revolting to modern ideas. Yet such 
alliances were common enough in ancient days, though disallowed 
by the common practice of Christianity. It may well have seemed 
to Heraclius that his offence was little worse than that of the man 
who weds a first cousin. In other respects his moral character 
appears to have been spotless; and, at any rate, his affection for 
the unhappy girl was so strong that he was not afraid to bring her. 
into his camp among his superstitious and priest-ridden followers. 

* This monarch’s baptismal name was Heraclius. At his accession he took the 
throne-name of Constantine, and is so termed on his coins; but for some 


extraordinary reason—or more probably on account of some careless blunder—he is 
called “Constans ” by the Byzantine chroniclers ` ' 
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- That Heraclius showed the qualities of a great ruler during’ his 


agitated reign cannot be denied, and the failure of mental powers, 
which became apparent in his last years, is a not uncommon feature 
in the characters of the ablest men. Degenerate he was not. Of 
his successors it may be said with some truth that, as a whole, they 


were hard, perhaps unscrupulous, men; but their lot was cast in a. 


time when the softer virtues had small opportunity of displaying 
_ themselves. It would appear that the family generally lacked natural 
“ feeling—witness the treatment meted out to their brothers by 
Constans II. and Constantine IV.; yet here, again, we are constrained 
to admit that we know very little of the history of the times, and 
ambitious or discontented brothers are often very troublesome rela- 
tives to monarchs crushed beneath the weight of immense respon- 
sibilities. Justinian II. was the worst of the line, and itis probable 
that he was as much sinned against as sinning, at all everits in -his 
earlier years. For the shocking barbarities of his second reign there 
‘ig less excuse; yet the whole story’ of his life certamly seems to 
indicate that he was more or less insane. 

` What is beyond dispute is that not one of the line of Heraclius 
was wanting in courage and energy; and it is probable that the work 
of reorganisation, which was afterwards carried out by the Isaurians, 
was largely anticipated by them. It is true that the anarchy of 
695—717 swept away well-nigh all that had been accomplished, 
and that Leo III. had to commence once again the Sisyphean task ; 
but that is no reason why the Heracliads should be denied the credit 
that is justly theirs. The work of Leo III. in See the Saracens 
had been anticipated by Constantine IV. 

The defeat of the Arabs before Constanunogle: by the young son 
of Constarls II.-was a crushing and, for the time, a decisive blow. 
The humiliation was great. The mighty religious Empire, which 
already stretched from the Indus to the Atlantic, and from the Oxus‘ 
and Caucasus to the Indian Ocean, was suddenly brought to a stand 


. in its onward march of conquest, forced to sue for peace to the 


yw 


“despised “Romans,” and to purchase it at the price of a general 
restoration of spoils and the payment of a large war indemnity. 
Nor can it be doubted that the material losses had been enormous. 
The cost of maintaining a force of perhaps 150,000 fighting men, 
with probably as many seamen and followers, for four years before 
Constantinople must have been immense; and thé levies necessary 
to fill the gaps caused by fighting and disease must have been a 
serious tax on the strength of an Empire which, huge as it was, had 
been involved in war‘ever since its foundation, and whose armies 
were raised chiefly from the native Arabs. This destruction or 
dispersion of the Arab race is a factor in the decline of the Caliphate 
which must not be overlooked. The armies of the Ommeyad Caliphs 
were chiefly of the ruling race, but those of the Abbasides were 
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very largely composed of Persians, and ultimately of Turkish mer- 
cenaries. The pride of race, which was a conspicuous feature in 
the armies of Abu-bekr and Omar, and even in those of Velid and 
Suleiman, was wanting in those of Harun and Motassem. -Fo this 
result the défeats before’ Constantinople must have largely contri- 
buted, and especially the failure of 673—677. The dogged per- 
severance of the Arab generals merely added to their losses, which 
in the nature of things must have fallen chiefly upon the Arabian 
* portion—almost certainly a large majority—of the besieging host. 
The first great siege of Constantinople undoubtedly resulted in a 
sensible diminution of Strength i in the most formidable fighting race 
of the Caliphate. 

Its moral effect was immense. The embassies from the West to ` 
, Constantinople show plainly the vast prestige which had been 
acquired by the Empire, not less than the humiliating terms of peace 
to which the Caliph agreed. The reign of Constantine IV. was not 
uniformly. prosperous. For nine years he had been forced to con- 
centrate all his strength against the Arabs, and while he was ‘holding 
the gates of Europe the savage Bulgarians had established -them- 
selves permanently south of the Danube, and the scarcely less savage 
Slavs had forced their way to Thessalonica. Yet these reverses 
and losses did not affect the new relations between the Empire and 
the Caliphate. Muaviah’s successors renewed the peace on similar 
terms; and the renewal of the war, which was so disastrous for the 
Empire, arose out of the insane policy of Justinian II. 

To understand the supreme importance of the victory of Con- 
stantine Pogonatus, it is necessary to take a survey of the condition 
of the West during this period. Visigothic Spain in 677 was intact 
and apparently flourishing. It had absorbed the Suevic kingdom 
of Galicia; its strong monarchs were steadily and relentlessly 
crushing the anarchic spirit which was rampant among the aristocracy, 
and fo all appearance Goths and Spaniards were in a fair way to 
being welded together into a powerful mation. But in view of the 
startling suddenness with which the imposing fabric collapsed before 
the attack of a small expedition like that of Tarik and Musa in 711 
it is safe to conclude that it would have fallen thirty years earlier 
under stress of a far more formidable invasion, which in the natural 
course of events would certainly have been made. The conditions— 
Jewish disaffection, aristocratic and priestly treachery, popular 
indifference—would have been the same. The overthrow ‘of the 
Eastern Empire would have given the Caliphs complete control of 
“the Mediterranean, and troops could have been landed in sufficient 
numbers for an advance anywhere on the coasts of Spain, Provence 
and Italy. If the battle of the Guadalete—even granting that 


treachety may have largely contributed to its extraordinary issue— > ` 


be of any value as a criterion, quite small divisions would have been 
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sufficient! That the Louan òf Italy could have aade any 
effective resistance is almost without the bounds of possibility. Apart 
from their internal condition of disunion and chronic intestine strife, 
and their continual frontier warfare with the Imperial garrisons of 
the Exarchate, they were, as warriors, far from the equals even of 
their Frankish rivals, and it is practically certain that the ill-compacted 
kingdom would have fallen ‘like a house of cards before the sword of 
the Caliphate. 

North of the Alps the Frankish kingdom was, in 673, in its normal” 
condition of internal disorder, weltering in the anarchy which inter- 
vened between the death of Dagobert I. in 638 and the advent of 
Pepin of Heristal in 687. Internally the wretchell country was 
ravaged by famine, pestilence and civil war, while externally the 
fierce and warlike races between the Elbe and the Rhine, which 
had been reduced, to nominal ‘subjection by the successors of, Clovis, 
were in open rebellion, not infrequently inflictitg bloody defeats 
upon their former masters. Disintegration had commenced even as 
early as ‘the reign of Dagobert I; who had been badly defeated by 
the Czechs, and in a realm held together by the strong hand such 
an event could not but loosen the already feeble ties which eouneced 
the motley races nominally under Frank rule. 

Aquitaine in the south-west, Bavaria in the east, were practically 


independent, and were not finally subjugated until the reign of 
‘Charles the Great. The heart of the monarchy—the three great 
'appanages of Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy—was in a state of 


anarchy. Civil war raged with little intermission. The great nobles 
and bishops quarrelled and fought fiercely one with another. The 


„kings were often idiots, always absolute nonentities, sunk in vice 


and debauchery, often dying before they had attained manhood. 

In 677 Neustria and Burgundy, after many years of intrigue and / 
civil strife, were united under a great Neustrian mayor of the palace, 
Ebroin. His policy, though he was the mominee of the nobles, 
appears to have been the, in the then state of society, wise and 
rational one of endeavouring to crush their already threatening power 


' and strengthening that of the central authority—ie, the palace 


` mayoralty. It is doubtful whether, in any case, much could have 


been permanently accomplished towards this end; the power of the - 
territorial aristocracy and of the great ecclesiastical hierarchy was 
already too great; even strong rulers like the Carolingians were 
unable to:do more than temporarily check the growing evil of 
feudalism. Ebroin was unsuccessful chiefly, as it would seem, owing 
to errors of policy which his personal courage and, resolution failed 
to rectify. It was obviously ill-advised to alienate at once both the 
lay and ecclesiastical aristocracy. This, however, Ebroin did; 

though he-attained temporary success it was certain that, under such 


7 circumstances, his work could not be lasting, and, after crushing’ the 
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power of Austrasia in a great battle near Laon, he was murdered 
by one of his own Neustrian nobles in 681. After. six years more 
of confusion, Pepin of Henstal, of the Arnulfing, or afterwards so- 
called Carolingian, line of Austrasia, who had fought Ebroin unsuc- 
cessfully at Laon, defeated Neustria at Testry, got the necessary 
Meroyingian puppet mto his hands, and, firmly established as de 
facto ruler of’Frankland, began to consolidate the distracted realm. 
After this hasty sketch of the condition of the Frankish kingdom 
efrom 638 to 687 it may safely be left to the individual judgment 
to decide how far it was capable of withstanding a great Moham- 
- medan invasion. Had Constantinople fallen in 677, a Saracen fleet 
would probably have appeared on the coast of Provence about 679 
or 680 at the time of Ebroin’s victory over Austrasia, and it is 
interesting to speculate ‘as‘to whether the great Neustrian mayor 
might have anticipated the glory of Charles Martel. It is, however, 
highly improbable that such would have been'the case. Ebroin may 
have been the equal in ability of his Austrasian successor, but the 
circumstances of the time were against him; he had alienated the 
nobles even of Neustria; and from the Austrasians, whose land he 
had mercilessly ravaged, the best that he could have expected was 
indifference. To meet a Saracen invasion, possibly in overwhelming 
numbers, Ebroin in 680 or 681 could have counted only upon a half- 
hearted moiety of the Frank nation. After 681 up to 687 matters 
were even worse. The great mayor was dead, and there was no 
one to take the lead; his successor, Berchar, was a nonentity; and 
Austrasia, under Pepin of Heristal, was arming for a fresh struggle. 
The six years 681—687 were a time of complete anarchy in Frank- 
land, and it would have been precisely in these, years that the 
Saracens, having overrun the European provinces of the Empire 
and Lombardic Italy, would have been able to appear in force in 
Gaul. There can hardly be two opinions as to the issue of their 
attack. i 7 
Pepin of Heristal ruled Frankland until 714, and began to bring 
the tribes of the frontier under subjection. His general administra- 
` tion appears to have been wise and vigorous, and the amazing folly 
of his dying arrangements therefore excites the more astonishment. 
Like all his house he was lax’in his ideas of married life. His sons 
by his lawful wife, Plectrudis, were both dead, but by his concubine, 
Alphaida, he had a son, Karl, the afterwards famous Charles Martel, 
and the obvious course was to declare the latter his successor. 
Instead, Pepin declared an infant grandson his heir, under the 
guardianship of Plectrudis. It is amazing that a man of Pepin’s 
calibre could have supposed that such an absurd arrangement would 
be tolerated by the Franks. 
Plectrudis inaugurated her rule by throwing Charles into prison ; 
but meanwhile the Neustrians, indignant at being put under the 
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domination of an old woman and an infant, revolted. The army 

which Plectrudis raised-to fight them was defeated, and she herself 

was besieged in Cologne. Fortunately during the struggle Charles 

escaped from pnson, and, though he was unable to avert the 

immediate ‘Success of the Neustrians, he succeeded in rallying the 

Austrasians and in deposing Plectrudis. He then boldly marched 

into Neustria, and, after a three years’ struggle, finally quelled the 

revolt and established himself in‘720 aş mayor of the palace and 

supreme ruler of the Franks. The point to be noted is that in 717, ° 
when the Saracens were once more battering at the gate of Europe, 

the central domain of the Franks was again in a state of wild anarchy, 
and civil war, while Aquitaine and Bavaria were still independent. 

Italy was still divided between the Lombards and the Empire, but 

the strong Lombard king, Luitprand, was now on the throne, and 

his vigorous rule gave promise of a firmer resistance to a possible 

Islamic invasion, But it must be said that the rapid break-up of 

the Lombard power under the blows inflicted on it by Pepin and 

Charles the Great does not tend to support the view that, even at 


` its best, it was capable of resisting the Arabs. The task of meeting 


r 


a great Saracen invasion in 717 or 718, therefore, would have devolved 

on a comparatively weak Lombardy and an anarchic Frankland, for . 
Spain had been swept out of existence. Twelve thousand Arabs, 

Moors and Berbers, had been sufficient in 711 to overthrow the . 
Visigothic host on the banks of the Guadalete; it is probable that 

the entire force, which by 720 had conquered all Spain except Galicia 
and Asturia, never exceeded 30,000 or 40,000 men. Nor is there 
any solid ground for the assertion that the Visigoths had hopelessly 
degenerated. No doubt, in the course of three centuries, they had 
lost something of their old fierce vigour, but the climate of Spain 
has certainly never destroyed physical courage; the various races 
which have inhabited the peninsula from remote antiquity have 


_ always been noted for their bravery. Saguntum and Numanitia in 


ancient days have been equalled or surpassed in modern times by 
Zaragoza and Girona. Treachery in the Visigothic ranks there 
undoubtedly was. The same would have probably been the case 
among the Lombards. Nothing that is recorded of them. goes to 
show that they were braver, more vigorous, or more loyal to their 
rulers than the Goths; and if the Goths were hated by the Jews, 
the Lombards were detested by the Italians. The conditions in 
Spain and Italy were therefore very similar, with the difference that 
the Gothic rule was well established in Spain and the whole country 
united under one strong government, while Italy was torn between 
the Imperial power, Lombards of the north and semi-independent 
Lombard duchies in the south, not to mention the anomalous 
influence of the Popes at Rome. Moreover, the entrance into Italy 


_ by the Julian Alps is especially easy. It does not seem probable 
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that Italy could have offered a stronger resistance than Spain. If 
Constantinople -had fallen in 718 Charles Martel would have had to 
meet a double advance of the Saracens across the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. Would ‘he have been able to withstand it? It is net 
absolutely impossible, but not probable. ` 

But. apart from the hopeless weakness of the West, the Empire 
was in 717 in a worse position for resistance than it had ever been 
before, except perhaps at the accession of Heraclius. The ill-omened 

erenewal of the Saracen war by Justinian II. in 692 had been pro- 

ductive of nothing but disaster. The Bulgarians, who served in the 
Roman army only on compulsion, deserted; and the prestige of 
success passed again to the Crescent. The first reign of Justinian II. 
closed with this deposition, amid confusion and disaster, in 695. 
Under Leontius, Tiberius III., the restored Justinian and his suc- 
cessors, down to 717, matters went steadily from bad to worse. 

None of the short-reigned rulers who successively sat-at Constan- 
tinople between 695 and 717 can be justly branded as incapable. 
Leontius and Tiberius III. were experienced soldiers; Anastasius IL, 
by all accounts, an able official and ruler. Under Tiberius IIL the 
war on the Asiatic frontier was carried on with considerable SUCCESS, 
and the Imperial army invaded Syria. Anastasius II. showed his 
discrimination by placmg Leo the Isaurian, just returned, from his 
extraordinary Colchian mission, at the head of the Anatolic troops 
in Asia Minor. Yet courage, energy and ability seemed useless. The 
Emperors, bad or good, were alike unable to maintain their position, 
and the attention of the military chiefs was distracted between internal! 
and external foes. Asia Minor was ravaged in campaign after cam- 

` paign; the great frontier city of Tyana fell in 710; in 712 Amasia, 
where the great Persian monarchs of Pontus had lived, and where 
Strabo first saw the light, followed. In 713 Antioch-in-Pisidia was 
taken, and the Saracen armies spread over the interior. The army was 
demoralised by defeat and in a state of chronic mutiny; and, worst 
of all, Africa, the home of the great Heracliads, the last refuge of 
Latin civilisation, was lost for ever. 

By 716 the region controlled by the central government practically 
included no more than the coast districts of Asia Minor and the 
Balkan peninsula, and parts of Italy; the Crimea and Colchis, The 
Caliph Velid was equipping a vast armament in the ports of Syria, 
Egypt and Africa for the final blow at the tottering Empire, which, 
weakened and shattered as it was, and half barbarised by contintal 
infernal and external strife, was still to the European settlements in 
its rear what seventeenth-century England was to contemporary 
Russia, and still retained within its retreating boundaries, amid dis- 
order and ill-fortune, nearly all that time and war had spared of the 
masterpieces of the past; whose inhabitants, moreover, were the only 
peoples of the world who then had knowledge and capacity to 
preserve them and put them to a proper use. 
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It is not an exaggeration to say that the fate of Europe, and 
‘ultimately of the world, for many centuries after depended upon ` 
the vigour and ability of the puritanic mountaineer from the slopes: 
of Taurus, whose name may, indeed, as we are required to believe, 
have been Conon, but who will be known to fame for all time as 
Leo the Isaurian. : ‘ 

Little can be said here of the character and life of the famous 
Emperor, nothing of the revolution which raised him to the throne. : 
It is cléar that his personal character must have commanded, great * 


` respect and admiration, since he had certainly performed no great 


` feat of arms in the year 716, and otherwise he must have been known 


~ 


chiefly as a nominee for high rank’ of the tyrant Justinian IL, who 
then, to get rid of him; ‘it would seem, sent him on a mission to the 
wilds of the Caucasus. .Yet on his unexpected return Anastasius II. 

at once appointed him to the most important military command | 
of the Empire, and the support which he received from the Asiatic 


' generals shows that already his personality must have secured him 


much influence. Like Cromwell, to whom he bears a certain- 
resemblance, his enemies have been ‘his historians. His splendid 
work of reorganisation is his best title to fame. His military talents 
were undoubtedly great, but they certainly bore no comparison to 
his abilities for peaceful administration. ` 

Adequately to discuss the question of the magnitude of the 
armament which was despatched in 717 by the Caliph Velid would 
require far more space than is available here, but a short reference 
to it must be made, if only on account of the usual modern tendency 
to underrate the greatest feat of Byzantine arms. l : 

‘The magnitude of the naval force is remarkable. -From first to 
last some 2,600 vessels were employed. In the fleet of Xerxes 
the proportion of warships to transports and small craft was roughly 
as two to five. Gibbon is guilty of one of his customary pieces of 
misrepresentation when he says that the Saracen armada included - 
only twenty large ships; the number is that given by Nicephorus 
of the vessels which were taken in the first: naval engagement. 
Assuming that.the proportion of war vessels was much less than 
in, the Persian expedition of B.C. 480, it is still probable that there 
were not less than 600, and, seeing that half the expeditionary force 
was on board the fleet, a considerable number of the transports must 
have been of some size. That the fleet was very strong is evident 
from the fact that Leo never ventured to attack it as' a whole.* 


* Had ıt been a mere flotilla of boats and barges he would certainly have done so. 
In 748 a Saracen fleet of 1.000 vessels was attacked and almost annihilated bv a«s 
numerically greatly inferior Byzantine force. In 941 fifteen hastily fitted out ships 
made a desperate onslaught on a Russian flotilla variously estimated at from 1,000- 
to 10,000 boats and utterly defeated it—an operation which rouses even Gibbon to 
something like admiration. Leo’s naval force at Constantinople was undoubtedly 
powerful, and if he hesitated to lead it against the united Saracen armada, it is fair 
K conciüde that the odds were so great as to render the success of such an attempt- 

opeless. ‘ 
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The Arabs, who had every reason to minimise the extent of the 
greatest disaster which had ever befallen their arms, estimated the 
strength of the land army at` 180,000, and its loss at 150,000 men. 
Paul the Deacon says that 300,000 Saracens perished before Con- 
stantinople. Professor Bury dismisses the last statement with 
contempt. It may well be that the Lombard’s appreciation of 
numbers was very defective, but the figure in itself is neither 
unreasonable nor improbable. Napoleon in 1812 lost over 550,000 
combatants .out of 650,000 in less than six months, and as many.in 
the following year in about the same time, as against a Saracen loss 
of 300,000, as above, in twelve or thirteen months. In itself, there- 
fore, Paul’s estimate is not in the least improbable. In my judgment 
it 1s not far from the truth. 

Counting together the three land armies which took part.in the 
operations, such reinforcements as may have arrived during the siege, 
and the marines of the fleet,” it is probable that the total of fighting 
men was not less than 260,000; and the grand aggregate of the 
expedition, including seamen, rowers and- non-combatants; somewhere 
near 490,000. By Arab admission five-sixths of the fighting men 
perished. It is scarcely likely that the percentage of loss among 
the non-combatants was much less, and the total may very well have 
reached 300,000. 

As regards Paul’s figures, it,is worthy of note that he gives the 
Arab loss at Tours as 375,000 men. It is at least a plausible 


‘suggestion that his estimate of that at Constantinople was based on 


Byzantine ‘official returns, and that the wildly improbable figure which 
he gives for Tours was deliberately adopted to please the grandson 
of Charles Martel. - 

In 1453 a Turkish army, not less than 140,000 GR, with a large 
battering train, found the capture of Constantinople by no means an 
easy task. The great inner wall of the city was ruinous; by no 
possibility can the garrison have mustered more than ‘9,000 troops 


of every kind, a force utterly inadequate to man the long line of 


fortifications ; it had practically no cannon; yet the defence was 
maintained for fifty-four days, and it is abundantly evident that the 
Turks owed their success almost éntirely to their artillery. 

The Saracens had already experienced one disastrous repulse 
before the walls of the city of Constantine; it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the second attempt was made with anything but what 
they would conceive to be an overwhelming force; and it is pre- 
posterous to suggest that the Caliphate of 717, at the height of its 
power, could not produce a force greater than anything that could 
be gathered by the Turkish power in 1453. 

It-is equally impossible to discuss the extent of the resources 
which Leo may have had at his disposal for the defence of his 
capital. All that can be said is that, while his fleet was doubtless 


* Weare told that the heavy vessels carried each r00 soldiers, and the ordinary 
complement of a man-of-war was 70. 
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powerful, it was not strong enough to cope with the Arab armada 
in the open, and that his trained troops must have been few in 
number compared with the great host of the besiegers. What 


- force was supplied by the capital we do not know, and whether 


it was of any real value is open to question. The, comparative 
worthlessness of civic levies, as shown m numberless engagements 
from Zama to Montretout, is a matter of history. It is also very 
doubtful whether, in view of ihe anarchic and wasted condition of 
the Empire, the city was as well provisioned as it is commonly 
assumed to, have been. 

Yet, despite all adverse circumstances, the victory remained with 
the ruler and the people who upheld the cause of Christian civilisa- 
tion, and for more than three centuries the reorganised and revivified 
Eastern Empire made good the defence of Europe agamst Moham- 
medanism until the coming of the Turk in the eleventh cent 

Finlay dismisses the Arab expedition into Gaul, which ended at 
Tours, as a mere plundering raid. Professor Bury is emphatic in 
indicating Leo’s victory‘ at Constantinople as the true turn of the 
tide of Saracen conquest; Mr. Oman concurs; but opinion is still 
divided on the subject, and likely to be divided. It must be admitted 


‘that, on an examination of the scanty evidence, it is somewhat 


difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion. On the one hand, there 
is the certam fact that the army was large—80,000 men, according 
to ‘Arab authorities. The concentration of so large a force in the 
outlying province of Spain at a time when a powerful army was 
operating on the frontier of Asia Minor in itself goes far to support 
the theory of a serious invasion. 

But that the army of Abderrahman was a force of the same nature 
as that of Moslemah and Sulieman is improbable. In the first place 
it must be remembered that the almost complete destruction of the 


' naval forces of the Caliphate in 717—718 had given the Byzantine 


fleet control of the Levant. It is not until 748 that we hear of any 
large Saracen armament putting to sea. Practically, therefore, 
though small squadrons may have found their way safely to the 
Spanish coast, it must have been necessary to send reinforcements 
of native Arab troops by land, a march of 3,000 miles from 
Damascus, much of it by desert routes. It is, to say the least of it, 
improbable that Abderrahman received any large reinforcements 
from the far-distant central and eastern provinces. l 

Secondly, Arab testimony is emphatic as to the rapid demoralisa- 
tion of the army. It would seem that the defeat at Tours was at 
least partly owing to men in considerable numbers leaving the 
‘fighting line to secure their plunder. There was undoubtedly much 
ravage and wanton destruction. 

Thirdly, the history of the campaign, so far as it can be 
reconstructed, tends to strengthen the theory of a great raid. 
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Abderrahman appears to have crossed the Pyrenees in the sprog, 
and armed resistance south of the Lore was disposed of by his 
victory over Eudo, Duke of Aquitaine, at the Dronne. We must 
suppose that the mvaders had inforthation respecting the country 
before them; they had been raiding it for twelve years past, and 
the rebel Emir Munuza ‘had been im close relations with Eudo. To 


suggest that this was not the case involves the hypothesis that men ` 


who had fought and conquered from the Oxus to the Pyrenees had 
failed to take elementary military’ precautions before entering upon 
a great and momentous énterprise. Yet it was not until October 
that the Saracen host approached the Loire. It was of vital import- 
ance to force the passage-of that stream before Charles Martel and 
his Austrasians could come up from the Rhine, yet something lke 
four months must have been wasted in covering a distance of only 
two hundred miles. No attempt seems to have been made to occupy 
the country; the beaten host after Tours would scarcely have 
retreated at once, as it did, to Narbonne and the Pyrenees had there 
been any rallying point nearer at hand, for there was no pursuit. 
The two armies are said to have been ın presence for a week. It 
was natural for Charles to stand on the defensive; but why did 
Abderrahman wait so long? He may have been endeavouring to 
turn Charles’ position, but it is quite probable that he could not get 
his scattered and demoralised troops in hand. 


Upon the whole the evidence goes to show that, whatever the, 


projects of the Saracen leaders, the army itself was composed of 
indifferent material, probably wild hordes of plunderers from Bar- 
bary. This is the more probable in view of the fact that the number 
of genuine Arabs in Spain was never large. ,From the first the 
conquest was the work rather of. Moors and Berbers than of Arabs; 
and if reinforcements were needed by the army in the peninsula, ıt 
was natural that the Barbary tribes should be called upon. When 
the object of an expedition was plunder it would be easy to find 
any number of recruits. 

At the same time it cannot be said that the evidence is decisive. 
The army was certainly large, and a long course of pillage will 
demoralise the best of troops, as the campaign of Jena, among 
others, conclusively showed ; finally, we know nothing of the plans 
of Abderrahman himself. J am, upon the whole, disposed to think 
that, while for the army in general the campaign was merely a 
gigantic plundering incursion, the leader himself probably had definite 
designs of conquest, which were rendered nugatory by, the inferior 
quality of the forces which he’ had at his command; and that, in 
any case, basing his calculations probably upon the easy subjugation 
of Spain, he somewhat under-estimated the magnitude of such an 
enterprise as the conquest of Frankland. I do not believe that the 
Franks, even under Charles Martel, could have resisted a really 
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serious invasion made by the regular troops of the Caliphate; but . 
they were able, though not without ey to turn back Abderrah- 
man’s heterogeneous host. 

Charles Martel 'has received better treatment at the hands of 
Western historians than Leo IIL, and there is httle need to say 
more of him. He certainly saved Northern Gaul; perhaps even 
Rhineland, from merciless pillage; his strategy and tactics through- 
‘out the campaign—with the possible exception of his failure to 
pursue—appear to have been admirable. He succeeded ın fore-° 
stalling Abderrahman on the Loire, in spite of his distance at the 
outset from the scene of action; in the battle itself there are traces 
of a well-conceived turning movement of cavalry. ' 

But, granting the ‘great Frankish mayor all credit for his brilliant 
leadership, the decisive success had been won in 718. Of what use 
would the victory of Tours have been if, at the time when it was 


‘raging, another host of the best soldiers of the Caliphate had been 


‘pressing up the Rhone and Saône through Burgundy? As it was, 


Charles was able to meet and defeat Abderrahman’s isolated attempt 
—if attempt at conquest ıt were—and such forces as could be 
gathered'in the East after the catastrophe of Constantinople were 
engaged in useless raids in Asia Minor. 

In passing ıt may be noted that it ıs by no means impossible that 
the Saracens, having overrun the Balkan peninsula, might have 
avoided Italy and the passage of the Alps altogether and followed 
thé valley of the Danube into Bavaria and Austrasia, thus striking 
directly at the Rhineland, which was the heart and soul of the 


- Carolingian Empire. There were no grave natural obstacles; the 


country was favourable for the march of a great host of cavalry; 
the Avars could hardly have offered any formidable resistance. The 


_ theory, however, is not altogether tenable, owing to the probable 


igndrance of the Arabs as to the geography of those regions. 
Taking a general view of the whole gigantic contest, its supremely 


‘ interesting feature for Englishmen is the vital part played in it by 


sea power. To besiege Constantinople it was necessary to have 
the command of the Levant. This the Caliphs were able temporarily 
to'do by building fleets of such magnitude that the Byzantine navy, 
excellent as it was—and its generally high quality admits of no 
doubt—could not meet them in the open. Constantine IV. and 
Leo III, like Themistocles in similar circumstances, met this strategy 
of brute force by withdrawing their own fleets into confined waters, 
where the Arab superiority of numbers was neutralised, and also, 
made effective use of fireships in the actual conflict. Of the siege 
of Constantinople under Constantine IV. we know too little, but 
enough to prove that the navy played a great and decisive part. In 
the second siege it was the fleet which prevented the blockade from 
ever becoming effective by its demoraltsing’ defeats of the Saracen 
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naval force at the outset and its destruction of the Egyptian squadron 
in the spring of 718; it’was the fleet which enabled the army in 
Constantinople to: operate at will on both shores of the Bosphorus ; 
it was the fleet which, after the raising of the siege, followed up 


„the retreating armada and’ reaped the final fruits of victory, so that 


for thirty years no effort was made by the Caliphate at sea. Of 
the extent to which the Byzantine command of the sea, at any rate 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, must have crippled the Caliphate for 
purposes of serious offensive ın the West I have already spoken. 

Little remains to be said. So far as is practicable within very 
narrow limits, I have endeavoured to demonstrate as clearly as 
possible the weakness of the West during the period of Saracen 
predominance, and its inability to withstand a really formidable 
invasion. Further, I have pointed out that it is probable that the 
invasion of Gaul in 732, even supposing it to have been a serious 
attempt at conquest, was made by only a very small fraction of the 
main fighting force of the Caliphate, and that therefore it cannot 
be compared with the tremendous assaults on the Roman East which ' 
were repelled by Constantine IV. and Leo IJI. The Empire which 
the great Isaurian saved in 718 survived unbroken, generally 
flourishing and victorious, for more than three centuries, a period 
which was of vital importance for Europe. When Turks and 
Europeans at last broke through the still stubborn resistance of the 
weakened realm of the Commeni and Angelt the danger was over; 
the European States were already too strong to be overthrown by 
mere barbarians from Central Asia. Much remained to be endured ; 
the Balkan provinces and the plain of Hungary were doomed to 
misery and temporary enslavement ;, but when the ghastly remains 
of Moslemah’s splendid army turned their backs on the virgin walls 
of Constantinople the struggle between East and West was ‘decided 
for many a century. 
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THE WRITINGS OF M. ANDRE GIDE. 
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NTERNATIONAL taste ın literary matters is apt to be very capri- 
cious. France, well-informed about Stevenson and Mr. Kipling, 


~ full of curiosity regarding Swinburne and Mr. Hardy, could not, to the, 


day of his death, focus her vision upon the figure of George Meredith. 
These are classic names, but, among those who are still competitors 
for immortality, mere accident seems to rule their exotic reputation. 
The subject of the following reflections is an example of this 
caprice. He was born forty years ago; his hfe has been, ıt appears, 
devoted to the art of writing, of which he has come to be looked 
upon in France as a master. In Germany, in Italy, he has a wide 
vogue, especially in the former. But, so far as I have noticed, his 
name is almost unknown in England. This is the more extraordinary 
because, as I hope to suggest, his mind is more closely attuned to 


_ English ideas, or what once were English ideas, than that of any 


- 


other lving writer of France. He has reproved (in Lettres à 
Angèle and .elsewhere) the “detestable infatuation” of those who 
hold that nothing speaks intelligibly to the French mind, nor can, 
truly sound well in a French ear, except that which has’a French 
origin. M. Gide has shown himself singularly attentive to those 
melodies of the spirit which have an English origin, but his own 
music seems as yet to have found no echo here. 

Of.the career of M. Gide I know but little, since he is not one 
of those who talk freely about themselves in their books. But I take 
him to be a southerner by extraction, born, or at least bred, in 
Normandy; an Albigense transplanted, with all his hereditary Pro- 


- testantism,,from Languedoc to the shores of the Channel: He 


says, somewhere, that the Oc and the Oil are equally familiar to his - 
ear, and that he is not more devoted to the blossom of the apple 
than to that of the pomegranate. He has been, too, it is evident, 
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a great wanderer over the face of Europe and Africa (Amyntas), and € 
he affects, with an easy grace, some of the airs of the cosmopolitan. 
‘But in his heart J think that M. Gide 1s faithful to the Norman orchards. 
He is a product of Calvinism, and the extraordinary interest which the 


. movements of his mind present, is due to the concinnity they reveal 


x 
ey 


in his moral basis. He offers himself to us, rather shyly, but very 
persistently, as a French Protestant who has grown up and out, oh! 
so far and so pathetically oud, of the firm low root based upon the 
Institution Chrétienne. As a rule, the products of French Pro- 


‘testantism have not much general value for an English reader Our, . 


race has gone so much further in that direction, and with so much 
more variety! The sacrifice of Calvinism to the national unity of 
the French has tended to dwarf tke intellectual manifestations of the 
sect. But in the writings of M. Gide it is, I think, not too fantastic 
to discover what the importance of a Huguenot training can be in 
the development of a mind which has wholly delivered itself from 
the Huguenot bondage. l 

The progress of M. Gide has been slow., He attempted many 
things, sentimental autobiography, something after the fashion of 
Mr. A. C. Benson; poems in which he followed Laforgue and floated 
on the stream of symbolism; miscellaneous and extravagant tenta- 
tives, which were half prose, half poetry. Gradually he gained 
confidence. In 1899 his fantastic dream of a Prometheus in the 
Paris of our day was scornfully contested by the critics of the 
moment. In his curious dramas, Saül and Le Roi Candaude, he felt _ 
his way towards a more and more personal mode of expression. He 
found it in his first serious novel, L’Immoraliste, in his essays 
(Fevilles de route; Prétextes), ın his criticism. _ He has become what 
an early admirer prophesied that he would become, “a luminous 
“levite,” one who with instant daily service tends the altar of 
intelligence and grace. He has gradually detached the ‘singular 
originality of his temper from those accidents of style that enwrap, 
as silk enwraps a chrysalis, the formal parts of a new and ardent 
writer. He has published this summer a work which makes it now 
perfectly certain that M. Gide is one of the imaginative authors of 
France whose work counts. In Za Porte Etroite (Mercure de 
France: Paris, 1909), he has written one of the most beautiful books 
which -has been printed for a long time past. A presentation of 
M. Gide, therefore, can hardly be better made than as the author 
of this subtle story. ' 

The scene of La Porte Etroite is laid in the neighbourhood of 
Havre, where there exists, and has always existed, a numerous 


` Huguenot congregation. The hero of the story, who tells the tale, is 


the only child of an austere and melancholy, but passive, widow; 
she and he share the company of a gentle English maiden 
lady, Miss Flora Ashburton, whose sunken fortunes have led her 
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gratefully to accept this asylum. . Between-these pious gentlewomen, 
‘Jérôme gradually develops from infancy to boyhood m a sheltered 
air. His only diversion 1s an occasional visit! to his cousins, the 
Bucolins, who inhabit a large house, set in a great tumultuous garden, 
` close by at Fougueusemare. The Bucolins are Protestants also, and 
worship at the Havre “temple,” but their religion is not so sombre ` 
7 as that of Jérdme’s household, and in their life there are exceptional 
circumstances. Uncle Bucolin ıs an active man, engaged in business, 
and Aunt Bucolin is more exceptional still, for she is a creole from 
- Martinique, and she lies in-bed half the day, and in a hammock the 
other half. The character of Aunt Bucolin has always been felt to 
be hostile to the heavenly calling, and as the years go by she 
-becomes more reckless. The Bucolins have three children, the eldest 
of whom, Alissa, is two years older than Jérôme; Juliette and Robert 
are younger. ; ù 
Jérôme cannot recollect a time when a kind of vague and seraphic 
attraction has’ not projected itself on his juvenile spirit from the 
presence and voice of his cousin, Alissa. She has developed, and is 
still developing, a delicate virginal beauty, of the Tuscan. order. To 
‘ the boy’s innocent pedantry her pale oval face, and eyebrows tenderly 
arched, recall the vision of Beatrice. There is, however, no realisation 
of the nature of this feeling on his part until, one day, a singular 
set' of circumstances combine to give it voice. In the unsuspecting 
absences of Uncle Bucolin on business, in the innocence of her two 
younger children, the creole aunt finds her opportunity to cultivate 
objectionable and dangerous acquaintances, and Jérôme 18 present 
at a “scene” when the lady from Martinique is guilty of an odious 
)want of decorum. He flies to the room of his cousin, Alissa, who 
alone is conscious of the horror which surrounds them all, and who. 
_ greets him, turning as she kneels in supplication at her toilet-table, 
with an agonised cry, “Oh Jérôme, pourquoi reviens-tu?” He 
cannot understand, or but very vaguely divines, what is the cause 
of Alissa’s beautiful anguish, but he feels the celestial purity of her 
sorrow; he interprets her ‘cry as including him, adding his distress 
to the sum of her humiliations; and this is the turning-point of his 
life, For the future the boy will exist for no other purpose than to 
fill the soul of Alissa with happiness and’ peace. 
The; terrible creole woman presently cuts the knot herself by 
disappearing with one of ,her lovers, and the Bucolin family never 
[bear of her again. Gradually they settle down again into their 
customary mode of life, their pious attendance on the means of grace, 
their cheerful relations with others, their mutual devotion. The sinful 
branch has been cut off; it has severed itself in a storm and been 
carried away in a night by the wind. At the chapel the incident 
is referred to, in the allusive manner customary among the devout, in 
~ «the course of a powerful sermon on the text “ Efforcez-vous d'entrer ` 
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“par la porte étroite!” The wide gate which leadeth to destruction 
1S picturesquely described, and Aunt Bucodlin, without actually bemg 
mentioned, is recalled to every mind as one of the noisiest of that 
over-dressed and loudly-laughing multitude which the preacher sees 
gaily descending to hell in the hideous exaggeration of sin. This. 
remarkable discourse makes a, profound impression upon Jérôme. He 
imagines himself, against his will, elbowed by the sin-stricken crowd, 
and stunned by the noise of its laughter. Each step he takes 
divides him further and further from the melancholy eyes of Alissa 
Suddenly the preacher makes a new and a direct appeal: “Strive to 
“enter in at the strait gate!” and dilates on the pure, the ineffable 
joy which streams from a life of self-abnegation, a life all devoted 
to sacrifice and holy sorrow. He compares this state of grace, this 
strenuous “walk with God,” with an air played in a lovely garden on 
a violin, an ecstasy at once strident and tender. “Few there be,”.he 
exclaims, “who are chosen to pursue this life of sanctification.” “I 
“will be one-of those few!” says Jérôme to himself. Looking 
across the pews of the chapel he sees the pure countenance of Alissa 
all lighted up with the inward radiance, and he consciously unites, 
for the first time, the idea of her love, with that of the perfect love 
of Christ. He undergoes a double conversion; he gives his soul 
without reserve to God and to Alissa. 

This conjunction of influences acts decisively on a spirit already 
prepared: for it by the exercises of religion and by the puritan 
discipline of family life. As M. Gide very cleverly makes us feel, it is 
as natural for his hero to submit to moral restraints as it is for others 
to resist them. The instinctive habit of the circle in which Jérôme 
had been brought up was to seek for happiness where others seek 
for pleasure, and-to fmd pleasure only in the Lord’s service. But 
ın spite of this condition of mind and heart, the world, wrth all its 
many-coloured show, is rapidly expanding before the lad, and he 
begins to comprehend, as many a pious youth has comprehended, that 
he cannot’ shelter his faith for ever behind the almost monastic 
hedges of private habit. In this crisis, the love of Alissa seems to 
resemble the pearl of great price of which the Gospel speaks; it 
is that for which Jérôme will cheerfully and even thankfully sell all 
that he has. It is with a hand of extraordinary firmness and delicacy 
that the author has drawn the years of adolescence, in- which the 
nature of Jérôme widens and strengthens, without ever failing to 
keep the figure of i before Him like a star to guide him: 


Travail, efforts, actions pies, igetiquenear: j’offrais tout à Alissa, 
inventant un raffinement de vertu, 4 lui laisser souvent ignorer ce 
que je n’avais fait que pour elle. Je m’enivrais ainsi d’une sorte de 
modestie capiteuse et m *habituais, helas! consultant peu ma 
g a ne me satisfaire à rien qui ne m’eût couté quelque | 
effort 
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But the interest of the story now centres’in Alissa, of whom we ~~ 


ask, as Jérôme asks, what will be the development of her riper. 
and perhaps intenser nature. Our first suspicion of a tragic destiny 
comes over,us in the course of a scene, very. lightly and even 
laughmgly conducted, where Jérôme involuntarily overhears a con- 
versation in the garden between his cousin‘ and her father., Jérôme 
himself ıs the subject of their discussion, and his tendency to lean on 


the spiritual strength of others is animadverted upon. This leads toa ’ 
talk between the cousins themselves, in which Alissa significantly ° 


asks him, “N’es tu pas assez fort pour marcher seul? C’est tout 
“seul que chacun’de nous doit gagner Dieu” She gently refuses 
to be his guide any longer: the soul can have no other guide but 
Christ. She winnows the vague grain of Jérdme’s convictions, and 
his pious sentimentality is blown away in chaff by the steady breeze* 
‘of Alissa’s clearer theology. Still, he can but worship God in and 
through her. That, she replies, he must not do, for pure worship sees 
nothing between, the worshipper and God Himself. This is the 
first little rift within the lute of their perfect unison’ of hearts, and 
it marks the difference upon which their happiness is to be ultimately 
shattered. / 

It would be to give a very false idea of .this charming’ book to 


dwell to excess on the religious problem which it raises. The story ° 


is one of domestic provincial life in the north of France, among 
gentle and cultivated people, which is full of amusing studies of 

aracter, natural and entertaming incidents, and evidences of witty 
observation on the part of the author. But the real subject of the 
volume, the thread which runs through itand gives ıt intellectual 
adhesion, after all is precisely a searching analysis of the incomplete- 
ness and narrowness of the moral psychology of Protestantism. The 
author has seen how cruelly pietists suffer from excess of scruple, 
how disastrously they can be overwhelmed by the vain sentiment of 


sinfulness. He deals with a state of soul which is more compre- _ 


hensible in English society than in French, and which has, perhaps, 
‘ found no exponent before in the literature of France outside the 
ranks of those who have examined the results of a Jansenist 


The family councils, while admitting that the ultimate marriage 
_ of Jérôme and “Alissa is a matter of course, yet decide that a 
positive betrothal would be injudicious while Jérôme is so young. 
To this postponement the wishes of Alissa ‘also tend, although the 
only scruple which she yet acknowledges is the result of her slightly 
greater age, and the tendency, which he continues to show, to 
lean unduly on her judgment. The reader is made to perceive that 
her character is much more fully developed, and set on a much firmer 
basis, than that of her cousin. Jéréme meanwhile proceeds into the 
world; he studies for a profession in Paris; he goes through his 
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turn of miltary service at Nancy; he engages in a long journey 
through Italy. All these events, by a natural process of experience, 
enlarge ‘his intelligence, explain to him the meaning of life, modify 
his judgments on mankind. His pure and devoted passion for 
Alissa, nevertheless, is subject to no real dimmution, although 
absence and physical change obscure and sometimes make difficult 
the expression of it. Moreover, it is now almost entirely restricted 
to correspondence. 


While Jérôme sees the world, however, in all its variegated lights . 


x 


and colours, Alissa roams in the shadow of the garden at Fougueuse- _ 


mare. She is wholly occupied in being a mother to her old father 
and to his family, in attending to her charities and in practising 
her religion. She grows neither sour nor bitter, but she becomes 
interpenetrated by the pangs of many exquisite scruples. | The 
mother of Jérôme dies, and on her deathbed desires that she may 
see the hand of her son close in formal betrothal on the pale 
hand of Alissa, but the girl cannot persuade herself that she 
ought to bind her young cousin with any vow; she insists that they 
should wart until Jérôme is more sure of his own mind. ‘ * Comprends,” 
she adds, “que je ne parle que pour toi-méme, car pour moi je 

‘crois bien que je ne pourrai jamais cesser de t’aimer.” At this 
moment, infinitely perplexing for the young lover, with his alterna- 
tives of docility and exasperation, the mind of Alissa is slowly 
proceeding ia direction still undetermined to her own consciousness. 

From this point, the relation between the lovers becomes more 
and more tragica. Various incidents, of a nature to enliven 
very agreeably and naturally the pages of M. Gide, interpose to 
prolong the inevitable delay, and to separate Jéréme still further 
from Alissa. These obstacles, however, seem to Jérôme to be 


exclusively of a material order; his fidelity to his purpose is. 


unshaken, and he never ceases to regard his cousin as his guiding- 
star. Unfortunately, in the world of Paris and Italy, in the 
turmoil of literature and society, he finds the instinctive devoutness 
of his carefully-guarded youth break down in an indifference which 
he deplores but scarcely tries to resist. Somewhere, Renan makes a 
very acute remark when he says, in effect, “le plus grand nombre des 
“hommes a besoin d'un culte à deux deprés.”- Jérôme, in the 
advancement of his years, rests more and more wholly upon Alissa 
for his religious preservation. 

His cousin perceives this, and she retires from him. He must live 
for God by himself, or not at all, and in response to his passionate 
indignation, he receives a definite dismissal: “Adieu, mon ami. 
“ Hic incipit amor Dei. Ab! sauras-tu jamais combien je t’aime. 
“Jusqu’a la fin je serai ton Alissa.” The young lover, more ardent 
. than ever, cannot but conceive that this is.a trap laid for his too-wary 
feet. In spite of prudence and duty, he will fly to protest to his 
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cousin his bites his unalterable ardour, and he will put an énd to 
a false position, which scruples have made ridiculous, by msisting, -Ț 
at once, on a full and open ceremony’ of betrothal. He arrives, | 
incontinently, at Fougueusemare; where the family réceive him with 
enthusiasm, but only to find Alissa singularly changed. She avoids 
all private conversation with him, exhibits what m anyone else 
would seem the evidences of coldness or disdain, and feigns—for ° 
it can but be feigning——to misunderstand every suggestion and 


, 


every protest he makes. This mysterious situation culminates at ° 


length in another scene, at a subsequent and final visit to his uncle’s | 


house. Alissa now no longer shrinks’ from being alone with her 
cousin; she desires him to see her as she is. She presents herself 


_ to him very doWdily dressed, without any omament; she takes 


him into her private room, whence all her pictures and her books 


have disappeared, “remplacés uniquement par d’insignifiants petits , 


“ouvrages de piété vulgaire pour lesquels jespérais qu'elle n'avait 
“que du_mépris.” He finds her altered ‘in mind, ın taste, in, 


. appearance ; she has become wilfully colourless and dull; she has 


followed the .crue] counsel of the theologian—adétissez-vous! and to 
the protestations of Jéréme's anger and despair she replies with a 


` gentle indifference. “‘Laisse-moi vite,’ dit-elle—et comme s'il ne 


“s'était agi que dun jeu: ‘Nous reprendrons cette. conversation 
“plus tard.” 

The conversation is not resumed, and soon after this Alissa fades 

into a decline and dies. Her journals give evidence of ,a ‘consuming 


-passion for Jérôme, against which she has‘contended; vainly stoical> 


to the end. I do not know where to find elsewhere in recent fiction 
so pathetic a portrait of a saint as M. Gide gives. us in. Alissa 
Bucolin. She is like one ‘of the religious women that the Sienese 
painters of the fifteenth century loved to represent, shadowless and 
pale, with the flame of sanctification already quivering on their 
poate or like Santa Fina, as Ghuirlandajo conceived her at San 

elma already lost to earth, “un fruit de souffrance” crushed 
a cup of God's infinite mercy.’ But where the extreme skill 
of the author of “La Porte Etroite” is displayed i is in the fact that 
while no element of Alissa’s progress in holiness is caricatured or 
exaggerated, while every symptom of it 1s recorded with a. perfect 
sympathy for herself and recognition of her aims, it is not with 
approval that M. Gide writes. We have not here a consecrated Huys- 
mans vapouring about the ecstasies of St. Lydwine of Schiedam, but a 
man of modern training, clear-eyed and cool, who entirely appreciates ` 
the nature of the error he so closely describes, and regards it with 
deep disapprobation. The sacrifice which Alissa makes to scruple 
arid to faith«is a vain: sacrifice, futile and wretched, a tribute to that 
religion “against nature, against happiness, against common’ sense,” 
whieh i is the final outcome of Puritanism. But to all such arguments, 
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surely there is no better reply than the old, familiar, one ‘of 
s Mineri in Church”: ` y 


Pa 


Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away ; 

All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 

But oh, the very reason why 

I clasp them, is because they die? 


Among recent imaginative writers, M. Gide is perhaps the most 
obstinately individualist. No subject interests him so deeply as 
the study of conscience, and in one of his early -volumes I find 
this charming phrase, petulantly thrown forth tor annoy the 
Philistines; —“ Chacun est plus précieux que tous.” Ndéthing vexes 
M. Gide so much as the illogical limits which modern discipline 
lays down for the compression of the human will. He has written 
in L’'Immoraliste what I admit is an extremely painful study of the 
irritation and misery caused by a too-definite divergence from the 
comfortable type. He is impatient of the worry which is brought 
about by moral and religious abstractions, and ‘this. I take to be 
the central idea pervading some of his strictly symbolical work, 
such as the strange drama of Le Roi Candaule and the stranger 
extravaganza of Philoctdte. These are books which will never be 
popular, which are even provoking in thew defiance of popularity, 
which, moreover, bear the stamp of the petulance of youth, but which 
will afways attract the few by the: remoteness of their vision and the 


_ purity of their style. 


The strength of M. Gide’s genius consists, I believe, ‘in the 
delicate firmness of his touch as an analyst. He has no interest in 
groups, or types; his eye 1s fixed on the elected spirit, on the ethical 
exception, One of his characters ın Le Prométhée Mal-Enchainé 
exclaims, “ Les personnalités, ıl wy a que cela d’intéressant ; et puis 
“Jes relations entre personnalités!” We have here the strait gate 
through which the author takes all his imaginary figures, and if 
their conventionality has so flattened them out that they cannot pass 
the test, he flings them from him. It is a most encouraging matter 
to the admirers of M. Gide that his progress as an artist has been 
definite and steady. He has grown from year to year in his sense 
of harmony, in his sympathy with human existence. In his early 
books, he gave a certain impression of hostility to ordinary life; 
his personal attitude was a little arrogant, tending a little to lawless 
eccentricity. The beautiful human pages of La Porte Étroite show 
how completely be has outgrown this wilful oddity of aim. 

We have said that M. André Gide is more closely attuned in many 
respects to the Enghsh than to the French spirit. This is true, if 
we regard his attitude as a little belated. Since 1900 our native 
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authors have adopted a vociferous tone which is certainly not that 
of La Porte Etroite. ’ English hterature has, in this twentieth 
century, set up a megaphone in the market-place, and the prze is 
for hım (or her) who shouts the loudest. But when we say that 
M. Gide is in sympathy with English ideas, it is of a slightly 
earlier period.that we are thinking. He is allied with such tender 
individualists of the close of the nineteenth century as Shorthouse 
and Pater. Those who delight*in the contrast between types! of | 
character, exhibited with great dexterity by a most accomplished * 
hand, will follow the hterary career of M. André Gide with curiosity. . 


i EDMUND GOSSE. 
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THE LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF POVERTY. 


HERE is one important set of returns amongst the evidence 

of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws which ought 

not to be lost sight of. A series of questions was issued to every 
Diocesan Conference in the country, and was by them re-issued to 
the incumbent of each parish in the diocese. The first of the 
questions related to the extent, movement and causes of poverty in 
the parish, and it is with the answers to the first part of this question 
that the present article deals. : 
It may be said at once that the return, as a whole, has no statistical 
value. In the first place it is not quite complete. A small percentage 
of the clergy have not been sufficiently interested ın the mattér to 
attempt any response. In the second place, the form of the question 
did not admit of a statistical answer. It ran: “Is there much 
“poverty in your parish, and if so, is ıt creasing m intensity, and 
“can you pomt to any special causes, moral or economic, to which 
“it is due?” With the question of causes we are not immediately , 
concerned here; but it is clear that a difficulty might be felt about 
the interpretation of the word poverty. “There appears to have 
“been uncertainty as to what was meant by ‘poverty,’ but it has 
“been generally interpreted to mean ‘destitution, lack of absolute 
“* necessaries,’ or ‘extreme or intense poverty.” (Report from the 
Diocese of Hereford.) , “There is evidence that considerable doubt 
“was felt as to the definition of the word ‘poverty’ and of how 
“much especially it included.” (Diocese of Chester.) “It ıs evident 
Toa that the expression ‘poverty’ ın the first question’ ıs very 
“ differently understood by the different clergy who replied.” (Diocese 
of Liverpool.) Many of the reports, however, say nothing of diffi- 
culties of interpretation; and many of the clergy guard their position 
by such terms as “no real poverty” or “little extreme poverty.” 
“The clergy appear to have taken the word as includmg not only 
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“ distress and destitution, but also neediness.” (Diocese of Bath and % 
- Wells.) ` 
The ‘difficulty is not one which could have been met by asking for 
returns as to wages. Even if these had been available they would 
have been entirely, misleading in the absence of local knowledge by 
which to interpret them. Moreover, poverty differs in kind, as well 
as degree. There is the poverty of the country which consists in 
low wages, and which is hardly recognised as such when it admits ` 
of a healthy and contented life. There is the poverty of those who 
are struggling to maintain a standard against adverse circumstances. 
. “There is a certain amount of respectable poverty which is hard, 
“pitiful , and very real, which obtains in watering places of this kind. 
at is increasmg to some extent with the growth of the town and, 
“competition for livelihood.”: (Diocese of Southwell.) And there 
1s the poverty which has lost sight of any standard ‘and lives reck- 
lessly in the town slums. No money standard can give us a common 
measure for these, and these-are all included in the returns before us. , 
The difficulty may be met by the use of such a term as “ poverty- 
“stricken” to express the presence of much poyerty. We'shall be 
fairly safe in assuming that what the returns give us is the opinion 
of an educated man in every parish, in daily intercourse with his 
parishioners and familiar with their ways of life, as to whether his 
parish or any considerable part of ıt is poverty-stricken» Certainly’ 
. ‘there would appear to be little likelihood of an undue optimism if 
we remember the tendency of a clergyman to describe his own Ô 
parish as the poorest.in the neighbourhood. 
‘As to the question whether poverty is increasing or decreasing 
‘there is even less likelihood of being misled. No one can live ina 
_ parish (perhaps one should rather say “live with a parish”) over a 
number of years without being made aware, in numberless ways, of, 
any marked change in the prosperity of its inhabitants But there’ 
is one paradox in this connection which is pointed out in the Bishop 
of London’s Report, and which it is well to guard against. It not 
_ unfrequently happens that poverty diminishes in what has been a 
slum through a process of re-building which ejects the poor into 
another quarter; then the gain of one parish is counterbalanced by 
the loss’ of another. But what happens much oftener is, that as’ the 
inhabitants of a poor parish become more prosperous they move away 
into some more desirable neighbourhood, with the result that poverty 
increases in both parishes—in the poor one by their departure, and 
in the rich one by their arrival. And thus an actual accession of 
prosperity may be represented in our returns as a,twofold increase 
of poverty. ` 
It is, of course, mainly urban districts which are'affected by this 
particular type of migration, and it partly explains why the accounts. 
from urban parishes are, for the most part, so much more gloomy 
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than those from the country. The latter are, indeed, unexpectedly 
cheerful. Reiterated tales of agricultural depression and ‘rural 
depopulation have created a feeling that there must be also to 


complete the picture wide-spread poverty throughout the country-side. 


As a'matter of fact this is not the case. In the country, as 


` distinguished from the town, there is a steady demand for labour, 
` and but little unemployment. “In the country parishes we find that 


“there is no real poverty. There is nearly always work enough for 

“those who can do it. If in some caseś the employment i is not constant 
“there is the possibility of supplementing it, even in the winter, by 

“work of another kmd.” (Diocese of Canterbury.) In the Rochester 
Diocese, “out of a total of about 116 parishes that may be classed 
“as mainly agricultural, distress is admitted to exist in only twelve, 
“and of those twelve ın only two cases is the distress attributed to 
“agricultural depression” From the Diocese of Southwell, which 
is mainly rural, we hear: “In reply to the question, ‘Is there much 
““ Poverty in your parish?’ with comparatively few but important 

“exceptions the returns are ‘No? Out of the 444 replies received, 

“410 are in the negative.” From the Diocese of Bath and Wells: 
“Their testimony is clear, there is not ‘much poverty’ in Somerset. 
“Of the 325 who reply to the question, 295 say there is ‘none,’ or’ 
“very little’ or ‘not much. Only 30 report to the contrary, and 
“they speak almost entirely for the towns, and chiefly for Bath.” 
From the Diocese of Birmingham: “The returns from 45 rural 

“parishes, many of which have a population of less than 500, are 
“practically unanimous in stating that there is no general prevalence 

“of poverty, and several of them state that there is no _ poverty in 
“the parish.” 

These favourable reports (which are typical of the great majority 
from rural districts), do not mean high wages. The wages of the 
agricultural labourer compare unfavourably with those of his brother 
in the town. From-Malpas we hear that.there is not much poverty, 
but that wages average only 16s. a week, and house rent is from 
28. 6d. to 4s. From Hereford: “In a diocese where employment is 

“chiefly agricultural, with wages of IIs. to 15s. a week, poverty of 

“the kind implied in such wages is naturally. taken for granted. 
From St. Asaph: “An agricultural labourer who in a parish in 
Montgomery might receive 13s. per week with harvest and other 
“allowances, in the neighbourhood of Mold or Wrexham; for similar 
“work, would receive quite 18s. per week with the-same allowances.” 

Nor do they generally mean good housing conditions. It cannot 
be too frequently urged that the housing problem is even more 
pressing in the country than in the town; and of late the pressure 
is bemg intensified by the thoughtlessness of the well- to-do but 
economical week-ender. From the diocese of St. Albans we are told 
of the “ growing scarcity of cottages owing to Londoners taking them 
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“for week-ends.” Another country parish in the same diocese 


reports: “So long as people have to huddle together in. pig-sties 
“ they will live like pigs. There ought to be independent inspectors 
“appointed from a distanée.” A visit was: made to this parish to 
see whether so strong a description was justified; and cases are 
quoted which fully bear it out. From the Diocese of Winchester 
come similar accounts. > Cottages are “discouraged,” ‘turned into 
“week-end villas,” “neither rebuilt nor repaired ; interiors depressing.” 
“Third bedroom to cottages a crying need.” “Cottages uninhabitable. 


- “Local authority will do nothing.” “ Overcrowding and immorality. . 


; “Deplorable sanitation. Local authority does nothing.” From 
St. Albans: “An entirely modern cause of difficulty in, country 
“districts is the taking of the best cottages by residents in towns 
“for week-end occupation. We are informed . . . ‘that in one 
“case a visitor, presumably a house agent, bespoke six cottages in 
“one afternoon this summer in one small village in Hertfordshire. 


“The rural districts of both Hertfordshire and Essex are increasing . 


' “sufferers from this custom.” Are any words too strong to describe 
this raid upon the homes of the labourers? Think what it means. 
‘The country labourer, earning less than a pound a week, has the 
greatest difficulty in finding a decent cottage in which to bring up 
his family. The “week-ender,” with an income probably many times 
as great and a good house of his own already, takes it into his head 


‘to: do his holidays on the cheap (“for though on pleasure he is bent, - 


“he has a frugal mind”). ‘So he turns the labourer and his family out 
of his home that he may come and play at the simple life for a 
few days in the summer! It is the story of Naboth’s vineyard told 
in the language of the twentieth century. 
If, then, the country people are neither.well-paid nor well-housed, 
in what sense can it be said that there is little poverty in the country? 
_The view taken in most of the reports is probably expressed by the 
following summary from the Diocese of Ely: “Taken as a whole 
“the ‘reports from the clergy of this diocese leave a much less 
“unhappy impression than most people would have expected. In the 
“three large towns, indeed, . . . there is a good deal of the 
“squalid destitution which darkens the life of other large towns 


“throughout the country. But:in the rural or semi-rural parishes, , 


“which form the vast majority, the conditions ‘of life are on the whole 


“favourable. Though wages are low, employment, is regular and | 


“living is cheap; ‘so that ‘nearly a hundred inctimbents are able to 
“report in the same phrase, ‘ There is no real poverty in the ‘parish.’ 
“On examination this phrase is found to mean that although a few 
“old people require parish relief; and here and there a widow has a 
“ great struggle, the families of all the respectable and sober labourers 
“have no lack of food, clothes and ae i , 
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On the question whether poverty is increasing or decreasing the 
testimony is still more favourable to the country. From the Diocese 


of Hereford: “There is an almost unanimous consensus of opinion - 


“that it ıs not mcreasing, and some little evidence that it 1s 
“decreasing, and that, too, although there are frequent complaints 
“of a steady diminution of industrial efficiency among the labourers. 
“In only two replies is general poverty said to'be on the increase.” 
The report fromthe Diocese of Liverpool (which does not distinguish 
between urban and rural parishes) says: “It is noteworthy that while 

“more than a third of the parishes report the existence of a con- 

“siderable degree of poverty, only one-seventh of the total number 
“believe that there is a tendency for it to increase.” From St. 
Albans we are told: “ The labourers are much better paid than they 

“used to be, and their drawing-rooms, seaside outings and dress 
“would surpnse their -~ grandfathers and grandmothers.” From 
Lichfield ; “In the archdeaconry of Stafford poverty is marked as 

“increasing in 26 parishes and as decreasing in 120. In the Arch- 
s “ deaconry of Stoke it is stated that there ıs not much poverty in 

“104 parishes ; that there is poverty in 25; and that it is increasing 

“m8. Inthe Archdeaconry of Salop there is little or no real poverty, 

“at all events of a chronic nature, in 104 parishes; there is increasing 

“poverty in 2 instances, and considerable poverty in 8 others.” On 
the other hand, in the Diocese of Rochester: “In those parishes 
“where poverty 1s: reported to exist, it 1s almost imvariably stated 
“to be increasing, or likely shortly to increase.” 

WHen poverty is found to be increasing in a country parish it 
is generally easy to assign a definite cause. “The closing of a factory 
“m the country is a far more serious matter than in the towns. 
“The openmg of the factory may have more than doubled the 

population of a village, and when it closes its doors the workers 
“have nowhere else in the neighbourhood to find work. ’ Much 
“suffering results until the population has returned to its former 
“level” This is illustrated by an account of a parish in the diocese 
of St. Albans: “Population under 1,000. Poverty generally getting 
“worse, a tannery burnt down, a brewery closed, a mill closed and 
“the gravel industry cut down.” In cases such as these we may 
surely hope that the Labour Exchanges will greatly shorten the 
period of readjustment. 

It seems clear that for poverty of the worst type, or in any 
considerable amount, we must look to the urban districts. But even 
here poverty 1s generally localised into comparatively few parishes. 
“In towns where there is some flourishing industry, eg., Runcorn, 
“Stockport, Crewe, there is little real poverty. The greatest distress 
“obtains where trade is bad, e.g. in the salt district and at Nantwich, 
“and where a town has no important industry, but considerable 
“opportunities of casual employment during part of the year, eg. 
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“Chester.” (Diocese of Chester.) London itself is a marked instance 
Of this localisation. The parishes replying to the question: “Is 
“there much extreme poverty in your parish?” have been classifie 


as follows: 


a wee 


A—Poverty, extreme 159 
B.—Poverty, moderate 72 
C.—Poverty, non-existent or insignificant 149 


D.—Poverty, partly extreme and partly moderate 6. 

In the report from the Diocese of Ely we are told: “The large 
“towns have their own special conditions which help to produce 
“poverty. Common to them all are the uncertainties of employment. 
“Tn Luton the straw hat manufacturing industry is liable to fluctua- 
“tions. In Cambridge the university vacations continually throw many 
“boys and men out of work. In Cambridge the employment of 
“women as bedmakers, and in Luton their employment in the straw 
_ “hat manufacture, is said to create a class of idle and useless men, 
“who live upon their wives’ earnings when they can, and at other 
“times are destitute.” . 

The report from the Birmingham Diocese gives the most uniformly 
gloomy view of the urban parishes. “Throughout the greater part 
“of this district poverty is prevalent (50 parishes), the exceptions 
“being mainly in the residential suburbs. . . - On the whole, 
“ poverty seems to be increasing, the exceptions being in the outlying 
“districts. Of the 52 who answer, 33 definitely state that it is 
“increasing, 16 say that it is not increasing, and 4 affirm that it is 
“decreasing.” : 

In those town parishes where poverty is increasing the situation 
is such as to arouse the gravest concern. A few of the replies from 
. these may be quoted. 

1. “Probably over 2,000 are always on the verge of destitution. 

_ Of the whole number relieved with out-door relief in 1905 in South 
“West Ham, over 60 per cent. lived in this district.” . 

2. “Not among casual labourers, but from the number of lower- 
“grade clerks who are being dismissed owing to slackness and the * 
“desire to economise on the part of employers.” (Diocese of 
St. Albans.) 

3. “This parish is deteriorating in character, a lower class con- 
“stantly coming in, frightful intemperance of the inhabitants 
“combined with extreme carelessness and extravagance. Great 
“temptations from excessive number of public-houses, which form 
“oreat attraction to the people; music, singing, billiards, cards and 
“every form of amusement is provided, unchecked by the authorities. 
“Lace work alone is not, in ordinary cases, sufficiently remunerative 
“for the support of a family.” (Diocese of Southwell) 
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In most parishes, however poor, there is a still further localisatıon 
of the poverty into a few streets. It is seldom one finds’ a parish 
such as one which is described at length m the report from the 
Diocese of Manchester. It has a population of 12,000 or over, of 
whom the rector describes only 350 or 400 as steady and respectable 
artisans. “There is much poverty im every street; whole blocks 
“of streets house the most wretched and helpless classes, and in some 
“dirt and squalor reign supreme. The houses are now over thirty- 
“five years old,” (surely young for a well-built house!) “in bad repar, 
“and now unfitted for decent habitation. Over 3,000 people are 
“crowded in these blocks, the streets small, narrow, ‘back to back,’ 
“iIl-paved and drained, and fast going to pieces. Certainly poverty 
“is increasing in intensity.” . . . “Taken as a whole, it is a 
“population without prospects, and, therefore, without hope of ` 
“betterment.” 

There are, possibly, parishes in London with as much economic 
poverty, but probably not one with such bad sanitary and housing 
conditions. For these at their worst we must look to the provincial 
towns. And even in provincial towns they are generally confined to 
two or three streets in the parish. There is no fact better known 
to Poor Law officials than this of the concentration of the worst 
kind of poverty in certain streets., In these streets poverty combines 
with dirt and drink and crime to make a problem far which no 
solution can be found short of a dispersal of the inhabitants. It is 
upon this fact that the majority of the Commission base their 
recommendation that out-relief should be given only to persons 
leading respectable lives in decent houses. “As a step towards this, . 
“and having regard to the fact that instances such as those described , 
“(ze, of tnsanitation and immorality) are generally to be found in 
“certain quite limited and well-defined areas—often, indeed, single 
“streets—we recommend that the relief authority should proscribe 
“such areas for the purpose of out-door relief. . . . There would 
“be no hardship in this, as rents tend to be higher in such streets ~ 
“than in more respectable areas . . . and it would have the 
“great advantage of removing the respectable poor from surroundings 


` “of degradation and misery. It is of especial importance ın the case 


“of families of‘ children and young persons. It would have: the 
“incidental advantage of discouraging the owner of slum property, 
“and of calling public attention to imsanitary areas, and—in cértain 
“places—to the insufficiency of working class housing accommoda- 
“tion.” (Report, Part IV., para. 268.) 

It would be interesting to anyone with time and opportunity to 
study the causes of this localisation of poverty within the towns. Much 
is explained by the, proverb, “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
It applies in the “residential” quarters, where the cottage and the 
“dwelling” have vanished before the mansion and the “flat,” or 
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again where the reverse process has taken place, and the rich have 
, deserted their houses to be apportioned in tenements amongst the 
workers. A district “goes down” or “goes up,” as a whole, because 
the rich are uneasy in the proximity of working-class neighbours ; 
they do not feel that they are of the same kind, their feathers are 
so different. To some, we know, there is something especially 
obnoxious in the sight of those feathers hung out on washing day. 
It applies again to the streets or “models” where the degraded 
poor of the lowest type pay exorbitant rents for the privilege of 
herding together. They also do not feel at ease in too close 
proximity to the worker. It applies, in another sense, to the 
_ localisation which arises out of industry: “Extreme poverty in the 

“Diocese of St. Albans is mostly confined to London-over-the- 
“Border, in which are situated some of the very poorest parishes .in 
“England. The extraordinary feature of this district 1s the 
“herding together mto localities of classes of workers, or, as we 
“might put it shortly, ‘one place one type. Some parishes contain 
. “fairly well-to-do clerks, some gas workers, some dock hands, and 
“so on.” (Diocese of St. Albans.) The result is, that when an 
industry fails or is slack, a whole district suffers at once, and has 
no resources within it upon whith to build up a new life. 

Whatever the cause, there is no doubt that this concentration of 
poverty makes it much more difficult to remedy. It tends to become 
chronic, when the sufferers see that all around them are in like 
plight with themselves. Moreover, the palliatives applied are too 
often such as to discourage the dispersal which is the only complete 
remedy. There is no class of persons so conservative of ther own 
way of life; so unwilling to “better themselves” by leaving the 


neighbourhood with which they are familiar, as the inhabitants of - 


the poorer town parishes. Labour exchanges will have to reckon 
with this conservatism in the future, just as the promoters of 
emigration have to reckon with it now. 


THELEN BOSANQUET. 


BECHE ‘DE MER ENGLISH. 


IVEN a number of white traders, a wide area of land, and 
G scores of savage languages and dialects, and the result will - 
be that the traders will manufacture a totally new, unscientific, but 
perfectly adequate language. This the traders did when they 
invented the Siwdsh lmgo for-use over British Columbia, Alaska, 
and the North-west Territory. So with the lingo of the Kroo-boys 
of Africa, the pigeon English of the Far East, and the beche de mer 
of the westerly portion of the South Seas. This latter is often 
called pigeon English, but pigeon English it certainly is not. To 
show how totally different it is, mention need be made only of the 
fact that the classic piecee of China has no place in it. 

There ‘was once a sea captain who needed a dusky potentate 
down in his cabin. The potentate was on deck. The ‘captain’s 
command to the Chmese steward was: “Hey, boy, you go top-side 
“catchee one piecee king.” 

Had the steward been a New Hebridean or a Solomon Islander, 
the command would have been: “Hey, you fella boy, go look ’m 
“eye belong you along deck, bring ’m me fella one big fella marster 
“belong black man.” S 

It was the first white men who ventured through Melanesia after 
the early explorers who developed beche de mer English—men such 
as the beche de mer fishermen, the sandalwood traders, the pearl 
hunters, and the labour recruiters. In the Solomons, for instance, 
scores of languages and dialects are spoken. Unhappy the trader , 
who tries to learn them all; for m the next group to which he 
may wander he will find scores of additional tongues. <A 
common language is necessary—a language so simple that a child 
can learn it, with a vocabulary as limited as the intelligence of 
the savages upon whom it is to be used. The traders did not 


< sion, thus, the continuance of rain is: expressed as rain he stop. 
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reason this out. Beohe de mer English was the product:of conditions 
and circumstances. Function precedes organ; and the need for a 
universal Melanesian lingo preceded beche de mer English. Beche 
de mer was purely fortuitous, but it was fortuitous in the deterministic 


way. Also, from the fact that out of the need the lingo arose, beche. 
, de mer English is a splendid argument for the Esperanto enthusiasts. 


A limited vocabulary means that each word shall be overworked. 
Thus, fella, in beche'de mer, means all that pzecee does and quite 
a bit’ more, and is used continually in every possible connection. 
Another overworked word is belong. Nothing stands alone. Every- 
thing is related. The thing desired is indicated by its relationship 
to other things. A primitive vocabulary means primitive’ expres- 


- Sun he come up cannot possibly be misunderstood, while the phrase- 


structure itself can be used without mental exertion in ten thousand -7 


different ways, as, for instance, when a native desires to tell you 
that there are fish in the water, he says fisk he stop. It was while 


` trading on Ysabel Island that I learned the excellence of this usage. 


- I wanted two or three pairs of the large clam-shells (measuring three 


v 


feet across), but I did not want the meat inside. Also, I wanted the 
meat of some of the smaller clams to make a chowder. My instruc- 


. tion to the natives finally ripened into the following :“ You . fella 
` “bring me fella big fella clam—kaz-kai he no stop, he walk about. 


“You fella bring me fella small fella clam—£ai-kai he stop.” 
Kai-kai is the Polynesian for food, meat, eating, and to eat; but 
it would be hard to say whether it was introduced into Melanesia 
by the sandalwood traders or by the Polynesian westward drift. 
Walk about is a quaint phrase. Thus, if one orders a Solomon 
sailor to put a tackle on a boom, he will suggest, “That fella boom 
“he walk about too much.” And if the said sailor asks for shore 
liberty, he will state that it is his desire to walk about. Or if 


‘he 1s seasick, he will explain his condition by stating, “Bell 
“belong me walk about too much.” s 


Too much, by the way, does not indicate anything excessive. It 
is merely the simple superlative. Thus, if a-native is asked the 
distance to a cértain village, his answer will be one of these four: 
“Close up; long way little bit; long way big bit; or long way too 


-“ much.” Long way too much does not mean that one cannot walk 


to the village; it means that one will have to’ walk farther than if 


> the village were a long way big bit. 
, Gammon is to lie, to exaggerate, to joke. Mary is a woman. . 


Any woman is a Mary. All women are Marys. Doubtless the 
first.dim white adventurer whimsically called a native woman, Mary, 
and of similar birth must have been many other words in beche 
de mer. The white men were all seamen, and so, capsize and 
sing out “were introduced into the ‘lingo. One would not tel a 
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Melanesian cook to empty the dish-water, but to capsize it. To 
sing oud is to cry loudly, to call out, or merely to speak. Sing-sing 
is a song. The native Christian does not think of God calling for 
Adam in the Garden of Eden; in the native’s mind, God sings out 
for Adam 
l Savvee and catchee are practically the only words which have been 
introduced straight from pigeon English. Of course, pıckaninny 
has happened along, but some of ‘its uses are delicious. Having 
bought a fowl from a native in a canoe, the native asked me if 
I wanted “Pickaninny stop along him fella.” It was not until He 
showed me a handful of hen’s eggs that I understood his meaning. 
My word, as an exclamation with a thousand significances, could 
have arrived from no where else than old England. A paddle, a ` 
sweep, or an oar, is called a washee, and washee is also the verb. 
Here is a letter, dictated by one Peter, a native trader at Santa 
Anna, and addressed to his employer. Harry, the schooner captain, 
started to write the letter, but was stopped by Peter at the end of 
the second sentence. Thereafter the letter runs in Peters own 
words, for Peter was afraid that Harry gammoned too much, and he 
wanted the Seen story of his needs to go to Headquarters, 


“ Santa Anna. 


“Trader Peter has worked 12 months for your firm and has not 
received any pay yet. He hereby wants Die (At this point 
Peter began dictation.) ‘“‘ Harry he gammon along him all the 
time too much. I like him 6 tin biscuit, 4 bag rice, 24 tin 
bullamacow. Me like him 2 rifle, me savvee look out along boat, 
some placé me go man he no good, he kai-kai along me. 


“ Peter.” 


Bullamacow means tinned beef. This word was corrupted from 
the English language by the Samoans, and froin them learned by 
the traders, who carried! it along with them into Melanesia. Captain 
Cook and the other early navigators made a practice of introducing 
seeds, plants, and domestic animals amongst the natives. It was 
at Samoa that one such navigator landed a bull and a cow. “This 
“1s a bull and a cow,” said he to the Samoans. They thought he 
was giving the name of the breed, and from that day to this beef 
on the hoof and heef in the tin is called bullamacow. 

A Solomon islander cannot say fence, so, in beche de ‘mer, it 
becomes fennis, store is setfore, and box is bokkis. Just now the 
fashion in chests, which are known as boxes, is to have a bell 
arrangement on the lock so that the box cannot be opened without 
sounding an alarm. A box so equipped is not spoken of as a mere 
box, but as the dokkis belong bell. 

Fright i is the beche de mer for fear. If a native appears timid 
and is asked the cause, he will probably reply: “Me fright 
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“ die you too au Or the native may be fright along storm, 
or the wild bush, or haunted places. Cross covers every form of 


‘amgér. A man‘may be cross at you when he is feeling only 


~ 


petulant; or he may be cross when he is seeking ta chop off your 
head and make a stew out of you. A recruit, aftet-having toiled 
three years on a ‘Plantation, was returned to his own village on 
Malaita. He was ‘clad in all kinds of gay and sportive garments. 
On his head was a top-hat. He possessed a trade-box full of calico, 


. beads, porpoise-teeth, and tobacco. Hardly was the anchor down 


when the villagers were on board: The recruit looked anxiously for 


his own relatives, but none was to be seen. One of the natives. 


took the pipe out of his mouth. Another confiscated the strings of 


' beads from around his neck. A third relieved him of his gaudy 


loin-cloth, and a fourth tried on the top-hat and omitted to return 
it. Finally, one of them took his trade-box, which represented three 
years’ toil, and dropped it into a canoe alongside. “That felta 
“belong you?” the captain asked the recruit, referring to the thief. 
“No belong me,” was the answer. “Then why in Jericho do you let 


“him take the box?” the captain demanded indignantly. Quoth 


the recruit, “Me speak along him, say bokkis he stop, that fella he 
“cross along me ”—which was the recruit’s way of saying that the 
other. man would murder him. God’s wrath, when he sent the 
Flood, was merely a case of being cross along mankind. 

What name is the great interrogation of beche de mer. It all 
depends on how it-is uttered. It may mean: What is your business? 


‘What do you mean by this outrageous conduct? What do you 
“want? „What is the thing you are after? You had best watch out; 


T demand an explanation; and a few hundred other things. Call 


- a native out of his house in the middle of the night, and he is 


likely to demand, “ What name you sing out along me?” \ 

Imaginé the predicament of the Germans on the’ plantations of 
Bougainville Island, who are compelled to learn beche de mer 
English im order to handle the native labourers. It is to them an 
unsciéntific polyglot, and there are no text books by which to study 
it. It is a source of unholy delight to the other white planters and 
traders to hear the German wrestling stolidly with the circumlocu- 
tions and short-cuts of a language that has no grammar and no 
dictionary. 

_ Some years ago large numbers of Solomon Islanders were recruited 
to labour on the sugar plantations of Queensland. A missionary 
urged one of the labourers, who was a convert, to get up and preach 
a sermon to a shipload of Solomon Islanders who had just arrived. 
He chose for his subject the Fall of Man, and proceeded somewhat 
in the following manner : 

“ Altogether you boy belong Solomons you no savvee. white man. 


_“Me fella me 'savvee him. Me fella me savveetalk along white man. 
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“Before long time altogether no ‘place he stop. God big fella 
“marster belong white man, him fella He make ’m altogether. God 
“big fella marster belong white man, He make ’m big fella garden. 
“He good fella too much. Along garden plenty yam he.stop, plenty 
“cocoanut, plenty taro, plenty Aumara (sweet potatoes), altogether 
“good fella Aai-kat too much.” 

“Bimeby God big fella marstef belong white man. He make ’m 
“one fella man and put ’m along garden belong Him. He call ’m 
“this fella man Adam. He name belong him. He put him this 
“fella man Adam along garden, and He speak, ‘This fella garden 
“he belong you.’ And he look ’m this fella Adam he walk about 
“too much. Him fella Adam all the same sick; he no savvee 
“kai-kai; he walk about all the time. And God He no savvee. 
“God big fella marster belong white man. God say: ‘What name? 
“* Me no savvee what aimee this fella Adam he want.” 

ae Bimeby God He speak: ‘Me fella me savvee, him fella Adam him 

“want ’m Mary.” So.He make Adam he go sleep, He take one fella 
“bone belong him, and He make ’m one fella Maty along bone. He 
“call him this fella Mary, Eve. He give ’m this fella Eve along 


“ Adam, and He speak along him fella Adam: ‘ Close up altogether 


““along this fella garden belong you two fella. One fella tree he 


.“ “tambo (taboo) along you altogether. This fella tree belong 


aoe 3» 


apple. 
“So Adam Eve two fella stop along garden, and they two fella have 

“’m good time too much. Bimeby, one day, Eve she come along Adam, 

“and she, speak, ‘More good you me two fella we eat ’m this fella 
“‘apple” Adam he speak, ‘No,’ and Eve she speak, ‘What name 
“you no like ’m me?’ And Adam he speak, ‘Me like ’m you too 

“< much, but me fright along God’ ’ And Eve she speak, ‘Gammon! 

“‘ What tame? God He no savvee look along us two fella all ’m 

“‘time. God big fella marster, He gammon along you? But Adam 

“he speak, ‘No? But Eve she talk, talk, talk allee time, allee 

“same Mary she talk along boy along Queensland and make ’m 

“trouble along boy. And bimeby Adam he tired too much, and 

“he speak, ‘ All’ right So these two fella they go eat ’m. When 
“they finish eat ’m, my word, they fright like hell, and they go 

“hide along scrub. 

“And God He come walk about along garden, and He sing out, 
““Adam!’ Adam he no speak. He too much fright. My word! 
“And God He sing out, ‘Adam!’ And Adam he speak, ‘ You call, 


. “Om me?’ God He speak, ‘Me call ’m you too much’ Adam he 


“speak, ‘Me sleep strong fella too much.” And God He speak, ‘ You 
“‘ been eat ’m this fella apple.” Adam he speak, ‘No, me no been 
“eat m? God He speak, ‘What name you gammon along me? 
“You been eat ’m.’ And Adam he speak, ‘Yes, me been eat ’m’ 


s 
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“ And God big fella marster He cross along Adam Eve two fella 
“too much, and He speak, ‘ You'two fella finish along me altogether. 


ee 


scrub.’ 

“So Adam Eve these two fella go along scrub. And God He 
“make ’m one big fennis (fence) all around garden and He put ’m 
“one fella marster belong God along fennis. And He give this 

“fella marster belong God one big fella musket, and He speak, 

“*S’pose you look ’m these two fella Adam Eve, you shoot ’m 

“plenty too much. ” 


JACK LONDON.’ 


“You go catch ’m bokkis (box) belong.you, and get to hell along 
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MONARCHS IN EXILE.—DEMOCRACIES TRIUMPHANT. 


OOKING scrutinisingly at the political situation in Europe 
and the world to-day, we find that its leading features are 
manifestations of one or other of two master movements—the pressing 
onwards of the democracy or the superanaHon of national to racial 
interests. 
Tsarism was shaken to its foundations in Russia after the reverses 
of the Japanese campaign, and for a short time had to make way 
` for a régime which would have been developed into parliamentarism 
to-day if there had been one real leader of men, or even a common 
sense politician, among the many spokesmen of the popular move- 
ment. But they were either political fanatics or drawing-room states. 
men. And in 1909, as in 1905, internal Russian politics hinge on 
the question what State functions shall be allotted to the Duma, and 
what prerogatives shall be left to the Tsar. In Chima the mighty 
ruler who was deemed to belong to a race higher than that of mortals 
has received a gentle notice to quit the palace of absolutism in. the 
space of a few years, and to share his power with a properly-elected 
parliament. That China, the incarnation of the perpetuum stabile 
în politics, should be thus found moving in the van of the forces oł 
democracy is a marvel which three years ago the most sagacious 
politician would not have thought possible., E pur se muove. In 
Turkey, too, Abdul Hamid, the “tyrant of tyrants,” has gone under ` 
completely. Himself deposed, slandered, robbed and imprisoned, 
many of his partisans hanged in the public thoroughfares, others 
ransomed for large sums of money, and a wreck of a man set on his 
throne, the affairs of the Ottoman State are carried on in the name 
of the people by a limited liability company with ublimited powers. 
In Morocco Sultans are seemingly destined to come and go like the 
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waves of the restless sea. Abdul Aziz’ has been but a short time 
deposed, and the “strong man,” Mulay Hafid, put in his place to 
regenerate the nation ‘and bring it into line with the progressive 
peoples of the earth. And to-day we learn that the strong man is 
` eady enfeebled, ‘and the hopes reposed in his administration will 
¿not be fulfilled. Very soon the Shereefian throne may again be 
vacant. In Persia the king of kings has fallen ignominiously, and 
is now the subject of his subjects, shortly to be an exile. Cowardice 
was the last trait displayed by this imperial swashbuckler before `° 
quitting the political scene for ever, and it was to sheer cowardice— 
moral if not physical—that he owes the loss of his crown.’ The 
German Kaiser himself, who had been much more of an autocrat that 
any of the rulers hitherto enumerated, has also had the strait-jacket 
of constitutionalism slipped over him by the suavest and adroitest 
Chancellor of the Empire, “my Bernhard.” This unpleasant pro- 
cedure took place last November, and “my Bernhard” was paid out 
with, dismissal in July. Whether, as many believe, Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg will help'the Kaiser to recover his absolutism is doubtful, 
although it cannot be gainsaid that certain symptoms are already 
recorded which render the hypothesis probable. In Spain the King, 
who has shown several rare qualities of a ruler of men, takes his 
life in his hands whithersoever he goes; and from Portugal any day 
may bring us tidings of the fall of the monarchic régime. 

. The whole East, which we cannot imagine other than absolutist, 
is thus already converted to constitutionalism by Europe. Even 
in countries where the monarch was worshipped as an emanation 
from the’ divine essence, constitutionalism is’ becoming the 
daily bread of the community. To add that religion there is under- 
going a corresponding change is almost superfluous. Religious 

‘dogmas, like the political tenets with which they were welded, are 

dwindling away. The Oriental atheist is as thorough a Nihilist as 
his Catalonian comrade. When the century began millions would 
have gladly died for their monarch. Hesitation would have been 
inconceivable to them. To-day they are ready to risk their lives in 
order to take his if he decline to comply with their demands. 


THE SPREAD OF COLLECTIVISM IN EUROPE. 


Seemingly correlate with the decay of monarchism is the spread 
of socialism, collectivism, or say of that régime which transfers to the 
community continuous power over the individual, subordinating his 
interests to, its own. And this new social force must be reckoned 
with in any forecast of the future, social or political. It is impossible, 
for instance, to blink the fact that in this country we have already 
accepted the principle of State socialism, which it will be the duty of 
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every succeeding govermment to maintain and develop. In Russia 
the same prmciple flourishéd even when autocrdcy was at its height, 
for the two things, though apparently conflicting, go together quite 
harmoniously. In Germany we have for years had an opportunity, 
of witnessing the same phenomenon. France, the most conservative 
nation in Europe, 1s governed to-day by a Cabinet presided over by 
- the socialist, Aristide Briand, and composed of radicals and socialists. 
In Sweden the population awoke a couple of ‘weeks ago to the 
* astonishing fact that the socialists had silently and insensibly gained 
a firm hold of the most powerful elements of the nation, and the 
masterful way in which the “general” strike has been organised and 
partially carried out is a revelation alike to Swedes and foreigners: 
But the new mdependent realm of Norway is ahead of all Scandinavia 
on the way to collectivism and all that that principle: involves. A 
most radical expropriation law, for instance, has just been passed by 
the Adelthing. 


TURKEY, CRETE AND GREECE. 


Between the child who reigns on the peacocks’ throne in Teheran 
and the Sultan man in his second childhood who wields the sceptre 
on the shores of the Bosphorus there is not much to choose from 
the monarchic point of view, and the difference is in favour of the 
child. . Mohammed V. is the embodiment of the least kingly qualities 
one could well get together in one individual. Louis Philippe, with 
his bulky umbrella, was an Agamemnon in comparison. The Secret 
Society of Young Turkey wields the real power, and the population 
accepts the responsibility. He who breaks, therefore, will not be 
called upon to pay. The Young Turks, who have heretofore done 
nothing, are naturally desirous of supplying the materials for a 
glorious chapter of modern Turkish history. On the 24th July a 
twelvemonth had passed since the nation shook off Hamidism and 
sought salvation in parliamentary government. Since then they have 
seen Bosnia and Herzegovina annexed by Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
-garia’s independence proclaimed, and Eastern Roumelia severed from 
the Ottoman Empire for good. They would have doubtless witnessed 
with the same composure or ‘resignation the final severance of the 
island of Crete from the ‘possessions of the Sultan if the Greek 
Government had had the audacity, or a tithe of the audacity, it~ 
evinced twelve years ago, when it despatched Colonel Vassos to 
Alikiano with troops and munitions of war. If the secession of Crete 
had been accepted by King George’s Ministers last October, when . 
the Cretan Parliament declared the island incorporated in the Hellenic 
kingdom, all would have been well. But they hesitated first and then 
drew back, affording a superfluous confirmation of the adage, “In 
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“danger and stress the middle course brings ruin.” To-day the 
question to which of the two States shall Crete belong is become a 


_ source of strife, which more than once has brought Greece and Turkey 


within measurable distance of open hostilities. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CRETANS. 
REMINISCENCES. 


The Cretans are already autonomous. They possess their own 
parliament, frame their own laws, have no persecution or injustice 
to complain of, and, like all mortals, are heartily discontented with 
their lot. I was myself a witness, more than a witness, of the last 
sanguindry rising on that island, which led to the blockade by the 
Powers, and finally to the grant of home rule. Disguised as a rebel 


‘monk, it was my lot to argue before the representatives of Europe, 


including Admiral Canevaro, the cause of the Cretans, who wanted 
annexation, and would be satisfied with nothing less. And when the 
discussion was finally terminated, the brave admiral said to me: 
“Well, to be quite frank, I understand! you and sympathise with 
“you. Union with your brethren is a noble aim. We in Italy can 
“appreciate it, as we can appreciate your religion, reverend father. 
“But we are only the spokesmen of the Powers. To us it is given 
“to help you only within certain limits. These we may not exceed. ' 
“We cannot, therefore, hold out any hopes of annexation to Greece 
“at present; but if you will accept autonomy now, no doubt Europe 
“tater on will lend a favourable ear to your demand for union should 
“you still desire it. And now, gentlemen, a steam launch is waiting 
“to convey you to the opposite shore. You are about to travel 
“through the island. Please deliver our message to the population 
“and put the matter fairly before them Good luck, gentlemen. 
“Reverend father, give me your blessing.” And, having gently laid 
my hand on the Admiral’s smooth head and uttered the first verse of 


_ the third ode of Anacreon, I departed with the insurgent chiefs for 


the interior of the island. 

The Cretans, who are a fine martial people, in whom poetry and 
the mythopzic faculty are not dead, really did desire reunion with 
Greece. Whether they feared that autonomy would prove a delusion, 
as the Sultan’s concessions and promises had so often turned out 
before, I am unable to say. But one interesting scene which burned 
itself into my memory gave me the conviction that they were abso- 
lutely in earnest. A great meeting had been convened by the insur- 
gents to consider and ‘answer the question, so that I should be able 
to inform Europe of the decision of the Cretan people. A mass of 
men foregathered in a field in sight of the hills hallowed by history 
and mythology. A ladder was placed against a secular olive tree, 
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and the chiefs, standing in turn on one of the rungs, spoke to the 
public. I also delivered a short address which I had prepared before- 
hand. ‘ Then I ventured to put a number of questions to the people 
as to whether they fully appreciated the offer made to them by the 
Powers, and thoroughly understood the consequences of an attempt 
on their part to Uefy Europe as they had very properly defied the 
Porte. Enthusiasm burst all bounds when the answers were returned. 
They were resolved, they told me, to insist on annexation, to fight 
* for it af needs were, and they would refuse categorically the offer of 
autonomy. “But are you really aware of the consequences?” I 
insisted. “Aye, aye, well aware of them!” was hurled back from a 
thousand throats. And then on my right-hand side a priest, with 
long black hair, bronzed face and flowing robes, drew a dagger or a. 
knife—I remember the sheen of the blade flashing on my éyes as he 
raised the weapon—and said: “You want to know whether our 
“decision is hkely to be changed by anything that Europe may ‘do. 
“Not in the slightest. Death to a Cretan means nothing. Go; tell 
“ Europe you saw how little the Cretans fear death. This is how we 
“can die!” And in another second the steel would have ended his 
life. But hands were raised to seize the suicide, his arm was gripped, 
and after a spirited struggle the weapon was wrested from him and 
f he was removed. Now that man was a true type of the Cretans, who 
have more of the spirit of Homer’s contemporaries and very much 
more of their blood than any other Greek-speaking people on the 
globe." ž i 
: ae 
-WHY 'CRETE DESIRES UNION WITH GREECE. 


Twelve years have flown by since then over autonomous Crete, 
and to-day the population is said to be quite as eager for annexation 
as it was in 1898. They have not done much in the meanwhile to 
profit economically by their exceptionally advantageous position. 
But-then they are not a hard-working agncultural or industrial people, 
but rather a tribe of warriors, pirates, heroes, chivalrous in their own 
way, overflowing with virile force, impatient to find opportunities of 
employing it. Their island seems too small for them. They are in 
quest of a greater sphere, larger horizons, noble causes, and the chance 
of a good fight They look upon the Greeks from the kingdom as 
a strong man might look upon a frail, beloved sister. Conscious of 
their strength, they want to use it; and as they hate humdrum work 
behind their old-world ploughs, they hunger’and thirst for activity 
on the battlefield. Fifty thousand “excellent fighting men, the best 
in Eastern Europe, Crete could bring to the assistance of the Hellenic 


* The ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Venizelos, was present at this scene, which 
I have narrated from memory. I published at the time the name of the priest. 
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kingdom if it were annexed. To Europe the Cretans have appealed 
over and over again, and they have never failed to evoke expressions 
of sympathy. Sometimes they have received more tangible and more 
welcome proofs of good-will. Thus Prince George of Greece was 
appointed to be their first Governor, and when nominating him the 
‘Powers made no secret of their motive: it was to smooth the way 
for annexation. Then Greek officers of the gendarmerie went over 
and took service under Prince George. Later on subjects of King 
George were sent to fill important positions in the Cretan civil service, 
and little by little the Cretan population was subjected to Greek 
influence and wrought upon by Greek officials. At last, the long- 
wished-for opportunity having come, the Cretan Parliament decreed 
union with Greece, thereupon dissolved itself, and left it to King 
George’s Government to arrange for general elections throughout the 
kingdom, and for elections in Crete for the Chamber at Athens. 
The two contending parties in Crete—that of Veniselos and the party 
that acknowledges Michelidakis as its chief —put away their strife and 
united, the former assuming the post of President of the provisional 
Government, and the latter taking over the portfolio of the Foreign 
Ministry. But the advisers of King George drew back, in dread of 
what might happen if they imitated Bulgaria. The dauntless Cretans, 
however, unfurled the Greek flag in Canea and elsewhere, and threw 
an apple of discord between the Ottoman Empire and the Hellenic 
kingdom. For the Greek flag roused the ire of the Young Turks, 
and the result was first a superfluous Note delivered by the Porte to 
the Hellenic Government; and then when M. Rhallis, the Prime 
Minister of Greece and friend of Turkey, despatched a very mild 
and reasonable reply to it, a second communication, a vga Note 
which reads very much like an ultimatum. 

In this ultimatum, if one may call it so, Turkey demands the 
impossible: not merely that Greece should explain her attitude, which, 
by the way, has been exceptionally correct all through, nor that she 
should give satisfaction for an act committed or omitted, but that 
she should renounce for all time her claims upon Crete and all 
designs to annex it. It may well be doubted whether any Govern- 
ment could thus make a promise which should bind not only itself 
but all the Governments that may come after it until the crack of 
doom. The utmost that M. Rhallis could be asked to do is to dis- 
approve or condemn the Cretan movement in favour of annexation. 
And this demand, should it ever be made, is certain to provoke an 
emphatic and perhaps an offensive reply. I know M. Rhallis pretty 
well, and I know him to have been always a friend of Turkey and 
a warm advocate of a good understanding between the two peoples. 
But M. Rhallis, who is a Greek first and a politician afterwards, will 
not hesitate to resent a demand which would be tantamount to an 
insult to the whole Greek nation. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.’ yt 
WHY TURKEY IS RESOLVED TO KEEP CRETE. 


Turkey’s point of view, when examined in proper perspective, 1s 
quite as rational as that of Greece, and can be defended wrth equally 
good reasons. The-Young Turks argue that they are a regenerate 
nation, have been recognised as such by the Powers, and have there- 
fore a right to different treatment {rom that to which Abdul Hamid 
was subjected. Under the Sultan, Europe, with the exception of two 
States, encouraged Greece to cherish the hope, nay, to cling to the 
belief, that Crete would be hers m a brief term of years. On the 


other hand, it recently assured the Ottoman Government that the > 


status guo on the island would not be tampered with by anyone. 
Yet now that the Cretans have proclaimed the union, hoisted the Greek 
flag, taken the oath of allegiance to King George, and demonstratively 
shown that they have severed the last link that bound them to 
Turkey, the Powers still vacillate between the Chnstian Power and 
the Mohammedan, like Burridon’s ass between the two stacks of hay. 
The Powers can afford thus to play fast and loose with the property 
and the dignity of a foreign State, but the Ottoman Empire must 


. vindicate its own. If it followed the counsels of Europe it would 


lose Crete and see its dignity impaired. Europe made no potent 
sign when Bosnia and Herzegovina were annexed and Eastern 
Roumelia was united to the new kingdom of Bulgaria. She merely 


advised the Porte to recognise the accomplished fact. And the 


Porte had no choice but to act on that advice. But Turkey is now 
resolved to hinder the creation of a new accomplished fact in Crete, 
even though it cost her a war to do so. 

And Turkey’s mainspring of action is powerful. To lose Crete 
would be to shake public confidence in the statesmanship and strength 
of the Young Turkish Government, and to deprive the new Empire 
of the girders that still hold it together. Hamidism, which resisted 
attacks from within and without for a whole generation, fell because 
the army, indignant at the treasonable indifference of the Sultan to 
the integrity of the State, which he allowed the Powers to pull 
gradually to pieces, rose up against him, curtailed his power, and set 
about strengthening the Empire. But fortune scowled upon them; 
Bosnia, Herzegovina and Eastern Roumelia were lost to the young 
State irretrievably. One result of this was a counter revolution, which 
might easily have proved. fatal, and was put down not by the Young 
Turkish party, but by the army. And if to these disasters the loss 
of Crete were now superadded, the Young Turkish cause mignt 
possibly be ruined itrremediably, and Europe itself would lose heavily 
by such a consummation. ; 

But besides the necessity of self-defence there is another motive 
equally sound drawn from considerations of political foresight and 
prudence. A greater Greece would be an unpleasant neighbour, say 
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the Turks. “So long as we are strong and they are weak we hit 

” “st off together tolerably well, though even then we were unable to 
“keep altogether from clashing. But let Greece expand, and especially f 
“ pour into her bloodless veins the ichor represented by fifty thousand 
“born soldiers spoiling for á fight, and. you endow her with all the 
“qualities of a quarrelsome neighbour. Lastly, public opinion in 
“Turkey must be taken into consideration, being a powerful factor 
“in a constitutional land which is only now learning to govern itself 
“and has overwhelming difficulties to face. And public opinion is 
“strongly opposed not merely to the union of Crete ‘with Greece, 
“but to a quiescent attitude of our Government towards the provo- 
“cative acts of the Cretans.” And these assertions rest on a solid 
groundwork of fact. The Young Turks have hitherto achieved 
nothing, and have fared worse even than. Abdul Hamid in their 
attempt to keep the constituent parts of the Empire together. They 
owe everything to the army. Not only are they reputed abroad to 
be pithless and weak, but the different nationalities withm the 
boundaries of the State begin to look down upon them as malleable. 
And the realisation of their programme will weaken’ them still more. 
Equality of all citizens in the matter of military service, for instance, 
is an experiment that may break up the Empire; and it will shortly 
be tried. Stll more dangerous, and indeed utterly futile, will the 
endeavour be to maintain after this the polstical fabric as a Turkish 
‘State one and indivisible. The basis of the Turkish centralised ~ 
State was cut away by the Parliament on the day when it decreed 
that Christians, Mohammedans and Jews should all undergo military 
service on perfectly equal terms. Where equality of all prevails there 
is no room for Turkish privileges. Those, then, are some—not, how- 
ever, nearly all—of the dangers and obstacles which regenerate 
Turkey must ‘face. And if she be further weakened by the loss of 

- Candia, her chances of coming unscathed out of the ordeal will 
dwindle to a point 


HOW THE CRETO-TURKISH QUESTION BECAME A 
GRECO-TURKISH MISUNDERSTANDING 


There is one party in Turkey who desire war, not for the sake 
of punishing enemies or harvesting laurels, but of assuring peace. 
They are disgusted with the Powers who seek to ‘open the door to 
Greece while professing to keep it shut for Turkey’s behoof. They 
are wroth at the insolence of some of the nationalities within the 
Ottoman Empire, whose members speak openly of a Greater Bulgana 
including this vilayet or that, of a Greater Greece of which the capital 
will be Constantinople, of the definite disappearance of the Turk 
from Europe and his “ concentration” in Asia Minor. They want to 
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manifest their will to exist as an independent and indivisible State,- 
and to test their strength to carry out that will. They long, in a 
word, to have the political atmosphere cleared of the electricity that 
now pervades it. And in presence of this current, which is rapid 
and headstrong, slackness on the part of the Government would be 
an inexpiable sin. 

Those are the main causes of the Cretan crisis. The people to 
blame, from the Turkish point of view, are in the first instance the 
Cretans, who, on the departure of the European troops, hoisted the 
Greek flag, introduced Greek postage stamps, administered justice 
m the name of King George, and wound up by swearing allegiance 
to that monarch. But it might have been, nay, was foreseen that 
the Cretans, once freed from the restraint imposed by the foreign ~ 
garrisons, would pursue their political ideals with ardour and without 
consideration for Turkey’s sensitiveness. Therefore in the interests ` 
of peace they would have done well to extend the period of, occupa- 
tion. On the other hand, Turkey cannot go to war with Crete, which 
is under the guardianship of the protecting Powers. Neither can 
she organise a campaign against these Powers, of whose friendship 
she stands in greater need to-day than a twelvemonth ago. Her 
only way out of this no thoroughfare would be to pick a quarrel with 
Greece. And arduous though this task is while M. Rhallis is Prime 
Minister, she resolutely attempted ıt. In this way the Creto-Turkish’ 
question merged into a .Greco-Turkish misunderstanding, which 
threatened to unleash the dogs of war in Eastern Europe. 

If hostilities broke out between the two countries—a_ supposition 
which is hardly tenable in view of the unanimity with which the 
Powers are minded to maintain the peace—a glance at the relative 
military strength of the two belligerents ought to suffice to put such 
a contingency beyond the realm of the possible. Already the Prime 
Minister, M. Rhallis, has frankly declared that, besides having no 
wish to fight and no object to fight for, Greece is utterly unable to 
offer any serious resistance to Turkey. And M. Rhallis realises what 
a campaign against the Ottoman Empire would now mean, for he 
was Premier during the last war, and one of his first duties—for he 
was also Minister of the Marine—was to wander about Athens in 
search of a national benefactor who would lend him coal for the 
warships! In this he ultimately succeeded to a limited extent, 
‘despatched a vessel under the command of my friend, Admiral 
Miaoulis, and captured a Turkish steamer with Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
on board, whom the Minister and I visited at the Piræus. Ferritori- 
ally Greece (66,679 square kilometres) is to Turkey (660,000 square 
kilometres) as one is to ten. The population of the Hellenic kingdom _ 
amounts to 2,400,000, whereas that of the Ottoman Empire numbers 
14,000,000. The peace footing of the Greek army is,22,000; that of, 
Turkey is 120,000; the war strengths are respectively 70,000 and 
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"350,000 ; while the capacity of nobliak in Greece is to.that of the 
Cttoman realm as one is to five. King George’s army, however, is ` 


stronger and better on paper, competent observers affirm, than in the 
field The proportion of fugitives from the colours every year reaches’ 
the alarming total of from 50 to 6o per cent. Nothing like this is 
noticeable im any other army on the Continent. As for the martia 
spirit, the admirable discipline, the powers of endurance of the 
Turkish army, it would be superfluous to dwell on them here. They | 
are beyond criticism and above praise. And on_sea as well as on 
land the forces of the Sultan are considerably superior to those of 
King George, even if the Marine Minister of the Christian ruler were 
not obliged, as he was eleven years ago, to “hustle about” in search 


of coal on credit for his obsolete cruisers. 


The four protecting Powers have meanwhile despatched warships 
to the Bay of Suda, and cut down the Greek flag at Canea. But 


whether a palliative of this kind will attain the desired results is | 


problematical. For the Turks while writing about Crete are thinking ' 
of Macedonia, where Greek bands cause intense mischief and threaten 


| worse. “And the Porte is, rightly or wrongly, convinced that the 


misdeeds of these gangs of cutthroats and incendiaries are connived 


at, if not encouraged and bespoken, by the Government of King 


George. Obviously this is a raw spot over a vital part, of the political 
organism of the Ottoman Empire. Sever Macedonia from renovated 
Turkey and the State will shrivel to a mere nothing. And. yet the 
arguments now employed by Europe to convince Turkey that her 
effective strength will be greater without the possession of Crete 


-than with it may with equal force be levelled against the retention 


of any of the three provinces that constitute Macedonia. No wonder ` 
the Turks listen with distrust to their European friends! Neither 
can one affect surprise on learning the belief of experienced diplo- 
matists that even the settlement of the Cretari question, whether by 
means of a European Conference or by patching up a temporary 
agreement, will not displace all danger of war, the probable cause 
of which is the mutual attraction between the kingdom of Greece 
and the Sultan’s Greek subjects ‘throughout the Empire. That ıs 
one instance of the racial movement on foreign politics. 


I 


. PERSIA’S REVOLUTION BY PROXY. 


Shoolookh, or “ructions,” which the good: sori of Teheran had 


` so long been looking forward to and even hoping for, have come at 


, last and cleared the air. Persia, after a comedy of errors and a 


tragedy of follies, has received the long-wished-for Constitution from 
the hands of outsiders, the nation is now free to govern or misgovern 
itself! and its first act was-to take a ox of thirteen for*ruler But 
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the Persian problem does not appear to have been’solvedas yet. One , 
can hardly say that it ıs much nearer to a reasonable solution than 
it was three months ago. Peace and quiet have, we are told, come 
to stay, and that is a blessing to be thankful for.” Truly. But it 
would not be amiss to postpone payment of the debt of gratitude 
until actual delivery. The close of the first, or call it second, act of 
the Iranian “drama was full of incongruities, tragedy alternating with 
comedy in a droll, whimsical sequence. On Monday, the 12th July, 
the Shah’s position was strong and hopeful. His troops had defeated 
the forces of the Sipahdar in the open field, and now surrounded them 
on three sides.’ The Sipahdar felt discouraged, and if the Shah's 

troops had profited by their successes and pressed him close there is 
little doubt he would have had to abandon the struggle. In fact, he 
ought to have abandoned it already. But he relied on the folly of 
his foes. And im this he was right. For the Cossack brigade, which 
was fresh and brisk after the truce, seems to have suddenly lost the 

use of ‘its eyes and ears and hands. Accordingly the Sipahdar 
marched through the encircling lines of the enemy without difficulty 
or danger and approached Teheran,.where they gave a signal, agreed 


' upon beforehand, which was to have brought the population of the 


‘capital to their assistance. But the people of Teheran were also deaf 
and blind and paralysed: only a few appeared outside the walls to 
lead the champions of Persia’s liberty into the city. 

Colonel Liakhoff’s resistance is described as noisy but ineffectual. 
Powder was burned in prodigious quantities, and heavy guns boomed 
continuously; but Allah was merciful to, the combatants. Colonel 
Liakhoff lost only 27, and the Nationalists 30 men. Pillage was 
indulged in by all sides. In the Allauddowleh street, where several 
legations and hotels are situated, house after house was entered and 
gutted. The first in the field were the Shah’s soldiers. Very soon, 
however, gendarmes and police were despatched to seize and punish 
these malefactors. But in presence of the rich booty the hearts of 
the constables melted, and they fraternised with the defenders of 
the Shah and set to plunder likewise. Cossacks were then ordered 
to put an end to these disorders and to shoot the refractory without 
ruth. But the Cossacks on their arrival in Allanddowleh Street 
divided, one section of them helping the Shah’s soldiers to rob and 
destroy, while the remainder alied themselves with the police and 


_ helped them to sack and pillage. They were resolved, however, to 


`~ 


commit no act of violence under a foreign flag, lest diplomatic trouble 
should ensue. That lesson had been well impressed upon them. 
Accordingly they respectfully removed all flags that had been hoisted 


‘ over private héuses, and only then did they go on with their work 


unfearingly. £ 
All this time the strategical position of the revolutionists underwent 
no sensible improvement. At any moment the Shah’s Bakhtiari allies 
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might enter the ‘city and worst the Nationalists as badly as they had 
done a few days before near Karatepe. In order to put an end, if | 
possible, to this painful state of suspense and danger, the Sipahdar 
and his lieutenants resolved to try their luck at intimidating the 
monarch. That would give them victory. An ultimatum was drafted, 
signed and despatched, summoning Mahmet Ali Shah to send repre- 
sentatives to hold parley” with the Nationalists respecting the terms 
of an understanding. In case of refusal they threatened to resume , 
hostilities, and repudiated responsibility for the ‘consequences. It 
was the stereotyped-formula, with no new considerations to lend it 
weight, but the Shah, it was thought, might be in the mood to argue 
just then, > 


1 


-A FATAL MOVE—A HUNDRED MINUTES TOO 'SOON 
COSTS THE SHAH HIS CROWN. 


Meanwhile the news which the unlucky ruler had been receiving 
from his messengers was depressing. The outlook ,for the royal 
troops was systematically painted in sombre colours. By whom? 
Jt has been hinted that the representatives of the Powers were aware 
of this exaggeration and of its motive. -But all the Ministers pleni- 
potentiary were absent just then from Teheran, taking their summer 
rest at a place about eight miles from the capital. All except the 
‘Austrian chargé d'affaires, who, on the 14th July, having heard that 

` Europeans, and especially European women, were in danger, went » 

about from house to house, occasionally under fire, taking not only 
Austnan subjects but others as well, and giving them the shelter 
and hospitality of his legation. That man deserves recognition. The 
next night the Shah had lam awake, a prey to constant terror. Early, 
on the morning of the 16th he sent his wife and family for safety’ 
to the Russian Mission in carriages. He himself followed on horse- 
back, accompanied by the tutor of his son, a Russian named Smirnoff. 
By circuitous paths they reached the Russian Legation at Zerghende, 
and at nine in the morning Mahmet Ali Shah entered that Russian 
territory and invoked the protection of the Russian flag. Finis. 

About two hours later the ultimatum was brought to the palace, 
and the fact elictted that his Majesty had quitted Sultanetabad and 
taken refuge at the Russian Legation. Among the deputies of the 
Medjliss there was great joy at this happy and unexpected turn of 
events. The thorniest of all questions—the réle to be allotted to the 
Shah—was here settled to the hearts’ content of the Nationalists, and + 
by the same stroke of good fortune all their most pressing difficulties 
were removed as by the waving of a magician’s wand. The Powers, 
too, had good grounds for feeling relieved.‘ But the ill-starred ruler: 
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to whom the tidings were brought, together with the addıtional com- 


munication that he had, been deposed by the “Supreme Council,” l 


raged and fumed like one bereft of reason. He had himself to 
blame. Like his colleague Abdul Hamid, he had no faith ın his 
mission, was not fitted for the business of kingship. “Fear made 
A gods ; boldness created kings.” The Turkish Sultan possessed vast 
suins of money, which, had he cared to spend them in his own cause, 

e would have enabled him to pay an efficient guard “and to withstand ~ 
the onslaught of the rebels. But he hoarded his money hke a 
miser, and then found himself obliged to hand ıt over to his enemies. ` 
Mahmet Ali Shah, refusing to accept his deposition, announced that 
he had abdicated by the fact that he had sought shelter under the 
Russian flag. His fate reminds me of a line in Voltaire’s “ Pauvre 
Diable” : 


“Tu nas. point d’aile et tu veux voler! Rampe!” 


THE CHILD SHAH. 


The election of a successor to Mahmet Ali was the affar of a 
couple of hours. The “Supreme Council ”—the rebels of yesterday 
being transformed into the despots of to-day—elected the Shah’s ~ 
favourite son, Sultan-Ahmet, a pretty boy of thirteen, whom carriage, 
gait and demeanour render incomparably more dignified, more kingly 

~than his father. The child had been a witness of the brusque way 
in which his parent had been treated, and when he was told that the 
same insolent fellows had raised him to the vacant throne he proudly 
said he would never be their Shah. And this resolve was approved 
by Ali Mahmet. But the child’s Russian tutor insisted, Court digni- 
‘taries bade him be brave and quit him of his caprices, and the boy ° 
burst into tears and sobbed hysterically. Finally he was soothed 
and mduced to leave the refuge of the Russian Legation and repair 
to Sultanetabad. ‘The next day but one a ukase was promulgated 
in the mame of the little Shah and addressed to the Regent, which 
opens with this characteristic and significant passage: “Your High- 
“ness! The most High Creator has delivered into our hands the 
“reins of 'government, and chosen our person to be the defender and 
“protector of holy Islam.” Truly an evil boding for Islam when the 
protectors of its two greatest persuasions are the witling Sultan in 
Constantinople and the cherub-faced little Ahmet in Teheran. On 
the rgth and 20th July the child had a difficult part to play, and he 
played it admirably. Conveyed to Teheran in a carriage made mostly 
of glass and drawn by six milk-white Arab steeds, he had to make 
his way to the palace through a dense and undisciplined crowd. 
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Next day the Salaam, or homage to the sovereign, was arranged 
. in the garden’ The spectators, including the troops and foreignérs 
of distinction, were legion. The child Shah, in uniform, encumbered 
- by an enormous_sword glittering with jewels, sat on a golden throne. 
“With downcast eyes and changeful voice he uttered a few words about 
the will of Allah, the monarchical power, and his own good intentions. 
The oldest courtier replied in “high-faluting” language, expressing 
_ the same wishes, forecasting the same roseate destinies for monarch , 
and nation that he had expressed to the child’s father two short years. 
ago. Vanttas vanitatum! Pale, immobile, and seemingly attentive, 
the little Shah sat there until the flowery discourse was done; then 
he put his hand to his headgear in military fashion, arose from the 
armchair, and walked slowly into the inner apartments, accompanied 
by a patriarchal figure that might have been an Old Testament 
prophet, but was only the Prince Regent. The poetic prologue was 
now over, and the next step was towards the prosaic work of adminis- 
tering the constitutional realm of Iran. ` 


THE NEW PERSIAN GOVERNMENT.—REBELS 
: TURNED . DESPOTS. 


. The rebels of yesterday are the Government of to-day ; the heresies 
and treasons of last week are become the dogmas and maxims of 
the new reign. All the men of the Cabinet enjoy an excellent repu- 
tation, and the Persian character of many of them has been varnished 
over with the culture of the West. Members of the first Parliament 
who were put to flight by the Shah are now at the head of the political 
community. Even British subjects, it is said, are playing a prominent 
as well as an important part in the course of political events. Nawab, 
formerly Director of the Départment of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, is a warm friend of Great Britain and of British constitu- 
tionalism. He has a brother who is dragoman of the British Legation, 
and is also said to be a naturalised British subject. Certain members 
of the Supreme Council are, it is alleged, provided with safe-conducts 
issued or supplied to them by the British Legation ; whereas Sani-ed- 
Dowleh is a frank Germanophile. “No wonder,” writes a spectator, 

5 s . f 

‘whose disappointed countrymen are now left out in the cold, “No 
“wonder the Supreme Council should openly manifest its regard for 
“England and Germany and its frank dislike of Russia.” í 

The Supreme Council, which is working hard changing old institu- 
tions for new, and has not yet had time to consult the' Parliament— 
which is not yet elected—this Council has already achieved something 
for the renovation of the country. It has abolished, for example, the 
Cossack Brigade, and established in lieu of it a regiment of Imperial 
Guards, to be known as the Ahmedieh. That name has a less 
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suspicious, a less foreign sound about it than the familiar word 
Cossacks. The young ruler, too, he shall have not one but several 
foreign tutors—one English and one German tutor, as well as his 
Russian governor, Smirnoff. The.Council has also rescinded all con- 
cessions awarded by the Shah since he scattered the representatives 
of the nation. Local Russians are beginning to feel that there is an 
unpleasant snap in the political wind that is now blowing in Persia. 
And they are also beginning to express this feeling. After all, there 
may be limits to the supremacy of the “ Supreme” Council of Persia. 
That, however, is not yet. At present the squabbles turn tees pey. 
vexations. Here is an instance. , 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN JARRINGS. 
\ 

The 21st July was a national holiday in Persia, the population 
celebrating the election of the new Shah and the revival of the old 
Constitution. Illuminations, music, promenading, were some of the 
forms taken by the festivities. Each of the two great foreign banks, 
the British and the Russian, distinguished itself by the brilliancy of 
its illuminations. Persia’s heart was touched at this, and the repre- 
sentatives of Persia’s Government resolved to say so. A deputation, 
including the Sipahdar himself, Sardar Assad, together with Bakhtiari 
Khans and a numerous retinue, called at the British financial 
institution and tendered their heartfelt thanks for the illuminations 
in the name of the Persian people. But nobody called at the Russian 
Bank, which had also illumined brilliantly. Why? Because Britain’s 
policy has triumphed, and British subjects, naturalised. or other, are 
exerting mfluence on the course of Persian affairs? That is what 
Russiins in Teheran are saying to each other as they shake their 
heads or clench their fists. To make quite sure, the director of the 
Russian Bank, Exemplaroff, asked the Sipahdar straight out why the 
envious distinction had been allowed. And the Sipahdar made 
answer that it was a mistake, and ‘would be corrected forthwith. He 
would pay just such a solemn visit to the Russian Bank and tender 
thanks in the same terms. But it dppears that he had not redeemed 
his promise after the lapse of fourteen days! Inauspicious omens, 

~these, say patriotic Russians. 

But the Russian bankers bear no grudge against the epaia or 
his friends. On the contrary, they cherish a tender friendship for 
them, and would hke this fact to be generally known. Thus they are 

` glad to say that the Sipahdar’s relations to them are so friendly that 
he owes them considerably over one hundred thousand pounds. And 
if this be not a symptom of good-will, what is? When the Shah 
ordered the confiscation of the Sipahdar’s estates because he suspected 
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their owner of treason, the Russian Legation instructed M. Roman- 
offsky to hoist the Russian flag over the property of the Sipahdar 
and declare it to be under the protection of Russia. And ın this 
way ıt was saved. Many a time, too, when the Russian Bank’ desirous 
of balancihg accounts, requested the Sipahdar to pay up on his notes 
of hand, etc., the Russian Legation always came to his rescue most 


',. handsomely. And now . . .* Altogether the notables and grandees 
_, of the Persian realm owe the Russian Bank about two millions, . 


_ Sterling; and will not ‘pay interest even in the shape of gratitude. 
Truly this is a wicked world, and Persia a hot comer of it. ` 


aes 
M. IZVOLSKY ON THE PRESENT' OUTLOOK ~~ 
f IN PERSIA. ; 

In the course of a conversation which I had with the`Russian - 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Izvolsky, on board the Imperial yacht, © 
- Polar Star, at Cowes, I put to him the arguments employed by friends 
' of Persian independence in the British Parliament, that there is now 
no justification for keeping Russian troops in the Shah’s dominions, 
and that their recall is a -practical corollary of the policy of non- 
intervention proclaimed by the Minister. His-reply was to the effect 
that until and unless the causes which rendered it necessary to 
~despatch the two contingents have become clearly moperative the 
effects must continue. The Imperial Government is contemplating 
_ the adviSability of recalling the troops, and will carry out its intention 
the moment order is permanently restored. When à really good 

Governor ‘has-been sent to Tabriz and a good administration has ’ 
taken a firm grip of things in Teheran, then Russia can withdraw her 

troops without fearing to have to send them back again. And that. 
fear alone makes hey hesitate forthe moment. The Russian Govern- 

_ ment are not, for instance, edified at the appointment of the Armenian 
Ephrem to be chief of the police, for Ephrem is himself “wanted ” 
by the Russian police to’ answer for revolutionary misdeeds. 
“Diamond cut diamond” maybe a good enough maxim for jewellers, 

or “set a thief to catch a thief” for detectives, but they are dangerous 
when applied to the administration of a country. 

The dramatis persone of Persia to-day are identical with: those of. 
last year. In the Supreme Council and in the Cabinet of Ministers . 
. the same men are ‘sitting who sat before and did little else. Sofe of 
them were several times in office, but they left no trace of their 
creative activity on their country’s history. There is one noteworthy 
exception, and possibly it is upon him that the hopes of young Persia 
are now concentrated. This man isthe Bakhtiari Khan Sardar Assad. 
He was never saddled with ministerial responsibility before. He isa- 
© * Cf. Novoye Vremya, 14th August, 1909. “ 
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venerable prince of vast experience and great age Despite his years, 
which weigh heavy upon him, he is fresh to politics, and doubtless 
also impressionable, for he has passed most of his life in the tents of 
the Bakhtiari nomads and in foreign hotels. He is therefore quite free 
from political prejudices. But the Russians are not sure that that is. 
qualification enough for a Minister of the Interior, whose task is ta 
save the tottering nation from ruin. Some friendly critics hold that 
e money is the only other requisite he needs. Unhappily, money would 
seem to be as difficult to find in Persia as political wisdom. And 
to govern that country without larger sums of money than the popula- 
tion can supply, or foreign capitalists—who are nothing more—can 
be reasonably asked to lend, is as difficult as to twist ropes of sand. 


SPAIN’S ORDEAL THE PURGATORY AND HELL OF 
DON ALFONSO’S MOORISH POSSESSIONS, 

Of all European countries probably Spain has most need of peace 
and rest, because it has most need of incisive reforms which should 
amount to the renovation of the whole political fabric. The remains 
of its strong vitality may, perhaps, carry it above water some time 
longer, but unless a drastic remedy is applied the disease must get 
the better of the organism at last. And the disease is not only 

. spreading, but is waxing more malignant. The entire system of 
government is a falsehood; the national economy is anti-national as 
well as ruinous; the fat of the land is given over to foreigners, and 
the souls of the people to Pied pipers who allure them to the sleep 
of death. There is no democracy, no real parliamentary government 
in Spain, no encouragement for thrift, no stimulus for enterprise. 
The resignation of impotent utter despair looks out upon you from 
the eyes‘of the Spanish peasant of La Mancha, as he utters his 
buenos’ dias, and passes on. The spirit of the nation is crushed, and 
it is very doubtful whether it will ever recover its normal buoyancy. 
Those who speak and write of a Spamish revolution or a Carlist 

. restoration, are making abstraction from the Spanish people of 
to-day: with the exception of the untamed Catalonians, whom the 
Castilans have never succeeded m assimilating, there is not fire, 
energy, enthusiasm enough among the subjects of Don Alfonso to 
get up an insurrection sufhciently strong to overturn the régime. The 
Catalonians, who cannot be called real Spaniards, are an impulsive, 
energetic, mystical ‘race, abundantly endowed with the qualities that 
make fanatics, martyrs, revolutionists and anarchists. For them a 
pretext is enough to justify an outbreak, and the little African war 
mto which the Government has allowed the country to drift 1s 
much more than a pretext. Not only did they keenly: feel, as 
impressionable, nimble-witted people must, the injustice of the cause 
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which the Spanish Goverment wanted an army to defend in 
. Morocco, but they also realised that the injustice would be visited on . 
“ emselyes and their children, at ‘any rate, in the form ‘of fresh 
taxation. And as it is the people are overtaxed. 
The cause of Spain in Melilla is unjust because the Spanien’ 
bent on expanding their possessions beyond the boundary of the 
zone which is theirs by right of conquest, obtained a mining conces- 
sion illegally, defended it by violence, aroused the anger of the e 
Riff* population and brought on a colonial war “of a malignant 
character. France, fortunately for herself, owns no territory in 
Morocco. Spain, unluckily, is thé possessor of Ceuta and Melilla, 
commonly called the presidios, and her colonists have never thriven 
there. - They have nothing to do except to take im each other's 
washing for a livehhood, and even that is far from abundant: ‘There 
. is no industry, no commerce, no agriculture, and there is a good deal 
of hatred and ill-will on the part of the natives round about. Ceuta, | 
the ancient Septa, sometimes termed the Spanish Gibraltar, is less of 
(a limbo than Melilla, which the Duke of Medina Sidonia conquered 
- for Isabella Iii 1496. Ceuta is connected with the mainland by a > 
narrow strip of land overrun: by swine and avoided by Moslems. 
' Europeans extend their tours to Ceuta now and again, but contribute 
little to the well-being of the colony. The Kabyle tribes of the ° 
: neighbourhood are not unfriendly, and an illegal trade in horsés may 


occasionally be carried ont—but not without risks. 
7 


7 <THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE—A MINING 
CONCESSION RESE OBTAINED. 


l 


Tf Ceuta be a purgatory, Melilla represents Hades to the Seana 

k oloasi who has’strayed hither and settled between the Riff and the_. 
sea. Among all the peoples of Morocco none were so fierce as the 
“ Raff tribes, who for centuries figured i in Mediterranear history as the 
Barbary pirates. Smuggling in firearms to these wild Berbers has 
“been one of the chief sources of the Spanish colonists’‘income in 
Melilla, who have thus been cutting sticks for their own backs. , 
Anxious to harvest some industrial fruits of the exceptional position 
occupied by Spain in Moroccg, Don Alfonso’s subjects asked for a 
. mining concession outside their rightful possession, and they received 
it. But the person, from whom they solicited this favour was not . 
the. Sultan but the Sultan’s, adversary, the Pretender Bu Hamara! 


* Rif, also called arriff (with the arficle), is an Arabic word meaning hill or 
. mountain on the coast 


+ The export of horses from Morocco is prohibited by law. 
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who, at that particular moment, chanced to have a strong following 
among the Riff Kabyles. Bu Hamara pocketed the money destined 
to be distributed in gratuities, and the men entitled to these gratuities 
were indignant. They looked to the Spaniards for the tribute which 
they deemed theirs by right. But the colonials declined to pay twice 
over. Then passions were set free which manifested themselves 
in violence and bloodshed, led to the Moroccan expedition, brought on 
the Melilla disaster and occasioned Spain’s colonial war. What further 
consequences it may have on the destinies of the Spanish monarchy 
it is premature to inquire. What many sober-minded Spaniards and 
most Catalans urge is that the cause for which they are asked to 
fight is a very shady transaction at best and richly deserves to fail. 
Only one-third of the country known as Morocco recognises the 
Sultan as ruler. And that district, is known ag Belad el Maghzen, or 
“government territory,” whereas the remaining two-thirds are termed 
Belad es Siva, or “land of thieving.” And it was in the name of 
the people of this latter country, the Riffs, that Spain obtained her 
illegal mining concession. It was to them that she refused to pay 
the pourboires twice over which Bu Hamara had embezzled. ` But 
the Kabyles would brook no trifling. Thievmg might go on in their 
country, but they would take care that the Christian dogs’ should 
have no monopoly of it The Concessionaires replied that Bu 
Hamara’s word bound his followers as well as himself. The Riffians 
then killed fourteen Spanish miners by way of demonstrating the 
righteousness of their cause. General Marina, the Commandant of 
Melilla, could no longer remain inactive. “The honour of the nation 
“was,” he said, “at stake.” And it is quite possible that if he had 
allowed the crime to go unpunished the promontory of the Tres Forcas 
would have been wrested from Spain and an insult put upon all 
Europeans. That is the point of view from which General Marina 
and Prime Minister Maura envisaged it. For it cannot be doubted 
that from the racial point of view the cause of Spain is the cause 
of Europe. If the Spaniards were driven from their gresidios all 
Europe would feel the consequences throughout the world. 


The Kabyles fought splendidly. And they outnumbered their’ 


Christian enemies in the ratio of two to one. General Marina, 
sore pressed, called for more troops and more. The war was not 
popular at home. The cause stirred no one to enthusiasm, while the 
sight of the thin, half-grown boys who were shipped off to the 
presidios and who looked as though they were doomed to certain 
` death, aroused the pity of the people. ‘Republicans utilised the, 
opportunity. “You knew full well,” they argued, addressing the 
Cabinet, “that only the Government can grant concessions, yet you 
“purchased them from a rebel for the profit of vulgar fortune-hunters. 
“And now you ask the nation to give its life-blood to get back that 
“ail -gotten land. Shame on you!” 


` 
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SPAIN’S POLITICAL ORGANISM SEEMS SICK 
UNTO DEATH. 


Barcelona, moved to its depths,arose. im arms against the Govern- 
ment. Barricades were erected in that charming and prosperous. 
city, houses were burned to ashgs, monasteries and convents were 
razed to the ground, museums and libraries annihilated, and deeds of 
appalling brutality were daily committed. This is true, despite , 
belated denials and lame explanations. Men, women and children 
were killed with hideous accompaniments of cruelty. In a word both 
sides having tasted blood forgot humanity and became wild beasts 
for the nonce, and as unarmed women were butchered by the frenzied 
mob so prisoners were put to death in cold blood by the authorities 
behind the thick masonry of the fortress of Monjuich, We are 
looking upon one more of those blood-soiled pages of modern Spanish 
history which the cultured world would willingly forget. For a time 
all Catalonia was believed to be under arms, and nobody would have 
felt surprised had ıt been announced one morning that a provisional 
Government had been formed in Barcelona and the secession of the 
province from Spain decreed. The rigid censorship established by 
_ the Government enabled the most fantastic exaggerations to pass 
current, and when at last the veil was raised, the friends of Spain in 
Europe were agreeably surprised to learn that things were not 
nearly so bad as they had been painted. “A civil war” was feared, 
nay, announced while the censorship was in vigour; and the suppres- 
sion of the “local outbreak” was made public when the censorship 

was abolished. 

' The Catalan rising, so far as ope ‘can learn from good sources, 
was not the outcome of a conspiracy. It was not organised before- 
hand. Neither was -it a reaction against clericalism, although the 
convents and monasteries, nuns and monks were among the first to 
suffer. It was the upshot of current events operating upon chronic 
discontent, an immediate response to inflammatory comments upon 
them made by acknowledged leaders of the masses. Senor Maura, 
the Premier, cannot, therefore, be held answerable for the general 
discontent, of which the second revolutionary splutter was but a 
symptom, neither is it fair to condemn his repressive measures, the 
very swiftness and thoroughness of which undoubtedly hmdered much 
bloodshed and suffering in Batcelona and elsewhere. People and 
Government, clergy and episcopate are all responsible, in various 
degrees, for the almost hopeless state of prostration into which the 
_ once virile nation has sunk. The Spanish people, deprived of vision 
by the teachers. paid to instruct it, is perishing of mental, moral and 
physical inanition under a régime of legalised anarchy. : 


E. J. DLON. 
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- PEACE OR ‘WAR.’ 


No. I. 


N the volume of Historical Essays by Lord Acton, collected and 
] published“since his death, there ıs one, never before printed, on 
“The Causes of the Franco-Prussian War.” This was an address 
delivered before two historical societies at Cambridge at an unnamed 
date, but subsequent to the publication of the “Memoir” by Lothair 
Buchar. The conclusion of the address is: “It was a war against 
“the union of Germany, and on that basis Austria stood by France. 
“So that the responsibility rests not only with Bismarck, with 
“Napoleon, the Empress and Gramont, but with Count Beust and 
“Francis Joseph.” It és not my purpose to examine how far this 
verdict is proved by my lamented friend, especially as regards 
Austria, Beust and Francis Joseph. Lord Acton adduces no evidence 
in support of his statement that before Sadowa, before the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866, Louis Napoleon “came to an agreement with 
“ Austria for the dismemberment of Prussia and the division of the 
“spoil”; but he assuredly had grounds for believing the assertion, 
and it may be true in every particular, though unproven. As to what 
the Archduke Albrecht may have said at Paris early in 1870, Lord 
Acton himself speaks of it as “somewhat loose and: visionary 
“reasoning.” More definite is the statement attributed to Francis 
Joseph in secret audience at Schonbrunn with Napoleon’s emissary, 
Lebrun, on the 14th of June, 1870, that “if France went to war for 
“the declared purpose of delivering the South from the grasp of 
“Prussia the feeling of his people would compel him to take part 
“in it” This does not look as if the Emperor-King had himself 
any personal desire for a war of recovery, though it is added that 
when this declaration was brought to Paris “ Napoleon was dis- 
“appointed, and said that the letters of Francis Joseph had justified 
“him in expecting more than this.” How far Francis Joseph ever 
gave hopes of co-operation in a war to crush Prussian ascendancy 
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is a point that may be cleared up if secret letters and reports are 
hereafter published. It is admitted that he had repudiated the 
suggestion that a casus belli could be made out of the Hohenzollern 
‘candidature for the throne of Spain; and although Beust at the last 
moment sent a message to Paris which ‘restored friendly feelings, 
it is clear that Napoleon entered upon the war absolutely single- 
handed. 

I have no wish to argue the question of the complicity of Francis 
Joseph in the intrigues of the French Emperor. There is no inherent 
improbability in the suggestion that he should have schemed to 
redress the humiliation of the Treaty of Prague. Under it Austna 
had been banished from Germany, the hegemony of which had been 
almost her inheritance. The wonder is that the Emperor-King did 
in fact lie std. What I venture to suggest is that, in considering 
the Franco-German war, whether as a matter of past history or as 
. affording a lesson for to-day, it is better to put Austria altogether- 
out of account. The facts, which are uncontested, are sufficient to 
sguide us to conclusions of pre-eminent practical utility. We can 
put our finger upon this or that incident and say with certainty that 
but for what then happened the war would not have occurred at the 
time or in the way it did, though we should not be warranted in 
declaring that somehow or other ıt would never have come to pass. 
We may refer to larger considerations of the development and growth 
of national opinions as making possible the action of governments 
and potentates which would have been impossible had the characters 
of nations, by different habits of day-by-day thought and education, 
been moulded in another fashion. We cannot, indeed, say that such 
a national correction of the moral elements of the problem could 
have been effected in the circumstances of the past; and we may 
hesitate ın our ‘faith that they can be thus essentially modified in 
the future. Consider, for example, the famous dinner at which 
Bismarck changed, and in fact falsified, the telegram describing the 
scene between King William and Benedetti on the promenade at 
Ems. Here we have no dispute about facts. The tale is told by 
the, principal actor, and is entirely corroborated by contemporary 
documents. Bismarck, Moltke and Roon met, dejected and almost 
in despair. The trouble about the Spanish candidature of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was settled. The chance of war tad 
‘ blown over, and, though it might come back, the circumstances might 
‘be much less’ favourable to Germany. Bismarck transformed the 
story of the interview. His colleagues were delighted. Instead of 
surrender there was defiance, and the misrepresentation was flashed 
to every capital in Europe, making sure the war that followed. We 
can clearly say that, had it not been for the audacity and inventive- 
ness of Bismarck, the Franco-German war would not have happened 
as it did, and that Bismarck was the proximate cause of it. Bismarck, 
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indeed, could not have succeeded but for the incidents that imme- 
diately led up to his coup. Here again we are on safe ground. The 
King, who had never hked- the Hohenzollern candidature, ‘had 
sanctioned if he had not pressed for its withdrawal ; but the 
infatuated Imperialists about Napoleon UI, more Imperialist than 
the Emperor, pushed “poor reluctant ” Louis to demand that it should 
never be revived. Had the confused and conflicting sentiments of 
the Imperial counsellors at the time been overruled so as to acquiesce 
in the actual withdrawal of the candidature the penl of war would 
again have passed away; and the unhappy Empress and de Gramont 
stand behind Bismarck as persons but for whom war would have 
been at least temporarily averted. I do not propose taking another 
step backwards to examine how far the Hohenzollern candidature - 
was invented or caught up by Bismarck for the purpose of irritating 
French sentiment and precipitating war. There are difficulties as 
to dates, and there is a story Lord Acton tells of Prussian bonds 
sent to Madrid more like financial transactions on the stage than 
those of actual life. Inquiry into these particulars is needless. The 
point I am now trying to make plain is sufficiently indicated, that 
whatever may be the standing elements threatening war the actual 
outbreak of war would from time to time be deferred, perhaps 
indefinitely deferred, but for special strokes for which particular men 
may be severally responsible. I do not want, however, to minimise 
the enduring causes that make for conflict in arms; I may be even 
tempted to magnify them. Napoleon the Third had special dynastic 
reasons urging him forward, but French jealousy of the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia was the underlying chronic stimulus of his anxiety. 
Had this jealousy not existed Napoleon need not have been so nervous 
about his son’s future. Reviewing the past with the candour of many 
lapsed years, one cannot deny that the French nation supported 
Napoleon III. if it did not thrust him forward. After his failure the 
legend easily grew that the crowds shouting “à Berlin” on the 
boulevards were in the pay of the police; but the explanation is at 
once sorry and ludicrous. The caricaturists, who had consistently 
satirised the Empire, were. not paid to direct their shafts agamst 
Prussia. Monsieur de Girardin, who had been almost another 
Cobden in his advocacy of peace, became quite naturally a zealot 
for the invasion of Germany. The peasants, painfully tilling their 
fields far away from Paris, had not wanted war, but at least passively 
accepted it without question. We cut away our best hopes of the 
future, we are false in our appreciation of the past, if we do not 
emphasise the truth that popular prejudices and popular passions 
must be for ever watched and restrained if we would safeguard peace. 
Against French jealousy must be set a certain German stolidity of 
possession overbearing its own boundaries, a satisfaction of organised 
force easily assuming an attitude of aggression. Virtué slips almost 
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unconsciously into a failing; and failings are most dangerous’ when 
they lean to virtue’s side. The patriotic passion, so noble in its love 
of country and in its sacrifices for freedom, may be distorted and 
inflamed so as to become as odious a demonstration of insolent 
defiance and of arrogant demands. Everyone in the quieter hours 
of peace confesses these besetting temptations of national nature, 
adding that they must be expected as long as the nature of nations 
remains what it is; but the practical lesson would appear to be 
that statesmen, publicists, writers and thinkers should exercise an 
eternal vigilance to prevent: the nations, of which they are severally 
living elements, from becoming the prey of such temptations. A 
review of the relations of France and Germany before the war of 
1870 reveals to us great forces easily acclaimed as irresistible in their 
action, and thus producing results which may be described’ as 


' inevitable ; while a minuter examination of details suggests particular 


y 


‘moments of curving flexure when the inevitable was arrested or 


precipitated by the guidmg wills of particular persons. I might 
perhaps appeal to the history of the time preceding the outbreak of 
the Crimean war as exhibiting a parallel example of the movements 
of national forces, now apparently impelling, now apparently directed 
by the wills of individual men; but it is needless. There would be 
no controversy about the facts, only how their connection and 
sequence should be expressed; and our appreciation of the change 
may be perplexed by the eternal difficulty of reconciling predestina- 
tion and free will, Meanwhile, I venture on a provisional statement , 
of two propositions, if, indeed, they are not rather two forms of the 
same proposition: first, that considering the tempers, traditions and 
historic circumstances of men and of nations, every war that has ever 
happened has been inevitable; but, next, that no war which ‘has not 
yet happened, however powerful may be the forces moving to its ` 
precipitation, can be pronounced inevitable until it has actually come 
to pass. 

The conclusion of my last paragraph may appear to be a ridiculous 
commonplace, but I would invite any reader who has accompanied 


me so far to enter upon another field of observation, and see whether 


the illustrations to be gathered from it may invest the commonplace 
with some practical value. Suppose we consider the relations, of 
France and of the United Kingdom since 1815. There has been no 
war between the two countries; but over and over again foreseeing 
men have pronounced war inevitable; and more than once or twice 
it has appeared to be imminent. No one can now say there was 
not real cause for anxiety on many occasions; no one should venture 
to say causes of anxiety will never recur. In the years followmg 
Waterloo the resources of France were.only a little more exhausted 
than those of her enemies, so that all nations felt the necessity of 
peace ; and. the security of the Bourbons required the support ‘of 
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foreign Powers. But as time went by the fascination of the military 
glories of the past revived; the Napoleonic legend grew in splendour, 
and the restoration of the tricolour at the Revolution of 1830 was- 
the symbol that marked the bringing back of its associations, Old 
attitudes of armed opposition vis-à-vis particular nations or a par- 
ticular nation became easy; a vindication of the last struggle began 
to be desired, and occasions of conflict were not so carefully smoothed 
away. I shall not go over the story of the hot counsels that arose 
over Egypt, a subject that down to a recent period emerged for more 
or less breaks of time to set the two nations at odds. Louis Philippe 
was too pacific to allow Monsieur Thiers to go to extremities with 
Lord Palmerston; and when Monsieur Guizot took the place of the 
first and ‘Sir Robert Peel became our Prime Minister the phrase 
Entente Cordtale was brought into vogue, as far as I know for the 
first time, to describe the friendship established between the nations. 
My boyish memory seems to retain the words in association with Peel . 
and Guizot in conference at Windsor, when the King of the French 
was visiting our Queen in 1844. The said boyish memory certainly 
recalls the rupture of the Entente and the threatening danger of war 
arising out of Mr. Pritchard and Tahiti Once again wise men saved 
the situation. It was, perhaps, not Lord Palmerston’s fault that 
when he returned to the Foreign Office the mancuvring of the 
Spanish marriages should have soured our relations and produced 
such an exacerbation that our Queen seems almost to have persuaded. 
herself that the downfall of Lous Philippe was a clear retribution 
for his wrong-doing. Lord Acton, in the volume which has set me 
thinking, indicates a helief that the diplomacy of Mr. Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling) was about as much to blame in that matter as anything that 
could be called French duplicity. However that may be, the issue, 
then thought so serious, seems to us now somewhat ridiculous ; and, 
indeed, the possible union of the resources of France and of Spain, 
which might have been terrifying in the palmy state of Louis the 
Fourteenth, should not have occasioned so much alarm ın the mid- 
nineteenth century. With the advent of Louis Napoleon this cause 
of irritation disappeared, and the alliance of the Crimean war brought 
about another Entente Cordiale, not, indeed, without occasional 
suspicions and bickerings; and two years after peace fiercer peril 
arose over the Orsini outrages. We cannot look back upon that 
episode with any feeling of self-congratulation. No one would 
pretend to-day that to devise and arrange within our shores the 
machinery for assassinatmg the Sovereign of a friendly State was 
not an offence against our law, and neither political sympathies 
nor irmtation excited by the threats of Ministers and Generals 
of the imperilled Sovereign can excuse a failure to apply the law. 
The situation demanded very grave and very frank language, and 
Lord Palmerston’s Government failed to satisfy French or English 


~ 
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opinion. It fell, and-with it passed away a peril made more serious 
by the doubtful conduct of the jurymen who acquitted Dr. Bernard. 
War was not inevitable, though even now we may be puzzled to 
explain why it did not happen. Was it that the two Governments 
were both averse to war? Was it that neither nation was passion- 


` ately impelling its Government forward? Was it that military 
_unpreparedness made it essential that peace should be maintained? 


Our Volunteer riflemen arose out of the emergency, Tennyson calling 
upon them to “form.” The Entente was never completely re-estab- 


“lished under Napoleon III, and, indeed, the annexation of Savoy 


served to keep alive jealousies and suspicions that might otherwise 
‘have died away. The greatest stroke for peace was effected by 
Mr. Cobden when he negotiated the Commercial Treaty “of 1861, 
‘and the bitterest critic of the third Napoleon can scarcely refuse to 


‘recognise in this treaty evidence of what must be called an abiding 


, <desire on his part to be on good terms with ourselves. The develop- 


ment of mutual intercourse, apart from trade, was bringing the two 
nations together; and increased freedom of trade, though not con- 
‘tinuously maintained, has helped the movement in mitigating com- 
mercial rivalnes and in inducing a more natural distribution of 
industries. We no longer try to supply ourselves with what France 
can supply us with on better terms; and the interdependence of the 
two peoples has been developed in spite of every obstacle of reaction. 
I am inclined to believe that ın this is to be found the secret of our 
escape from the perils through which we have passed under the third 


© Republic. Surveying the recent past from the vantage ground of 


yet another Entente, we may be tempted’ to think that our difficulties 
had been petty and the sensitiveness to pin-pricks excessive; yet 
we must remember that Egypt was for years a standing occasion of © 
malaise; that the provocations to jealousy and suspicion arose again 
and again in Africa and in the East; and that on one occasion at 
least, that of Fashoda, we seem to have been as near war as we have’ 
ever been since 1815. The language of some not irresponsible 
persons at the time almost betrayed a regret that war had not 
happened to put an end to intolerable exasperations; and men who 


_ should have restrained seemed bent on stimulating popular passion. 


I often recall in my own mind one incident of the hour, the revival 
of which may be excused for the weight of the lesson it yields. A 
Nonconformist minister had to address a gathering of his brethren 
and friends on some subject unconnected with foreign affairs; but 
the stream -of emotion was too much for him He passed with 
growing heat into the current of passionate dispute, and he sat down, 


` presently Wondering what demon had betrayed him into words of - 


anger he had not premeditated and into a strain of animosity wholly 
unforeseen. The incident tells us of dangers no mere inculcation of 


' peace can remove. What a revelation ıt gives of the inwoven tissue 


i 
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of national sentiments wrought from day to day and year to year 
at home, in schools, in the apprenticeships of later years, and in the 
social life of manhood!, There are lurkmg within all of us tendencies 
which make us at once unjust and an offence to our neighbours. 


Happily they need not prevail. In our relations with France for 


nearly a century they have not prevailed. It is surely through no 
accident that peace has been so continuously kept. War has been 
often inevitable but has never come to pass, and the review supports 
the moral that no war should be pronounced inevitable until it has 
really happened. 

May not the same truth be deduced from a survey of our relations 
with the United States? War with our kinsmen across the Atlantic 
is not,*indeed, within the thought of the ordinary British citizen. It 
is as far away from his mental habits as war with Australians. If 
the suggestion is made his impulse is to dismiss it as a ghastly, 
impossible dream. If peace with France has endured since 1815, 
peace with the United States has fasted still longer; and in the 
' intervening years there has been such a common education through 
a common literature, such an assimilation of popularised institutions, 
that the United States and the United Kingdom may be almost said 
to have become one in the impulse of life and one in their aspirations 
towards the future. Yet brothers may quarrel, brothers may fight, 
and we have had sharp moments of evil temper in years not long 
gone by, and there are relations which might occasion similar out- 
bursts of passion in the future. If the men on both sides of the 
Atlantic who direct and compose national movements are not habitu- 
ally on their guard, the very fact that we speak the same tongue 
must make time for reflection short, especially in these telegraphic 
days, if once words get hot. I am loth to recall the incidents which 
set us apart twelve Presidential terms smce. Yet it seems necessary. 
Pror conflicts may be left in oblivion, but the lessons of the years 
beginning in 1860 are too vital to be overlooked. Looking back 


upon the great period of the Civil War, the confession ıs forced .» 


from us that the views entertained of its issues by the vast majority 
of our leading men were totally inadequate. One or two of the 
. highest distinction saw it clearly, and the moral sense of a large but 
uncertain proportion of our working men kept them antipathetic to 
the catise of secession ; but those whose opinions and votes ordinarily 
determine the course of our national policy wholly misconceived the 
character of the struggle. Even among this last class there was 
sufficient apprehension of the gravity of the conflict to keep them 


back from any serious positive action. Errors, and vulgar errors, in - 


speech and writing were only too abundant, aggravating the eternal 


difficulty nations as well as men have in understanding one another, ' 


and provoking after consequences of angry resentment which would 
not easily pass away. We got through that bad time, and we have 
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- outlived the temper begotten of it, and we are thus encouraged to 


declare that’ war is never inevitable, though it is even now most 
painful to see ‘how easily we could have slipped into it. Take the 
first great trouble of the removal of Messrs. Mason and Slidell from 
the Trent. There is no dispute.as to the primary facts of this 
episode. The two gentlemen were envoys despatched by the Con- 
federate Government to promote its cause'in' Europe. They were 
sailing as ordinary passengers on board the Trent, one of a regular 
Jine of mail steamers bound for Southampton, when the ship was 
overhauled by a United. States cruiser, and the two passengers taken 
out of it and conveyed to a Northern port. When this transaction 
became known -on the arrival of the Treat at Southampton, much 
popular excitement followed; but before proceeding further with’ 
the history of the affair I may be permitted to state what I under- 
stand to have been the law governing its consideration, as established 


` by cases up to that time. The carriage of the despatches or the 


envoys of a belligerent by a neutral had been held to be contraband ; 
and this doctrine has, indeed, been followed by Russian prize courts 
in the course of the late war with Japan. No exemption in favour 


' of regular mail packets from the consequences of carrying contraband 


had been recognised, and although the liability of a mail. packet for 
carrying the despatches of an enemy with other correspondence in 
the regular course of business was manifestly so inconvenient that 


vit might in 1861 be pronounced out of date, it was not until the second 


Hague Conference that the question of immuning such a packet 
came up for international determination. At the time a belligerent 
ship overhauling a neutral carrying despatches or envoys was entitled 


' to take it into port to be adjudicated upon as prize, and the right 


of the neutral could go no further than requiring a proper legal 
decision of this claim. International law is, in my judgment, essen- 
tially a thing of growth, but as the cases stood the United States 
commodore would have been apparently entitled to Have taken the 
Trent bodily into port, claiming her as prize, and he did a con- 
venient if a high-handed act in taking Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
out of her, and the susceptibilities of international law might perhaps 
have been satisfied by testing the validity of capture in reference 
to some luggage or impedimenta of the envoys. If this is an accurate 
representation of the circumstances of the situation it would seem 


_ that our claim for the restitution of the passenger envoys might welt 


have been. made with the utmost moderation, ‘if with inflexible clear- 
ness. The injury done in taking the two men could not, perhaps, 
be technically defended, though the greater injury of taking ship and 
men might have been so defended, and our position demanded the 
exercise of the utmost courtesy. We know that but for the interven-' 
tion of the Prince ‘Consort in one of the last acts of his life courtesy 
would have been sadly wanting in the assertion of our demand, and 
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though it is probable that m any case Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
would have been given up, the bitterness of feeling provoked by the 
language and acts of our publicists would have been’ even more bitter 
and more abiding.* 

Perhaps the best defence of the action of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government is that they proceeded upon a recognition of the growing 
character of international law, and were simply asserting what the 
changed conditions of modern life made the right and true principle 
of procedure. They saw that an immunity must be granted to 
neutral packets when voyaging as members of a regular line of mail 
steamers, which was never recognised and could with difficulty have 
been conceived in the days of Lord Stowell; and as neutrals they 
found it easy to defend and extend the rights of neutrals against: 
belligerent claims which represented the tradition of naval power as 
against the respect due to the pacific and aivilising influence of 
international commerce. They remembered also the advance that 
had been made in the Declaration of Paris in 1856, and the position 
they asserted may have seemed to them only a corollary of the 
concessions made five years before. All these considerations extenuate 
and perhaps justify the substantial action of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government; but they show~also how much ithe language used 
and form of conduct pursued were beyond apology. The 
supreme duty of curbing national passion and of mitigating ‘occasions 
of irritation was forgotten. Such a claim as Lord Palmerston’s 
Government asserted (at variance with principles recognised in a 
» former generation) is at the best a little high-handed, and must in 

all cases be examined with jealousy; but I am not prepared to say 

it is never justifiable, and in this mstance it may be set off against 
the liability we accepted when we consented to the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion; where we suffered for negligence in respect to the escape of 
the Alabama, which under older doctrines would have involved no 


*I must refer in a note with much reluctance and indeed not without pain to 
some new light recently thrown on this episode. In Mr. Dasent’s “Life” of his uncle, 
my old friend and chief, Mr, Delane (vol. 2, page 36), there is printed a letter from 
Lord Palmerston written before the removal of the Southern envoys from the Treni, 
He reports a conference of a Cabinet Committee, including the Lord Chancellor 
and attended by the Law Officers, and writes: “Much to my regret it appeared that 
according to the principles of international law, laid down in our courts by Lord 
Stowell, and practised and enforced by us, a belligerent has a night to stop and 
search any neutral not being a ship of war, and being found on the high seas, and 
being suspected of carrying enemies’ despatches, and that consequently this American 
cruiser might, by our own principles of international law, stop the West Indian 
packet, search her, and if the Southern men and their despatches and credentials 
were found on board, either take them out or seize the packet and take her back to 
New York for trial” The biographer does not seem to have appreciated „the 
significance of this communication. He gives no hint reconciling it with the sub- 
sequent action of the Government. Whether upon reconsideration it was held that 
this first statement of law was bad, or that it was out of date and ina plicable to 
the circumstances of modern commerce, or in what way it was put aside, we know 
not; but the fact that the law was so enunciated in November, might have reasonably 


induced m ore moderation in tone if not a different course of action in December. 
‘ ; 


` 
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such liability. The agreed principles on which the arbitrators at > 
Geneva adjudicated had not been universally recognised beforehand, 
if indeed they had ever been clearly asserted, and there are writers 
who even now contend that these principles are binding only on the 
parties to the arbitration, and must not be accepted as universal 
international law. ` 
I do not intend to examine in detail the relations between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in later years; but two ° 
points may be noticed when something like a vehement antagonism 
was developed. The first arose in the course of the Alabama arbi- 
tration. It will be remembered that when the arbitral court was set 
up at Geneva and the cases of the two Governments were submitted 
to it, it appeared that the claim for consequential damages, which 
was here ‘understood to have been set aside by:the Treaty of 
Washington, was still preferred by the United States. Great was 
‘the indignation felt among us, and it was at the time generally ` 
reported, and Lord Morley's “Life” confirms the report, that Mr. 
Gladstone was not the least excited and eager member of the Govern- 
ment. His resentment, embittered by the thought that the arbitra- 
tion might have to be abandoned, waxed wrathful. It is true that 
the claim for consequential damages had not been formally aban- 
doned in any clause of the treaty, but it was scarcely contested that 
-the negotiations had proceeded and had been consummated on the 
understanding that it was no longer preferred. The situation was 
one of gravity. Some of the circumstances of the time were, how- 
“ever, pdcific. Angry as he was, Mr. Gladstone did not want a 
rupture of the settlement. The fact that Sir Stafford Northcote 
(Lord Iddesleigh) was one of the Commissioners at Washington 
prevented the Conservative Opposition from attacking @ outrance 
the submission of the disputed claims to arbitration; and it must be 
added that Mr. Disraeli had throughout the American Civil War 
maintained an attitude. of unimpeachable neutrality. His detached 
intellect appreciated the character and power of the territorial demo- 
cracy of the North, and he saved his followers from the hasty and 
ill-considered action to which motives of apparent generosity made 
some of them inclined. In the end the arbitration went on, and 
when Mr. Adams moved at the first sitting of the tribunal that con- 
sequential damages should be ruled out of consideration the situation 
was saved by this American statesman. In considering this arbitra- 
tion we must rejoice in its happy ending; but we may also profitably 
take note of the fact that the very basis of the award was another 
illustration of the growing character of international law on which 
I lave more than oncé dwelt. Just as our claim for the liberation of 
Messrs. Mason and Shdell was an advance in its assertion of the 
‘immunity of regular mail packets, so the submission to the Geneva 
Court of the American claims for the depredations of the Alabama 
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was an extension of the liability of neutrals for negligence in 
restraining their citizens beyond anything that had before been 
recognised. In the one case, as in the other, there was.a development 
of the ideas of international conduct, and the principle in both cases 
was that of confining the operations of war. We successfully asserted 
the claim of neutrals to greater respect from belligerents in the case 
of the Trent. The United States successfully asserted the claim of 
the belligerents to greater respect from neutrals in the case of the 
Alabama award. Both contentions were sustained by a growing 
appreciation of moral duties limiting the exercise of mere force. 

A second point on which I would comment a while is the inter- 
ference of President Cleveland between ourselves and Venezuela. 
Mr. Cleveland would not have called his action by that word; but 
I think, when examined, it would be seen to be rightly so described. 
It may be, indeed, added at once that the interference was successful, 
and might therefore claim to escape criticism. We had a dispute of 
some standing with Venezuela over the boundary between it and 
British Guiana, and we had refused to refer it to arbitration. We 
asserted that the matter had’ been seriously examined and practically 
adjudicated upon long ago, and our Foreign Office probably had a 
lurking suspicion that the Venezuelan claim was not sustained by 
any real belief in its justice. There was a good deal to excuse our 
resolution, but it did not satisfy Mr. Cleveland. Since we would not 
consent to arbitration, President Cleveland determined to hold a 
judicial inquiry of his own, so that the United States Government 
might be prepared with a reasoned position should the dispute 
become a serious trouble. This was an interference which might 
etymologically be described as an impertinence; but it forced our 
hands, and we did accept arbitration, which resulted entirely in our 
favour. So all things ended well; but the action of Mr. Cleveland 
produced at the time great exasperation in England, which was not 
lessened by the bluffing it occasioned on the other side the Atlantic. 
Some years later, after Mr. Cleveland had, indeed, ceased to be 
President, he published a vindication of this and of some other much- 
questioned acts of his administration, which confirms the impression 
that he was a simple, honest man, more or less unconscious of the 
offence he was exciting and of the imprudence of his own conduct. 
It did not seem as if he often realised, or felt the force of a suggestion 
that it was ‘desirable to realise how things said or done by him 
struck others. In what he conceived to be a business situation he 
acted as a man of business would. Thus in his movement towards 
Free Trade, a movement in many respects like that of our own Sir 
Robert Peel, he apparently forgot the difficulties of securing legis- 
lative support, specially in the Senate, and his movement came to 
nothing. When he brought the Federal troops into Chicago over 
the protest of Governor Altgeld, the democratic President put aside 
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the constitutional theory of the Democratic party under stress of his 
own estimate of the situation. His action in respect to the Vene- 
zuelan dispute marked! a similar independence and indifference. Its 
immediate effect was, as I have said, much exasperation of feeling 
- and excitement of language on this side, so that a charming American 
lady, who had established a much courted home here in one 
of the chosen centres of the cultivated life of England, told me a 
little while afterwards she had thought of returning to her own 
country, leaving her husband behind, so impossible was it to stand 
the language used about her native land. “I should have gone 
“home,” she said, “and many other American wives with me, though 
“T felt that when I got home I should probably find it equally hard 
“to stand what was said there about England.” It is from bad inter- 
national tempers that outbreaks arise. It is upon fitful, intermittent, 
but repeated manifestations of such temper that predictions of 
inevitable conflicts are based. It is the everlasting duty of the wise 
to correct and prevent the temper thus threatening mischief. 

, If I venture to speculate for a time on the possible future relations 
of the two great English-speaking Powers it is with a profound sense 
of the uncertainty of all such forethoughts. Prevision may never- 
theless be useful, and there are cardinal points which are no longer 
‘uncertain. The population of the United States has outgrown our 
own, and as its rate of increase is greater than ours the disproportion 
in numbers must continue to increase. It is true that-the coloured 
portion of the population is seriously large, and its ratio also con- 
tinues to increase ; but this fact scarcely affects the relative industrial 
efficiency of the community considered as a’ whole; and, if it cannot 
be neglected, it contains little threat of weakness in a rivalry of 
power. Side by side with the increase of population there has been 
a: development of the material resources of the United States and 
an augmentation of stored-up capital, bringing the two- nations into 
easy comparison with one another. It is not insignificant that the 
Times, in its daily summary, puts the transactions of the New York 
Stock Exchange side by side with those of (London ; and it has been 
for some time noted that in the case of such capital commodities as 
_coal and steel the cost of production in the United States has fallen 
to the level of Great Britain. These facts involve industrial changes 
` not to be overlooked. It has often been said that the mercantile 
‘marine of the United States was destroyed by the Alabama; but, 
though that cruiser did much to wipe it out for a time, there would, 
I believe, have been long since a recovery in the merchantmen of 
-the Republic had not the substitution of iron and steel for timber 
in shipbuilding given an advantage to our yards with which those 
of the United States could not compete. Our relative cheapness of 
construction is passing away, and our cheapness of transport must 
follow; and a reappearance of a mercantile navy on the other side 
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the Atlantic may be anticipated. Ships of war have a trick of 
increasing with the ships of peace; and, though Congress has turned 
a somewhat deaf ear to what one must be forgiven for calling the 
extravagant adjurations of Mr. Roosevelt, large increases in the 
United. States Navy must be accepted as certain. There is probably 
no nation in the world so secure in its safety as the United States, but 
the countrymen of Captain Mahan will scarcely be deterred by this 
thought from copying the examples set them by other peoples. 

An open-eyed recognition of the relative development of ourselves 
and the United States ought to have the effect of inducing perpetual 
peace between us. It should at once set aside the dream, if it were 
ever entertained, of a naval predominance on our part to endure 
ffom generation to generation. It is not a question of courage, of 
sacrifice, or of patriotic devotion. Having regard to population, 
accumulated resources and physical power, the notion of challenging 
the United States to a running competition in building ships of war 
is seen to be idle. If thoughtless words have been spoken seeming 
to involve such a pretence they must be discarded as soon as their 
meaning is realised. No responsible statesman could favour a policy 
which, 1f possible, would be ruinous to the civilisation of the world 
and for which there is no provocation. 

Apart from the possibility of maintaining such a challenge, what 
would be the moral justification of making it? Are the occasions of 
war with the United States sufficiently within the sphere of probability 
as to require us to provide a fleet that shall always outstrip in any 
definite proportion the fleet of the Republic? I do not put this 
question as a moral idealist, but as a simple man of the world who 
wants to measure chances and economise forces in the organisation 
of national power. I do not think I am tempted to put too much 
stress on the sobriety and steadiness of public judgment, nor to 
believe that nations can always be trusted to understand and be 
just to one another; but if on examination we find no suggestion 
of a real cause of war between the United’ States and the United 
Kingdom that will bear scrutiny we may, remembering the breadth 
of the Atlantic, urge the abandonment as between the two nations 
of that notion of armed preparation for immediate war which could 
alone justify the strain upon the two communities of a rivalry in 
fleets. .I wish to be perfectly frank. In my judgment there are 
two conceivable provocations of war between us, though gross mis- 
management on both sides would be necessary to make either more 
than conceivable. Pretensions to exclude trade might be developed 
into one provocation. The policy of insisting upon an open door 
might come into collision with the policy ,of imposing preferential 
barriers to a free entry; but though the germs of hostile feeling 
might be here found, it is difficult to believe—indeed, it is beyond 
practical belief—that either Power would carry the policy of 


, 
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exclusion to the length of provoking a recourse to arms against it. If 
we tried to exclude all nations but ourselves from British India the 
United States might-say they would no more consent to that than 
to exclusion from ‘China. But if we do not dream of reviving the 
obsolete pretensions of old monopolies we need not prepare against 
an opposition to it’in which the United States would be fighting 
the battle of the rest of the world. The idea of our gomg to war 
, to break down exclusive pretensions on the American side is equally 
unreal. Some friction may, indeed, be expected to arise from the 
working of the new tariff as affecting trade with Canada. Resent- 
` ment has already been excited across the frontier, and some curious 
questions may have to be debated touching the bearing of the pro- 
hibition of certain exports from one or more provinces of the 
Dominion, or the duties to be levied on Canadian products in general 
brought into the United States. Diplomacy may well be exercised 
in adjusting the difficulties provoked by trade jealousies on both 
sides. But diplomacy may be trusted to solve these questions until > 
the happier and distant time comes when they shall disappear. 
The second possible occasion of struggle may be found in the 
deeper question of the existence of the Dominion. Very careful and 
very plain speech is here necessary. The citizens of the United 
States are not always thinking about Canada, but I believe the 
unrevealed thought of almost every one of them is that Canada will 
in the fulness of time be joined on to the United States and become 
one with them. There is no dream of taking Canada by force. The 
belief is that, as the fascination of the Union becomes realised and 
the assimilation of political and social life perfected, the gravitation 
of the Dominion to the Union will be irresistible. To prevent mis- 
apprehension, I hasten to say that I do not myself accept this dream 
with acquiescence, much less with satisfaction, and again still less 
with desire. The political organisation of Canada is, in my judg- 
ment, better than that of the United States, and it possesses a 
flexibility and a power of self-adjustment which. the citizens of the 
Republic might well envy. Barring the realisation of Tennyson’s 
long-deferred “ Federation of the World,” it is to be wished that the 
development of the two neighbours may remain separated, though 
friendly. Something must be added. What is to be said of our 
national attitude by the side of the American view? We are also 
not always thinking about Canada; but, if I understand my country- 
men aright, they would never under any circumstances consent to 
the forcible annexation of Canada against the wishes of the people 
of Canada, although they exhausted all their powers in resisting such 


an annexation. We have at the same time been in the habit of ` 


saying, until it has become a commonplace, that if any colony desired 
to separate itself from the United Kingdom we should not attempt 
to compel it to remain with us. I must confess that I think this 
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commonplace has not the grace of perfect sincerity; but it is almost 
impossible to conceive of a Practically united desire of separation. 
In the War of Independence there was to the last a minority who 
wished to remain under the British Crown, and migrated as Loyalists 
northwards; and notwithstanding the recent singular dissolution of 
the union between Norway and Sweden, I think unanimity on the 
question of separation would be for ever impossible ; whilst unanimity 
on the question of a transfer of union is beyond the dream of dreams. 
The clue that may guide us through the labyrinth of the future is 
to be found in the principle that the people of Canada must be _ 
recognised as absolute masters of their fate. : f 

There should be no difficulty in understanding and confessing this 
truth, whether on the part of the Canadians, their neighbours, or 
ourselves; and a right perception of it, all round would ensure a 
peaceful evolution of the future. As regards home affairs, the 
inhabitants of Canada are already absolutely self-governed. The 
Governor-General is nominated by the Crown on the advıce of 
responsible Ministers; and if Canadian Ministers do not absolutely 
choose the person so nominated, their concurrence in the choice is 
always well assured. The political functions of a Governor-General 
have, moreover, become so limited that he is almost, if not quite, a 
negligible factor in the administration of the Dominion. The calling 
together into counsel in London of the Prime Ministers of all the 
self-govérning Colonies has exemplified the change of position of 
Colonial Governors, although it must be added that the same fact 
has brought the Colonies more and more into the relation of working 
partners in a real partnership. Canada, mistress in her home affairs ; 
Canada, invested with full control of external trade relations ; Canada, 
sharing more and more in the conduct of any act of diplomacy 
affecting her interests, must come to wear an entirely different aspect 
from Canada regarded as an outlying possession of the Crown, 
enjoying limited privileges through an exercise of Royal grace and 
favour. No provocation lurks in such a situation. The imagination 
may be tempted to run ahead and speculate what may be the out- 
come a century hence, but wise men will be content to let the future 
peaceably shape itself. The ties of mutual interest and affection 
between Canada and the United Kingdom must ensure a constant 
intimacy between them. The contiguity of the Dominion and the 
States, with similar if not identical institutions extending even to 
time and money, ought to produce the same happy feeling. Perhaps 
the best test of the mutual relations between the two Powers may 
be found in the way in which dwellers on both sides of the frontier 
think of the Articles of the Treaty of Ghent. The best would be 
not to think of them at all. The absence of warlike navies from 
the great lakes should come to be accepted as an order of Nature, 
not as a consequence of treaty engagements between two sovereign 
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nations. I am afraid this complete forgetfulness of mutual agree- 
ments can scarcely be claimed as existing. Now and then there 
emerges some foolish talking and writing about modifying or even 
’ abolishing the provisions prohibiting rival fleets on these inland seas. 
It is said that such a provision is a diminution of the national right 
of an independent Power; and it appears to be forgotten that every 
obligation within a civilised community is a diminution of the natural 
right of the individual man. The temptation to lust and rapine of 
unchecked human nature is under coercion in every society ; and 
lovers of the larger civilisation of the world must rejoice in the 
restraint of temptation which is found in compacts of international 
peace. , There are treaty engagements which must pass away, how- 
ever permanent they may be in form—engagements which a party 
to a treaty may be justified in denouncing if it cannot obtain the 
consent of other parties to their abrogation. But the agreement of 
the Treaty of Ghent is based upon a perpetual morality, and its 
destruction would be a crime against humanity. I do not know to 
whom the honour of this stipulation forbidding navies on the lakes 
,„ was due. It would redound to the infinite honour of any statesman, 

whether of Canada or of the States, who would bring about an exten- 

sion of the provision so as to preclude in principle an array of armed 

forces all along the line from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Such an 

agreement is, indeed, for ever impossible without the consent, and 

something more than consent, of the peoples on both sides of the 


line. Mr. Root well observed a few months since that diplomatists _ 


and statesmen are powerless unless backed up by the great body of 
the people who stand behind them, and he deplored the inconsider- 
ateness and thoughtless unwillingness to make concessions too often 


characterising popular opinion. Be it his care, on gne side, and that ' 


£ 


of Canadian statesmen, on the other, to strengthen and develop a 
more sober.and sustained temper of mutual friendship. ; 


COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 


WHY DOES GERMANY BUILD WARSHIPS? 


ERMANY builds warships in order to protect her commerce. 
G This is the natural reply, and, though correct, it 1s neverthe- 
less not exhaustive; for it would not satisfy those who feel that 
they are being menaced by Germany’s Navy. Germany is the second 
commercial maritime Power of the world, and possesses some— 
though perhaps very unimportant—colonies. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the fatherland should maintain warships for their 
protection. It is further necessary that she should have a fleet 
sufficiently strong to cope with other second-class naval Powers, 
notably France. Should France maintain a considerably stronger 
fleet than Germany the maritime traffic of the latter could be entirely 
cut off in case of war, a fact which would be of far greater conse- 
quence to-day than in 1870. At that time our commerce was of no 
great importance, and the French blockade did not injure us to any 
great extent, for ın spite of it we succeeded in taking possession 
of a considerable part of France. To-day, however, France ıs so 
guarded by her splendid system of frontier fortifications that the 
German armies would not have the same facility in penetrating into 
the heart of the country, whilst the suspension of our maritime traffic 
would cause us irretrievable loss. Under these conditions it is, 
evident that we must maintain a fleet which is at least as powerful 
as that of France, and the actual problem only begins at the point 
when the question arises whether the naval power of Germany is 
in a position to cope with that of England. It is, of course, out of 
‘the question that the German fleet as a whole could contend with 
the British fleet as a‘whole. The calculations, too, which have been 
made by the British Admiralty to the effect that in 1912 Germany 
would possess as many, if not more, Dreadnoughts are quite 
erroneous, a point which has been conclusively proved by the 
German Admiralty. But in a war, and more particularly a naval war, 
even the most untoward incidents and complications must be taken 
into consideration. To be just, we must therefore admit that the 
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safety of the Bntish Isles is already jeopardised if the naval strength 
of a neighbourmg Power is near to-or not far off ‘that of the 
British Navy. Whether this is the case with the German Navy 


- „or not depends on the relative value of vessels of the Dreadnought 


class as compared with other vessels. If it be true that the 

Dreadnoughts alone are final, and that all the other vessels are of 

no importance, then there is little doubt that in the course of the 

next few years the strength of the German fleet will more nearly, 
approach that of the English fleet than has yet been the case. From 

this the English conclude that Germany is threatening the United 

Kingdom, and that, given the opportunity, she would attack the 

British Isles, either alone or assisted by another Power. Then, with 

the British Navy destroyed, a German army would land on England’s 

shores and take possession of the country. 

In Germany these English ideas are considered either as vain 
illusions or party politics. It will be remembered that during the 
whole of the nineteenth century the British public were continually 
scared by a threatened invasion either from France or from Russia. 
A German invasion of England is out of the question even under 
the most favourable circumstances. Admitting that by a certain time 
Germany possessed as many Dreadnoughts as Great Britain, and 
given. that these annihilated each other, the remaining vessels in 
Germany’s possession would be entirely overwhelmed by the immense 
surplus of the British Navy. On the other hand, a coalition between 
two Powers need not be feared. Who would assist Germany against 
England? Should such a plan be successful Germany would have 


. become so powerful that she could tyrannise over the world. It is 


to the interest of all the other Powers, including even Austria, to 
prevent such a state of affairs. England need not fear that another 
naval Power will become Germany’s ally. .Should a war with 
Germany break out, England could even count on the assistarice of the 


. French Navy, for France would undoubtedly feel that her national 


independence would be lost if Germany were victorious. 
Then since Germany cannot entertain the idea of conquering 
England on the high seas, why does she build a fleet which appears 


.to exceed the requirements necessary for a war with any other 


Power? Some particularly perspicacious observers have discovered 
that the capacity for coals on the German Dreadnoughts is con- 
spicuously small; from this they would infer that these vessels have 
been built exclusively for use in the North Sea—in other words, 


. against England. This statement is quite as untrue as the assertion 


that we possess a greater number of Dreadnoughis than Great 
Britain. The German vessels have coal bunkers of quite normal 
dimensions, which make them practicable also on distant seas. 
After correcting all the facts and examining the question from all 
sides, it remains to be seen what are the relations between the 
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English and German fleets, and what conclusions affecting English 
and German politics can be deduced. 

The German Navy is not, and never will be, sufficiently strong 
directly to menace England; yet it is strong enough to necessitate 
a cautious English policy and to compel England continually to con- 
sider her relations with Germany. This alone is what Germany desired 
to achieve by the building of her warships. Consider the aspect of 
‘the world, if Germany had been content to maintain her position of 
thirty years ago as a Continental Power, and had built no warships 
in addition to her few cruisers. England’s power on the seas would 
be boundless. France, Russia, the United States, as well as 
Japan, would all be under her sway. To-day England is forced to 
treat all these Powers with consideration, in order to avoid all friction 
which might encourage one or another of them to make Germany 
her ally. Without Germany’s Navy the world would to-day in the 
course of thirty years be on the high road to becoming English. ' Only 
twelve years ago England forced France to evacuate Fashoda. But 
five years ago a treaty was concluded between these two countries 
by which France was given a free hand in Morocco, although English 
interests were strong there, and also received the disputed territories 
in Senegambia and Siam. 

Lord Palmerston once said that Morocco was of more importance 
than Egypt; to-day England has renounced her interests in Morocco. 
She has given up her share in the Panama Canal to the United 
States. She has made concessions to Russia in Persia. From the 
Turkish inheritance she obtained the two most valuable possessions 
of Egypt and Cyprus, as well as several districts on the Arabian 
coast. There is no doubt in Germany that, in the event of a further 
dissolution of Turkey, the whole of Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia 
would be brought under English rule, and a compact dominion 
extending from Calcutta to Alexandria would be the immediate 
result. In this event England would, by controlling Mecca, govern 
the centre of Mahomedanism, and could establish a new Khalifate 
whereby she would gain a far-reaching influence over Mahomedans 
in all parts of the world. Similarly, England would extend her 
dominions from Alexandria to Cape Town. The number of English 
subjects (400 millions), which form one-quarter of the world’s popu- 
lation, would increase to immense proportions. Who would be able 
to oppose any effort on the part of England to subjugate even China 
if at any time she found it advisable? Since a German Navy has 
come into existence, however, all these suppositions have become 
mere phantoms. Turkey, China and Japan have to be treated with 
the same consideration and care as France and the United States, 
and can freely enjoy their independence. 

“Germany, therefore, maintains a navy, not for her own benefit but 
in order to safeguard the independence of other Powers?” This 
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would be a misinterptetation of my meaning. Germany does not 
| safeguard the independence of other nations for their sake, but for 
her own. , She has neither the intention nor the power of acquiring 
considerable colonial possessions. Since Germany has become an 
industrial Power she is no longer an emigrant but an immigrant 
country. This factor is of the highest umportance, but does not appear 
to be sufficiently known or appreciated in England, where the opinion 
seems to prevail that Germany is still obliged (as was the case thirty» 
years ago) to send 200,000 of her sons beyond her frontiers every 
year because they are unable to find any means of livelihood within 
‘her boundaries. All this has changed. German emigration is of 
_ httle importance—about 20,000 people per annum—whereas the 
number of immigrants from Russia, Austria and Italy increases 
continually, for, notwithstanding. the steadily growing population, 
the number of workers, particularly in the country, is insufficient. 
The numerous emigrants who year after year leave Hamburg and 
‘Bremen for America are not Germans, but Russians or Austrians 
sailing from German ports. 
It is evident that Germany has such a very sial surplus of 
workers that for this reason alone she cannot attempt to acquire any 


- colonial possessions. Moreover, there is little available territory that 


remains to be acquired. I once read that England suspected 
Germany of an intention to seize Australia and New Zealand. 
If this were true I should like to advise my compatriots that 
it would be better to begin by subjugating England. For, in _ 
the first place, England is wealthier than Australia, and if the 
effort were to be made it would be advisable to endeavour to 
capture the greater prize. . Secondly, it is easier to conquer forty 
million people outside your gates than five million on the other side 
of two oceans. Those who wish to indulge in visions may imagine 
that some day the Germans, assisted by the Boers, will oust the 
English from Cape Town and take possession of South Africa. As 
far as my knowledge of South Africa goes, however, the Boers are 
not ‘at all anxious to fight agai against England; and even should 
they be induced to do so, I do not think they would desire to be 
under our rule. Moreover, we could render them but little assistance. 
For if our Navy is not strong enough to conquer the British fleet 
in the North Sea we should have still less favourable prospects of 
getting to South Africa. Should the Africanders one day decide to 
throw off the British yoke, they would certainly not place themselves 
under German supremacy, but would make themselves independent. 
Their independence once assured, they would endeavour to incor- 
porate German West Africa, and Germany would not be in a position 
to prevent this. It is therefore more to the interest of Germany 
that the United States of South Africa should remain under English 
supremacy than that they should become independent. A governing 
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body in London undoubtedly will always show more consideration to 
Germany than a government in Cape Town. 
The definitive aim, therefore, which Germany sets herself is not 


` to acquire vast colonies, but to enforce such a position that German l 


influence, German capital, German commerce, German engineering, 
and German intelligence can compete on equal terms with other 
nations in those countries and among those, populations which are 
outside the pale of European civilisation. It is true that the liberal 
spirit of the British Government invites every naticn to open com- 
petition in its colonies, and there has always been a party in Germany 
who have declared a special colonial policy to be unnecessary. Not- 
withstanding this liberal spirit, however, there are still some reser- 
vations to be made. It is true that under British rule German firms 
flourish m Egypt; nevertheless, we cannot pretend to desire that 
the English Government should also extend her power over 
Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia. We must prefer the maintenance 
of an independent Mahomedan State, which would have the 
intention as well as the freedom to participate in all privi- 
leges of European civilisation, such as the Young Turks are 
endeavouring to obtain at the present time. There has been 
for some lime past among the Young Turks a deep feeling 
of distrust of Germany; they were under the impression that the 
protection which Germany afforded Turkey was not so much intended 
for the country as for the old Turkish régime. To-day they have 
recognised their error. Germany supported Abdul Hamid’s despotism 
only during the time that he was actually ruler of Turkey, and 
German political feeling is to-day in favour of the government 
of the Young Turks, which is more akin to European methods 
and ideas. The notion that Germany intends to appropriate a part 
of Turkey, either Asia‘Minor, Syria or Mesopotamia, must be abso- 
lutely rejected. England may have such aspirations, for her absolute 
supremacy on the seas would permit ber to enforce her position at 
any time and in any placg; and even England’s position in Egypt 
and India is not without danger. But for Germany, a secondary 
maritime Power, with her naval base in the North Sea, such a position 

would be untenable; moreover, it would have no object. The © 
native Mahomedan government, which shows leanings to every- 
thing German, and which calls to Germany for assistance, entirely 
fulfils all our expectations regarding that country. Without the 
necessity of a disastrous war the nvalry between Germany and 
England can find here a field of battle in commercial enterprise and 
diplomatic intrigue. 

Why, then, does Germany build warships? In order to conquer 
England and thus obtain control of the world? It is true that if 
Germany conquered England: she would almost have realised this 
ambition. But such a state of affairs is impossible. The other nations 
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would not suffer any one Power‘to be omnipotent, and if this disaster 
were imminent they would all unite to combat it. /Lhey fought and‘ 
overthrew Charles V., Louis XIV., and Napoléon I. In like mannér 
they would suppress Germany. Paradoxical as it at first may seem, 
it is undoubtedly true that the greatest misfortune that could befall 


' Germany would be for her to overcome England. Such a victory 


would create so great an upheaval against Germany that she would 
succumb and perish, German policy can never aim at the subjection 
of England, but it should and must endeavour to restrict her move- 
ments. Therefore, in one sense it is‘correct that the building of 
German warships is directed against-England; but I am sure that 
‘once this idea has been properly understood it will find supporters 
in England herself. Is it necessary in the true interests of England 
that all continents outside Europe should be brought under her rule? 
There have been English politicians in favour of a renunciation of all 
colonial possessions. It seems to me that such a procedure would 


not be to the interest of England; nor, on the other hand, would the 
~ excessive extension of English rule benefit her. The common 


‘interests of humanity and civilisation require that many great nations 
should maintain an even balance of power, and that each should 
develop individually. Every enlightened Englishman must desire 


- that not England alone should rule the world, but that such important 


nations as France and Germany should have fields of action propor- 
tionate to their full value. 

Such an aim, however, cannot be realised without a strong German 
fleet. An Englishman may deny the necessity of a German fleet for 
this purpose on the ground that England does not harbour the ambition 
of bringing all the other continents under her power; if it is absurd, 
it may be said, to suppose that the German Emperor wishes to found 


` ‘a world-wide Empire, it is equally ridiculous to imagine that England 


purposes extending her dominions from Calcutta to Alexandria and 
from Alexandria to Cape Town. That may be the case, but it does 
not affect my statements. The great conquests of the world’s history 
have seldom been inspired by mere ambition. The empires of the 
world have not been built up from the mere desire of power. Events 
have generally evolved themselves so that a conflict has arisen out of 
comparatively insignificant causes, such as a border line and a com- 
mercial right of way; and the conqueror has by his very victory been 
obliged to enlarge the boundary of his country. Even the Romans 
were not intentionally the conquerors of the world. They began by 
conquering Italy, in order to end the continual frontier disputes ` 


. among the various tribes, and to establish peace in the peninsula. 


Then they took Sicily from the Carthaginians in order to have 


. freedom on the seas on their Own coasts, from the Tyrrhenian 


to the Adriatic.” It was their victory over Carthage that decisively 
made them arbitrators and then lords of the world. Nor did 
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Napoleon I. ever have the definite aim of establishing an empire 


-of the world. He was impelled by-the natural development 


of affairs. Was it ambition and lust of power that led England 
to establish her immense Empire? Did she systematically 
pursue that aim through all the bygone centuriesk By no 
means. Some energetic pioneers, merchants and colonists, estab- 
lished interests in all parts of the globe, which England finally 
felt bound to recognise and protect. This condition of affairs would 
continue were it not for outside interference. Admitting that there 
were at present an opportunity for bringing Arabia under British rule, 
without either great exertion or great risk, it would remain to be 
seen whether heed would be paid to those who fear the excessive 
extension of the Empire, or to those who point out the advantages 
likely to accrue from bringing this vast and as yet half-explored 
country under the beneficial sway of a civilised Power. What new 
opportunities for productive enterprise, what new sources of wealth, 
what power and prestige would Great Britain obtain when the Union 
Jack flew over the holy cities of Mecca and Medina! 

This is the feeling of all nations on the matter to-day. This has 
always been the case. It is as well that they should think so. Yet 
it is desirable that these salutary ambitions should be kept within 
bounds. These limitations the nations set to each other; Germany 
restrains England, and England holds back Germany. 

In England the constant topic is Germany’s ambition. In Germany 
everyone spreaks of England’s ambition. In England a German 
invasion is prophesied; in Germany the day is awaited with dread 
when their entire maritime commerce will be in the hands of the 
powerful British fleet. If we consider these suppositions it is evident 
that Germany’s position is the less enviable. The destruction of 
German maritime commerce by the English fleet is within the bounds 
of possibility, but a German invasion is not. 

The French senator, Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, published 
an article in the Matin (June 11th, 1909), in which he showed that 
the assurances of peace by both the English and the German Govern- 
ments were undoubtedly sincere. Germany would not gain anything 
by a war with England. If notwithstanding this there were a war 
scare it existed merely in English public opinion The English 
population is disturbed by German industrial progress ; French industry 
produces particular manufactures in fashions, arts and crafts, which 
none can dispute; English industry, however, which has no stich 
special features, is being pressed on all sides by German competition. 
From these facts the feeling has arisen in England that it is not 
desirable to wait until her maritime as well as her industrial supre- 
macy is lost; but that, while she is still the mistress of the seas 
and is in alliance with France, the opportunity should be. taken to 
suppress Germany. 
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M. D’ Estournellks de Constant continues : “ Such is the reasoning, 
“not of the Government, but of the man in the street, who 
“controls the Government. I-have heard this reasoning ever since 
“Imperialism became.a doctrine of the Government. I have heard 
“it brought forward in 1893 and in 1898;.it is always the same. 
“ The man in the street is sufficiently naif to believe that the German 
“danger can be removed by a war! He likes to believe it all the 
“more because he is ignorant of the terrors of warfare. He has 
“never suffered them; as far as memory reaches he has known no 
“invasion. He pays very httle income tax, if any; in short, he 
“knows nothing of military service. His knowledge of war is con- 
fined to the expeditions in distant countries which have been 
“carried out to his profit by paid soldiers. He belongs to the only 
“nation of the world perhaps that still remains in this state of blissful 
“ignorance. That 1s where the danger lies. For years he has heard 
“of nothing but the German danger, and, as he is brave and simple- 
“minded, John Bull upholds. the traditions of his name by rushing 
“upon the red rag which is continually held before his eyes. 
“It is necessary, however, to prove to him that, instead of remedy- 
“ing the position of affairs, a war, even if it were victorious, would 
“be a detestable business, .and would undoubtedly make matters 
“worse. And even were the German fleet and army annihilated 
“there would still remain a German country with sixty million 
“workers, who would be all the more industrious as they would have 
“undergone greater suffering and privations. And then? . . » 
It is no doubt significant that M. D’Estournelles de Constant, a 
~Teader of the Peace Movement of the world, should speak so well 
of Germany. But I must add that this by no means represents the 
general feeling. Public opinion in France, as well as in other 
‘countries, expects a breach of the peace rather from Germany than 
from England. However unfounded this suspicion may be, psycho- 
logically, it can be easily explained. Two different causes work 
together to create and foster the suspicion. The system of the 
English government is popular in other countries, whereas the 
German régime is not favoured. In Germany we hold a strong 
independent government, assisted by a democratic Parliament, to be 
a better scheme than the continual change of party rule that is 
customary in England. We believe that the flourishing condition of 
Germany to-day, with her conscription, her educational system, and 
her social laws, which have practically succeeded in abolishing dis- 
tress, are due to this form of government, which combines strict 
order with liberty. But the other nations prefer the English 
system, which is less severe and affords greater freedom. A greater 
extension of English rule and influence would therefore be more 
favourably regarded than an increase of German power. On the 
other hand, England, as a naval Power alone, is not in a position 
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‘to menace the other nations to such an extent as Germany, who 1s 
powerful on land. In the event of a war between Germany and 
England the other Powers would'side with England rather than with 
Germany ; and, consequently, Germany is to-day far more the butt of 
general suspicion than Great Britain. This is a well-known fact in 
Germany, and one that no German politician can afford to overlook. 
But does it necessarily follow that German ambition is stronger and 
more untiring than that of England? Not at all. ; 

It is my opinion that the rivalry between the two great nations— 
England and Germany—is the natural outcome of the state of affairs, 
and can never be abolished. This rivalry, however, does not involve 
the necessity of war; it suffices that by means of strenuous arma- 
ments both- Powers should maintain an equal balance of power and 
keep each other within bounds. 

Are not the maintenance of great armies, the construction of giant 
warships, the invention of new methods and ways of war on land, 
on sea and in the air, which are necessary for the completion of this 
purpose, too costly? It has been calculated that during the past four 
years the seven naval Powers of Austria, Italy, Russia, France, 
Germany, the United States of America, and England have spent on 
their fleets the sum of two hundred million pounds. Moreover, the 
Governments of all these countries assert that this expenditure has 
been incurred solely for the maintenance of peace and the protection 
of commerce. The pacifists cannot expect more, particularly when 
“one considers that the expense of keeping up a territorial army 
is also made in the interests of peace. But this is not so ironical- , 
as it would at first appear. Certainly armaments point rather to war 
than to peace. But there have been wars where stratagem has taken 
the place of bloodshed with quite satisfactory results. Is it not, 
therefore, possible that the equipment for war may take the place of 
actual war? There is no doubt that the greatest thing that could 
befall all nations would be, that the sufficiency of armaments should 
impose that mutual restriction which seems to be necessary—arma- 
ments which would make war possible without necessitating <ctual war. 
The fact that our epoch is so much poorer in war, so much 
richer in peace, than any other era in history is undoubtedly 
due to the continuous general armaments which have restricted 
pronuscuous warfare. The burdens are certainly heavy, but not 
so heavy as to decrease the wealth of the people. On the 
contrary, during the past century, while armaments have been 
so considerably increased, the wealth of the nations has become 
greater than at any other period. The Reichstag has recently 
decreed twenty-five million pounds in new taxes, and no one enter- 
tains any fear that the German people will have any difficulty in 
meeting these new demands. The Public Savings Banks, which in 
1875 showed deposits of 1,869.2 million marks, in 1907 show deposits 
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of 13,889.1 million marks. The E discussion on this 
point was due not so much to the question as to whether these new 
taxes should be levied, but as to the manner in which they 


` should be levied. The Reichstag finally decided to waive a very 


- moderate death duty, which would have yielded five million pounds, 


proposed by the Government (a reason why Prince Bülow banded 
in his resignation), and to mtroduce instead several new taxes on 
traffic. Calculations show that if death duties were levied in 
Germany on the same scale as those‘proposed by Mr. Lloyd George 
in England a revenue of twenty-five million pounds would accrue to 
the Government. 

The French Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier, once said that 
no’ nation, were. it ever so wealthy, could maintain a great 
army ‘and a powerful navy, and at the same time pursue a 


. policy of social welfare. To this one could reply that it 


depends on the size of the army and the navy and on the 


scale of social economics. England, as well as Germany, -has 


to-day a great army, an immense navy, old age pensions, and 
other considerable social obligations. The difference is that Ger- 


| many’s army.is much greater than England’s, and that England’s 


Navy is much greater than Germany’s. Should England aspire to 
maintain an army as great as that of Germany, or Germany a navy 


„as great as that of England, it is probable that M. Rouvier’s state- 


ment would be realised. In the meantime, I cannot consider that the 
present condition of armaments on either side is excessive. 


D - Hans DELBRUCK. 


THE TAXATION OF CAPITAL.. 


\ 


` HE public has of late been dosed by so many orators, great 
and small, with sermons against the taxation of capital, 
and the debate has been so largely founded upon verbal confusions 
and terminological inexactitudes, that it will certainly be useful, if 
not indispensable, to make sure what capital is before we attempt 
to decide whether it is being taxed and whether it ought to be taxed. 
Capital as an economic term was familiar to Dr. Johnson only ir 
the phrase “capital stock,” which he defines as “the pmucipal or 
“original stock of a trader or company.” Capitalist, now añ inter- 
national term of abuse, was unknown to our great lexicographer, and 
he would probably have denounced the word as ferociously as Karl 
Marx denounced the reality. Nevertheless, even “capitalist” has 
the authority of Johnson’s greatest contemporary and friend “I 
“take the expenditure of the capitalist,” wrote Burke, “not the value 
“of the capital as my standard, because it is the standard upon which 
“amongst us property as an object of taxation is rated.” 
~ In spite of Johnson, “capital” did service as a substantive before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and in 1699 Petty, the author 
of “Political Arithmetic,” and the founder of a great family, wrote of 
“the Hollanders’ capital in the East India Company,” just as a City 
editor might have done to-day. Again, William Richardson’s essay 
on “ Foreign Trade,” published in 1744, complains that customs duties 
“lessen the capitals of our foreign merchants by keeping a great 
“part of their stocks by them idle to pay the duties of the goods 
“they import.” It is painful to find that Richardson, though he 
` lived in the good old days when British trade really flourished, failed 
to appreciate the blessings of protection, and did not even realise 
that it is the foreigner who pays our customs duties. However, he 
knew the meaning of “ capital,” and that shall go down to his credit. 
Adam Smith used capital freely, and endowed it with the full 
connotation which should belong to it in modern controversy. As 
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the, learned Dr. Cannan has shows," “ capital,” “capital stock,” and 
“stock” are often employed indifferently in the “ Wealth of Nations” 
to signify the wealth which a man employs in his business, or the 
‘amount upon which the pecuniary profits of his business are calcu- 
lated. In the course of an analysis the business man’s total stock 
of wealth 1s divided into two parts—that which he sets aside and 
retains for his own use or consumption, and that which he employs or 
invests to yield him a profitable return. This latter portion is called 
capital by economic writers in the special and technical sense, though 
“capital” is often loosely if conveniently employed to signify one’s 


, possessions as distinct from one’s income. The true economic 
- meaning of the term does, however, emerge quite clearly in the 
common expression 


iis 


capital” expenditure, which may be, and often 
is, provided out of income. 

If this simple distinction between wealth and capital be remem- 
bered, and capital be defined as “wealth in any form used in pro- 
“ducing more wealth,’+ there will be no danger of accurate and 
honest ‘reasoners falling into serious error or confusion. But there ' 
are innumerable minor distinctions, for capital expenditure shades 


- off with infinite gradations into useless and wasteful expenditure. 


As civilisation advances the comforts and luxuries of one generation 
become the necessities and comforts of the next. Then, again, a 
line may be drawn between capital expenditure which is reproductive ` 
in the sense of increasing the wealth of the community and capital 
expenditure which is merely profitable to the individual. As an ’ 
illustration of the first, we may take money invested in the construc- 
tion of a pròfitable cotton mill; as an illustration of the secon 

money invested in the construction of a profitable music-hall. In 
public finance capital expenditure is too frequently a plausible phrase 
used to cover a resort to borrowing. Thus the Ministries of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour (1895-1905) borrowed some thirty 
millions for naval and military works, which of course produced no 
interest and were in no sense reproductive. On the contrary, the 
works constructed involved new burdens for maintenance and repair. 
In the same way the German Government has been borrowing 
annually considerable sums for the construction of battleships. On 
‘the other hand, the expenditure of local authorities on the purchase 
or construction of water-works, gas-works, etc. is generally reproduc- 
tive, either directly or indirectly, and may fairly be met out of a loan, 
which, however, should be redeemed by a sinking fund in the course 
of twenty or thirty years. `I have often thought, however, that as a 
matter of policy local authorities might just as well have paid their 
way right along. The advantage of spreading the payment of 
remunerative enterprises or useful improvements over a number of 


* “Theories of Production and Distribution,” Chap. IV. 
t Murray’s “ Dictionary.” 
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years disappears in cases where one or more of such improvements 
1s constantly being undertaken, so that the tendency is for debt and 
taxes to rise simultaneously. The facility with which public bodies . 
can borrow capital inevitably promotes unnecessary or extravagant 
expenditure, and experience has been driving the lesson home. To 
refer only to the case of the loan expenditure on military and naval 
works, which was at its.worst from 1899 to 1906, ıt is now admitted 
that many of the works were unnecessary and useless. Had the 
Government of the day been compelled to put these follies in the 
estimates and pay for them on the nail they would never have left 
the realm of naval and military dreams. Certainly the sham sort of. 
capital expenditure ought to be paid for out of income. But this is 
the converse of the proposition that the produce of taxes on capital 
ought not to be treated as ordinary revenue. 

Some rather embarrassing problems arise when we begin to trace 
out a further distinction between active and dormant capital; and 
here, perhaps, those critics of the Budget who prefer more income tax 
to more death duties may find some support. There are plenty of 
people who do not work for a living, but exist in comfort or luxury. 
They possess private fortunes, invested in land or business or securi- 
ties. These are, generally speaking, capital investments. That is 
to say, their wealth has been borrowed by others, who turn it to profit 
and pay the lenders an annual share of the profits in the shape of 
renf or interest. If you tax the landlord more in income and at 
death he may do worse by his land; if you tax the sleeping partner 
he may take it out of his capital instead of pruning his expenditure ; 
and the same may apply in the ordinary case of those who live upon 
interest from investment. But a small sum paid annually for 
insurance meets the difficulty even of those who regard a landed 
property duly entailed, and unaltered save by additions, as one of 
the most precious and most to be cherished of all English institu- 
tions.* This, by the way, does not touch Lord Rosebery’s special 
objection to the land taxes, though on behalf of them Mr. Asquith 
was able to cite no less an authority than a speech of Lord Rosebery 
himself, made at a time when Lord Rosebery was first Minister of 
the ‘Crown. ` 

The really fatal thing, as we have observed, to intelligent partici- 
pation in the discussion now raging, is to confuse capital with wealth, 
or rather to use capital sometimes in its proper sense of wealth 
reproductively employed, and sometimes as a mere synonym for 
wealth. Wealth, no doubt, is potential capital ; but it does not become 
actual capital unless and until it is used for productive purposes. For. 
example, I save £20. With this sum I might buy a sewing machine, 
or typewriters, or tools, or books, or anything subservient to my 


* John Bright, whose name Lord Rosebery has invoked, held it to be an i 
dbomination. 
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~ trade or profession. Then the wealth saved would become capital. 
_ I should have: incurred ` capital expenditure. Or I may waste my. 


` £20 in motoring, or drinking, or smoking. Then I shall have spent 
the money, but it will not have been capital expenditure ; the savings, 
which. were potential capital, will have been destroyed’; there will 
be nothing left to represent them except a memory or a headache. 
A further and subtler, yet from the standpoint of public finance an 
important and even vital, distinction lies in the difference between 
capital employed to satisfy luxurious, or noxious, tastes—the taste 


necessaries of life and the requirements of industry. This distinction 


` is none the less valid because it is a distinction of degree, or because 


we recognise that capital may be very well employed in the service 
of art and music, though art and music may not contribute to the 


“material progress of the community. The jeweller and the baker 
‘both employ capital profitably to themselves, but there is a distinction 


between the two trades which might justify the taxation of jewellery 
in preference to the taxation of bread. The capital employed by the 
butcher and the saloon-keeper may yield the same profit. But if 


, the one trade nourishes the people while the other produces great 
_ masses of poverty, lunacy and crime, the State may properly impose - 


heavy licence duties on the one and leave the other unmolested. 
. Thus the foundations of the fallacy upon which so much rhetoric 
has turned are already exposed to view. Just because wealth is 


_potential capital the taxation of wealth is represented as the taxation 


of capital. Whether rich individuals waste more or less in proportion 
than the national and local authorities is a quite arguable question. 
It has been said wittily that the main reason why most people save 
money is that they may waste it. Certainly, to assume that the 
well-to-do waste nothing at all is manifestly absurd; nor will the 
most rampant individualist ask us to believe that the State wastes 
all the money that it collects in taxes. What the general economic 


; result may be when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, like a robber 


gull, swoops down upon “a chunk” of capital—to borrow Lord Rose- 


| bery’s phrase—and carries it off to his nest, cannot be predicted. 
` without some knowledge: of the facts. If the “chunk” is a bit of 
_ industrial capital and is snatched to defray the annual cost of Terri- 


torials or Dreadnoughts, the nation is obviously less opulent after 
the’ transference, though it may feel more secure. In that case an 
economist must admit that capital has been wasted. The lost capital 


‚will probably be replaced by credit, and the money market will be a 


little poorer than it was before. But if the case be this, that an old 
miser has left his great fortune to four good-for-nothing, spendthrift 
sons, that a thrifty Government takes a fifth of the whole estate 
and applies it to the extinction of the national debt, to -technical 


education, to the improvement of roads and -agriculture, or to the 


, for jewellery or gin or war—and capital employed to provide for the . 
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l planting of forests, then capital—so far from. having been consumed 
and destroyed by the Government—has positively been saved for 
good use and rescued from extinction. Wealth which was apparently 
destined to be wasted has been intercepted by a higher providence 
and employed as capital for the benefit of the public. This is not 
intended or put forward as an argument for high taxation of large 
fortunes, still less as an argument for converting private into public 
enterprises. It is only here and there, under exceptional circum- 
stances, that the State can justify itself in superseding private enter- 
prise. But let us not be led by an unreasoning terror of Socialism 
into supposing that the graduated taxation of wealth means the 
destruction of capital and industry. No one recognises more fully 
than the writer of these lines that commerce and manufactures 
depend for their health and vitality upon the fullest freedom and 
competition. Where this stimulus exists a prudent Government will 
abstain from entering the field. Where it does not exist regulation 
and-control are generally far preferable to public management. But 
the greater part of our national expenditure is allowed to be obliga- 
tory by all parties, though there is plenty of room for fruitful 
economies and retrenchments. The necessity for more taxation is 
generally recognised ; ‘the question now being debated at fhe bar of 
public opinion is simply how the new taxes should be distributed. 
We are trying to make up our minds, not how to tax ourselves into 
prosperity, but how to raise the revenue required with the least 
possible injury to trade and with the least possible inconvenience 
to the people. - 

On the whole, after carefully weighing the pros and cons of death 
duties and income tax, I cannot see that the objections to the first 
on the ground that they are specially directed against capital have 
much weight or substance. Certainly death duties are less regular 
in their incidence; but the difference between the Harcourt-Rosebery 
scale and the Lloyd George-Asquith scale cannot‘involve national ruin 
or afiy of the horrors which Lord Rosebery has conjured up. If the 
increased rates—levied as they are upon superfluities rather than 
capital—convert the wealthy classes from advocacy of public 
extravagance to advocacy of retrenchment and moderation in our 
national and local expenditure they will serve a useful purpose, and 
Lord Rosebery’s “ alternative ” may mark the beginning of a change 
of feeling much to be desired. At this moment the most serious 


~ 


menace to the economic welfare of all classes at home and abroad - 


is the growth of armaments, the growth of private luxury coming 
next. Not until the first—wherein Sir Edward Grey foretells the 
near approach of national bankruptcy—has been checked and miti- 


gated by the action of common sense can we hope for a time when ' 


the visits of the tax-gatherer will be less frequent and less painful. 


To read some newspapers of the delirium tremens type one might 
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, suppose that the only propèr Ead of public aeaaea is upon the 
Army and Navy, that the amount so spent should be unlmited—the 
more the better—and finally that all public expenditure, socially, 
beneficially or economically productive (when incurred by a Liberal 
_ Government) is “Socialism.” At the same time one finds in the 
_ cheap halfpenmy sheets, which take their cues from the Tariff 
Reform League, that the Tariff Reformers will carry out a bigger 
programme of social development than the Liberal Government, but 
at the expense of the foreigners. In other words, they will devise 
customs duties which will neither prevent foreign goods ‘entering 
this country nor raise the price of them after they have entered. 
With what patriotic joy will Mr. Bonar Law’s first Budget speech 
be received! How cheerfully will members gaze at galleries crowded 
with the anxious representatives of\foreign countries, all eager to 
know how much they will be called upon to pay during the year to 
the upkeep of the Army and Navy of Great Britain. When tax after 
tax is-announced and different groups of foreigners burst into tears, 
our own rich men will sigh with relief as death duties and income tax 
disappear to make way for the splendid revenues that are levied 
upon our French, Russian and Japanese allies, our German foes, and 
the great Republics of the West. But if the foreigner is really to 
pay the tax the home market will be unprotected, and Tariff Reform - 
will have failed to fill the pockets of the very men who have financed 
the whole movement. Nevertheless, we have it from no less of a 
political authority than Mr. Walter Long that the true Unionist 
alternative to the taxation of capital is Tariff Reform, which he - 
expects to perform the double and contradictory feat of taxing the 
foreigner and blocking him out of our markets. 


ra 
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NAPOLEON THE GREAT AND ITALY. 


OLDIERS! You are naked and ill-fed. The Government 
owes you much, but it can give you nothing. Your 
“patience, your courage amidst these bare rocks, are admirable? 
“but they gain you no glory; no ray of splendour lights upon you. 
“I will lead you into the most fruitful plains in the world. Rich 
“provinces, great cities, will be in your power. There you will find 
“honour, fame and wealth. Soldiers of the army of Italy, will you 
“be lacking in courage and constancy?” 
© Such were the words, winged with insight, instinct with egotistic 
force, whereby the young Napoleon sought to whet the appetites 
of his men for the conquest of Italy. In that month of March, 1796, 
the invaders held the southern exit of the pass north of Savona, 
.between the Maritime Alps and Apennines, which leads from the 
Italian Riviera into the basin of Piedmont. Once in the valley of 
the Upper Po, the French would sever the ‘frail communications 
between the allied Austrian and Sardinian forces, and deal a home 
thrust at the First Coalition. The youth of 27 years, who thus 
fired his men with zeal for glory and lust of prey, well knew that 
that pass was the key to a land long immune from invasion, whose 
inhabitants longed to cast off the yoke of foreign and domestic 
tyrants. Nelson had discerned the same truth. “Italy” (he wrote 
on January 6, 1796) “is the gold mine, and, if once entered, is 
“without the means of resistance.” 

A glance at the map of Italy will reveal the reason for these 
remarkable forecasts. Austria then held the Milanese and Mantua 
under her oppressive but intelligent sway. The rule of the once 
. great Republics of Venice and Genoa was unintelligent and torpid. 
In the one vigorous native State, the kingdom of Sardinia, the 
sub-Alpine folk’ chafed at the old-world pedantries of Victor 
Amadeus JIL, whose name gave little promise that the House of 
Savoy would produce a Victor destined to carry the national flag in 
triumph to Rome. At that time, too, the Eternal City had not 
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awakened from her long trance under the sway of Pope and Cardinal. 
Only in the, northern parts of the Papal States, termed the 
Legations, had the Pope’s subjects some inkling of the democratic 
ideas that had been wafted over the Alps. As for the central - 
. duchies, Tuscany, Modena, and Pamma, they were little more than 
` eleemosynary fiefs of the Houses of Hapsburg and Bourbon; while 
the latter dynasty (an offshoot of that of Spain) spread its blighting 
influence over the whole of the south, including Sicily. Such was 
.' the Italy of 1796—the home of the arts, the pleasure-ground of 
` Europe, a joy. to strangers and the despair of her own patriotic 
sons. In the north, as also in Modena and Tuscany, order was kept 
- by Austria’s whitecoats; in the Papal States by spies; in the south 
‘it was never ruffled save by brigands and assassins who now and 
again asserted the vengeance of the poor against the Government 
_ and the feudal nobles. Only in the north bad the French Revolution 
had much effect. Jacobin clubs (on the model of that in Paris) 
were founded at Turin, Milan, Bologna, and other cities; but even 
there, and at Palermo, the gallows sufficed to keep things quiet. 
Some score of Jacobins paid for their rashness with their lives in 
1794-5 ; and then all went on as before. 

This trance of death was now to end. At the close of April, 
1796, the French Republicans swept the divided forces of Austria 
and Sardinia from the mountains north-east and north-west of 
Savona. The Court of Turin was fain to accept Bonaparte’s terms, 
and abandoned England and Austria. Thus the Imperialists were 
taken at a digadvantage, their western flank being uncovered. By 
a swift’ march down the right bank of the River Po to Piacenza, 
Bonaparte seized that important city, crossed the river, and, by 
threatening their communications with Mantua, compelled them to 
leave Milan without striking a blow. A brilliant brush with the 
Austrian rearguard at the Bridge of Lodi enabled him (a past-master 
in that useful art—self-advertisement) to set the nerves of all 
Frenchmen tingling with pride as they read the heroics of his 
bulletin. The victories around Mantua completed his conquest over 
Austria. The bubble of the Pope’s temporal power was pricked at 
Tolentino at the first touch of his bayonets; and by the end of 
February, 1797, he was master of Italy; for the fate of Naples ever 
depended on the will of the conqueror of the north and centre of 
the peninsula. 

Here, then, was a bewildering change in the fortunes of Italy. 
` The French Republic had done what Louis XIV. had never done. 
It had driven Austria from Italy and coerced the Pope; amd, had 
not the young Bonaparte had private reasons for humoring the 
Court of Vienna, he might have secured the complete exclusion of 
Hapsburg power from the north. But the call of the East came to 


> ` him as he gazed over the waters of the Adriatic at Ancona in the 
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early spring of I 797, and fired him with a desire to emulate the 
exploits of Alexander the Great—“In twenty-four hours sail from 
“here one can reach Macedonia,”—so he wrote to the Directory at 
Paris; and the incoming of the Oriental motif into his life explains 
the tone of indifference, almost of contempt, with which. he thence- 
forth treated Italy and the Italians. That enterprise was exhausted. 
A vaster one must take its place. Italy must be the vantage-ground 
from which the young conqueror will take his bound eastwards. 

This explains his resolve to break with Venice and to dominate 
Genoa. Their naval resources were all important to him. Above | 
all, Venice owned the Ionian Isles, including the excellent harbour 
at Corfu, the first of the natural stepping-stones to the Levant. 
These isles and Malta he was determined to have. The rupture 
with the Venetian Senate followed as a matter of course. By the 
most cynical devices he peacefully gained possession of the city, 
and soon laid his plans for partitioning its territories between 
Austria, France and the young Cisalpine Republic now established - 
at Milan. Austria gained the city itself. and all Venetia as far as 
the Adige; the Cisalpine State secured the rest of Venetia; and . 
France acquired the Ionian Isles and the Venetian fleet. The 
partition was deeply dishked at Paris. At Venice it aroused feelings 
of despair. But Bonaparte’s will prevailed. The Venetian fleet and 
islands were now ın his power; and it is clear that he sacrificed 
Venice to Austria because he desired to end the war on the 
Continent and to secure from that Republic the means of dominating 
the eastern Mediterranean. Let us judge him by his own words 
written to the Directory on May 27, 1797: “Venice can scarcely 
“survive the blows we have just dealt her. That cowardly populace, 
“in no wise fit for liberty, having no lands, no waters, must naturally 
“be left to those to whom we give the mainland. We will seize 
“all her ships, despoil her arsenal, take away all the cannon, destroy 
“the bank and keep Corfu and Ancona for ourselves.” The cynicism 
of thése words is all the more striking when one compares them 
with those which he had watten only the day before to the 
Municipality of Venice: 

“In any case I will do all in my power to give you proofs of my 
“desire to see your liberty consohdated, and to see poor wretched 
“Italy at last placed gloriously, in freedom and independence, on 
“the world’s stage, and resume among the great nations ‘the rank ,to 

“which she is called by nature, by her own position, and by destiny.” 

Bonaparte’s conduct towards Venice is so unscrupulous that we 
are, at first, mclined to disbelieve in the generosity of his'aims for 
Italy at large. But this is to misunderstand him. He bargained 
Venice away to the Hapsburgs merely because it suited him to dọ` 
so, not because he hated Venice. On the contrary, she was a valuable 
asset in the profitable bargain which he now struck with Austria. 
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‘ Without a qualm he sacrificed the city that had held the golden east 
in fee, so that he himself might hie away to that golden east. But. 
those parts of Italy which had no such use for him felt the better 
impulses of his being. As a Corsican, he might have been expected 

` to hate Genoa, which had long held down his native isle and 
bargained it away to Framce at the time of his birth. But he showed , 
no rancour against Genoa. Indeed-he reorganised that Republic on’ 
an excellent model Still better were his dealings with the men of e’ 
Modena. When they threw off the rule of their Hapsburg Duke © 
(October, 1796) he granted them support; and desprte the instruc- 
tions of the French Directory to the contrary, he helped them to 
form a provisional Republic. This was soon joined by the Papal 
districts of Bologna and Ferrara. In due course Milan followed suit. 

Bonaparte’s letters to the Directory at Paris show that his aims 

were more enlightened than theirs. They looked on north and 
central Italy as a fruit to be squeezed and then thrown away. His 
plans were different. He desired to perpetuate French influence in 
. north Italy, and this could best be done by democratic institutions. 
Here, then, he figured as a regenerator and benefactor; but probably 
from motives of policy, not from love of liberty in the abstract. 
Thus he ‘belongs to that large class of politicians who do good 
where it serves their turn, but without a scruple sweep away ancient 
and glorious States when such conduct furthers their designs. 
Certainly Bonaparte’s conduct towards the north Italian, or Cis- 
alpine, Republic merits our esteem. That State received large gains 
of territory at the Peace of Campo Formio (October, I 797). There- 
after it stretched from the Alps to the Rubicon, and included some 
three’and a half millions of inhabitamts. It also enjoyed representa- 
tive institutions, though Bonaparte himself selected the first 
Parliament and all the chief officials. Its Council, sitting at Milan, 
swept away the worst of the feudal dues and customs, set strict limits 
to the power of the Church in civil affairs, and sought to apply to 
Italy the adage of the French Revolution—/a carrière ouverte aux 
talents. Of course there were many defects in the new order of 
things. The conduct of the Cisalpines reminds us of those fédérés 
from the south of France with whom Wordsworth travelled down 
the Rhone, in August, 1790. 


‘* Some vapoured in the unruliness of joy 
And with their swords flourished, as if to fight 
The saucy air.” 


So, too, the liberated Lombards preferred the mimicry of war to 
war itself, and pamphleteering to sober politics. The Jacobin clubs 
at Milan, and elsewhere, favoured the presentation of plays which _ 

_. made fun of tyrants, the Pope, and religion. One of these plays was 
_ called Le Ballet du Pape, and showed Pius VI. as finally flinging off 
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his robes, dancing the Carmagnole, and ridiculing his former life. 
It was well, then, that Bonaparte should repress these follies; and, ` 
while curbing eager extremists, he sought to strengthen the hands 
of moderates, whose weakness has ever been the bane of Italian 
politics. The nomination of the first members of the elective council 
was, perhaps, the best means of saving the young State from 
_ Jacobins or clericals. 

The vapouring ways of the;people at times provoked him to very 
frank remarks on their political incapacity. Take this remark of 
his to Count Melzi, while he resided at the Castle of Montebello 
near Milan: “As for your country, M. de Melzi, it possesses still - 
“fewer elements of Republicanism than France, and can be managed 
“more easily than any other . . . But we must give way to the 
“fever of the moment. We are going to have here one or two 
“Republics of our own sort” Two more Republics of their sort 
were added in the following year. Owing to a disturbance in Rome, 
partly fomented by the French Ambassador, Joseph Bonaparte, a 
French General (Duphot) was mortally wounded by the Papal 
Guards; and the French soon marched in. The Pope was deposed 
and a Roman Republic was set up, with all the paraphernalia of 
the olden time—consuls, pretors, queestors. But a sarcastic 
observer remarked that the chief duty of these officials was to 
superintend the packing up of pictures and statues for safe con- 
signment to the Louvre. Bonaparte had little or no share in this 
organised pillage; but he had set the example the year before. 
There are some curious phrases in his letters to the Directory during 
his inroad into the Papal States (February, 1797). After noting that 
his agents had had a good harvest in central Italy and Rome, he 
remarks: “We shall- have almost every fine thing in Italy except a 
“few objects of art at Turin and Naples” There was,:however, one 
great disappointment. He had cherished high hopes as to the value 
of the statue of the Virgin at Loretto; but he had to announce to 
the expectant Directory: “The Madonna is of wood.” The 
declaration caused certain indignant patriots to exclaim that he 
had kept the real statue and substituted one of wood for the benefit 
of the Directors. 

The turn of Naples came at the end of the eae 1798, i.e, Six 
months after Bonaparte had sailed for Egypt. He had little 
influence (if any) on the occupation of Rome and Naples. We may, 
therefore, pass over these events and the time of reaction which 
followed. During the war of the Second! Coalition the old Govern- 
ments were, for a time, everywhere restored. But the return of 
Bonaparte from the East, and his brilliant campaign against the 
Austrians in 1800, with its crowning stroke, Marengo, again 
re-asserted, French influence in the north. The Cisalpine Republic 
was re-established; and in the ‘winter of 1802-3 Napoleon (now 
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First Consul for life in TERE) ‘re-named it the Italian Republic. 
This significant change of title came about at an assembly of the 
chief men of that Republic, held at Lyons, where changes in the 
Constitution took place very similar to those recently effected at 
Paris. It is interesting to note that all the Republics bordering 
on France took their political fashions from Paris with little more 
ado than accompanied revolutions in dress dictated from that centre. 
The trend towards monarchy appeared very markedly at the end of 
the discussions at Lyons, as to who should be the head of the new 
Italian State. Thé question was solved by Napoleon, who, through 
Talleyrand, informed the magnates that, as he had found no one 
among them sufficiently competent to' discharge the duties of the 
new office, he would therefore discharge them himself. Count 
Melzi; who became second man in the Italan Republic, must have 
remembered that significant remark at Montebello: “We are going 
“to have one or two Republics of our own sort.” 

In the early summer of 1805, the Italian Republic passed quite 
out of the chrysalis stage and became “The Kingdom of Italy.” 
Napoleon crowned himself as king in the Cathedral at Milan, using 


` the historic phrase of the Lombard kings as they donned the crown, 


“God gave ıt me; let him beware who touches it” Then, as 
always, he treated Italy as his own patrimony, which none other 
Powér might touch. Genoa next came under his sway. That 
Republic had long acknowledged the suzerainty of France, but now 
it became part of the French Empire. This action was extravagantly 


‘daring, because at that very time the Tsar Alexander I. was known 


to be discussing the formation of a league which should set bounds 


' to Napoleon’s ambition; and now, when Russia and Austria were. 


thinking of taking up arms on behalf of the balance of power, he 
flung,down to them Genoa as gage of combat. This is, perhaps, 
the most reckless action of Napoleon’s middle life. Seeing that he 
was already deeply involved in war with England, it is difficult to 
account for this outrageously provocative act. We must remember, 
however, that from the very beginning of his career he looked on 
Italy as his own special preserve. As a threadbare lieutenant, he | 


‘bad resolved to hew his way to fame in Italy. The personal note 


dominates all his utterances about that peninsula. His supremacy 
in France was linked with his supremacy in Italy. So he annexed 
Genoa; and the Third Coalition was formed against him. It was 
the result, not of Pitt’s gold, but of Napoleon’s aggressions beyond 


‘the Alps. 


In no quarter were his actions more autocratic. His step-son, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, Viceroy of the Kingdom of Italy, soon received 
„a sharp reminder that his will was as nothing when it differed 
from-that of the Emperor. As for the Pope, he was bidden to lay 
to heart the words of Christ: “My Kingdom is not of this world.” 
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The corollary added by Napoleon was obvious—that the temporal 
affairs (even of the Papal States), were the concern of Napoleon. 
Accordingly the French troops held on to Ancona and other Papal 
towns, in order to produce in Pius VII. the due degree of other- 
worldliness; and when the Pope refused to accept Napoleon’s gloss 
on the words of Holy Writ, a rupture between the successors of 
Peter and of Cæsar became imminent. For the present (that 1s 
early in the year 1806), Napoleon contented himself with hemming 
in the Pope on all sides. A French army chased away the Spanish 
Bourbons from Naples; and Napoleon’s elder brother, Joseph, was 
sent to reign there. Two years later, in the course of Napoleon’s 
Spanish designs, that convenient pawn was moved to Madrid; while 
Murat, and’ his consort Caroline Bonaparte, who saw themselves 
in fancy crowned at Madrid, perforce went to Naples. As the 
Queen of Etruria had also been swept off the board with the illusory 
promise that she and her son should reign in north Portugal, the 
pieces were now arranged nearly in accord with the great player’s 
designs. There remained, however, that recalcitrant bishop at 
Rome. His turn was soon to come. It came when the successor of 
Cesar believed that he had beaten down the might of Austria by 
occupying her capital. At once (May 17th, 1809) he issued from 
Vienna a decree dethroning the Pope, limiting his functions to 
those of Bishop of Rome, and assigning to him a yearly stipend of 
2,000,000 francs from the French treasury. ~ 

At last, then, Napoleon had the mainland of Italy entirely at his 
disposal. In 1809 Tuscany went to Napoleon’s eldest sister, Elise, 
and her husband Prince Baciocchi. In the centre of the peninsula 
Rome soon became the second city of the French Empire. Murat 
and Caroline lorded it over the south; and from that point of 
vantage, the rock of Scylla, they sought to expel the British 
garrisons which held Messina and Palermo for the exiled Bourbons. 
Napoleon never felt easy while the red-coats were near his beloved 
Italy. He once said, in phraseology characteristic of that time, 
“My ambition turns wholly to Italy. She is a mistress whose 
“favours I will share with none.” But, surely, even he might now be 
almost satished, for the comparatively small British force in Sicily 
could do little more than hold its own. It is interesting to remember 
that in those seven years of Bntish occupation of Sicily there took 
root, under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, a free Constitu- 
tion, which remained the ideal of all Italians in the dark days of 
repression which came after Waterloo. No work done by an 
Englishman of that time bore better fruit than this effort to 
accustom the Sicilians to free institutions; and the student who 
looks ahead’ will observe with interest that in 1848, and just before 
the Garibaldian crusade of 1860, the Sicilians were in the vanguard 
of the liberating movement. 
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. The same impulse towards national unity and a free form of 
government was also the outcome of the’ Napoleonic régime on the 
- mainland. It is impossible here to describe the methods ‘of 
administration in the three almost equal divisions—(1) French 
Italy of the N.W. and centre. (2) Eugéne’s Kingdom of Italy 
stretching from the Simplon to the Marches. (3) Murat’s Kingdom 
© -of Naples. ‘In these divisions the Government was modelled, so far 
as was possible, on that of the,French Empire. The laws emanating ° 
from Paris, of course, applied to Rome and other parts of the 
Empire; but in Naples, and the Kingdom of Italy, there were 
characteristic differences. . 

Two influences were at work operating against a permanent 
settlement, namely, the conflicts with the Church of Rome. and the 
, hardships imposed by Napoleon’s Continental System. Even in the 
. ‘Kingdom of Naples the Government sought by all possible ‘means to 

lesson the power of the clerics and the wealth of the monks. Far 

` more rigorous were the efforts of the Emperor at Rome; Eugène at 
Milan and Élise Bonaparte at Florence also entered om the campaign 
against the claims of the Church. In appearance the civil power 
prevailed; but as it was struggling against the deep-seated. béliefs 
and customs of well-nigh a thousand years, the triumph was always 
doubtful Pius VIL might be haled away a prisoner to Fontaine- 
bleau; -cardinals and bishops might be deposed or banished; 
monasteries might be closed; but only the surface of the national 
‘life was ruffled by these events. The people looked to see the 
sacrilegious intruders blasted by lightning from heaven; and these 
feelings played no small part in preparing for the débacle of the 
‘French power in 1814. 

As forthe drastic decrees known as the Continental System, they 
produced less irritation in Italy than in Germany and Russia, because 
the inclusion of a large part of the peninsula in Napoleon’s Empire 
‘pened a free passage for Italian produce to the French markets at 
a time when they were cut off from commerce with the tropics. 
Italy could supply a part, at least, of those very products which 
Napoleon’s decrees and the countervailing British blockade cut off 
from French ports. Further, Napoleon, true to his economic heresy 
that exports alone enriched a State while imports weakened it, 
allowed Italian ships freely to export corn, cheese, and other produce 
to England in that terrible year of death, 1810, in the hope that the 
high prices obtained for them would impovensh England and bring 
to Italy wealth sufficient to enable her to meet the heavy drain of 
the yearly subsidies to Pans.* Finally, the climate of Italy enabled 

. her more easily than Russia and Prussia to bear the total loss of 

, colonial wares which resulted from Napoleon’s methods of commercial 

warfare. Venice, Leghorn and Genoa suffered, it is true; but they 
* See his remarkable letter of August 6th, 1810, to Eugène Beauharnais, 
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suffered far less than Hamburg, Danzig and Riga; and, in reviewing 
the causes that led the north of Europe rather than the south’ to 
break away from the Continental System, some importance may be 
assigned to the inability of Russians and Prussians, and the ability 
of Italians, to supply themselves with tobacco. 

The success of Napoleon’s rule in Italy depended in no small 
measure on the satraps whom he planted there. At Naples there 
ruled from 1808 to 1814 Murat and Caroline Bonaparte. Few 
figures at this time are more romantic than that of Murat. This 
son of an innkeeper at Cahors had the love of adventure and display, 
the ambition, the daring, the generosity, which mark a born leader 
of men. Le beau sabreur loved to nde at the head of his squadrons 
attired in plumes and costume more befitting a circus-rider than a 
cavalry general; but none knew better how to kindle the ardour 
of his troopers, or to seize the moment for a headlong charge which 
often brought triumph to the tricolour. And, withal, this Gascon 
cavalier had good qualities of heart and mind. He was a good 
husband to Caroline and, asia monarch, he showed more prudence 
and shrewdness than might have been expected from his plumes 
and sashes. On the whole he suited the Neapolitans well It is 
true that Joseph Bonaparte during his two years’ reign had restored 
the finances, reformed the land laws, and made a beginning of good 
government; but Murat had the common sense to continue in those 
paths and also not to try to Gallicise that backward people too 
rigorously. They also admired his stagey ways, his largesses, his 
prompt capture of Capri, and his constant threats of invading Sicily. 
His Ministers set about agrarian reforms, and by the year 1810 the 
worst of the feudal abuses were swept away. In that year the 
revenue showed a surplus, despite the heavy drains from Paris. 

But in two important matters Murat could not succeed. > He 
failed to raise a Neapolitan army that would stand a rush with cold 
steel Even he failed to inspire courage or even steadiness into his 
new levies; and after one of his defeats he ironically exclaimed : “Yes, 
“you may dress them in blue, or dress them in red,’ or dress them in 
“green; but you may be sure of this, that they will run.” His other 
failure was equally serious—with his wife. Caroline Bonaparte 
had all the defects of her two sisters, Elise and Pauline, together 
with a strain of falseness peculiarly her own. If Elise was tart of 
tongue, Caroline was more so; if Pauline was prodigal of her loves, 
Caroline almost equalled her in the number of her-offences, while her ~ 
ambition made them more dangerous. Before going to Naples as 
queen, she bad helped to ruin the career of Junot; and now at 
Naples, even the Naples which had known the frailties of Maria 
Carolina and Lady Hamilton, she carried her amorous excesses to 
lengths which brought Murat to distraction and the State to discredit. 
Wily, alert, terrible in her fits of passion, she overawed ministers 
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and pa alike. By E Tess or persistence she sianaged 
to compass her own ends. This happened in the following case : 

, Murat hit upon the curious device of passmg a law to compel all 
Frenchmen in the Kingdom of Naples to become Neapolitan subjects, 
in order that he might expel the somewhat numerous admirers of, 
his consort. But either she or they remonstrated at Patis against 

- this unpatriotic conduct of a Frenchman towards Frenchmen; and a 
decree published in the Moniteur at Paris warned Murat that his 
enactinent must be revoked. Once again Caroline had triumphed. 
Sad destiny of mortals! That when Revolutions drive out some of 
the baser elements of life, so much of the base remains. Maria 
Carolina is expelled and then Caroline Bonaparte takes her place. 
‘The Medea of Naples is thrust out in order that a second Messalina 
may reign. For five years these two incarnations of passion stand 
threatening each other across the Tyrrhene Sea—the Bourbon 
Caroline at Palermo, the Bonaparte Caroline at Naples. And then 
come signs showing that the sister of Napoleon has a secret, under- 
standing with his enemies.’ Caroline pushes on her weak husband 

‘ to those secret compacts with Austria and England, which undermine 
Napoleon’s power in Italy. It is the last of Caroline’s acts of perfidy, 
and it is perpetrated against the brother who had made her a queen. 

The figure of Elise Bonaparte at Florence is less important. As 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, which was part of the French Empire, 
she had to carry out Napoleon’s decrees, as appears from Napoleon's 
„frankly fraternal letter of August 17th, 1809: 
“Schönbrunn. \ 

“I have teceived your letter. You have.the right to appeal to me, 
“against my Ministers’ decisions, but you have no right to hinder. 
“their execution in any way. The Ministers speak in my name. 
í “No one has any right to paralyse or stop the execution of the 

“orders they transmit. . . . You are'a subject, and, like every 
“other French subject, you are obliged to obey the orders of the 
“Ministers, for a writ issued by the Minister of Police would fully 

“suffice to arrest you”. : 

_ Crushed by her brother Elise retaliated on her husband. That 
curious personage, Prince Baciocchi, solid in frame but very shadowy 
in character, was completely under the thumb of his wife. As 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces in Tuscany he did his best to 

carry out her behests; but the very limited understanding of the. 
poor drone often exposed him to cutting sallies from his queen-bee. 

Mounted on horseback, she ordered him and the other generals 
about at the frequent reviews ih a quite twentieth-century fashion. 
Indeed, but for that terrible brother beyond the Alps, one might 
imagine Elise Bonaparte at Florence and Caroline at Naples as 
figuring in the pages of Nietzsche as types of the Over-Woman of 
the .future. Certainly Elise was a remarkable woman. She 
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compelled the clergy of Tuscany, seculars and regulars alike, to obey - 
Napoleon’s behests, under pain of imprisonment or banishment; and 
it was a proud moment when she could write to Napoleon (June 7th, 
1809): '“The Archbishop of Florence has completely submitted. I 
“have exacted from him a public profession of loyalty; and the 
“command, of which I send yot a copy, has sufficed to calm the 
“consciences, and to overcome the resistance, of the secular clergy.” 
"In her more serious hours (and she passed many very light ones) 
‘Elise sought to galvanise the University of Pisa into new life; but 
somehow the masculine mind could not be induced to take her quite 
seriously, and the galvanising caused learning to droop its head. in 
a quite woeful fashion. Her main achievements in Tuscany were, 
therefore, confined to public works, and the drilling of the clergy, 
the troops, and her own husband. 

It is a relief to turn to Milan. At the Lombard capital Eugéne 
Beauharnais succeeded in ruling more beneficently than any of 
Napoleon’s satraps. This resulted from his simple, manly nature, 
which tempered devotion to his step-father with good sense and 
regard for his subjects. One finds fewer angry letters from Napoleon | 
to him than to any of that tempestuous race. Yet Eugéne was 
popular in North Italy. Despite the crushing burden of subsidies 
due to Paris, despite the Contmental System, despite the hated 
blood-tax, Eugéne was able to complete very many of the public 
works designed by the Emperor. The splendid road over the 
Simplon to Milan, the canalising of several rivers, the encouragement 
of agriculture and manufactures, and the completion of Milan 
Cathedral, bespeak the forethought of the Emperor and the energy 
of his Viceroy. Sir Samuel Romilly, who passed over the Simplon 
to Milan in September, 1815, was loud in his praises of that great 
engineering feat, and at Milan he noted that “almost everything that 
“is great and splendid . . . is connected with the name , of 
“ Bonaparte.” 

But it was at Rome that the strength and the weakness of French 
rule in Italy were most vividly to appear. Outwardly there were 
all the signs of glory and prosperity. The Eternal City seemed ' 
about to enter on a new lease of life. The government was rigidly 
secularised. Public works were planned. Canova, as dictator in the 
realm of art, promised to revive the glories of the Leonine Age; and 
the Emperor himself sketched out a plan of archzological discoveries 
in truly Napoleonic proportions. Rome became gay and prosperous; 
and the Emperor cherished the fond hope, after the birth of his 
little son, the King of Rome, that the Pope (now a captive at 
Fontamebleau) would give up his foolish dream of regaining ‘his 
temporal power and consent to crown the new Charlemagne in 
St. Peter’s. In the hope of reaching this summit of his ambition, 
the Emperor again and again deferred his projected journey to 
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Rome. That day of coronation was never to come. Pius VII. resisted , 
all the compulsion and all the allurements of the Emperor with a 
quiet constancy which won jhe admiration of the faithful in all 
‘lands. The successors of Peter and Cæsar, therefore, remained for 
ever opposed. In all outward seeming Cæsar triumphed ;- the feeble 
‘old Pontiff remained almost a prisoner in France up to the year 1814. 
But he was the victor; for Napoleon never beheld the city, the entire 
donrination of which was one of the most coveted aims of his hfe. 

. Instead of Rome, in that year of gigantic schemes, 1812, he beheld 
—Moscow. The gleam of triumph that lit up the eyes of tens 
of thousands of Romans at the news of the disasters of the Grand 
Army in Russia revealed the fact that the revived Ghibelline policy 
was,a failure. Rome might change her features, but she remained 
Guelph at heart. To her the gloom, austerity and obscurantism of 
the Papacy.was dearer than the bustle and gaiety, the science and 
wealth, of the Second City of the French Empire. Napoleon had 
left out of count the deep fund of romanticism, religion and pride 

` which lay at the root of the Roman character. 

-` And now there came the débdcle of Napoleon’s power, long 
\deferred in the eyes of the pious, but more terrible than even they 
had expected. Murat, egged on by Caroline, turns against the 
Emperor. Elise, played upon by Fouché, follows suit. Treason to 

Napoleon figures more and more as fidelity to the Italian cause; 
and so the imposing fabric of his power crumbles away. Some 
French writers, have represented Caroline and Murat, Elise and 
Fouché, as the cause of the Emperor's fall. This ıs to mis-read the 
course of events in 1813-14. The issue depended on the campaigns 
‘waged in Germany, Spain and the south of France. The part 
played by Italy and her Napoleonic rulers was now quite secondary. 
True if they had all striven loyally to help him, they might have ’ 

delayed his fall; they could not have prevented it; for the forces 
set in motion in central Europe and Spain were too potent to be 
resisted. Furthermore, the Italians were, by this time, resolved to 
spill no more blood for a man who had strewn the battlefields of 

Europe with their bravest sons, from Cadiz to Borodino. The 
„feeling was now dominant that Italy must look after herself ; and 
„to this irresistible conviction even Eugène finally gave way. He, 
too, though the last of all, left the sinking ship of the Empire. 

These rulers deserve severe censure. Their desertions, especially 
those of Caroline, Murat, and Elise, were crimes of base ingratitude. 
But a verdict far different must be passed on their subjects. 
Napoleon’s work for Italy was clearly at an end. She had accepted 
gratefully his public works, his just, enlightened and vigorous 
administration; but she had no interest in maintaining the con- 
stricting grip of his Continental System, the drain of his, endless 
subsidies, the awful waste of his blood-tax. In such a case the 
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safety of the people is the supreme law.” Therefore, Italy, while 
acknowledging that the greatest of her sons had aroused her from 
the torpor of centuries to a new and manlier life, was thenceforth 
determined that that life should be consecrated, not to the perpetua- 
tion of the French Empire, but to her own recognition and advance- 5 
ment_as a free, ındependent and united nation. The dealings of» ' 
Napoleon with Italy seem to show that egotism, however enlightened, 

e fails to bind a nation to the possessor of those qualities. The 
egotist can set the frame astir with new activities: he cannot touch 
the heart. Nations, like mdividuals, need that deeper appeal before 
they link themselves for ever to the destinies of a ruler. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


THE RECENT TROUBLES IN CATALONIA. 


; HEN the exaggerated and ridiculous rumours of a wide- 
spread revolution in Spain first reached Paris, there were 
those who predicted an immediate fall of the Monarchy. Corre- 
. spondents, stopped from entering Spain, encamped at Cerbére, and 
fed their journals with wild stones of a successful revolution, which 
had swept Catalonia and held Barcelona’in the throes of a bloody 
‘struggle. The interruption of train service and the cutting of the 
telegraph wires gave credence to their reports. I was asked to go 
fo Barcelona to get the real facts, and afterwards to make a tour 
of the reported storm-centres in Catalonia So I went from 
Marseilles to Barcelona in a specially-chartered steamer (the regular 
. services were cancelled), took my news by sea to Port Vendres, 
where was the nearest French telegraph office, and then returned 
overland into the province of Gerona. Both in the interior and on 
the coast I visited a number of cities from which trouble had been 
reported, and gradually worked my way back to Barcelona by train 
and carriage. My investigation was, of necessity, a hasty one. ` But 
at had the merit of being made immediately following “the most 
“sorrowful week,” as the last week of July is feelingly called by 
the Catalan Press. I had an opportunity of interviewing alcaldes, 
military- officials, business men, and Republican and Carlist leaders. 
While the smoke was still rising from the burned convents and 
churches of Barcelona, I had sent a message to my newspaper, which 
„might be summarised briefly as follows: The revolutionary move- 
ment, developing suddenly from an anti-war demonstration, had at 
first the universal sympathy of all classes, even to the point of 
armed resistance; but the anarchistic tendencies of the mob, which 
resulted in deplorable excesses, alienated the better elements. They , 
withdrew, and the movement collapsed. A trip through upper 
Catalonia, and a second visit to Barcelona, confirmed this judgment, 
` more tersely expressed by an earnest and conservative propagandist 
thus: “The anarchists have spoiled everything.” i 
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Within a weék after the sensational headlines of many journals 
had announced a widespread revolution and the imminent overthrow 
of the dynasty, the real truth began to appear. As a matter of fact, 
there had been no revolution in Spain, nor had one been seriously 
contemplated. Tie outbreaks were confined to Barcelona and a 
few other cities and villages of Catalonia, such as Sabadell, Mataro, 
Badalona, Anglés, San Feliu Guixols, and Palamos. Sabadell had 
. been the only interior point where it had been at all serious. The 
other centres were coast cities, whose disorderly uprisings were 
doomed to speedy suppression upon the arrival of troops by sea. 
Outside of Barcelona and its suburbs, where, perhaps, three ‘hundred 
were killed and seven or eight hundred wounded, there was little, 
if any, resistance to-the military. 

I want to note here that the Press exaggerations are chargeable 
to the stupidity of the military censorship, for whose existence and 
methods there was absolutely no reason. Although the telegraph 
wires were cut and the mails arrested; an English cable from 
Barcelona to Marseilles was always working. Had the Captain- 
General allowed properly accredited correspondents to send out the 
exact truth, day by day, the Catalan troubles would have been a 
four days’ sensation—promptly superseded by aviation or some_ 
more important interest. Will censors never learn that their. 
severity generally defeats the very end they are endeavouring to 
serve? The world of to-day must have news. In serving their 
clientèle newspapers much prefer to set forth facts, but if facts are 
not forthcoming, rumours must needs be “played up,” no matter 
how slight the foundation for them. 

In spite of their exaggeration, the Catalan troubles have their 
import, and their lessons are not only for Spam, but for the world 
at large. Twe of these lessons are so broad in their scope and bear 
so directly upon society that I propose to discuss them briefly, in a 
suggestive rather than conclusive way. The field they open is very 
great. 


I. 


The Catalans of all classes have strong Republican sympathies, 
nurtured by bad government; but a distaste for lawlessness and a 
desire for industrial and commercial prosperity are influences powerful 
enough to prevent the advancement of a political Propaganda by an 
appeal to arms. . 

Barcelona is the most important city of Spain, and, by its manufac- 
turing and shipping interests, ranks among the great cities of the 
©- world. The whole of Catalonia follows worthily the lead of its metro- 
polis. It is a rich country, inhabited by enterprising, sober, industrious 
people, not without education, and possessing in some respects 
characteristics which are more Anglo-Saxon than Spanish or French. 
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Brought by ties of blood, by propinquity, and by commerce, into 
closer relationship with France than with the kingdom of which they 
form a part, they have inherent Republican tendencies, and, from 
the pinnacle of their industrial well-being, have regarded with little 
patience the pitiful incapacity of their Government, as contrasted 
with that of their close neighbour. The success of the third Republic 
in France has made Catalonia envious. The unhappy struggles in 
Cuba, followed by the American war with its attendant loss of 
colonies and navy, affected Catalonia deeply. The law allowing 
redemption from military service, so fatal to the esprit de corps of 
Spain’s army, offends the Catalan sense of justice and democratic 
instinct. The Ship Subsidy Bill and other recent legislation or 
lack of it, e.g, the admission of the expelled French religious orders 
without proper restrictions or conditions, has awakened Catalonia’s 
resentment 

So much in brief for the causes which have fostered Republicanism 
and hostility to the Government and to the army. One has but to 
study the election returns in Catalonia for the past decade to note the 
rapid growth and universal prevalence of Republicanism. It is not 
difficult to discover it among the wealthy and influential men of a 
community. Ask them, and they confess their political creed with 
perfect candour. Its existence among local officials is shown by 
their compromising attitude in the face of the uprisings in many 
places. That it is believed to permeate the locally-recruited military 
is attested by the fact that during the first two days of the Barcelona. 
troubles the Captain-General’s failure to prevent the erection of 
‘barricades and the burning of churches and convents is explainable 
only on the ground of his having no confidence in his men. These 
soldiers were also cheered to the echo by the mobs. But the 
tremendous force of the sentiment was demonstrated beyond doubt 
when barricades were raised in all quarters of the city with cheers 
and willing aid, and the first defence of those barricades was by no 
means limited to the low and vicious elements. Certainly, at the 
beginning, all Barcelona was compromised. 

If rampant anarchism and vandalism had not displayed itself so 
rapidly and irresistibly among the lower classes, the Government 
would have found a serious task upon its hands in quelling a revolt 
which had evidently behind it the good wishes of the mass of 
Barcelonans. As soon as this tendency gained the ascendant, 


however, the decent Republicans abandoned the cause. There was ` 


not the slightest hesitation in this desertion. It was immediate and 
decisive. By burning convents and churches, by threatening 
factories, by blackmailing, by displaying a wild and vicious concep- 
tion of “liberty,” the mobs everywhere sounded their death-knell 
and passed conclusive judgment on their cause. It was all over, the 
incipient revolution, from that moment. 
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The last week of July in Barcelona revealed a spirit of Republi- 
canism. But it revealed, at the same time, the glorious fact with 
which the propagandist of the present day must reckon, with which 
the hot-headed dreamer of the continental boulevard café, who vainly 
believes that history will repeat itself, must cool his ardour, namely, 
that modern civilisation will not tolerate lawlessness, nor suffer its 
industrial and commercial prosperity to be retarded or weakened 


for any cause whatsoever. I use the term modern civilisation as a 


personification of the great mass of all classes in every country 
where the light of popular education has thrown its beneficent rays. 
Barcelona, and some other Catalan cities, were deceived, but only 
momentarily. The awakening was immediate and tremendous! 
Change the Government? Well, yes, we want nothing better than 
a reformed or even a new Government. But if it is going to involve 
lawlessness, and the injury of our business, the security of our 
property, the interruption of our commerce, no! Thus reasoned 
halfa million people in the city of Barcelona, and their fiat ended ' 
the “revolution.” 

I was the first person to enter Palamos after the i ignominious 5 fall 
of the “Republic” there. A prominent business man, in describing 
the reign of terror which had. lasted six days, ended with these 
significant words: “I have been a Republican for many years: I am 
“still For I believe in a Republican form of government, and I 
“hope we shall have it some day. Before last week I confess that 
“T even looked favourably upon a revolution. But God knows that 
“if all which happened here is co-incident with getting a Republic, _ 
“why, I'll stick to Alfonso XIII.” In different places I recorded 
similar sentiments from men in all walks of life. 

We do not want to, nor could we if we wished, get away from 
the happy fact that education and the rapprochement of nations, and 
different parts of the same nation, through increased and better 
means of transportation, and through the present-day intricacy and 
wide range of investments and business interests, are irresistible 
peace-making factors, destined to put an end to internal and 
international wars. The cause of the collapse of the Catalan 
troubles i is of world interest, for almost everywhere in Europe, under 
similar circumstances, there would be a similar outcome. 


II. 


The sudden development of the movement along the lines of lawless- 
ness demonstrated, at the same moment, the strong hold of anarchistic 
brinciples upon the uneducated working-classes, and the impotence oy 
anarchism to withstand the forces of law and order, when once exerted. 

For many years Barcelona has been noted as a centre of anarchism, 
and its inhabitants have held a justly-earned reputation for excesses. 
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The bomb-throwing is still recent history. Inflammatory journals, 
which the Government ought long ago to have suppressed, have 
been circulating assiduously throughout Catalonia, and have poisoned 
the minds of uneducated people. Their anti-clerical propaganda 
found fruit, the moment the restraint of civil authority was removed, 
in the-wholesale burning of monastic and conventual establishments, 
and even of churches, in the desecration of tombs, and in the 
unspeakable mutilation of some priests and religious. Threats were 
` made to destroy factories and loot banks. In one city the municipal 
buildings were bumed. The blatant anarchy of a mob, drunken 
through temporary success, is shown by the people of Palamos, who, 
despite the protests and pleadings of a respectable Republican Junta, 
‘made a round of their employers, and threatened to blow up their 
homes if money were not forthcoming. 

But there is no cohesive power, no readiness to die for principle, 
in anarchism. The solitary instances where an anarchist dies with 
his bomb are those of desperate Ishmaels, who would otherwise have 
dropped off the bridge into the river. Concerted anarchism is never 
found except in a mob, where each man’s daring is behind the 
shelter of another’s body, and whose only power is in lack of 
opposition to its actions. | 

“Mob psychology is the same w as it ever was, the same in 
Spain as in Turkey, or Italy, or France, or England, or America 

i I made a careful examination of the barricades in Barcelona. They 
were admirably constructed at strategic points, and, if defended, 
could only have been taken after much loss of life. But they were 
to witness no such desperate struggles as have always bathed a 
-Paris barricade in blood. They were not taken because of the lack 
of fire-arms or the concentration against them of overwhelming 
forces. Nor were they the scene; as some journals reported, of 
‘gruesome slaughter. The Republican element, redoubtable and 
capable of resisting, had deserted them in disgust. Then, when the 
military trained artillery upon them, the anarchists scurried to their 
holes like rats. The “revolution” had collapsed. 

It was the same story everywhere else. A column entered Sabadell 
without resistance. Badalona struck its colours upon the arrival of 
a gunboat. At Palamos, where terror had really reigned for six days, 
where the Spanish flag had been hauled down and the birth of a 
new régime joyously celebrated by debauches and blackmail, backed 
by dynamite, the.death of the “Republic” was ludicrous. The 
exultant populace, not even waiting for the landing of troops, 
immediately ceased their carousings and shut themselves up in their 
houses. Not the slightest resistance was made, not a sound uttered, 
when a small detachment of soldiers, guns in hand, went through the 
narrow streets of the city, arresting the ringleaders in their houses. 
It was ax bulletless and sabreless conquest of the formidable 
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“terrorists.” Three days later I saw the -batch of forty or fifty 
prisoners leaving Palamos for a military prison in the interior, under 
guard of six soldiers. The factories were working, the longshoremen 
were busily unloading vessels. A mere half-dozen old women, 
wailing and wringing their hands, saw the prisoners off. Everyone 
was attending to his business, for the relief ship had left twenty 
soldiers to keep order in Palamos, and, as the city has only eight 
thousand inhabitants, their cause was hopeless in the face of such 
a garrison! 
_ I have enjoyed excellent opportunities of observing mobs in 

different countries. One can be most careful and conservative in his 
statements, and yet say with utmost boldness that, no matter what 
its purpose, no matter how great its number, the success of a mob 
is directly and justifiably to be laid at the door of the civil authomtties. 
For nothing in the world ıs easier than to suppress a mob. To 
shoot is drastic. A charge of mounted police with sticks and—all is 
over! I happened to be in Adana, Asiatic Turkey, on the 14th April 
of this year, by the side of the Pasha in the central market, 
when the Turkish mob began to gather to loot and kill, In vain I 
begged him to charge with his guard of soldiers, to fire one volley in 
the air. He turned away and walked back to his office, where he 
sat smoking endless cigarettes for the next forty-eight hours. In 
the meantime, despite the fact that there were several hundred well- 
armed soldiers under his command. a massacre raged which destroyed 
the better part of that unhappy city and cost the lives of thousands. 
One volley at the beginning would have prevented the massacre. 

The story of San Felíu Guixols is proof of this. San Felíu is a 
cork port, only an hour by carriage from Palamos, and inhabited by 
exactly the same class of working-people. The troubles started in the 
same way. A church and a school were burned. The mob then turned 
to attack a convent. The alcalde had been irresolute, and refused 
either to demit his office or to give orders to disperse the people. 
But fortunately there was a high-spirited young captain in command 
of the Customs guard. His spirit must have burned with indignation 
and contempt, as did the young Corsican’s on the mght of the twelfth 
Vendémiaire of the year Four, when he witnessed General Ménow’s 
irresolution in the face of the Paris populace. Like Napoleon, he 
knew bow easily a mob could be dispersed. So, when the convent 
was threatened, he waited no longer for orders, but joined to his 
Customs guard the four or five Guardias Civiles of the town—I think 
his-force amounted to thirteen in all—and started for the mob. /A 
volley was fired in the air. It was enough. While Palamos near by 
was in the throes of the Terror day after day, San Feliu Guixols 
remained in a state of perfect peace. 

The world has nothing to fear from anarchism. The damage it 
does, the stir ıt creates, will ever be sporadic and momentary. The 
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shameful outbreaks in Catalonia, so easily avoidable, and, when force 
was shown, so easily suppressed, should teach. the impotence of 
anarchism in the face of the forces of law and order. But they showed 
that the poison of the propaganda had permeated far and! thoroughly. 
The old adage of the ounce of prevention worth the pound of cure 
fits ‘here. If Governments could only bring themselves to go after 
propagandists of anarchism and the instigators of lawlessness and 
assassination for political ends with the same relentless energy and 


‘punish them with the same relentless severity which they employ 


against counterfeitors, these disturbmg elements in the peace of a 


(community would disappear. We make no greater error than when 


we allow individuals or’ societies, which conspire against life and 
property, to assemble and talk and publish unmolested, because of 


. the fear we have of infringing upon personal liberty, the right of 


public speech, and the freedom of the Press. : 


Having merely suggested two lessons from the recent Catalan 
troubles, I cannot refrain, in closing, from expressing my belief that 
the last week of July will prove a great blessing to Barcelona, and to 


‘Spain in general Separatism, never more than an impracticable 


dream, has disappeared for the present. Carlism is a lost cause, 
only kept alive for the sake of personal political ends and as a 
wholesome Damoclean sword to induce the present Government to 


l _ behave itself. If there ıs a conflict in Spain, it will be between the 


Monarchy and Republicanism, with the ballot-box and the newspaper 


‚fon weapons. Madrid has an opportunity to win the confidence and 


good-will of Catalonia, such as it has never enjoyed before. The 
whole world wishes well to Spain and to Barcelona. Now it is for 
the King and his Cabinet, and for the municipal authorities of 
Barcelona, to profit by the present frame of the public mind, and take 
measures which will insure the unbroken peace and prosperity of 
their nation and its Queen City. 


HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 


HOME REUNION.* 


T is with wondermg gratitude to God that I find myself among 
Ni you to-day to speak to you on Christian Reunion. Iam amazed 
at my own tementy in accepting the so generọus invitation to be 
here, for I bring to the task which has been allotted to me only the 
equipment of exceptional disqualifications. It will relieve my mind, 
if not yours, if at once I lay on the table the candid facts. I do 
not come as a scholar, as Church historian, theologian, or ecclesiastic. 
I am not an English Churchman; I am not in any real, willing, or 
final sense an English Nonconformist. I am not even, alas! an 
Englishman ; I was born in the far north of Scotland, on the confines 
of civilisation. I make you a gift at the outset of the general 
conviction thata Scotsman can never understand the true inwardness 
of the ecclesiastical situation in England ; and this afternoon I cannot 
hope that I can avoid’ making manifest my ignorance, and I fear— 
this ts more serious—that I may say things which may hurt and 
grieve, decause of my ignorance. Will you believe that the very last 
thing in my mind’s design is to be guilty of any, the slightest discourtesy, 
or to hurt the most sensitive feeling of any man in this room? : 

Though I am an alien and a stranger, twelve years’ sojourn in 
England has been more than sufficient to burn into my heart the 
ache and distress of our unhappy divisions. It is that ache and 
distress that I come here to voice. 

It is a distress with a long and ancient history; the ache caused , 
by Christian disunion stretches back and back to our Lord Himself. 
Our Lord was aware of the divisive forces of which His message 
would occasion the 1elease, and it was obviously no small part of 
the burden on His heart that He had come to send'not peace but a 
sword among men He shuddered at the thought of permanent 
cleavage among men, and, with every circumstance of urgency and 
pathos, prayed that His followers might be one, and entreated His 
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disciples to abide, as one, in His love. St: John caught. from ‘his 
Master this note of solicitude, and pled for loving unity, especially - 
upon a ground to which I shall later refer—namely, that division 

_ obscures and vitiates the Church’s sense of God. “He that loveth 
“not knoweth not God.” 

St. Paul, whose Christian experience was cradled in controversy 
and pivoted for years on the awful schism between Jew and Jew, 
because of the attempt to heal the schism between Jew and Gentile, 
pleads with an urgency which seems to increase as we pass 
from the earlier to the later Epistles, for the endeavour to keep 
unity of spirit until unity of faith be reached. So that the anxiety 
about Christian union comes down to us from the evening of the lives 
of our Lord and St. John and St. Paul; and the same stream of 
solicitude overflows the New Testament and appears in undiminished 
intensity in the sub-apostolic literature—in St. Clement of Rome, in 
St. Ignatius, the man who describes himself as “built for unity,” and 
in the touching fragment, the Teachıng of the Twelve Apostles. I 
do not believe there has ever been a period in the history ot the 
Christian Church when this ache completely slept; it has stirred to 
unprecedented activity in our day; and I for one (and herein lies the 
significance of our meeting to-day, I believe) cannot but think that 
this ache and grief in our hearts is a terrestrial form of a craving 
this day active in the heart of God. Therein, in our conviction that 
this suffering is in line with the grief of the Holy Ghost, lies the hope 
which we cherish against the overwhelming array of hostile and dis- 
maying fact. It is the urgency of this Divine craving astir in our 
hearts that compels us to persevere in the cause of reunion—that 
cause which Mr. Gladstone finely, if a little too pessimistically, 

_ described as “beyond human hope, but not beyond human endeavour.” 


It is important that we should clearly understand, if we may, what 

it was that our Lord and His apostles yearned for. That they longed 

\ that there should be a union among Christian hearts everywhere goes 
without saying. But we could make no greater mistake than to 

‘ suppose that the “unity of the spirit” means no more than a-spirit 
of concession and mutual tolerance. “Unity of the spirit” means, 
surely, the common possession of a life in God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. This was the common factor in the Christian communities 
visited by St. Paul, communities so different otherwise in tradition ; 

' they were at one in their experience of life in Christ, and he would. 
fain have the consciousness of this common possession to spread 
throughout the ‘Church, in order that everywhere the Church might 

‘ know itself as one organism, infilled’ with one life, living for one aim, 
the Body—i.e. the living instrument of the purposes—of Jesus Christ. 
The vision of such a holy, catholic, or universal Church filled the field 
of the mind of St. Paul ever more engrossingly as he drew near the 
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end of life. He saw that Church as a million-faceted diamond, 
reflecting to principalities and powers the manifold wisdom of 
God. Nothing could be more disastrous to our hope of following 
sympathetically St. Paul’s aims and dreams than to suppose that by 
one Body he meant no more than one disposition, or that we should 
evaporate his conviction of the coming of the fulness of the one 
Church’s life into a hope of the spreading of kindly tolerance among 
sects for ever separated by preferences of temperament, or race, or 
caste, 

I believe that this solicitude and these convictions of the founders 
of our faith define for us our task to-day. There is no question of 
uniformity in practice before us at all The life of God, which forces 
its way through the narrow channels of our single and so varied minds 
and hearts, must express itself through them in varied ways. But so 
do the members of one’s body differ from one another in shape and 
function. What is in question is the matter of the spreading peace- 
fully over the area of the whole organism of a consciousness of 
possession by every part of the common life, and therefore the happy 
and trustful’ and loving co-operation of part with part. How far we 
are from that to-day, my brethren, I need not recall; I will only say 
that the distance from the ideal is so appalling that the gravest 
responsibility rests on the man who acquiesces in, still more who 
defends, the sta‘us guo. How often has one heard the existing 
denominations referred to as regiments in the one army, as though the 
mere mention of that military analogy sufficed to give the quietus to 
talk of-union! The existence of various regiments in one army 
justifies itself, I need hardly say, only on the assumption that the 


. regiments work harmoniously together. I was born but three miles 


from Culloden, and a Scottish Highlander with some sentimental ` 
attachment to the Stuart cause, and knowing why Culloden was so 

ignobly lost, is apt to look somewhat narrowly at arguments for 

separateness drawn from regimental analogies. 

My brethren, we dare not acquiesce in that which grieved and all 
but dismayed our Lord, and which is declared in the New Testament 
to affect the worth not only of our ¢estimony, but even of our belief 
in God. I wonder if we all do sufficiently reflect upon the way in 
which the divisive spirit, or the spirit that acquiesces in divisions, 
weakens the force of our monotheism. The very idea of God is not 
complete without the thought of the sphere over which God is con- 
cerned as having control. Now to most of us the idea is familiar that 
all the world is potentially one in God (though we may not always ' 
remember how the prophets of Israel forged forth that vast conception 
in the days of a limiting Henotheism): but if this potential unity in 
that which is for us the real “God’s world” is an ofiose idea, lying 
unused, whilé we contentedly acquiesce in actual divisions, and even 
sophistically defend them, inevitably the provincialism in our view 
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enters into our monotheism itself, and we lose the sense of the majesty 
and greatness of God. And Ido’ not think any thoughtful man in 
our day can miss the patent fact that we are not as a people strength- 
ening in-our hold ‘on our monotheism nor drawing from it what it 
contains. The correlative of the idea of “one God” is “one humanity,” 
and the ominous revival in our time of race prejudice and race hatred, 
and of the divisive spirit, betokens a weakening of our grasp of, or 
at least our enthusiasm for, the monotheistic idea. And if this goes 
on, what can Christendom do against the iron unity and fanatical 
monotheism of Isląm? Can a divided Christianity, enervated by 
schisms, provincialised in its very thought of God by habituation 
. to narrowed sympathies and limited interests—can such a Christianity 
stand against Islam? Did it stand against it before? Now the 
breaking of the power of Islam is the great task (as yet scarcely at 
all undertaken) before the Church, her greatest task outside the 
borders of Christendom; while her self-adjustment to the great social 
‘movements is her great task within the Christian border. -In both - 
“cases she is going to be confronted with an iron unity, and that 
nothing will break but a spiritual unity, discrete, various but 
harmonious in its component parts, consisting of the conscious and 
willing reception by each part of the life of God known (and thank- 
fully and lovingly known) to be shared in by every other part. 

Now I believe that, far off as this spiritual unity may be, the 
direction in which we have to-day to turn to look for it is perfectly 
plain, and lies in taking seriously the belief in the existence. of one . 
Holy Catholic Church. I do not think that we are helped at all in our 
day by the phrase which came into use at the Reformation, “The 
“invisible Church.” Christ’s one Church is only invisible as we all 
are—namely, m that the root of our life is in the unseen, and that 
‘what are sometimes called the outskirts of personality are indefinable. 
The Church’s root and centre is in God, whom no man hath seen nor 
can see, and around the circumference of her life we have no instru- 
ments to draw clear lines.’ But the Holy Catholic Church is never- 
theless a visible reality on earth: earth’s greatest empire and vastest 
real unity. 

Now to this august idea how do the two great religious types of 
organisation here represented stand related? 

(1) On the one hand, the Church of England appears clothed in 
a sense of historical continuity, possessed of a feeling of the spaces 
of history, what someone has called a “historic self-consciousness.” 
That sense has evidently not -been wholly awanting throughout her 
history; it has been sharpened by the Oxford Movement and its 
consequences. Such a position of things gives the opportunity for a 
Splendid witness to the truth of the Holy Catholic Church. The 
-opportunity only, mark you; just as the desert, as Dr. G. A. Smith 
has reminded, us, is only the opportunity of monotheism, but not 
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inevitably, as Renan said, the home of monotheism. It 1s 
possible even for the dwellers in the Garden of Allah’ to be 
polytheists; and just so it is possible for that sense of 
historical continuity to be made the servant of a pitiful 
provincialism; but the glorious opportunity is the other way 
round. The Church of England knows herself the representa- 
tive and heir of the functions and privileges of the one Church 
stretching back to apostolic days; well, let her only hold, as happily 
so many of her leaders do hold, that sense of heirship in full view 
of the greatness, the variedness, the vast stretch of the one Church 
of God, of which she is a representative, and she must become a 
servant of the Church’s unity. Her scholars and the guides of her 
thought have led her to take a definite view of the constitution of 
the Church’s ministry; they have taught her members to hold dear 
and venerable, as having our Lord’s own sanction, the threefold order 
of the Christian ministry. Of such a conviction every one here will 
think and speak surely with reverent regard. But there stands out, 
visibly to-day the fact of the signs of “grace” in the Christian life 
of religious organisations not apparently owning this threefold 
ministry. What is the Church of England to do with this broad 
fact? First, surely, she is to examine, as St. Barnabas did at Antioch, 
the religious phenomena in the non-episcopal Churches, that she may 
see whether or not their life be rooted in God and m His grace. 
Next, if the report be favourable, she must surely, with the greatest 


care and caution, somehow readjust her conceptions of the’ 


significance of that constitution of the ministry, which she will 
yet surely continue to hold dear and venerable. While this process 
is going on the Free Churches will look on with prayerful interest. 
For the Church of England is determined, surely, that no note of 
provincialism shall enter into her life. Her God must be great 
enough to be independent of all institutions or conceptions of institu- 
tions that will not cover religious facts once seen to be indisputable, 
the evidences of His grace. The first time the word catholic was 
used I think in Christian literature as applied to the Church was by 
St. Ignatius. “Where Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church.” 
O st sic omnes! The Church of England must not be less than 
effectively catholic whatever range the discovery of credible 
phenomena of grace may demand that that word “catholic” shall 
cover. That the Church of England will do this—is now on the way 
to doing it—conserving the core of all that has been precious in her 

traditions as to Church and ministry and extending its application to 
cover the facts coming within her extended purview, I for ¢ one do most 
thankfully and hopefully believe. 

(2) Now look for a moment at the other side. How does Free 
Church thought stand related to the idea of one holy Church? The 
Free Churches were cradled in individualism; I mean in a profound 
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sense of the immediacy and the newness of the incursion of the ' 
Divine life into the adult individuality upon free choice being made 
-of that incoming life. Something of the jealousy for what I may call 
the originality of this supernatural revelation of Divine power, which 
St. Paul shows at the opening of the Epistle to the Galatians, has 
laid hold of the Nonconformist mind and (except in a period of utter 
dearth of fresh religious experience) will never be lost. But that 
very jealousy for the freedom and direct access and answerableness - 
to God of the individual religious life has possibly diverted attention 
. from other and complementary truths. For example, ow this indi- 
vidual, the subject of the adult conversion, came himself to be; how 
he became detached in a full individualisation from the social mass— 
the body of life around and behind him ; and, again, what individuality 
issues into, what are the ultimate relationships of an individual life 
aflame with God? In other words, the fofal past and the 
total, future of the individual were perhaps not so well realised just 
because of the blazing significance of his God-illumined present, on 
` which there fell a shaft of Divine light. 

Take, for instance, the question of the total past of the individual 
subject of religion. 

May one, without offence, say that possibly Free Church thought 
has been somewhat lacking in appreciation of all in the past that 
has gone to make the religious mdividual of to-day possible—in other 
words, of the historic continuity and historic media of grace? I 
remember, in a time of unexpected leisure in Massachusetts, reading 
over a large number of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. I was struck by 
two things : first, their amazing spiritual richness, and, next, the almost 

‘ total absence of any sense of, or expression of gratitude for, the 
patient working of God’s spirit continuously in the Church from the 
beginning. Here and there might be a grateful and deserved tribute 
‘to a Puritan writer of the seventeenth century; but rarely did I see 
recognition of the earlier saints and doctors, even of Augustine, and 
the sub-apostolic fathers went unrecognised. I fervently trust this 
illustration of my meaning will not be misunderstood, as though I 
were daring to impute blameworthy defect to the work of that great 
servant of God. I am thinking only of distribution of emphasis, and 
recording the impression that the strength of the emphasis on the 
truth of the sacred impact of the life of God on:-the individual soul 
had abated the emphasis on that which has made the individual of 
‘to-day possible. 

But now it is precisely the reality and the significance of these 
remote roots of the individual in the past, and of the remote influences 
of his life upon the future, that God has been teaching our generation 
by the sciences, physical, economic and moral. The truth of the inter- 
` lacing of life with life—that is the great lesson which God has been 
impressing on us; and I honestly believe that we are coming, through 
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the, teaching of ‘God, to nothing short of a scientific basis for an 
intelligent, nay, an enthusiastic, adherence to the belief in one Holy 
Catholic Church—a belt of unbroken religious life athwart the ages— 
a belief shorn of every, the slightest, taint of provincialism, and yet 
neither indefinite nor inert, a belief that will be not the enemy of 
liberty and progress, but their home and goal. i 

It 1s surely a providentially significant coincidence that the very 
period when this doctrine of the unity of life is making this new 
emphasis of faith possible should be the time when so many other 
circumstances contribute to the same end, such as the opening of 
universities, with the wonderful effect of that upon the standard of 
education for the Free Church ministry ; the widespread and scientific 
study of history, especially sacred history; the shrinkage of the world 
through the improvement in means of communication; the new 
feeling of international co-operation; and the increasing interest in 
the study of comparative religion. I believe that every one of these 
circumstances has contributed to make possible and actual the appli- 
cation of the Free Church mind to the truth of the “corporate life 
“in religion’—in other words, to prepare the way for a true doctrine 
of the one Church of Jesus Christ. ; 

And I further believe that when once the meaning and value of 
the organic unity of all Christian life has domesticated itself in the 
Free Church mind, and then only, will Free Churchmen draw nearer 
to their Anglican brethren in appreciation of what is so integral a part 
of Anglican Christianity—the sacramental spirit and of the stimuli 
of sacramental ideas. Free Churchmen will need some expression for 
the faith which is slowly taking shape among them to-day, and I 
believe they will find it in the Holy Communion, conceived, it may 
be, more distinctly than it has been as a collective act of the Church, 
and that not the local church in itself, but as the representative and 
servant of the one Christian brotherhood throughout the world, 
drawing its life from Him who gave, and gives still, His life for us. 
I pray that I may not be misunderstood. Anything like conversion 
to belief in magical processes in the sacramental side of religion is 
unthinkable among Free Churchmen. What is in my mind is their 
making their way (as I believe devout Anglicans are making their 
way along different but converging lines) to a wider and fuller inter- 
pretation of the Holy Eucharist, through a better-informed and 
humbler and moré grateful appreciation of the reality of that organic 
Christian life of which it is at once the symbol and the Heaven-sent 
nourishment. 

Let this only come, and I feel sure that many now active causes 
of disunion will in sheaves fall away and cease to be operative. Could 
the sacramental idea but come to its own, as men like Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, no less than Moberly and Gore, have longed and worked that 
it should, could it be a rallying centre, as our national flag has become 
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to us as sins how sisi would fall Sway! At this moment, fast 
we see two concurrent amazements. The sacramentalist, to whom the 
sacramental life in “its richness and beauty and mysterious intimacy 


`“ with all that lies behind the veil,” is the very holiest source of his 


“ spiritual strength, looks with amazement on his Free Church brothet,; 


who appears to him to have cut himself off from the most powerful 


` of the stimuli of religion. The Free Churchman, on thé other hand, 


- 


is amazed that what seems to hım a form of cultus magical and ° 
unethical ghould be thought a legitimate development of an idea in 


. the mind pf Christ. 


I believe that both these amazements and their causes will be; 
dissolved and replaced by true and mutually respectful fellowship 
when the truth of the One Body of Holy Life deriving itself from God 
in Christ has come to take the place it was designed to take in the 
life of both Anglican and Free Churchman. 

You will see then, brethren, in what direction at least one man 
looks for a rapprochement between the Established and non- 


‘" Established communions in England.. 


I have no faith in mutual concessions, or in the ignoring of 
differences, any more than I believe that a kind of epidemic of 
smiling ggniality will cure the ills of our unhappy schisms. I look 
for one thing only to do it—penetrating deeper into the truth that God 


_‘is teaching us-on all hands by His Spirit. 


‘This spirit of teachableness, of anxiety to learn, is the true correc- 
tive, I believe, of the exaggerations of denominational fidelity. What 
truth has been gained or effective witness borne by a denorhination’s 
life and achievements no man is to turn from, or be ashamed of, or 
surrender. But he is surely to take seriously the incompleteness of 
our religious knowledge, and of the power of any denommation or 
all denominations to render as yet explicit the whole truth. “I refuse 
“to limit my patriotism,” said one of your most brilliant statesmen, 
on whose patriotism no man has ever cast a doubt, but whose literary 
and artistic and religious interests are as conspicuous as his political, 
“T refuse to limit my patriotism to an Empire which contains neither 
“Rome, Athens, nor Jerusalem.” So is one’s ecclesiastical patriotism 
surely. to hold itself ready for an expansion which is not surrender, 


| but only a belief in the greatness of God and in the excess of His' 


truth over that which we have absorbed of it or can at any time 
absorb. ' 

Now I think that the truth into which it is for the ends of reunion 
supremely important that we should further penetrate and grow—and 
if we have this teachable and expansive loyalty to our heritage, we 
may all alike, Anglicans and Free Churchmen, grow into it—is the 
truth of the unity of the whole body of redeemed life in Christ, in 
heaven and on earth. ' Meditation on that, and the quest of fitting 


~expression of it in worship and life, are the first steps to reunion. 
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Put, therefore, into definite suggestions, my reading of the situation 
comes to this: ; 

(1) That we should unite in studying and then teaching to our 
people the truth that the Lord’s Supper is the Sacrament of Christian 
unity ; that in it the whole Church, as represented for the time being 
by the local group of worshippers, takes part in an act of holy recog- 
nition of the Sacrifice which has been, and is, the root and ground, 

° as well as the Zaw and sustenance of its life; that the Eucharist stands 
as a Holy Remonstrance against disunion, and is a symbolic, solemn 
and prophetic rehearsal of the Unity that is to be; that in its sacred 
fellowship all temporary and subordinate distinctions vanish, as indeed 
many would hold that.the “very antitheses of outward and inward, 
“matter and spirit, heavenly and earthly, vanish.” 

Observe, my first point is to preach thus: let the sacrament of our 
Lord’s body and blood be not less associated in our people’s minds 
with the circumference than with the centre of redeemed life. It is 
of no use to proceed otherwise at first than by way of the education 
of the public mind and feelmg. . 

(2) But, next, can anything be done toward freeing the Holy 
Eucharist from denominational limitations? A 

I am hampered here by my ignorance of the rules and.dliscipline 
obtaining in your churches. But (to begin with Free Clfurchmen) 
if we have used in the past certain devices in connexion with the 
Communion which were based on the idea that the congregation met 
at the Communion in a specially private and organised way; if we 
have used cards or tokens which have given the idea of a guarded 
entrance and a privileged admission, has not the time come when we 
should reconsider this matter? Might it not be well to dispense with! 
these things, so painfully misunderstood as restrictive and preferential > 
I do not believe that any real interest of Church discipline would be 
menaced by the abolition of these things. I have in my own pastorate ' 
utterly abolished them, and the celebrations of the Communion are 
attended by a far greater number of persons than the entire member- 
ship of my church. 

As to the Anglican Church, I can say nothing except that I can 
see some of the difficulties by which a movement to release the Holy 
Supper from ecclesiastical restrictions is beset. But are they really 
insuperable? Are we to accept as final the position that it is not 
and never will be possible for the Church of England, without 
weakening on principles which she may feel important, to invite Free 
Churchmen to her Communion? 

We have probably all of us read with deep interest the striking 
proposals, in this connexion, of the Bishop of Lebombo. But this 1s 
not for us here to discuss; it is enough meanwhile to know that the 
problem has.risen over the horizon of the Anglican mind ; and, as one 
of the most brilliant of the Church’s coming theologians has recently 
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‘sarc “no nobler beginning of the task of knitting together the body 
“of Christ can be thought of than the conversion of what is now a’ 
“symbol of separation into what it once was, and what it was intended 

“to be, a sacrament of unity.” 

(3) Meanwhile, might we not more frequently pray for one another 
—I mean in church? 
` I do not know how this is to be done within the limits of the 
Anglican liturgy, for whose prayers, however, deploring our unhappy 
divisions and schisms, and entreating for the return of godly union 
and concord, we are so thankful. But surely into the freer services 
of our Nonconformist Churches intercessory prayer for the Church of 
England as such might be more generally introduced, while we pray 
for the Free Churches and thank God for their recent miraculous 
drawing together? 

I have been amazed at the grateful surprise which t the introduction 
of this prayer into my own service has caused, both among Anglicans 
and Free Churchmen. I have been again and again told that people 
had never heard the national Church prayed for in any Free Church. 
Surely that at least need not be. è 

And reverting here for the moment to the Lord’s Supper, ae 
no Church can observe without some liturgical element, I wonder if 


. we might not all agree to use at the Communion service this exquisite 


prayer from the Didaché: 
“As the broken bread was scattered upon the mountains and being 
“gathered together became one, so may Thy Church be gathered 


'. “together from the ends of the earth into Thy kingdom, for Thine 


Cai 


“is the glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.” 
I know that the sentiment of this prayer is expressed in the prayers 
at the close of the Anglican Communion Service; but perhaps the 


‘recentness of the discovery of this prayer and its gréat antiquity may 


one day. secure for it admission into our services, Anglican and Free 
Church alike. 

(4) And my final suggestion is this: that we should search brain 
and heart to secure our own return to a devout and awed appreciation 


' of the Cross. I cannot but think that the Churches drift apart when 


the hold upon the Cross of any great body of Christian thought 
slackens, and that the Churches draw near when there is a wide- 
‘spread recognition—I would rather say awe—of the infinite obligation 
under which we stand to our crucified Lord. 

‘In the first chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians St. Paul 
significantly links together a fresh consciousness of the possession of 
redemption through Christ’s blood with an appreciation of the mystery 
-of the gathering together in the fulness of time of all things in 
Christ. The mystery of Christian unity is closely allied to the 
mystery of our redemption; and the alliance abides. A? the Cross, 
in the presence of amazing, unmerited grace, we do shed something 


\ 
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of the proud temper that generates disunion; while we thrill (as 
St. John, as St. Clement, as Hermas did) to the thought of the vast 
range of the incidence of that great love-in-sacrifice, and of the unity 
it gives to the great body of redeemed life now grown incorporate 
in Christ, the life of our sacred Mother, the one holy Church, within 
whose life our own little life lies now embosomed. 


G. A. JOHNSTON Ross. 
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DETLEV VON LILIENCRON. 


INGULARLY httle notice was taken in the English press of 

the death of Detlev von Lilencron. Germany took nearly as 

little of the death of Swinburne three months before. Yet each was 

by far the foremost lyric poet in his own country, and one of the 

three or four in contemporary Europe. Perhaps the moral of both 

episodes is merely that the work of a lyric poet, which can only be 

appreciated in its author’s language, takes longer to acquire an inter- 
national influence than any other form of art. 

German poetry is not so much read in England as it used to be. 
Even Goethe has lost his once great vogue (Schuller never had one 
in England); and there is an unhappy superstition that nothing in 
German since Heine matters. The truth is that nght through the 
nineteenth century the German lyric kept a very high position. It 
was, and is, the most typical literary form of Germany. No doubt 
the. individual poets have of late been smaller men (Liliencron is very 
far the greatest ın the last half-century). But German poetry owes 
less than any other to individuals. It is popular, in the sense in which 


- Burns is popular, and in which hardly any English poetry since 


Shakespeare has been. And it always bas grown in closest kinship 
to music, the other great art-product of the German nation. It can 
consequently be the work of many singers; and since’the Bismarckian 
consolidation of modern Germany, not a few races, classes, or sections 
of the people hitherto dumb have added their voices to it 
Liliencron himself stands rather outside the current. He is 
extremely individual. He had a strong, keen personality; he cared 
passionately for certain ideas; he was withal an astonishing virtuoso 


_ in verse. Like Swinburne he felt the need of revealing new music 


in, and imposing new fetters on, a language long used for poetry. 
He tabooed the easy half rhymes—Liede and trúbe, or Freude and 
Leide—which Goethe and Heine had accepted from folk-song; and 
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he wrote a witty Irttle skit on their use. Like his friend Hugo Wolf 
in music, he took the popular medium, song, and hked to banish its 
conventions, to alter its outlines, to mould: subtler forms, expressing 
more perfectly the inmost meaning of the artist. He was saved from 
overdoing this tendency by his soldierly robustness and his sincere 
concern with what he had to say. Some of his metrical exploits are 
not less remarkable than Swinburne’s; but he never (as Swinburne 
seems to have done) composed stanza after stanza simply to embody ` 
certain rhymes or achieve a certain metrical effect. The man always 
matters in him more than the artist, consummate artist though he be. 

Unlike nearly all modern German poets before 1870, Liliencron 
was a North German. He was born in 1844 on what was the 
northernmost fringe of the German race, at Kiel, then a small seaport 
‘ in Holstein. He was a Freiherr, a member (though not very rich) 
of the hereditary ruling squirearchy; and as early as possible he 
became an officer in the Prussian army. He belonged thus to that 
Junker class which has made Prussia what she is, and his youth was 
dazzled by the zenith of that class’s achievement, the making of the 
Empire.. He fought both in 1866 against Austria and in 1870 
against France, and was wounded in both campaigns. After the great 
war he lived in difficulties and disappointments as a captain on half- 
pay, and eventually obtained a post as forest-warden and dyke- 
surveyor (under the Prussian Crown) on the island of Pellworm and 
the Halligen, off the west coast of Schleswig. In this office he 
remained till 1887, when he finally gave himself up to literature. He 
then went to Altona, and subsequently to Alt-Rahlstedt, near 
Hamburg; so that the great bulk of his life was spent by or near the 
sea. His first great volume of lyrics, “‘Adjutantenritte,” appeared in 
1883. It had been preceded by a novel anc a volume of stories, and 
it was followed, at roughly annual intervals, by five plays, and more 
stories. In 1889, 1890, and 1893 appeared fresh lyrical poems, and . 
in 1896 “ Poggfred,” an “epic.” The closing years of his life were 
relatively unproductive, though his total output, including plays and 
novels, was large. He was not a great play-wright, nor a great 
novelist, but his lyrical power enabled him to write passages of much 
distinction in nearly all his books. In the lyrics this power takes its 
natural course. Among them should really be included his “epic” 
poem, “Poggfred ”— a brilliant lyrical medley of the most contrasted 
materials, tragedy and comedy, battle-pieces and idylls, genre- 
painting and landscape. It is written in the metre of “Don Juan,” 
and.shows perhaps more family likeness to that masterpiece than to 
any other long poem of modern Europe. But there are great 
differences between them; where Byron declaims, Liliencron sings, 
and his high spirits exhibit little of the Byronic cynicism. Such 
cynicism as there is in him is rather that of the reckless, full-blooded 
“superman” than that of the soured voluptuary. 
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The advent of his: “Adjutantenritte” in 1883 was a veritable 
trumpet-blast. .It synchronised with the first trumpet-blasts of 
Nietzsche, and: called men to the same resurrection. Germany before 
i870 bad reached an intellectual zmpasse. Hegel had carried the 
idealist. philosophy about as far as it seemed capable of going, and 


7 had bequeathed to his countrymen the legacy’ of the historical method, 


under which very valuable results were reaped, but which seemed in 
danger of stifling intellectual and spiritual life beneath the weight of 
its own massive,panoply. The war of 1870 and the commercial 
impetus which followed it interrupted this tendency, and about 1880 
came the definite revolt, in which Nietzsche and Liliencron were both 
leaders. This is not the place to discuss all its aspects, and winnow 
-its wheat from its obvious, chaff. Fundamentally and instinctively it 
embodies two valuable ideas—the reclaiming of the individual's 


' freedom from the pressure of modern environment, and' the reasser- 


' tion of the joy of life as against its burden. No doubt Liliencron’s 
glad, strong military heroes, when you analyse them, embody with 
this a good deal of the Bismarckian cult of sheer force ; no doubt the 
brutality, which he sometimes affects, goes much beyond a mere 
counterblast to the namby-pambyism of the romantic school. Con- 
sidering who the man was by birth and up-bringing, and what part 
he had personally played m the great movement which Bismarck and 


Moltke directed, who can wonder? What'is perhaps more surprising” 


is the comparative frequency with which the conservative and 

Bismarckian poet is driven by his artistic conscience and his ‘real 
human sympathy to appeal to our emotions of pity and tenderness, 
and our protest against injustice between man and man. Moreover, 
he is never guilty of that amateurrshness and those mistakes of pure 
ignorance’ which are so distressing in Nietzsche. The would-be 
philosopher fought his battle in a sphere for which he was very 
imperfectly equipped. Liliencronis equipment for the sphere in 
which he chose to fight—lyric poetry—was beyond cavil. 

A German who wanted to appraise him shortly would probably 
describe him as the perfector of the “realistic lyric.” In English 
poetry (of which Liliencron was a reader) we have some masterpieces 
of this, but not over many. In widely different ways Wordsworth’s 


“Teech Gatherer” and. his “Poor Susan,” Browning’s “Lost. 


“Mistress” and his “Youth and Art,” Cowper's “Castaway” and his 
“John Gilpin,” may serve as examples to show what I mean. A 
forerunner whose style Liliencron sometimes more directly recalls is 
Leconte de Lisle, though he never has the epic stature to which the 
great Frenchman attains in his grandest work, and, on the other hand, 
he imparts a personal savour and an epigrammatic tang which Leconte 
de Lisle ordinarily eschews. Another poet who, on a smaller scale, 
challenges superficial comparison js Mr. Kipling. In his soldier 
subjects, his ballad forms, and his outspoken cult of force. and virility 
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he is an obvious parallel; and’ it would be interesting to know if he 
had read him. There is between them, however, not only the 
disparity in technique and compass, but also a wide difference of 
temperament. Mr. Kipling has the materialism of the English 
middle-class, and his worship goes rather to the engineering type of 
man; the Freiherr von Liliencron is an aristocrat, and his idols are 
the fighter and the singer. 
Liliencron’s realism is very steady. He can describe details by 
fire-flashes just as brilliantly as Mr. Kipling, but he always attends to ` 
- the effect of his whole poem. In general he abhors the moralising, 
dear to Mr. Kipling’s Anglo-Saxon nafure, and fights shy of large 
abstract phrases. His method is to pick out and collocate the 
eloquent facts, and let them speak for themselves. It could be 
illustrated by countless instances. We will fake, as a good one, his 
striking ballad, called “ Midsummer in the Forest,” where he describes 
how a poor distracted artisan goes to the edge of the forest and hangs 
himself. Without a word of moralising, three ideas are hammered 
into us—the pity of it; the total failure of the victim’s fellow-men to 
throw him any sort of a life-line ; and the gay indifference of the forest,, 
which goes its own splendid way, unheeding that humanity should 
lose its path and beat its life out. All this is given not in so many 
words, but simply in a rapid succession of unexaggerated facts, driven 
in so cunningly that the pain is well-nigh intolerable. This is how 
it concludes :— 


“In hellen Glacés ein Herr vom Gericht, 
Der prüft, ob kein Raubmord, wie das seine Pflicht. 
Sie tragen die Leichnam in’s Siechenhaus, 
Und dann, wo kein Kreuz steht, im Feld hinaus. 


Da Niemand zuvor den Todten geseh’n, 

Erhalt er die Nummer dreihundert und zehn. - 
Dreihundert und neun schon liegen im Sand. 

Wer hat sie geliebt, wer hat sie gekannt? ”* 


Nothing could be better in its way than the grip of that last line, 
which taken by itself is so featureless and taken in its context com- 
municates such an infinity of pity and regret. ` One recalls such a last 
line as that of Wordsworth’s “ Poor Susan.” i 

But realism is only one of the two factors in the realistic lyric. 
The other is song, and here Liliencron’s intimacy with great music - 
and great musicians becomes important. He has am almost unique 


* Akid-gloved coroner, shiny and smart, 
Performa for him duly the coroner’s part. 
To the hospital next they carry the dead; 
Then off to a field,—unconsecrated. 


As no one before the deceased had seen, 

They gave him the number ‘Three hundred and ten.” 

Three hundred and nine there, with pand above them— 

Who was there that knew them, who was there to love them ? 


Pa 
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power of seizing the rhythm of modern things. Has anyone ever 
rendered so well that of a railway train?— . - 


“ Quer durch Europa von Western nach Osten 
Rittert und rattert die Bahnmelodie. 
i Gilt es die Seligkeit, schneller zu Kosten? 
Kommt es zu spát an im Himmelslogis? 
Fortfortfort Fortfortfort drehn sich die Räder 
Rasend dahin auf dem Schienengedder, 
Rauch ist der Bestie verschwindender Schweif, 
Schaffnerpfiff, Lokomotivengepfeif.’”’ * 


‘ 


Or consider the music of “Festnacht und Frihgang ”—a magnifi- 
cent dance, all whirl and life and colour, and then the lovers’ walk of 
two dancers that have left it, spell-bound in the tender dawn. Great 


. 0 skill he has too in writing poetry that musicians can compose. Take 


an eight-line poem—almost an epigram—like the following, called 
“Tn the Churchyard ” :— 


“Der Tag ging regenschwer und sturmbewegt,— 
Ich war an manch’ vergessenem Grab gewesen. 
' Verwittert Stein und Kreuz, die Krānze alt, 
Die Namen überwachsen, kaum zu lesen. i 


Der ‘Tag ging sturmbewegt und regenschwer, 
Auf allen Gräbern fror das Wort: Gewesen. 
Wie sturmestot die Sarge schlummerten, 

Auf allen Gräbern taute still: Genesen.” t 


An Enghshman skimming that hastily might see little in it; 
Tennyson, were he developing the same range of feeling, would 
spread himself over six or seven “In Memoriam” stanzas. But now 
study Brahms’ fine setting of it, and at once the magic appears—its 
crystalline compactness of structure, the depth and strength of every 
word, the inner logic of its emotional sequences. - We simply have 
‘not this art in modern England; whereas German poets have special 
‘advantages for it, much as Greek sculptors had for modelling the 
` figure—being surrounded familiarly by really fine song-music, as the 
` Greeks were by fine nudity. 
Liliencron’s stories are often based on his military experiences, but 
his purely military lyrics are not prominent. On the other hand his 
“experiences as forest-warden and dyke-surveyor off the Schleswig 


..* Right across Europe from east to west rattles and clatters the tune of the 
railway. Is it bliss that they race for? is it heaven’s mansions that they are over- 
due at? “On-on-on, On-on-on” whirl the wheels, madly pulsing along the arteries 
of iron ; smoke is the monster’s vanishing tail ; the guard whistles the engine screams. 


t The day set heavy with rain and wild with storm; I stood by many a forgotten 
grave ; weather-worn were stone and cross, the wreaths old, the names grown over,— 
hardly to be read. - 2 i 

The day set wild with storm and heavy with rain ; on every grave was frozen the 
word “Deparied.” As hough storm-dead the coffins slumbered on; on every grave 
it thawed silently to “ Healed.” [The verbal play is untranslatable]. 
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coast were of the utmost artistic value to him. Holstein and 
Schleswig, and for that matter much of East Prussia, aré flat lands 
with great barren stretches of heath and shallow lakes and marshes. 
Where Schleswig touches the North Sea, the waves have overflowed 
a large fringe of it, converting the plains into vast flats and sandbanks 
(Watten) covered at high tide, the lakes into lagoons, and the higher 
ground into islands. The principal islands, of which Pellworm is one, 
are protected by dykes and shelter strange isolated communities, some 
speaking Danish, some Frisian, some German, and some Plattdeutsch. 
The smaller islands (called Halligen) are not dyked, and stormy seas 
sweep right over them; they produce scanty herbage, and the 
inhabitants, who are daring sea-folk, live in small cabins built on 
artificial mounds. At low tide they are all linked up by ooze 
(Schlick) which 1s dangerous to cross. This stern lonely region—half 
land, half sea—with its vast expanses and vistas, its mists and clouds, 
its cold air and pale colouring, its dreary heaths, its pines and winter 
snow, is constantly present to the poet’s imagination. His set descrip- 
tions of it, as in the “ Haidebilder,” or the Lttle “Einsames Haus am 
“Aussendeich,” have an extraordinary magic; and often it enters as 
something more than a background—a sort of Greek chorus—to the . 
tale of human passion. Here is a sea-picture, from a sonnet 

sequence :— 


“ Es ebbt. Gemach dem Schlamm und Schlick umher 
Entragen alte Wracks und Besenbaken, 
Und traurig hüllt ein graues Nebellaken 
Die Hallig ein, die Watten, und das Meer 


Wie Gruss aus Griften ruft der Regenpfeifer, 
Hasslich herüber schreit das Méwenheer, 
Der seeentauchten Bank Besitzergreifer. 


Langweilig, öde gleisst das Wattenmeer, 
Gezwungen schlaft das Schiff, der Wellenschweifer, 
Und einsam ist die Erde, wiist und leer.’’* 


~ 

Liliencron is never more happily inspired than when he uses these 
effects of space and solitude—interminable ennui de la plaine—to 
set off the quick stirring of hope, or vengeance, or feat, or love by 
contrast. But such triumphs cannot be illustrated by short quotations. 


* Ebb-tide. Quietly out of mud and ooze. 
Arise the sea-marks of old wreck and weeds; 
And a gray pan of mist lugubriously 
Wraps the low isle, the sandbanks, and the sea . 


Like a tomb’s greeting sounds the plover’s call; 
The army of the gulls scream hideously, 

” Snatching possession of the emerging flats ; 
Tedious and empty gleams the sandbank sea ; 
The ship that roamed the billows swings asleep; 
The world is solitary, waste, and void. 


~ 
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Only one other German writer of note has handled this landscape— 
Theodor Storm. For ‘him Liliencron had a great regard :— 


“Du warst ein Dichter den ich sehr geliebt 
Und den ich lieben ‚werde bis ans Grab.’’* 


. This bare, gaunt, grandiose sternness and beauty of the North Sea 
is heard as a sort of pedal-bass in most of Liliencron’s poetry. The 
themes written above it are rapid and swift. At one time it is the 
fierce exultation of the elemental warrior. “Forth! forth!” he 
exclaims in a celebrated passage, “To battle and war, for man must 
“fight man!” And again more deliberately, “I was born for war, for 
“war is in the nature of things, is it not as old as the world? Know 
“that war and hatred, envy and spite, will only end when the world 
“ends.” At another time ıt is love—the merry downright love of the 
boisterous Northern conqueror, which now leaps and sparkles like a 
reckless mountain cascade, and now slips into pools of loveliest 
dreaming, but is seldom or never self-analysing or self-torturing. 


. Here is from “Poggfred,” a good example of his more luscious style: 


‘In dieses Lebens ewigen Kimmernissen 

Weiss ich ein Schloss, Chateau d’Amour genannt. 

Von Rosen rings umsponnen und Narzissen, 

Traumt dort ein einsam stilles Wunderland ; 

Tagüber lässt er tausend Fahne hissen, 

Scharlachen brennend wie der Herzensbrand ; ; 
Nachts, wenn im blauen Schein die Berge hängen, 
Horcht Eros kichernd auf den Marmorgängen. 


Und schöne Paare wandeln auf den Steigen, 

Von Amoretten selig überflogen ; 

Versteckte Lauben öffnen sich im Schweigen 

Von kleinen Silberwolken überzogen ; 

Ein Schumannlied von hundert sanften Geigen 

Klingt aus den Sälen durch die Säulenbogen ; 
Und schwarzverhillte, schwergeschiente Ritter 
Behiiten streng des Gartens gold’ne Gitter.” f 


* Thou wast a poet whom I dearly Joved 
à And whom I shall] love dearly till I die. 


+ Amid the eternal sorrows of this life 
I know a castle, called Chateau d'Amour : 
Encircled there by roses and narcissus 
A wanderland lies dreaming, lone and quiet. 
By day a thousand flags fly over it 
Burning with scarlet hke a burning heart; 
By night the mountains hang in moonlit azure, 
And Love in the marble corridors laughs listening, 


And on the stairs beautiful couples wander 

While Cupids flit above them blissfully ; 

Close-hiding leaves open themselves in silence 

With little silver clouds drawn over them ; 

A Schumann song a hundred strings play softly 
Sounds from the halls and through the pillared arches; 
And knights black-muffled, clad in heavy mail, 

Keep strict watch at the garden’s golden grille. 


s \ 
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On the loveliness of passages like these comment is needless. 
Their richness is all the richer by contrast with the Scandinavian 
saga-like tone which prevails in their author's work. But even 
within that sterner key he could write with a surpassing tenderness, 
an unexpected revelation of sentiment, recalling rather those extra- 
ordinary letters, compounded of romance and passion and Beet- ` 
hoven, which Bismarck wrote to his wife from his quarters outside 
bombarded Paris. Witness the following example, “The Windmill” : 


“ Der Blick aus unserm Fenster 
War'eine Wüste nur, 
Kein grünes Saatfeld zeigte ' 
Des Lebens frohe Spur. - 


Kein Haus, kein Baum war sichtbar 
Kein Berg im blauen Duft, 

Und keine Blumen mischten z 
Sich mit der Himmelsluft. 


Am End’ der öden Strecke, 
Weit uber Schutt und Sand, 
Steht eine kleine Mühle 
Fern, fern am Erdenrand. \ 


Der Fligel kreist geduldig, 
Er kreist wohl immerzu, 
Des Windes schneller. Athem 
Lässt selten ihn in Ruh. 


Mein Weib und ich, wir haben 
Am Fenster oft gelehnt, 

Wenn Hand in Hand wir sassen, 
Und wenn wir uns ersehnt. 


Im Frihlicht vor der Arbeit, 
Lag noch der Tag im Tau, 

Wir hielten nach der Mühle 
Vereint die erste Schau. 


Am Abend, eh’ der Schlummer 
Von neuem uns erquickt, 
Wir haben nach der Mihle i 
\ Die letzte Sicht geschickt. 


Und immer so die Mihle, 
Es gab nicht lieberen Ort, 
Es kam wie Trost und Grüsse, 
Wie Grtiss und Trost von dort. Si 


In einer Winterwoche 
War schwer mein Weib erkrankt, 

Die schwarze Graberblume ° 
Hat sich empor gerankt. 


Doch eh’ der Tod die Decken 
Um ihre Sinne schlug, 

Hat sie mein Arm umschlossen, 
Der sie an’s Fenster trug. 
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Die treuen Augen suchten 
Mihsam in Dämmerlicht 
Und ihre Lippen hauchten : 
‘“ Vergiss die Mühle nicht.” * 


In poems like these the realist Lıliencron goes back to the romantic 
school, and opens a door to sentiment which is characteristically and 


‘familiarly German; but in doing so he takes with him a strong 


breeze of reality to keep the romantic air fresh. 

‘Lihencron had certainly his measure of the Nietzschean scorn. 
There is a fine poem in which he apostrophises a vision of Frederic 
the Great, and applauds his misanthropy :— 


“‘Einsamer König, mir ein Gott, 
Ich sah an deinem Munde 
Den herben Zug von Stolz und Spott 
Aus deiner Sterbestunde. 


Denselben Zug, der streng und hart 
Verrat die Adelsgeister, 
i Der aus der Totenmaske starrt 
Bei jedem grossen Meister.” f 


But aristocrat though he was, he was no spoiled child of fortune. 
The income of a Prussian captain on half-pay was not much above 
starvation point; and his appointment on the Schleswig coast was 
not one that a man of his genius and lively disposition could have 
coveted, had anything better been available. These adversities were 


. blessings in so far as they saved Liliencron from being narrowed to a 


* The view from our window was a mere waste; not a field of green crops toshow 
life’s glad footstep. 
. Not a house, not a tree was in sight, not a mountain in the fragrant blue; not a 
flower mingled itself with the air of heaven. 

At the end of the desolate stretch, away across the rubbish and sand, stands a 
little windmill—far off at the world’s edge. 

Its vans revolve patiently, constantly revolve; the wind’s quick breath seldom lets 
it be at rest. 

My wife and I often leaned at the window, sitting hand in hand or longing after 


each other, 


At dawn, before work, when the dew lay still on the day, it was to the windmill 
that we cast our first glance together. 

At evening, ere slumber refreshed us anew, it was to the windmill that we 
turned our last look. 

And so it was always the windmill ; we loved no place better; it gave us comfort 
and greeting, greeting and comfort. 

Ina nee in winter my wife fell grievously ill; the black flower of the grave shot 
up on high, 2 

But ere death drew the veils over her senses, she clasped my arm that bore her to 


the window. 
Her faithful eyes sought it painfully in the twilight, and her lips breathed: 
“Remember the windmill.” 


ł_O lonely King, for me a God, I saw on your mouth the austere expression of 
pride and scorn from your dying houn: 

That same expression, strict and hard, which betrays the lordly spirits, and which 
looks fixedly from the death-magk of every great master. 


t 
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mere sympathiser with the successful and the strong. He has a 
lordly contempt for “ the mob,” for the low tastes and ephemeral aims 
of the people who flock to vulgar theatres, but he feels, much as a 
Tory of Scott’s type could, the wealth of essential human, interest in 
poor people’s lives. So too he exposes with a sort of zest the sham 
which human honours and titles become in the presence of Nature 
and at the touch of Time. In this vein is his well-known poem, 
“Thé New Railway,” in which some rough navvies dig a line across 
the grave of a forgotten grandee. Their coarse ears do not hear his 
disinterred skull protesting piteously his titles, his great embassy, his 
place in history; like Hamlet’s grave-diggers they play at loggats 
with it, and bestow his insignia and ornaments on the nearest barmaid. 

The fame of poets is perhaps less fleeting than that of ambassadors ; 
yet it, too, has its day. How will Liliencron’s stand a century hence? 
On the whole it seems likely to stand high. From generation to 
generation in Germany, since her literary re-awakening, the lyric has 
been her most representative and typical hterary product; and it still 
is so, for though great names may be fewer, its two strong bases— 
popular understanding and a close alliance with great music—remain. 
Of the lyrists since 1870 Liliencron towers easily above the rest; and 
his work has just those qualities—brevity, lucidity, intensity, and 
impeccable form—which, though they do not exhaust the possibilities 
of merit in literature, are its surest passports to immortality. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 
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HEN unemployment has laid its gaunt finger on a man,— 
though the heart-breaking search for work, the haunting 


, anxiety about the future, may not at once shake his fortitude or 


sap his energy,—gradually, imperceptibly, he feels his self-respect 
slipping away from him, that most precious, at the same time most 
intangible of his possessions, all of which have to be sacrificed in 
the progress downhill. . 

A London theatre fireman told me once—his story haunts me 
still—of a man who used to come each morning to the court where 
the stage-door was situated to perform his morning toilet, prior to 
setting out on the day’s tramp after the job he never found. He 
had the appearance of a City clerk, this out-of-work, and he brought 


with him daily from his night’s resting-place on an Embankment 
. bench a frock-coat wrapped in a newspaper, with a celluloid shirt- 


front and collar. Having begged a tin of water from the kindly 
fireman, he proceeded to shave himself there on the gallery steps 
with a little safety-razor which he kept concealed behind a loose 
brick. This lasted for about a week; then one day the frock-coat 
was gone, but the out-of-work still had his daily shave till the razor 
went the way of the rest of his belongings. Now and again after 
that my fireman friend had a glimpse of a wolf-like figure, unshorn 
and dirty, with tattered overcoat buttoned tightly up to the chin, 
shuffling down the court; but the early morning visits ceased, for 
the man’s self-respect was gone; he was ashamed to show himself 
to his quondam acquaintance. Then from a tramp, sleeping actually 
beneath a coverlet of snow, whom the fireman rooted up one bitter 


- night during the heavy snowfall in London last winter, my friend 
-learnt that his early-morning visitor had quietly dropped over the 


' Embankment a few nights before. “ You see, sir,” said my informant 


philosophically, “once they loses their self-respec’ they’re goners.” 
He was right. 


` 
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At present; when. the unemployed problem ıs a dark blotch on 
the fair fame of our great cities, 1t would be presumptuous to expect 
people to tackle the question from its abstract side, seeing that 
little or nothing has been done to grapple with its concrete com- 
plexity in the shape of so many thousand starving men, women 
and children. But the fact remains that the bowl of soup and the 
hunk of bread distributed indiscriminately at midnight do nothing 
to restore to a man what he has lost, perhaps through no fault of 
his own, or to make him feel that unemployment in itself is not 
necessarily disgraceful or lowering. The ideal solution of the 
problem lies in a combination of relief, physical and moral. This 
is what Berlin is doing for her unemployed, and this is what should 
be the object of the scheme of the President of the Board of Trade. 

Unostentatiously, simply, without pauperisation or extravagance, 
and, again, without mggardliness, the Germans have started at the 
right end of the stick. In connection with their admirable system 
of State msurance of the working classes an institution 1s being 
carried on whereby the evils and sufferings resulting from unemploy- 
ment are reduced to what is, after all the multiplex circumstances 
of the case have been duly weighed, a humanly rational minimum. 
This institution is the Berlin Labour Exchange—to give it its official 
title, “ Central-Verein fur Arbeits-Nachweis.” 

With characteristic thoroughness the Germans have gone right to 
the heart of things For those practical brains that evolved the idea 
of this labour market the situation was absolutely clear. To modern 
Germany, making giant strides forward along the path of progress, 
a decade of years means all the distance which elsewhere lies between 
the era of the horse-drawn street car and the motor omnibus of 
to-day. Yet even in those days, very long since on this calculation, 
when the Labour Exchange first came into being, the unemployed 
problem existed, and gave abundant signs that its acuteness would 
increase with the expansion of industry and trade in the young 
Empire of twenty years ago. With eyes directed unswervingly 
ahead, those early pioneers, undeterred by any considerations save 
those of a purely utilitarian nature, saw that there was a link missing, 
the link between employer and employee—between Arbeitgeber and 
Arbeitnehmer. To abolish unemployment they knew to be impos- 
sible, but to diminish its extent by meeting the demand for labour 
with a satisfactory supply, and relieve the inevitable sufferings of 
the workman thrown out of a place, they felt to be not only pea 
but practicable and feasible; and they proved it. 

They forged the missing link. They created a centre lena 
for the benefit of the out-of-work; but, having secured control of 
the supply, as far as lay in their power, they were able, by skilful 
manipulation, to attract the demand. They made it their aim to 
satisfy all sides. They did not allow themselves to be influenced 
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by sentiment; any man was good enough for. their mèdiation, what- 
ever his politics, his qualifications, his past or present. If he were 
fit to do the work he claimed he could do, he stood an-equal chance , 
with the rest of getting the posts to be disposed of. The fluctuations 
of the Jabour market, the depression of a bad trade year, are chances 
beyond the control of any one organisation, but it is the merit of 


. the Berlin Labour Exchange to have shown the way to the rest of 


the world in bringing the vast problem of unemployment down to a ° 


' practical basis, where the out-of-work is given a real chance before 
_ going under from despair, lack of opportunity, or sheer physical 


exhaustion. 
The Exchange began in a very small way in the year 1883, when 


„it took possession of five arches under the Elevated Metropolitan 


Railway of Berlin, on the east side of the city, as registry offices 


©. for unskilled workers of both sexes, and for the locksmiths, plumbers 


aud painters. Then, when the development of social legislation in 
Germany brought the State insurance of workmen, the Central- 
Verein gladly availed itself of a provision in the sickness and debility 
legislation whereby the State Insurance Offices might invest their 


_ -funds in institutions carried on in the interests of the State-insured 


classes. The National Insurance Institute (Landes-Versicherungs- 
“Anstalt) agreed to erect a building for a Labour Exchange at a 
cost of £55,000, for which the Central-Verein, on the Berlin Muni- 
cipality guaranteeing an annual subsidy of £1,000, agreed to pay 


- rent equivalent to the low interest of 24 per cent. A site was chosen 


in the centre, or business section, of Berlin, in the Gormann-Strasse, 
not far from the Bourse, and the Labour Exchange was opened in 
its present form in 1902 In the five years which have been reviewed 
in the annual reports since that date the growth of business has 
increased, and with it the current expenses. As the number of 
applications has risen from 42,829 in 1902 to 158,098 in 1907, so 
have the working expenses swelled to £5,000, while the municipal 


_ subsidy has been increased to £3,000, the difference of £2,000 in 
expenditure being covered by registration fees and the contributions 
of the trade umions associated with the Exchange. 


The organisation of the exchange is quite loose. It is at all times 
ready to allow separate trade registry offices to merge with it, or to 


\join forces, while retaining their independence. Apart from the 


important department maintained for unskilled workers, the following 
trade unions, guilds and registry offices, with their numerous sub- 
divisions and branches, are associated with it: painters, plumbers, 
locksmiths, upholsterers, washerwomen and laundresses, municipal 
workmen, female workers in the linen industry, and bookbinders. 
The administration is in the hands of a board of twenty-one, which 
is assisted by a special executive committee composed of employers 
and employees attached to each trade represented at the Exchange. 


ra 
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This executive is selected for the employers by the guilds, for the 
_ employees by the apprentices’ committees and the trade unions. ‘In 
this arrangement les one of the chief points of the organisation’s 
strength. The actual working officials of each branch in the 
Exchange are masters and men, who have, consequently, a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions of the branch, and make valuable use of 
it in distributing the vacant posts among the applicants. The 
executive for unskilled workers is chosen from among the members | 
of the Industrial Court (Gewerbegericht). 

The Labour Exchange is housed in á very large brick building, 
four storeys high, which is divided into two wings, the quarters for 
unskilled labour (accommodating 2,000 persons) and for skilled and 
female labour (holding another 2,000). It is open from 7 am. to 
6 pm. in summer and from 8 am. to 6 pm. m winter 
to all and sundry, without discrimination and with but one 
condition—namely, that the applicant shall be in a position 
to pay the twenty pfennigs (24d.) charged as the registration fee. 
For employers no charge is made. In so far, then, as the institution’ 
is supported by the parties using it the burden falls on the workmen, 
an arrangement which may seem, at the first blush, to be unfair, and 
to confirm the Socialist teaching that all capitalist social legislation 
is based on the exploitation of the proletariat. But as a matter of 
fact—never a strong point in Socialist arguments—the arrange- 
ment rests on very sound reasoning. As long as unemployment 
exists the supply is there, but the demand has to be fostered and 
cherished. The organisers felt that anything in the nature of the 
smallest formality, as far as the employers were concerned, was to 
be deprecated as tending to jeopardise absolutely free recourse to 
the labour market; while, on the other hand, a nominal fee was 
necessary to help to cover the deficit and at the same time to prevent 
the Exchange being used by never-works and loafers to the exclusion 
of the genuine work-seekers. 

The Labour Exchange is not only a market where men and jobs 
are handled like stocks and shares; it is also an unemployed club, 
where the out-of-work, instead of skulking with his fellows from 
place to place, an eyesore to the city and a standing menace to the 
public safety, as is the case elsewhere, can have the use of spacious, 
airy tooms, well lighted and well warmed, free access to newspapers 
and books and games, with a good canteen and hot and cold baths 
at his disposal at nominal charges. While he waits for the work to 
come to him he can have his boots patched and his clothing set in 
order. , He sees many, very many, other men in the same pass as 
himself, some better, others worse off; yet their company in com- 
paratively congenial surroundings tends rather to whet his energy 
than to depress him There is also the additional advantage in the 
chance of hearing of work from the other members of the club. 
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For the trifling sum of twenty pfennigs the unemployed workman 
becomes a member for three months, or until he has-found work, if 


' .he is suited, before that period has elapsed. If: he belongs to a 


trade union, as nearly all German workmen do, which is a subscriber 
to the Exchange, he will be absolved from all payment. g 
The heart of the Exchange is the Central Bureau. This is the 
registration centre for the class from which by far the most numerous 
' applications for work emanate—namely, the unskilled labourers. 
This is the type of unemployed with which the inhabitants of great 
cities are principally acquainted. It is this class which consistently 
swells the tanks of the unemployed, for its work is fitful, and seldom, 
.if éver, enduring, and its character is so heterogeneous, its scope so 
all-embracing, that it includes men of all ages, kinds and conditions. 
The Bureau has a pigeon-hole opening on to the lobby of the 
Exchange, and on the other side a door giving on the great hall, 
which is at the same time the floor of the unskilled market and the 
main club-room. 

The out-of-work, on entering the lobby, hands in at the pigeon- 
hole his legitimation papers, together with his fee of twenty. pfennigs, 
and receives in return a form containing precise questions: name, 
age, married or single, how long out of work; duration of last employ- 
‘ment, nature of work, wages. The form is perforated down the 
centre, and both halves bear a number. The question form, duly 
' filled up, is filed in the Bureau records, and the applicant receives 
the other half, while his registration number is noted in a book; in 
which his subsequent attendances are entered on his reporting him- 
self in person at the Bureau. Here, too, is the centre for applications 
from employers, for whose convenience printed forms are ready, with 
a list of questions as to the number of hands required, the nature 
of the work, the wages offered, and any other details. But more 
often than. not the telephone is used, and a conversation some- 
thing like the following takes place: “Meyerfeld and Company, 
“Nettelbeck Strasse, furniture movers. We want ten men imme- 
“diately for five days? work at three marks a day. Can you let us 
“have them without delay?” Without even glancing at the books - 
the Bureau staff know how many heavy-weight porters there are 
registered out of work, which of them are married, which are in 
desperate straits, which are most reliable and likely to give satisfaction. 
These clever organisers learn to read a lot in their minute's daily 
conversation with applicants at the little pigeon-hole. Picking up a 
dozen or more registration slips from this book or that, one of the staff 
- will disappear through the glass door into the hall, returning in a 

: minute or two to take up the telephone receiver and say: “ Sorry we 

“ can’t do more than eight good men to-day. They will take trolley-car ` 
“No. 54, and be with you in eighteen minutes.” -That conversation 
means that the wolf will be kept from the door of eight homes for 
ten days at least! 
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Human nature is always interesting, and a centre where it flows 
together as-at the Berlin Labour Exchange possesses a peculiar 
fascination. One feels that one has a finger on the pulse of the’ 
lower classes when one spends a few minutes in the hall of the’ 
unskilled unemployed. It is a great big place, holding 1,400 people, 
with a gallery running all round, the walls pierced with spacious 
windows. It exactly resembles a stock exchange. Here on’ rows 
of benches they sit, talking, chatting, smoking, the proletariat of the 
unemployed. Some are young and courageous, full of jokes and 
laughter, some are middle-aged and silent, their thoughts engrossed 
with the cauchemar of old age ever before them. Many of the faces 
tell their own tale—alcohol, illness, sloth, or just sheer bad luck ; 
while there are men there who, if they are not rogues, might, as one 
of Dickens’ characters has it, take an action for libel against their 
countenances. But there ıs no sign of the wolf in these faces; one 
has the feelmg that to these men unemployment is but a passing 
phase; they are “resting,” as the actors say, and spending their 
leisure at their club. Their clothes are for the most part decent ; 
none of them are foul-mouthed, and not only are many of .them 
carefully shaven, but the majority of them surprisingly clean. For 
a man who comes to the Exchange would be ashamed to appear 
before his fellows in the tatterdemalion garb of a Thames Embank- 
ment denizen, so he employs the shifts of decent indigence, and 
relies on a pennyworth from the Exchange tailor or bootmaker to 
supplement his own or his wife’s modest efforts. 

The men are divided up into sections indicated by sign-posts, which 
also bear the name of the month of application, so as to facilitate 
the work of the Bureau in apportioning out the offers received by | 
order of precedence of application. One group, from the nature of 
its work, is naturally better groomed than another, but the whole. 
gathering—the average attendance is from 700 to 800—makes the 
most profound impression on the stranger accustomed to the grisly 
horrors of unemployment in the United States or England. Some 
of the men are playing chess or draughts (cards are prohibited) ; 
others are reading or listening to one of their number expounding 
his political views with eager gestures. Here is a man, a road- 
mender by his appearance, seated at the barrier of the tailor’s shop, 
which abuts on the hall. He is literally a sans culotte, for the tailor 
is busily engaged in patching his corduroy trousers. A little farther 
along the wall is the canteen bar, where for thirty pfennigs (3344y 
a man can have a satisfying meal, winding it up with a cigar. For 
ten pfennigs he will get two rolls, for another ten a big slice of liver 
sausage, and for the remaining two nickels a glass of beer and a 
cigar. 

Suddenly a rippling movement runs along the waiting ranks; the 
Bureau door has opened, and the word passes from mouth to mouth, 
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“Der Inspektor! ” This is the courteous Herr Steffen, Inspector of 
the Labour Exchange and head of the Bureau. He comes over to 
the elevator men’s group. Instantly there is a hush; the genial 
inspector smiles benignantly on the men. He has three vacancies 
for elevator men at a big electrical factory—what offers? Three 
or four numbers are shouted; one man asks in what department the 
lift jobs are situated? The position seems to be unpopular, for on 
the inspector giving the desired information there is a disdainful , 
laugh, and one man takes back his applıcation. Another man holds 
up his hand. “No, no,” says the inspector, “ what about the last job 
“Wwe got you You wouldn't stay there, my friend, and let us in. 
“You will have to wait a little now” A few minutes’ informal talk 
and a selection of candidates marches across to the Bureau, where 
the final choice is made as a result of a closer cross-examimation of 
the men. It may be remarked here that married men are given 
preference over bachelors, and of the married men those with 
children are favoured. Often and often when the Exchange 
authorities see a man in genuine distress, some poor fellow who 
attends the market day after day without result, or who, through 
pure inefficiency or sheer hard luck, cannot keep the jobs obtained 
` for him, they interest themselves to get him relief from the parish 

administration, a recommendation which is extremely valuable to 

the out-of-work. 

When the final selection of men for the work in question has been- 
made, the consignment is despatched to. the employer with what is 
nothing more nor less than an invoice describing the goods delivered, 
and offering to forward another batch of Arbeitnehmer should the 
present prove unsatisfactory. In the latter event the employer has 
only to refund the men their fares from the Exchange (this is not 
obligatory, but is the unwritten law).and state on the back of the 
invoice his reasons for non-acceptance of the delivery, and further 
wishes. 

In the skilled labour wing the proceedings are much the same, 
` only, owing to the sub-division of trades and branches of trades, 
_ there is a smaller attendance, and the conditions are even more 

informal. To simplify the conduct of business the registration 
bureaux are only open at certain fixed hours for the different branches 
of each trade. Next to the metal industry that of the wood-workers is 
the largest trade in Berlin. It includes carpenters, French polishers, 
~wood-carvers, window-fitters, to mention only a few of its sub- 
divisions. These registration bureaux are carried on by the trade 
unions, the wealth and influence of which will be understood when 
it is stated that there are over two million organised workmen in 
the German Empire. The staffs of these bureaux are taken from 
| the employers and the employees. Thus, for instance, the two 
courteous officials who showed the writer over the registration office 
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of the Bookbinders’ Union, which includes -the pasteboard workers, 
box-makers, etc, were a bookbinder master and a bookbinder work- 
man.“ Both had worked all their lives in Berlin, and both had 
accordingly a close and intimate knowledge of the conditions at-the 
different factories and places of employment. They knew where 
they were sending the applicarits, whether this employer paid trade 
union prices, whether that had an evil reputation for the treatment 
of his men, and could therefore use their own judgment in picking 
the candidates. Both these officials, as well as the majority of the 
unemployed bookbinders at the Exchange, were, it may be observed, 
Social Democrats ; but in this beehive there is no place for politics ; 
if a man belongs to the union no questions are asked—at least, not 
at the Exchange. The trade unionists have no fees to pay; the 
unions contribute a lump sum of £40 a year each as one payment 
for all members. 

What strikes gratefully on the visitor acquainted with German 
ways is the entire absence of all formality. On every side there is 
evidence of a striving to do away with red tape, to substitute for the 
letter that ‘killeth the spirit that giveth life. A mechanism as intri- 
cate as that of the Labour Exchange appears to be offers undreamt-of 
opportunities to the Prussian bureaucrat to wallow in oceans of ink 
spreall over reams of be-eagled paper. But the jack-boot and sabre 
have not yet crossed the threshold of the market in the Gormann- 
Strasse; I believe bureaucracy would shrivel up and wither away 
before the fresh wind of enterprise and commonsense that pervades 
the place. Even party differences, which make their way into every 
walk of life in Germany, are absent; the fight between capital and 
labour, between the bourgeoisie and Social Democracy, has to wait 
outside in the Gormann-Strasse while the workman is finding work 
on the market. Strikes and their consequences have no terrors for 
the practical humanitarians of the type of Inspector Steffen. “If 
“we know that there is a lock-out at some works from which we 
“have received an application for hands,” he says, “we tell’ the 
“intending applicants exactly how things are, and with that we have 
“done our duty. It is for the men to decide for themselves.” _ 

Youths under sixteen are kept apart from the men, and the female 
workers have also quarters for themselves. The registration offices 
of the Arbettnehmerinnen are almost the most interesting department 
of the whole Exchange, largely owing to the model system which 
there prevails. It is not a system based on tickets and forms, but. 


‘on a heart of gold and a Napoleonic brain. Louis XIV. said, 


“L’Etat cest moi.” Let the worthiness of the object’ excuse the 
triteness of the quotation when I say, “Le système c'est Fräulein 
“Klausner! ” 

‘Fraulein Klausner is the head of the Women’s Section of the 
Berlin Labour Exchange. With the assistance of a secretary, a lady 
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attendant aia a telephone, she deals, with what appears to be 
ridiculous , ease, with the. 26,000 applications for. work received 
annually. In 1907 she managed to fill, of this number, Moco 
positions. Here is Fraulein Klausner at work. 

A long, narrow room, with a low ceiling; benches running at 


. right angles to the side walls, with an aisle down the middle. On 


the right* are seated ‘the charwomen and washerwomen, a world- 
weary, weather-beaten band, with sackcloth aprons, with the 
indescribable black headgear of their class the world over, and blouses 


„faded with much washing. Some have needlework, some babies, 


some both, some neither. All are patient, expectant, and discuss in 
undertones~the virtues or vices of their spouses, their children or 
prospective children, or narrate with a wealth of anecdote and breezy 
detail their ailments or those of their friends. To the left are the 
factory hands, pretty, coquettish, anemic, young, old. On benches 
against the wall are the girls under fifteen, some almost children, 
cadettes in the army of workers. 

Fräulein Klausner, clad in a big print apron enveloping her neat 
black dress, occupies'a raised desk at the end of the room, her 
secretary on one side, the telephone on the other. Before her are - 
piles of slips—offers of work. Picking up one, she reads, “ Artificial . 
“ flower-making, Dresdener-Strasse.. Fifteen marks (a week).” There 
is a rush, and five girls—three quite young, two older—come forward 
with their registration tickets. -The manageress knows them all by 


- name, where they live, and where they have worked. Hardly 


pausing for ‘breath, she dismisses one applicant with the remark that 
the latter’s lodgings are too far from the place of work; to another 
she ‘says, with a little sigh of regret, that the firm only cares to 
employ young girls; a third she rejects as unreliable; the fourth 
as unfit; and-the fifth gets the place.- Before the girl has time, to 
open her mouth Fraulein Klausner raps out, “You live in the 
“Brunnen-Strasse, so you-can take car 34, change at the Leipziger- 
“ Strasseor walk—it’s only a short distance.” And the question is 
se within a minute, without a glance at a book or a map. 
Meanwhile a fresh batch of girls has come up after a place in a 


' picture-postcard factory—ten marks a week; a moment later the 


telephone whirrs, and Fräulein Klausner -notes down two blouse- 
ironers wanted at once—a week’s job. At the same moment a 
scared-looking youth appears at the door: Schmidt and Levy want 
box-finishers on piecework prices. Within thirty seconds the place 
in front of the desk is crowded by a jostling throng. But this 
wonderful pirl—if the indiscretion be pardoned, I should like to 
venture the guess that she is not nearly thirty yet—with a word 
here, a direction there, eliminates the inefficient, cross-questions the 
promising candidates, and in another sixty seconds those three offers 
are settled, and the secretary’s pen is racing over the paper filling 
in the necessary forms. j 
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But there is no harshness in this method of business. Fraulein 
a kind word for all, and has the interest of the girls at heart. 
o, she will.not let a girl accept a place at a starvation wage when 
she knows the applicant is worth, and can get, better employment. 
She is idolised by ‘the ‘women. unemployed, who regard her as one 
of themselves. She has visited all the important factories in Berlin, 
some of which employ thousands of female hands—for iftstance, in 
the electric light industry. She knows where the girls are well 
treated and where they are.exposed to’ slavery and often worse. The 
authorities know her and have confidence in her, frequently asking 
her advice. She knows the price of work from scrubbing doorsteps 
to blowing glass. In the afternoons she is managing the domestic 
servants’ employment agency, where there are four times as many 
situations as applicants, and where the mistresses come to be 
inspected by the servants. In a women’s State Fraulein Klausner 
would be Prime Minister. In these days of male suffrage and man- 
made laws she gives up her life to lightening the life of her working 
sisters, and five minutes’ conyerainon with her makes more impres- 
sion on a'man than “five years’, street brawling of the Suffragettes. 

It is difficult to convey in words the impression produced by a 
visit to the Berlin Labour Exchange. The quiet, unostentatiousness 
of its methods is in such glating contrast with the panic-stricken 
philanthropy intermittently shown towards our unemployed as to 
make the British- visitor feel that, in this domain at least, he has a 
great deal to learn from Germany. It is not claimed that the Berlin 
Labour Exchange tends to do away with or even reduce unemploy- 
ment, but it does keep it in check. Furthermore, it helps to sunder 
the sheep from the goats in offering a human chance to the genuine . 
unemployed. Its usefulness is gradually increasing. In 1902, of the 
42,829 applications for work received, 20,534 were filled. Compare 
this record with 1907, a year of severe trade depression, when the 
mumber of unemployed seeking ‘work at the Exchange had risen to 
158,098, of which number work was found for 95,678. With such 
céntres established in our: great industrial cities a notable step 
forward will have been taken in the solution of the unemployed 


problem. 
ENSPIEGEL. 
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‘SLAVE LABOUR ON COCOA PLANTATIONS. 
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) LACK slavery is often regarded by the modern man in the 
same academic light as the character of Napoleon or the 
Corn Laws of the hungry forties. Vaguely admitting that it exists 


` in remote regions, he holds it to be but little lower than the labour 


i 


© portion of our poor is a disgrace, and the fact that the willing worker ` 


systems obtaining in Europe, and probably adapted to the present 
stage of development of the lower races. If philosophically inclined, 
he points out that personal character, expressing itself and developing 
in its struggle with material things, i is the only ultimate issue of life. 
He adds that the arena in which this contest is fought is of little 
consequence; that humanity, however situated, must always suffer— 
indeed, can only progress through suffering; and that it matters 
little whether the individual is in an English workshop or on a 
tropical plantation. 

Such a position is fairly logical, and certainly pleasing; but 
eighteen months of travel in the Portuguese colonies of Angola and 
S. ‘Thomé, in West Africa, where a system of labour obtains which, 
though nominally one of free contract, is in reality slavery, has shown 
me the fallacy of comparing white labour under a competitive system 
with compulsory black labour as T know it in Portuguese West Africa. 

I grant that, considering our national wealth of £200 per annum 
for each family, the housing, clothing and feeding of a large pro- 


is unable to get employment a national crime; but I clam that the 
poorest labourer in Great Britain has privileges which are impossible 
under slavery. 


x 


' A short summary of the conditions undex the respective systems , 
. will confirm this. 


The white man has some cHoice of occupation, and not only knows 


‘ his legal rights, but demands them from his employer. His person 


is sacred, and the least violence to the humblest workman brings 
l A 
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down severe retribution on the offender and almple doniperisation 
. to the sufferer. His family life is inviolate, and he has the power 
to protect the honour of his women. Nearly two-thirds of his time 
is absolutely his own. He has a voice in the government, and 
numerically he has the power to control the politics of his country. 
The State educates his children, and those with exceptional ability 
can get scholarships at the universities. Character and industry 
bring him abundant material comfort, and a quicker return in the way 
of betterment of his position than do the same qualities in the 
governing classes. He walks the streets as freely as his master and 
rides in the same public conveyances. He is free to the same church, 
dnd his forms of amusement, allowing for the difference of his means, 
are similar to those of-bis-employer. If openly insulted he can 
answer back and vocally consign a would- be tyrant to Hades without 
fear or favour. 
Contrasf all this with the lot of the Angola native. Bought down 
to the coast, often after months of suffering on the way, he goes 
through the form of entering freely into a five years’ contract; but 
it is the’ freedom of the traveller who hands out his purse before the 
pistol of the highwayman. Even if he understood the terms of the 
document, which he rarely does, he is often in such a state of hopeless, 
despair when he reachés the coast that he would consent to anything. 
Once in the hands of his master his position is such that he scarcely 
resents a few kicks or cuffs. He has no power of protecting his 
family, and his daughters are always exposed to the familiarity of 
unprincipled whites. He is always under the eye of his master, and 
sometimes is locked into his quarters at night. He must ask per- 
mission to leave the plantation even when his work is done. He has 
no voice in making the laws that govern him, nor is any attempt 
made to explain them to him. Beyond a few exceptional cases his 
children receive no education. Character and industry effect no 
radical change in his eee He does not lack the necessaries of 
life, and has no anxiety as tb the support of his children; but the 
‘free laugh, the challenge in the eye, all the small but unmistakable 
marks of a free man fulfilling his life, are absent. He must submit 
to any abusive language, and cannot answer back—indeed, would not 
venture to think of such a thing. At the nightly parade all the 
Jabourers on the plantation form into lines, and stand like black 
statues as the planter, like a being from another world, walks round 
to inspect them. One feels at such a time that the master’s word, 
be it right or wrong, is the supreme law, and that his will is practically 
absolute. And let it be remembered that these labourers have not 
freely entered into a contract to serve, but it has been forced upon 
them, one and all. They have been taken from homes and familiés, 
and brought in fear and trembling to these islands, from whence, 
with some recent exceptions, they never return. 
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In writing thus I have before my mind well-managed plantations 
under kindly planters, some of whom would prefer free labour; but 
the present system, in the hands of a cruel man, results in flagrant 
abuse of power. 

The labourers have the right of appeal to their official protector, 


the Curator, and during my first visit to S. Thomé in 1905 I know they 


> constantly availed themselves of this. But it must be remembeied 


that many of the plantations are one or two days’ journey from the- =, 


_Curator’s office, and it requires much courage for a native to make 


such an appeal, living as he does under an authority that is to him 
all powerful. He can expect little support from hig comrades, who 
are only too willing to curry favour by betraying him. Corporal 
punishment of the labourer is illegal, but has been extensively prac- 
tised on` many plantations, and on a remote farm, hemmed in by 


. inaccessible mountains, technicalities of justice and a kindly Curator 


seem very distant to a sufferer, while whips in seul black bands 
are very near. - 

Brief as are these details they point to the fallacy of thinking the 
lot: of the white labourer comparable with that of the black under 
an enforced contract. They cannot reasonably be compared, for they 
exist on different planes. The white man is continually fighting for 
and winning extended privileges, but the contract-labourer does 
not fight, and the fact that he ıs below the fighting line marks him 
as a slave. He, the mate that has been doled out to him, and the 
children she bears him, are.the goods and chattels of his master. 
Ample food, lodgings and medical care are granted to horses and 
oxen, and cannot compensate for the loss of independence. Jn a 
prosperous age we are apt to forget man does not live by bread alone, 
and that no race has ever progressed without hope. What hope has 
the labourer, taken from his friends and native land and compelled 
to work the rest of his life? 

So generally is it recognised in Angola that the natives sent to 
S. Thomé never return that their friends regard them as dead. I 
know a case of a servant asking leave to attend the funeral of his 
uncle who had been exported. 

But stagnant and unprogressive as is the life of the contract- 
labourer on the plantations, it was only when I proceeded to the 
mainland to investigate the necessary recruiting, that I saw fully the 
evils of the system. A few hours’ travel on the route from Katum- 
bella, by which the labourers come down to the coast, was sufficient - 
to show corpses and skeletons, grim marks of compulsion. During 
my long journey to the Zambesi, which occupied two months, I could 
have picked up hundreds of wooden shackles, and free men do not 


“wear shackles. 


There is nothing surprising in this evidence; it is the natural 
outcome of the system. Every year some thousands of natives are 
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taken from the interior and sent to S. Thomé and Principé against 
their will; for, knowing well that of all his countrymen who have gone 
to S. Thomé and Principé none return, the Angolan has the greatest 
horror of the islands, and this emigration can only be carried out 
by deceit and violence. I know from experience what it is to be 
ill and fatigued on that endless road from the interior: a pitiless 
sun in a dull blue sky, the monotony of plain and upland, shifting ` 
sand beneath one’s feet, and the slow progress of a fifteen miles’ 
march day after day. One can form some idea of what it is to the 
native, severed from his surroundings, and week after week in the 
hands of a black slaver, who has an African’s appalling indifference 
to the suffering of others and 1s, moreover, hardened by the Cutges 
necessary to his work. 

The African’s mind is inscrutable, but, brought up in an atmosphere 
of superstitious fear, it is probable, as he toils painfully on his 
enforced journey, that the dread of the rumours he has heard of 
S. Thomé, which are intensified by his own ignorance, is nearly equal 
to his physical sufferings, and these are not slight. He often carries 
a load much too heavy for his wasted body, as his tottermg knees 
testify. That often he is thirsty, footsore and ill-fed goes without 
saymg. Many die directly or indirectly from hopelessness. He 
suffers bitterly with cold at night as he lies on those mountain 
uplands, his ankles chafed in the heavy shackles that secure hım for 
the night. Sometimes two or three natives are fastened together, 
and a friend of mine found three fresh skeletons in one shackle. 

I have referred to the native brought from the far interior, but at 
present the larger proportion of those exported are taken from near 
the coast. Though these undergo less physical suffermg they are 
still the victims of compulsion, and the sense of apprehension under 
which the people live has been described to me, by a resident of many 
years in Angola, as being worse than the cruelties they too often suffer 
at the hands of the whites. 

Central Africa is still the seat of an extensive slave trade, whose 
victims are more or less openly sent down to the coast. Slaves are 
ımported into Turkey from the coast of Tripoli: There has been 
a recently increased traffic finding an outlet in the southern part of, 
the Red Sea. The city of Morocco is the centre of a considerable 
traffic, and has an open slave market. Slave raids are carried on to 
supply labour in the French Congo. The export for eight months 
last year from Angola to S. Thomé and Principé was nearly four 
thousand. The merciless tyranny that has been practised of late 
years in the Congo Free State, though not removing the ‘natives, has 
enslaved them in their own districts, and is a new and cruel form 
of slavery. 

Acting Vice-Consul Beak, in an official report dated 6th Stonen 
1907, writing of the ingrained habit and custom of slavery in seniz 
Africa says :— 
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“Not only the slave traders and the chiefs are in league against _ 


“the white man, but also frequently the slaves, themselves. 
“ The trade 1s frequently, carried on under the white man’s very nose, 
“in a manner which it would baffle the ingenuity of Scotland Yard to 
“detect. It is impossible, without great trouble and considerable 

“ expense, to eradicate an evil which has been indulged in and profited 
“by for countless centuries.” 

Not only is the slave trade widely spread; as I have shown, but 
the system of domestic slavery is almost universal ın the vast regions 
of Central Africa. The idea of owning his fellow-man is deeply 
rooted in the conservative: and changeless ‘African, and it will be 
many years before it is eradicated. > 

That slavery is so widespread and has so close a grip on Aida 
life makes it the more incumbent on: lovers of freedom to stop that 
part of slavery associated with an article of such general use as 
cocoa. 

Owing to the evidence on labour conditions of Portuguese West 
Africa, including the lengthy investigations carried on by Dr. Horton 
and myself'on behalf of Messrs. Cadbury Bros., Ltd., J. S. Fry and 
Sons, Ltd, Rowntree and Co., Ltd. and Stollwerck Bros, Ltd., they 


‘ and several other manufacturers have refused to buy S. Thomé cocoa. 


In November, 1907, the report of Dr. Horton and myself was 
officially presented to the Portuguese Government, who appointed 
a special commissioner, Mr. Paula Cid, to investigate and report on 
the conditions of labour in Angola and S. Thomé, and as recently 
as 17th July, 1909, the Portuguese Government has issued new regu- 
lations, the last of a long list of laws following one another in rapid 
succession, with the purpose of amending the laws on coloured labour. 

The subject has from time to time been mentioned in the House 


_ of Commons, and on July 13th Sir Edward Grey stated that recruiting 


in Angola is now altogether stopped. But a leading Lisbon paper, 
the SecuZo, commenting on this, explained that there was to be no 


` recruiting for three months, so it would appear that the close season 


~— 


for the native now is nearly at an end, and it is to be feared that 
unless pressure is brought to bear, compulsory export will be resumed. 
It is important that the interest already aroused should not be 


_ allowed to flag, and that the matter should be widely laid before the 


general public in England and also in America, which ‘is now buying 
largely of this slave-grown cocoa, 
Civilisation may at the beginning of the twentieth century reason- 


E ably demand that the common articles of diet shall be grown by free, 


labour, and that the conditions of the S. Thomé labourer shall be as 
free as those natives employed in the Transvaal mines or in the West 
Indies. I have studied on the spot the conditions of labour on the 


‘Rand and in Mozambique, where a large proportion òf the labour 


is recruited. The people offer themselves freely for the mines, and 
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the mortality is about half that of many of the S. Thomé plantations, 
although the nature of the work is not so healthy; and the natives 
return freely to their homes when their contract is completed to 
enjoy their earnings. 

Though contract labour that separates a man from his home and 
family for considerable periods has many inherent evils, and con- 
ditions are still open to improvement on the Rand, Iwas struck with 
the fact that the system, because of its freedom, contains in itself 
the germs of a progress’ that not only has done much already, but 
will continue to improve the lot of the working native. 

It is this freedom enjoyed in Portuguese East Africa that civili- 
sation demands for the West Coast, convinced that, if it be granted, 
not merely in the admirable existing Portuguese laws, but in actual 
administration, it will of itself check existing abuses. 


r JOSEPH BURTT 


LIFE AND THE BRAIN. 


N a world where the most developed creatures were the higher 
apes—those we dignify as anthropoid—most things might be 
foreseen. It would be eminently a dull world; it would be a world 
where really new and astonishing things never happened. And if 
any consideration were yet to seek, in order that we should satisfy 
ourselves of a difference in kind as well as in degree between us and 
our inferior fellows, this.consideration should be enough. Those 
animals do not play really new tricks with things and themselves ; 
they are what they are, and act as they are, within bounds that can be 
trusted to remain; they have no art of surprise. We, on the other 
hand, take a world by surprise. We seem able to choose among its 
possibilities that which shall become actual, among our ideals that 
which shall become real. No one, not even we ourselves, can foretell 
what we shall be and think, or do and make. It seems as though 
` we play tricks that are creative, even of ourselves. And we 
assuredly stir the workd, and rearrange it. Before we have done with 
it, before its day stretches out, as Sir George Darwin tells us it will, 
to some fourteen hundred hours long, and far too long for us, we may 
have transfigured the face of the earth. 

We are now told that we are able to do all this because conscious- 
ness becomes wide awake in us men, while it sleeps deeply in the 
plants, and is no better than a sleep-walker even in the animals 
who are very near to us by blood. Man provides the one ‘really 
open way of indefinite possibility for conscious life. “Ele s'endort, 
says M. Bergson, “guand la vie est condamnée à Pautomatisme ; 
“elle se réveille dès que renait la possibilité @un choix? And the 
indefinite possibility of choice, and the consequent contingency in 
life, depend, it seems, on the indefinitely numerous cross-roads 
existing only in'the human brain, 

Undoubtedly they do exist there, and there alone; but what do 
we mean by that word defend? In what sense can human life 
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and human activity, and an open road for the consciousness which 
is checked elsewhere, be supposed to depend on tthe flexible network ` 
of exchange within our skulls? It is easy to see that a telephone 
exchange with few and fixed connexions must give but few 
opportunities, readily enumerated and known beforehand. It is easy 
to see that a larger and more complicated exdhange will give more, 
and that they will be more difficult to count and know, although still 
within the grasp of greater patience and skilk , It is not very 
dificult to picture an ideal exchange in which no ‘patience and no 
skill, as exercised within the bounds of a human lifetime, would 
suffice for that delineation and reckoning of possibilities. What is 
really difficult is to picture a living, actual exchange that increases 
its own possibilities, multiplies 1ts own cross-roads, and cannot be 
subdued within the compass of any reckoning whatever. Yet this, 
apparently, is the kind of exchange we have in our brains, thé 
exchange on which our contingency, our self-cteation and power 
over the world, and our indefinite opportunity of choice “depend ”— 
the exchange, ın fact, where the strait bonds of automatism are 
at last overcome. | 

There was a time when ıt was possible, without exciting open 
scorn, to say that “the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes 
“bile.” We might more reasonably say that a volcano ejects misery 
as it ejects pumice stone and smoke. It is incredible to us now 
that the matter of a brain, contmuous with’ all the matter of the 
world, and interchangeable with it, should “secrete,” under any con- 
_ ditions whatever, somethmg that knows world and matter, and uses— 
or certainly seems to use—brain; it. was not incredible to~the 
materialists of the last century. We have at least gained in clarity 
of thought on these subjects, since that astounding dictum, of an 
impertinent physiologist was acclaimed as light upon a philosophical 
problem. We may the mare profitably enquire where we are now 
m relation to that problem, which is not merely speculative, but of 
serious practical import. i 

Fortunately, men of all modes of thinking now agree that it is 
flat nonsense to regard thought as the secretion of a material organ ; 
is it equally nonsense, let us ask, to regard it as the shadow cast 
by material substance, or-as the phosphorescence incidental to 
physical and chemical change? Not equally, we must answer, 
because the physiological student is not always offended’ by ‘these 
latter views, even although he prefers, for the most part, to set aside 
an unimportant “psychosis” which (oddly enough) accompanies the 
“neurosis” that he studies. Some such plan is mecessary to enable 
the physiologist to ignore thought while thinking about the organ 
of thought, and to study brain-matter without considering the being 
whom that brain matter serves. “Let us pretend,” say the professors, 
“that this brain gives out thought, or is attended by thought, 
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“while its molecules are about the serious work of atranging and 
`“ re-arranging themselves in patterns... Then we shall be able ‘to 
“examine those patterns and draw pictures of them, without distrac- 
“tion from our proper business by things that upset every kind of 
“pattern” And they are quite. right, these men of business. In 
order to avoid distractmg them we must allow them some little 
fiction—their separated “ neurosis,’ their sinconsiderable `“ epi- 
“phenomenon.” But we shall be blind men led by the blind if we 
forget, and allow them ‘to forget, that it is a fiction, and that the 
man counts for more than all theit patterns of his “ phenomena.” 
What is our brain for each of us? That is the first pertinent 
‘ question when fictions are set aside. Perhaps it is really the one 
thin place m a general opacity, a place where matter has entered 
into such intimate relations with life as to become pervious to it 
and able to transmit living activity to a material world. . Perhaps’ 
‘it is a place “in which the unversal consciousness finds just that 
degree of combined resistance and flexibility which gives it a vantage 
point in the continuity of the world. Here, perhaps, it is enabled to 
exercise and embody its inventive power, and, by Selection among 
possibilities, and direction of means towards the realhsation of ideal 
ends, to show us its marvels as they are shown nowhere else. Is it 
this—the new intimacy between conscious life and constraining 
matter—that makes a man? : 
' Language and words, at once resistant and flexible, are needed! 
' if. the spirit of the poet is to produce a poem. Colours, clay, marble, 
‘embody the idea of the plastic artist. Does a brain, a pervious, 
transmitting human brain, with its indefinrte possibilities and range 
‘of adaptation, afford the opportunity through which the stream of 
inventive consciousness finds that range of choice, and of means for 
varied action, without which man could not be man, and for lack of. 
which the other animals must remain animals? . 
It may be so; it may be that here, and here alone upon earth— 


‘in this fbrain—the favourable balance has been struck between 
‘ ‘resistant flexibility on the one hand and the living energy of con- 


sciousness on the other. Here the continuity of life, perhaps, finds 
a point of free entry into the earthly complexity of things and events 
—into the complexity of a world of material things and of a tissue of 
events woven by individual beings. “Le cerveau,” says M. Bergson, 
“est la pointe actrée par où la conscience pénètre dans le tissu 
“compact des événements, mais il west pas plus coextensif. à la 
“ conscience que la pointe ne Lest au couteau”? If this be true—and, 
in the opinion of a growing number of thinkers, it embraces more 
facts than any other hypothesis—we have in our human brains an 
instrument for the exercise of an indefinitely advancing freedom. ; 
We have there a flexible, fluent, yet sufficiently resisting instrument, 
fashioned out of stubborn stuff, that brings us into relations with)a 
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world; but we ourselves remain far greater than our instrument 
(even although we could not have been men without its aid), and, 
for’us, the world extends beyond its material things. 

The relations of matter with life, and of life with matter, begin 
to clear up before our eyes as we consider ourselves—thus made, 
armed, and provided—and look out upon a company of life, like yet 
unlike ourselves. We see everywhere, in different and varying 
degrees of intimacy, the union of the material with the immaterial. 
We see varying degrees and even different varieties in the expression 
of the many elements in life We recognise that if, per 
impossibile, we could know life only as it is ın the tree or in the 
bird singing in its branches, and matter only as it is associated with 
nothing higher than those two, we might know almost as much of: 
matter as we know now, yet but little indeed of life and the possi- 
bilities of life. The matter which, on M. Bergson’s hypothesis, 
confines consciousness to sleep in the tree and to automatism in the 
bird, allows to life in us men freedom and the power to innovate 
and advance. We do not express fully the whole current and 
character of life—some elements are better shown by other lives, 
even by the tree and the bird—but in man liberty reaches the highest 
point, a liberty to which no bounds can be set ‘by us who are only 
beginning to enjoy it. We possess, it seems, a true creative freedom 
by which we make and re-make the world and our own selves, in a 
course of determination that cannot ‘be foretold. So, at least, we 
are now being assured by a new voice and with a new power. 

Last year, at Le Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vézére, a 
skeleton was found in a cave. It may have lain there undisturbed 
for any time between twenty thousand and something like half a 
million years. The young man to whom it belonged—he died at the 
age of eighteen—was only about five feet high, and walked with 
bent legs like those of an old man of our day. We should have 
considered him of an exceedingly low type, less human in appearance 
than the lowest Australian native. He was repulsively animal, in 
fact, and was doubtless well covered with hair like the other animals; 
but he had taken to himself a cave to live and die in, and had made 
tools and weapons, rough things at best, yet efficient for a rough pur- 
pose. Moreover, it seems probable that he had a glimmering notion of 
the mystery of life, for he was buried under a mound of earth with 
some degree of ceremony, and had been equipped with his valuable 
tools, for use, presumably, in another world. 

He and the other cave-man found at La Chapelle-aux-Saints were 
of the same race, and there can be no reasonable doubt that their 
Tace is also ours. It is hardly possible for us to suppose, with any 
plausibility, that these ape-like men were either diseased or idiotic, 
as many people thought (and desired to think) of the man whose 
skull was found at Neandertal, just before Darwin set the world to 
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another mind. We are compelled to recognise the bones found at 
Le Mouster and elsewhere as legible records of our destent. These 
creatures are our ancestors, and, what is more, they are our human 
ancestors. „No creature that ıs not human makes tools for itself, or 
entombs its dead with ceremony, or expresses any notion whatever 
concerning a future after death Close as the men of Le Moustier 


` and Neandertal were, in appearance, to the anthropoid apes, they 


oa 


were in fact removed from them by the gulf which separates man 
the innovator and the machine-maker from every other living being 
upon earth. 

But in their relation to us, the strength of contrast, and the unlike- 
ness in likeness that they display, mark out a gulf which imagination 
finds it hard to cross. How, we may well ask, in any number of 
years, even in that extreme half-million, was this amazing change 
effected? The course of events, which brought into existence such 
descendants of those cave-men as Socrates or Dante, is not 
rendered the less marvellous by the lapse of any number of solar , 
years, any length of clock-time, that we may allot to it. Time, mere 
clock-time, does not keep step with changes in living duration, nbr 
mark their value. It accounts for nothing; it does not even measure 
—it assuredly cannot express—reality in vital movement and 
continuity. It measures only a certain useful arrangement of ours, 
in which the motion of bodies in the solar system plays the principal 
part, a conventional arrangement whereby we are able to 
compare notes, with each -other and with ourselves, about the 
sequence of change as it appears in “the routine of our perception.” 
In the roughest fashion we speak of living changes that may or 


‘may not partially enter that routine, changes great and small, simple 


and complex, superficial and profound, long or short, all alike in 
terms of the steady hands of a clock and the relative positions of 
the sun and the earth. These years, these half-million or twenty 
thousand years, number the earth’s summers and winters. We are 
aware that they are no measure of the way in which that human, 
yet unhuman, blood became our own; nevertheless there are occasions 
on which we put questioning to sleep by the imposing formula of 
their rhythm and their advance. e 

The wonders of our evolution are taken far too lightly now that 


‘they have become familiar. We are too easily aware of our relation- 


ship, not only with the cave-man, but with the sea-cucumber and 
the jelly-fish. We picture, legitimately but too incuriously, a current 
of life flowing in automatic majesty through species after species, 
leaving the track behind it strewn carelessly with discarded forms, 
and bearing onward the “fittest to survive.” But we wonder no 
more. And we ought to wonder. 

Some of us, of course, are more easily satisfied than others. There 
are those for whom mere lapse of time is enough to take all mystery 
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out of the change from pithecoid man, or even from the protoplasmic 
speck of jelly, to Shakespeare and Goethe, Newton and’ Spinoza and 
Descartes. But they are, of course, the more unreflecting among us 
Others are not pacified with words or with the conventions of an 
easy intercourse of unenquiring minds. Theyseek a motive principle, 
something that shall at least seem to reckon, and to deal more pro- 
foundly, with the hidden changes that must have accompanied and 
underlain ‘the stages which we contrive to note in the continuous 
history of life. And fbecause the mtellect of man has all along been 
chiefly devoted, as it was at Le Moustier, to the making of machines 
by which the range of the indefinite‘ power of choice, made safe 
within his brain, could be extended, and his penetration into matter 
and its uses become greater and more effective, he has all along 
thought most clearly, and by preference, in terms of those machines 
rather than in terms of the living powers that he used, but could 
neither see nor touch. And now, if a man is able to picture to 
himself any vital change as taking place in a mechanical way, he 
seems to himself able to understand it; and he’ rarely has any 
knowledge of the price he must pay for that misleading clarity. He 
conceives separate parts or stages in a living continuity; and fancies 
that the continuity is really made by piecmg parts and stages 
together as he tries to piece them in his own mind. He loses, in 
fact, all sense of real continuity, in the fictitious distinctness of parts 
belonging to a machine that he has made to represent it; all sense of 
life, in a schematic image by which he blinds himself to life. Lord 
Kelvin was only an ordinary man among ordinary men in being 
unable, as he said, to understand anything until he had made an 
imaginary model of it; he was extraordinary only in making his 
models extraordinarily well. And if he kept a sense of life and its 
continuity, as he assuredly did, it was not on account of his scientific 
clarity of intellect, but rather in its despite. 

In accordance with this bias of the human intellect, men are ready 
to interpret life as they interpret the world of things upon which 


a they act. They are therefore content, only too often, with a picture 


of the motive power of evolution as nothing better than a mechanical 
adjustment to the pressure of external conditions. They assume 
that, in a way not only inexplicable but indescribable, external 
material conditions impress themselves upon the fluid stuff of life,, 
and produce, as their imprint, not anything like themselves, but a 
living being, a plant, an animal, a man. Material pressure and 
adjustment to material circumstances, have mechanically brought us 
and our incomparable brain from the condition of the protoplasmic 
drop. We are, it seems, parts of a mechanism in one aspect, products 
of mechanical activity in another. And the whole infinitely mysterious 
affair is made to seem clear to our understanding only because life 
ws made to look like a mechanism, which may be seen in space by 


b 
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' the mind’s eye, and may be touched by an intellectual finger, skilled 


in the making and use of tools. The scheme. is on the level of that 
explanation of the mystery of mind with which certam physiologists 
were once well pleased. It really belongs to a bygone ‘Science, a 
science not'affronted by the notion of the secretion of thought by 
a material brain. Yet it is not abandoned, because it is made to: 
seem clear-and simple, and only at the expense of facts which we 
find easy to ignore. 

On the other hand, if we are afraid of science, yet anxious to 
reconcile the doctrine bf evolution with a system of theology made 
after the scientific pattern, we reject this materialistic scheme 
altogether, in favour of what is sometimes called the “larger 
“teleology” of spirit. And thus we seek Tege in finalism from 
the oppression of machines. 

We are aware—who is not?—that there is no hope for the belief 
in final causes courageously expressed by those who see a divine 
end in the bull-dog’s abihty to ‘hold on without losing breath. But 
we have been reassuringly told that we need not abandon the pre- 
determined end, because Darwin, rightly understood, “replaces as 
“much teleology as he destroys.” So we construct a new finalism 


` as like the old as may be. It is the last stage in the process, we learn, 


that reveals the benevolence with which it has been directed; the 
preliminary details are but means. The end is pre-determined for 
those who reach it, in ‘far-seeing wisdom, although\ on the road 
thither those others who ministér to it fall by the wayside and are 
lost. 

The living details which come to nothing, and those roads marked 
by their failure, are necessary steps towards the end; but betause, 


_ the end is fixed from all eternity and is good, all will be well, all 


will be good—and we shall forget, let us hope, the manner in whieh 


„it has been reached. 


This conception, too, is clear. True, our mental vision and our 
intellectual touch must be made to pass beyond this present material 
world, into a remote and future world of spirit. But mental vision 
and intellectual touch remain what they were, with the same tricks 
and the same foibles. All they need to do, in order that they ma 
feel at home, is to detect in that world of spirit a new kind ot 
mechanism—the mechanism of a determined and determining end, 
devised hike any mechanism of stamp and imprint, and as inexorable. 
The world of continuous life and freedom, of indefinite choice, of 
interpenetration and mystery, is thus bound like Ixion to a wheel 
that is no less a wheel because we call it “ spiritual,” and’ think of it 
as the wheel of God grinding out His purpose. Instead of being 
parts in a material machine we are parts in a spiritual machine— - 


. that is all. But we are told to rejoice ‘because our larger finalism 


has routed mechanism, and our religion is saved. 
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Timeo Danaos. .Such gifts match ill with the cravings of life, with 
experience of its penetrating activities and of its wholeness, with 
our sense of liberty and responsibility, and with our wonder-working 
directive power. Shall we lay down the hard-won freedom of life 
and become playthings of spirit, clay in the hands of a potter— 
spiritual clay in spiritual hands, yet clay all the same? Shall we let 
ourselves be deceived by a transferred mechanism? This plan, with 
its pre-determined end and its ruthless abandonment of unsuccessful 
parts, is as truly mechanical as a thing of material wheels and rods, 
and as mcompatible, not only with our experience of ourselves, but 
with our moral sense and our religion. If my end is fixed for me, 
what does it matter how long or how short is the chain by which 
I am made fast to it? If I am a successful part, can I forget the 
parts that fail? Everything that has failed has failed, and: leaves 
a bitterness in my cup of success. Even for me, and ın the success 
that is apportioned to me, my part is only a mocking play; the end 
that is to be mine is in fact no end that belongs to the real me that 
I have imagined myself to be. If this is my final truth, and I discover 
myself a puppet, this alone shall count for me. And if it is reached 
by a path strewn with the bones of those who have been compelled 
to fail, how shall I think of the power by which I have been borne 
forward’? 

But if we heed the witness of life we cannot believe this tale any 
more than the other. Mechanism is mechanism, let men disguise 
it as they will If I am compelled, and the world is compelled, I 
care nothing whether it is “Spirit” or “God” who compels me, or 
the brute matter of red earth from which I sprang. But I discover 
in myself a witness that must be heard, a witness to real power and 
to a freedom that grows. And I turn my mind’s eye from tools and 
machines, whether physical or conceptual, to him who devises and 
wields them, to him who, even in the cave of Le Moustier, was 
un roseau pensani, and bent other reeds to his own inventive 
purpose. 

If the whole process of evolution, the train of individual develop- 
ment and the driving force of life, by which we have been carried 
on, are, like ourselves, psychical, as M. Bergson says they are, and 
not mechanical; if they are spiritual and material, like ourselves, in 
a spirit and a matter that have not the nature of mechanism, but 
only submit (in artificially arranged parts and incompletely) to a 
mechanical interpretation, which men find fallaciously easy because 
their wonderful brains enable them to be tool-using creatures; then 
life need not be thought of as fettered by plan and end, although 
it gives opportunity for both ends and plans, any more than it 
need be thought of as moulded by the material determinism of a 
forced imprint, stamped upon it by circumstances it cannot escape. 
Man invents, and chooses among possibilities that are not necessities, 
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and ihe whole world’s process ‘may well be iene invention and 
growing choice that cannot be foretold. Life, above all, may be 
infinitely, mexhaustibly inventive—infinitely, inexhaustibly choosing 
and determining that which shall come to pass) We must look for 
the living way of creation and evolution elsewhere than in any 


' arrangement of sectional pictures, such as are seen when science, in 


its own manner, looks back upon life. Life is not really pictures, 
neither is it schemes. It cannot be represented im its truth 
and power by those clearly inteligible patterns, .n which 
we’ arrange the isolated “phenomenal” parts we ‘have cut out 
from it, the passing stages we have picked out, the apparent 


“ states into . which we have divided its real indivisible con- 


tinuity of movement and of mterchange. Life is that which is 
being lived. Even in ourselves we can never see it with those eyes 
of the mind by which we look back upon its track: It is gone when 
we look for it, amd we see a simulacrum we have made—nothing 
more. It is experienced from within, experienced as we live, and 
only as we live. And, as we live, it is mysterious in us; we our- 


' selves, as we live, are always mysterious. We can never be clear 


‘and comprehensible. We cannot see ourselves, or be depicted, in the 
manner of our instrumental tools and our divisible’ space, which is 
the only manner in which we can make things appear comprehensible 
and clear. 

We men can assure ‘ourselves that we create ourselves, if we will 

admit in its fulness the witness of our experience. And we shall 
best interpret the course of living evolution, that has given us our 
indefinite power of choice, and has brought our race from the cave- 
men to the mount on which we stand, if we remember ourselves. We 
cannot interpret that course by any mechanism, whether it be spiritual 
or material These constructed schemes owe their misleading 
clearness to the process in which we have learnt to penetrate 
by means of our brain into the material world, and convert’ 
it into the sphere and the instrument of our activity. We think best 
and most easily as mechanicians and geometers, as creatures of a 
world of matter and space. But we live differently, and life is more 
‘than matter and space. 

As man, the tool-maker, secured by his tools his empire of choice 
over material things, and over the animals that remain animals, so’ 
he has gone on. And tools have come to exercise a rule over 

- When we turn from matter and space to spirit and life, and 
= to deal with these as with those, mechanical conceptions, and 
geometry, till now so sure a guide, become our undoing. The 
secrets of life escape us, and we try in vain to satisfy our specu- 
Jative and enquiring intellect by means of the devices in which 


,we have carved our way through the world. We find ourselves 
i confronted by puzzles like Zeno’s arrow, or like the relation between 


material brain and immaterial thought, or by antinomies not merely 
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intellectual (although they are born of a logic that has grown out 
of our geometry), but moral and spiritual, like the skeletons of the 
“unfit” which mark the path of evolutionary advance. 

When we look back upon the men of Le Moustier and remember 
that they are our fathers—our blood-brothers—are we content to 
regard them as fallen by the wayside, lost while we are saved, 
failures justified by our success? The Megatherium and the 
Ichthyosaurus we can see with perhaps unjustified equanimity; but 
the cave-men compel us to ask questions. What is the position in 
human life held by these men? What is our relation to them now? 
They are our racial and social past; their tools are the germs of 
our tools; their companionship, their tribal customs, are the 
beginnings of our organised social inheritance, of our laws, of our 
society m all its complicated interchange and mutual support. They 
are, mdeed, a past that is our own. And the very bodies and brains 
that are ours now are structurally continuous with theirs; the 

“language that we use contains their imitative sounds, their simple 
signs. Are they dead and gone, these poor brothers; are they only 
skeletons on the track of an evolutionary triumph? 

Yes, we may say, if life is mechanical, or if it is governed by the 
“larger teleology.” But if it 1s psychical there is something different 
to be said. For, psychologically, nothing that is past'is dead and 
gone; nothing that is present is without the past; and not only do 
past and present determine what is future, but the future determines 
also both itself and the living condition of the present and the past. 
We say that the past is irrevocable and unchangeable; but here, too, 
we are speaking in terms of clock-time and of machines in space; 
we have forgotten life. If there is one thing more certain in 
psychical life than another it is the fact that the past never ceases 
to change: 


“Ach, und in demselben Flüsse 
Schwimmsi du nicht sum sweiten mal.” 


Our own past, our own memory, we never find twice the same. The’ 
child in us is changed by every experience of the man, and the man’s 
actions and decisions are affected by the ever-new child he was, 
and is for evermore. - 

It has been said that a human life is more like a rolling snowball 
than like. a stream; but if it is a snowball it is also a stream, 
a stream in which intermingle waters from every source, and 
where each changes the character of all. A man is neither 
multiple nọr unitary; neither of many parts nor one uniform whole. 
He is not adequately symbolised in any imagery of space, of sight 
or touch, of the language and the logic we have formed on the 
imagery of space. We must be content to be men and alive, and 
to find in our experience that these mysteries are as they are in the 
unfathomable wonder of life. Here is the plain fact that our past 
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is alive and active in us, and that it is unceasingly being changed, 
so that we camnot swim twice in the same waters it supplies to our 
present and to our future. We may know, if we like, that the past ` 
in us changes as we change; we may know that the future enters ` 
into it to change it, not only when it becomes present, but as we. 
, conceive the ideal of that future ; and that the ideal future determines, 
in its continuity with past and present, what the very future itself 
really is to be. Whether I shall volunteer to lead a forlorn hope 
or sulk in my tent depends in part upon my action in a certain matter 
of cricket when I was at school; and that matter of cricket in my 
‘past life changes in me, in its truth and significance, as I sulk or 
- volunteer. My past is vitally mine, and grows vitally in me as I 
develop.. And my future takes active part in the determination of 
what it and I shall be, and of what my past shall be for me and 
for the world of life. 
Is there any lesson here with regard to the course of evolution 
in the race of men? Not, it seems, if either the separation between 
man,and man, or the principle of evolution, is spatial, geometrical, 
mechanical. But if it is indeed psychical, and if the separation 
between man and man is something like the separation between 
the child in a man and the man who “ was,” as we say, and is, a child, 
‘then the lesson stares us in the face. Is it possible, we ask, that 
the race is, as Swedenborg says it is, a “Grand Man” in which men 
are bound together, as the mutually interacting vital parts are bound 
in an organism? ‘Are we indeed, all of us—cave-men and philo- 
sophers—“ members one of another”? And do we, as we grow, 
mysteriously transform those others as we transform the child that 
- is in every one of us, and transform the life that we call past, which 
goes on with us into our future? It may be so. And unless we are 
to be content with skeletons of Le Moustier and Neandertal, making 
our wayside hideous, we must gladly hope it may. Either the cave- 
men grow with our human growth and strengthen with our strength, 
‘or they are the disjecta membra of a mechanical process. It is the 
question at issue between the Nietzscheans of every name and colour, 
„and those of us who are Christian, so named or unnamed. - We 
“must open our hearts or harden them. 

We must even, if we elect to open them so far as to include the. 
cave-men, open them wider stil. The life in men is one in origin 

’. and continuity with the life in every creature; their destiny and 
ours must be linked together in some way and some degree. There 
we touch a great mystery—the mystery of a creation groaning arid 
travailmg, which comes in man to hear its groans and consider its 
travail. It may be that we shall find ourselves not only redeemed 
but redeemers, both of the past life of each one of us and of our 

, race, and also of the world whose life is our life, and whose body 

jis- the body of us all. 


WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 


GOATS’ MILK AND MALTA FEVER: 
A REPLY, 


ALTA fever is a filth disease,” Dr. Hadwen has no doubt. 


of it. Thus far, and no further, he commits himself in an 
article in the August number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, in 
which he attempts to annihilate, at one fell swoop, the results of 
twenty years of careful, systematic work by some of the best medical 
scientists of the day, work which has culminated in the theory that 
abstention from the use of goats’ milk would, in the case of British 
residents in Malta, practically eradicate this disease from their midst. 


Had the matter ended there, one could understand another scientist, 


who had honestly worked at the subject, questioning the correctness 
of a new idea; but when a carefully-elaborated theory has been put 
to a practical test on an extensive scale, as in the present instance, 
with such brilliantly successful results as to exceed the most sanguine 
expectations of rts advocates, one would naturally conclude that 
onlookers in healthy England, medical men especially, would have 
rejoiced to see such a relief from suffering conferred on their fellow- 
countrymen who are spending the best part of their lives abroad in 
the service of the Empire. But no! Here is a man, a medical man, 
who, without the excuse of having one alternative theory to bring 
forward as to the connection between what he terms “filth” and 
the disease which he states it causes, much less any record of original 
practical work at the subject, tries by specious reasoning and illogical 
conclusions to subvert the good work that has been done. 

Before dealing with Dr. Hadwen’s arguments it may be well, for 
the benefit of non-professional readers, to give a brief summary of 
the recent investigations on “ Malta fever ”—I retain that name, as 
it was the one chosen by Dr. Hadwen to designate the disease in 


his article. 
Now it must be understood that the development of a disease 


depends not only on a “direct cause”; there are also “ predisposing ” , 


and “exciting ” causes, the former acting by gradually, and the latter 
by suddenly, lowering the vital powers, so that the body is rendered 
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less resistant to the attack of the “direct cause” than it is normally. 
On the other hand, predisposing and exciting causes cannot of them- 


„selves. produce a disease in the absence of the direct cause. 


In no case have these facts been better illustrated than in the 
history of Malta fever. 

` Prior to 1887, the date to which Dr. Hadwen’s definition puts us 
back, Malta fever was called a “filth disease,” most people bemg 
content to believe that the sole cause was the inhalation of emanations 
from a harbour containing decomposing sewage. Chills at sunset, 
sun exposure, and bad drainage were also popular “causes.” Surgeons 
found that a majority of patients developed this fever after operation, 


“which they attributed to a poison in the air obtaining access to 


wounds. Some suspected drinking water, while even at that time 


biting insects were suspected, a theory held by many until 1905. 


Now all these ideas, though founded on careful observations, were 
concerned only with predisposing and exciting causes; the direct 
cause, viz., the nature of the poison, and its mode of introduction into 
the body, had not been discovered. 

In 1886 Surgeon- Major' (now Colonel) Sir David Bruce discovered 
that a minute organism, now known as the Micrococcus Melitensis, 
was invariably present in the bodies of patients who had died from 
Malta fever. In 1887 he proved that this organism, when isolated 
and_grown in a sterile medium and then subcutaneously injected into 
monkeys, produced in them symptoms of Malta fever. The blood 
and tissues of such monkeys were then found to teem with this 
organism, which, on isolation and re-cultivation, showed the same 
characters as before. These experiments, having fulfilled the con- 


` ditions laid down by Professor Koch as being necessary, and also 


sufficient, to prove a given organism to be the active agent in pro- 


' ducing a specific disease, the Micrococcus Melitensis was definitely 
_ recognised as the main factor in the production of Malta fever.. In 


1891 Bruce discovered the same organism in the blood of living fever 
patients. In the same year the late Captain Hughes, A.M.S., repeated 
and confirmed Bruce’s experiments. He also, by patient observation, 
proved that emanations from decomposing sewage in the porous soil 


‘and rock were one of the chief predisposing causes of the fever. 


` He also suggested “ Undulant fever” as a name for the disease, and 


it is a very suitable one. 
As a result of all these observations the drainage system of the 
island was reconstructed, and the sewage diverted from the harbour. 


. to the open sea; the water supply was improved, and a stimulus 


given to hygiene generally. Individuals avoided chills and undue 
sun exposure, boiled their water, and used mosquito nets; while 
surgeons avoided operations except in the most urgent cases. 
Although these measures improved the general health and the death- 
rate decreased, they utterly failed to check the onslaughts of the 
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special fever against which they were chiefly directed; and, strangely 
enough, the affluent, best-fed and ‘best cared-for classes were the 
heaviest sufferers. l P 

This, then, was the state of our knowledge when, in 1904, the 
Government appointed the Commission to whose successful work ` 
Dr. Hadwen has chosen to take such exception. We had long got 
beyond the stage of cloaking our ignorance by applying a meaning- 
less term hike “filth disease” to the complant. We knew the chief 
predisposing and exciting causes, and the value to be attached to 
them. Thanks chiefly to Sir David Bruce, Captain Hughes and — 
Professor Zammit, we were familiar with the Micrococcus and its 
effects when it gets into the body. Thanks to Professor Widal, we 
had a simple method of distinguishing Malta fever from enteric and 
other diseases in obscure cases. The solitary missing factor was the 
natural means by which the Micrococcus got into the body from the 
outside world: 

The Commission, consisting of naval, military and civilian members, 
„both of British and of Maltese nationality, was as representative as 
could be desired, and they were all picked experts in the special 
technical work that was required. As medical officer of H.M. Dock- 
yard, Malta, during the greater part of the time the Commission were 
at work, I followed each stage of their investigations with the greatest 
interest. s 

In order to try and locate the Micrococcus outside the body, the 
Commission first of all tested its means of egress from the body, and 
the chief channel was found to be the urine, which naturally threw 
suspicion on contaminated dust being a probable means of its re-entry 
into other subjects. However, though it was easy enough to infect 
monkeys by food containing artificially contaminated dust, or even 
by blowing it about in their cages, none of the samples of natural 
dust from suspicious localities gave the same results. Experiments 
with biting insects also gave negative results as a means of spreading 
this disease. So both these theories were exploded as being usual 
causes. The facility, however, with which infection could be pro- 
duced by contaminated foods led to further research in this direction, 
and presently it occurred to someone that, since “tubercle bacilli” 
are voided in the milk of tuberculous cows, possibly the Micrococcus ‘ 
might be present in the milk of a goat suffering from Malta fever ; 
and as no goat could be found showing such symptoms it was decided 
to inoculate one artificially. This was done, with the startling result 
that, while the animal showed outwardly no sign of disease or dis- 
comfort, its milk was found to teem with the Micrococci. Goats were 
next fed on articles contaminated with dust and infected urine, with ~ 
the same result. This led to the surmise, which subsequently proved 
correct, that if the goat could be artificially put in this infectious 
condition and yet be free from obvious symptoms, possibly members 
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of the native flocks, being dirty feeders, might be sımılarly afiected. 
Examination of some thousands of goats now revealed the important 
fact that 10 per cent. of them were actually yielding infectious milk, 
which was found invariably to produce Malta fever in monkeys fed 
with it. 

The theory now being elaborated that the ingestion of such milk 
would similarly affect human beings, and that this was the long- 
sought-for direct cause of the fever, it only remained for the matter 
to be tested. This was done in 1906 by a Government order pro- 
bibiting the use of fresh milk in all Government establishments, 
ashore and afloat, in Malta. The result was that in these establish- 
ments the ratio per 1,000 of fever cases to total strength suddenly 
dropped from formidable figures to insignificant amounts. On the 
other hand, the Maltese civil population, who were unaffected by this 
order, continued to suffer from Malta fever as severely as before. 
These events were unprecedented in the history of the disease, and 
preclude the idea of any mere coincidence. 

Now Dr. Hadwen’s article, in which he contends that all this 
research has been futile and the results nil, is so ingeniously arranged 
as to bear on the surface an appearance of truth. That his reasoning 
is hollow and fallacious, and that he has not the faintest justification 
for his conclusions, I shall now endeavour to show. 

Dr. Hadwen commences with a garbled account of the history of 
the fever and the work of the Commission, in which it will be observed 
that the most important data which I have mentioned as leading up 
to the “ milk theory ” have been studiously left out. When, however, 
Dr. Hadwen describes Widal’s “ agglutinin reaction ” (p. 223) as being 
“extremely fallacious” he overreaches himself. In competent hands 
this test, while not absolutely infallible, is extremely reliable in the 
diagnosis of Malta fever. As to the fever being found in goat-free 
places, were Dr. Hadwen up in his subject he would not have used 
this fact, even if true, as an argument against the milk theory, since 
six per cent. of the cows examined in Malta were also found to yield 
infective milk; also, the possibility of contracting the fever by 
accidental inoculation is well established, a case in point being the 
lamented death of Dr. Allan McFadyean from Malta fever through 
accidental inoculation with the Micrococcus at the Lister Institute, 
in England. 

Next is quoted the case of the ship Joshua Nicholson (p. 224), which 
embarked sixty-five goats at Malta for America, the crew using the 
milk and developing Malta fever under circumstances which precluded 
any other method of infection. Dr. Hadwen makes great capital 
over discrepancies in two accounts of this incident. Colonel Bruce, 
speaking roughly from memory and in general] terms, apparently over- 
stated his case; but there is nothing in what he said to invalidate 
the precise data given by Dr. Eyre, in whose carefully-prepared paper 
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' 
were stated facts which had been proved to the hilt. And what were 
these facts? Of passengers and crew, twenty-seven all told, ten dis- 
appeared at Antwerp, leaving seventeen who could be traced, Of these, , 
two always bouled their milk, reducing the number who drank unboiled 
milk to fifteen. There is positive proof that five at least of these 
took Malta fever. Now each milked one goat into his own separate 
pannikin, and there is no reason to suppose, judging by the Malta 
experiments, that more than six goats were infective. Hence if 
under these circumstances five men out of fifteen contracted ‘fever, 
surely it is indeed very strong positive evidence in favour of, and 
not against, the milk theory. The after history of the people who 
accompanied the goats from Antwerp to New York not being known, 
and reports as to events on this voyage being vague, these are useless 
as evidence for either‘side. 

Turning now to the statistics which Dr. Hadwen quotes as being 
“even more destructive to the milk theory than the cargo-boat 
“statistics,” what do we find from study of the following table of 
annual ratios of cases per 1,000 of population, which are the only 
reliable index as to the prevalence of a disease? 




















| Ratios of Cases per 1,000 total strength. 
| 

Year. Army. Navy. ' Civil Population * 
i | 

1905 77°5 18°8 32 
! 1906 ` 242 Iro ; g'o 
| 1907 1°9 r3 3'4 

i 





I 
The milk order having come out early in 1906, and being in full 
force by the middle of that year, the above figures, most of which 
are Dr. Hadwen’s, should not to ordinary intellects appear particu- 
larly “destructive ” to the milk theory, but the contrary. Dr. 
Hadwen, however, produced another set of figures, viz, a table 
showing the annual relative proportion of Malta fever to simple 
continued fever—a worthless statistic, which merely proves that when 
‘the “Malta fever” factor went down, the other factor obeyed a 
natural law and went up, both figures being arranged so as always 
to make a total of 100. Now observe the delusion (p. 230). Dr. 
Hadwen took two of these percentage proportions of two diseases, 
called them ratios per 1,000, which of course they were not, and then 
insinuated that the Army Medical Department had made the 
enormous reduction in their “Malta fever” cases by merely falsely , 
returning them under the heading of “Simple Continued Fever.” 
Dr. Hadwen’s own figures refute his unworthy suggestion, as they 
most clearly show that, coincidently with the marked drop in “ Malta 
* Financial Years ending March 31st. 
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fever,” far from there being any increase of “ simple continued fever,” 
there was a diminution there also as follows :— ‘ 


‘ 











Aray--Ratio of Cases per 1,000 strength. 
y Year, Malta Fever. Simple Continued Fever. 
1905 7175. 144°5 
1906 24°2 762 
1907 1'9 4 ' 566 











Concerning the marked drop in Malta fever early ‘in 1906, Dr. 
Hadwen is wrong where he states that the goats’ milk was not 
stopped till July 1st (p. 227). The order was brought into force in 
April, and by the end of the first week in June no fresh milk was 
being used in the garrison. Also the statement that “the troops 
“were drinking goats’ milk as before” requires modification. The 


milk was proved infectious ın June, 1905, and for months before the 


actual Government order came out the various British medical officers 
in Malta, myself included, were dissuading consumers from continuing 


- the use of fresh milk. 


aN 


Dr. Hadwen’s remarks are also grossly unfair anent Colonel 
Bruce’s rough average of 700 fever cases in the garrison of Malta 
prior to 1906 (p. 229). Dr. Hadwen has overlooked the fact that the 
word garrison includes all armed forces, army, navy and marines, 


-and that Colonel Bruce so used the term in Q. 14,201 of the Report 


of the Commission on Vivisection, which apparently Dr. Hadyen 
had read, or he would not have quoted it. The combined average 
of Dr. Hadwen’s figures for the nine years prior to 1906 works out 
at 633; and if Colonel Bruce worked further back there is no reason 
to doubt that his figure is correct. The figure 284 which Dr Hadwen 
cunningly sets against this is only the “army” average. 

With regard to naval statistics he is almost equally bold in his 
misrepresentation of facts, where he says, “ The decline since 1906, 
“when goats’ milk was stopped, is only proportionate to the steady 
“ decline which had been taking place” (p. 231). Observe the decline 
for the last five years covered by Dr. Hadwen’s table, noting that 
the milk was not stopped till the middle of 1906 :— 





Navy—Malta Fever—Ratios per 1,000 of strength. 





Year ... = 1903 “1904 1995 1906 1907 





18°4 16'9 18°8 TI'9 I'3 | 
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Do Dr. Hadwen’s own figures tally with his statement? 

We now come to the civil population, where the ratio per 1,000 
of “notified” cases is indisputably very much less than. were the 
garrison ratios before the milk order. We must note, however, that 
the Maltese Government Health Officér admits “that not all the 
“cases that come under medical observation are notified to this 
“Department ” (Government Gasetie, Sept. 20th, 1907). Neverthe- 
‘less, Dr. Hadwen, as will be seen presently, would have been wiser, 
for his own credit, not to have stated that “milk 1s used to a far 
“greater extent ” (by the Maltese) “than bythe soldiers and sailors” 
(P. 233). Dr. Hadwen might also just as well have omitted his 
statistics of simple continued fever among the Maltese. Seeing’ that 
this disease is not notifiable ın Malta, these statistics are fragmentary 
and valueless, and the deductions drawn therefrom so much waste 
paper. It is impossible to refrain, however, from mentioning one of 
Dr. Hadwen’s extraordinary deductions from these figures, viz., “that 
“‘ Malta fever’ and ‘simple continued fever’ are one and the same 
“thing.” Now, “simple continued fever ” being a term, not for a 
disease, but for a group of ailments, is defined by the leading medical 
authorities as “fever of short duration, dependent on a variety ‘of ~- 
“causes, the most important diagnostic sign being the rapid disappear- 
“ance of the pyrexia.” How, then, can Malta fever, which lasts on 
an average for four to five months, and occasionally for two to three 
years, possibly be the same thing? Let us assume, however, that 
they are. Then, on Dr. Hadwen’s own showing, the sum total of the 
combined diseases decreased in the garrison after the milk order, so 
that he again spoils his case by a farcical suggestion. 

Dr. Hadwen, next, cannot reconcile the disparity in the rates of 
attack in the military, naval and civil populations with the milk 
theory, “considering that all drank goats’ milk equally.” Why, at 
the top of the same page, Dr. Hadwen had just stated that by the 
Maltese milk “is used to a far greater extent than by the soldiers 
“and sailors,” again proving that one or other of his statements is 
false, and neither, therefore, worthy of consideration. Let us, how- 
ever, give him a chance, and assume that all did drink milk equally ; 
the disparity in ratios is easily explained thus: Malta fever, except 
in rare instances, confers by one attack an immunity agamst further 
attacks. Hence it follows that, in course of years, a stationary 
population like the Maltese must include a large proportion of immune 
members; whereas in the garrison, where all immunised members 
are being continually replaced by fresh drafts of susceptible subjects, 
the amount of immunity must necessarily at all times be infinitely 
less than among the natives, and the attacks of fever more frequent. 
Again, the soldiers spend all their time on the island, but the sailors 
only a short portion of the year in Malta, thus having much less 
chance than the soldiers to pick up local ailments. Disparities in 
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these separate ratios are therefore no argument against the milk 
theory; on the contrary, they bear it out, as follows: For years past- , 
fresh milk has been extensively banned in naval ships abroad as a 
general precaution against importation of disease; therefore the ° 
sailor, as a‘rule, could only get fresh milk when ashore on leave. 
The soldier, prior to the milk order, had always fresh milk within 
easy reach in his barracks or quarters. The officers could afford to 
buy ‘more milk than the men. Now as regards Malta fever in the 
garrison, statistics show that sailors suffered least, soldiers more, and 
officers most of all. In this way there 1s no flaw in the theory. 

Dr. Hadwen next produces figures to prove that when the fall in 
Malta fever occurred in the garrison following the milk order the 
Maltese ratio of fever cases was also reduced “ by nearly 50 per cent” 
(p. 234). In this instance I can only regret that Dr. Hadwen’s figures 
are not those of the Malta Public Health Department, which I have 
here before me. The genuine statistics prove that there was no 
such reduction at all; and here are the figures: Maltese ratios per 
1,000, 1905=3.2; 1906=40; 1907=3.4.* l 

Dr. Hadwen sums up with vague hearsay reports of the insanıtary 
state of army quarters. Even were this true, and there is no reason 
to believe ıt, general insanitary conditions have never been more 
than predisposing causes of Malta fever. 

Dr. Hadwen is well known to hold extreme views on vivisection. 
He considers that an animal must never be put to the slightest 
inconvenience, even to relieve the sufferings of man, though it is 
quite justifiable to perform painful operations on the human subject 
with the same ultimate object. Consequently he has had to profess 
a disbelief in bacteriology, and therefore in the milk theory. I am 
informed that he has publicly stated that the germ theory is all 
“twaddle” Nevertheless, this same “twaddle” has enabled opera- 
tions to be safely performed which were previously impracticable ; 


“t has rendered malarial localities healthy and fit for habitation ; it 


has arrested the spread of ‘contagion; has aborted attacks of- 
diphtheria; and has now shown us how to avoid Malta fever, as well 
as to do numberless things for the comfort and benefit of humanity. 
Now if a man prefer to let his medical knowledge stagnate at the _ 
stage when “Malta fever” was only known as a “filth disease,” by 
all means let him do so. But when he takes it upon himself to write 


- articles, which cannot benefit but may do harm, it is another matter, 


and it becomes necessary in the public interest thoroughly to sift his 
statements and show him up in his true colours. 


R. HARDIE, M.D 


* Financial years ending March 31st. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HUMANITY OUSTS THE INDIVIDUAL IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD. 


F one had summarily to define the main forces to which the rapid 
I evolution of latter-day human communities should be 
ascribed, it would perhaps be fair to point to democracy in politics, 
to co-operation in social life, and to broad tolerance in religion, and 
then to deduce some satisfactory formula from these. Collective 
thought, collective feeling, collective action, which permeate the 
world’s work of to-day, are but manifestations of one and the same 
idea, which ıs the continuous and visible supremacy of the race over 
the individual. The community is beginning to claim for itself 
rights and privileges which were hitherto exercised by individuals 
in its name. Hence twilight has fallen upon certain of the gods of 
yesterday which are become the idols of to-day. Liberty, for 
example, the secular struggle for which called forth the most generous 
enthusiasms of which civilised man is capable, is now being systemati- 
cally checked in the sphere of political economy. The free and 
cruel fight for existence, which was regarded until recently as an 
integral part of the groundwork of human society, is condémned 
to-day as a hindrance to progress. What further development 
to-morrow may bring it is idle to speculate, but one may fairly say 
that the new social principles bid fair to raze conventional barriers 
of caste, class and nation, just as the conquest of the air threatens 
to abolish the frontiers of countries. Humanity is being treated 
as a whole; its various aims are set down as mere means 
towards a common end. Peace in the political world would be the 
outcome—one of the consequences—of this new idea, which if fully 
incarnated would systematise international relations in some such 
way as intercourse is organised among the units of a State. Dealings 
between nation and nation would then be regulated by a quasi-ethical 
code akin to that which PAAR in every civilised oy among ‘ 
individuals. 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN ENMITY—IS THE ONE 
OBSTACLE TO EUROPEAN PEACE. 


S 
This revolution is doubtless still far off. But people born with the 
fair of statesmanship can forefeel its advent, and every average man 
of clear vision can deduce ıt from the symptoms of the times. And 
~ although the peoples continue to waste their strength in producing 
and hoarding up the means of mutual destruction, the current of 
universal thought and feeling is fast setting in the opposite direction. 
European nations, for instance, are slowly becoming conscious of a 
community of aims, ideals and needs which render them less and less 
inclined to war with each other and more and more disposed to settle 
their differences peacefully., This is so true that at present there 
would seem to be but one serious hindrance to normal international 
lfe and pacific progress on our Continent, the Anglo-German rivalry, 
which to us in this country appears one-sided, and to many impartial 
people abroad seems the result of erroneous assumptions. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to assert that, if that smouldering fire of hate 
were once extinguished, Europe would shake off some of the heaviest 
fetters of militarism and enjoy certain fruits of peace which a feeling 
of security for the morrow alone can bestow. On the other hand, 
only an optimist of the Candide type could affect to believe, and 
only a political simpleton would venture to act in accordance with 
the belief, that a sanguinary encounter between the two kindred 
peoples will certainly be averted. And yet one cannot shut one’s 
eyes to the growing conviction that, whichever of the two wins or 
loses, the end of the needless contest will be that union of the States 
of Europe towards which the nations are now semi-consciously 
wending as by a decree of fate. 
‘ Take the matter on the lowest ground, and you will find that 
. economic interests, to say nothing of any others, prompt the peoples 
of Europe, from the Tagus to the Volga, to combine. Unless they 
join hands, husband their resources, and economise the time of the 
citizen soldiers and the cost of carrying on the political administra- 
tion, they will in the near future be worsted by their rivals over the 
seas. One of those rivals is a whole continent, while another is the 
great Mongol race. Yet in lieu of practising thrift and cutting down 
expenses, the peoples of Europe are squandering more and more 
of their earnings on their armies and navies. The American Republic, 
- on the contrary, has the advantage of being able to do with a much 
smaller outlay. And she is fast winning the best markets of the 
world and ousting thence her less fortunate European competitors. 
And her people are still pressing forward, as we have been recently 
reminded, less perhaps by the new Payne Tariff Bill than by the 
comments which it called forth in France, Germany and Great 
Britain. 
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AMERICA VERSUS EUROPE—THE PAYNE TARIFF. 


The Payne Act ıs a second edition of the Dingley Tariff, revised - 
and augmented in accordance with Protectiomst principles and Fair 
Trade professions. The clam made by the United States Govern- 
ment is that the new Act affords great relief to the mass of con- 
*sumers at home, as well as to certain export trades abroad. The 
comments of experts tend to show that the changes made in the old 
tanff constitute a bit of legerdemain, in virtue of which that which. 
is not seems to be. 

By the new tariff the American masses will gain practically 
nothing; the producers will reap enormous gains, and the exporting 
countnes, Great Britain and Germany, will be hit hard. Some duties 
have undoubtedly been lowered, while others are bemg raised; but 
the former leave the American consumer where he was before, while 
the latter make an unwelcome difference in the scale of prices which 
he must pay. Hides and petroleum are duty-free, while timber, coal 
and iron ore will pay less than heretofore. But notwithstanding 
this concession the Standard Oil Trust Co. will not sell its produce ` 
a cent cheaper than under the Dingley Tariff To abolish the duty 
on hides was the handiwork of President Taft, who resolved to 
associate his name with this seeming relief measure at all costs, 
And he carried the point successfully. American tanners will gain 
in consequence, but competent judges hold that the consumers of 
the ready-made articles will not be a dime the richer for the change. 
Yet the abolition of the duty on hides was the pearl of the new Act. 
The same experts also maintain that the reduction of the duty on iron - 
ore will not bring any relief to the masses, because it will make no 
difference in the prices of manufactured articles. Yet steel and 
timber are the only articles on the prices of which the Payne Tariff 
would, it was predicted, exercise a favourable influence. 


THE PAYNE TARIFF MIRAGE. 


r 


One instance of the undoubtedly clever way in which seeming is 
made to do duty for being is worth quoting. The duty on plate-glass 
has been reduced, and the friends of the Government are making 
a strong point of this relief. In truth there is nothing to, rejoice 
at. THe money value of the plate-glass annually imported into 
the United States amounts in all to 1,398,000 dollars. This 
glass is divided into four categories according to size. Only one of 
these four kinds will henceforth be admitted into the country under 
the reduced tariff. And that is the one of which only 40,000 dollars’ 
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worth is being annually: imported! Plate-glass of the second size, 
of which 2,000,000 dollars’ worth are brought into the country, ` 
is still subject to the same duty as before, while the duty on glass ` 
of the other two sizes, which are imported for the value of 
1,153,000 dollars, has been not reduced but raised by 25 per. 
cent.! The reduction of the duties on woollen wares is of the same 
delusive nature. : 


JAPAN’S GIGANTIC GROWTH 


On the Asiatic continent Japan is silently, perseveringly bracing 
herself for the coming struggle—military and naval as well as 
eéoriomic. It is mspiriting to watch the strenuous effort made by 


this strong-willed, pushing people, who shrink from no sacrifice for 


the common weal, not even from the greatest, which is perhaps silent, 
plodding, humdrum labour, never-ending exertion. Here in truth is 
a striking illustration in a°race no longer young of the new, trans- 
forming spirit which is slowly coming over the world—the spirit that 
subordinates the one to the organised many. It is well worth noting 


“that the two neighbouring nations of the Far East, China and Japan, 


should have attained precisely those objects of which we still profess 
to be in slow, painful pursuit. China grew out of militarism ages 


‘ago, while Japan has raised to its highest power the virtue, once wide- 


spread among tribes and peoples, of offering up individual interests 
on the altar of country. 

Nippon seems destined to play a more commanding and, it may 
well be, a more disconcerting part in the world’s history than people 
on this side of the Atlantic realise. And she is girding her loins 
to it. Her growth geographical, as well as military and political, 
has been surprisingly rapid. Twelve years ago the area of the 
Mikado’s dominions Was no more than 320,000 square kilometres. 


_ The campaign against China added 35,000 kilometres to tt, and the 


war with Russia 250,000 more. Thus one short decade almost 
doubled the size of the Far Eastern island realm. And the increase 
of the population apparently moves apace with that of the territory. 
Despite temporary financial difficulties, which are hardly more serious 
than the pains which often accompany physical growth, Japan is 

idually coming to champion and to stand for the entire Far East. 
She is a match—perhaps more than a match—for the only other Power 
that still lays claim to the rights of co-arbiter of the destinies of that 
quarter of the globe. She is reducing ethnic multiplicity to political” . 


_ unity in Far Asia, welding or fusing together elements that were once 


held to be irreconcilable The Empire of Corea is become virtually a 
province of Japan; while the great ruler of China resignedly affixes 
the hall-mark of the Dragon to the most unpopular manifestation of the 
will of the Tokio Cabinet. 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR IN MANCHURIA: TO JAPAN 
THE POWER, TO CHINA THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


The recent dispute between China and Japan about the recon- 
struction of the Antung-Mukden Railway gives us an msight into 
the changed relations between those two Powers, and affords us a 
basis for speculation as to the probable development of those rela- 
tions in the future. 

On the 6th August the Mikado’s Ambassador im Pekin informed 
the Chinese Foreign Office that his Government would ignore the 
vehement protest made by the Viceroy of Manchuria against their 
resolve to re-construct the line and broaden its gauge to the dimen- 
sions of the Corean Railway. He added that they would set to work 
without delay. Stripped of diplomatic euphemism, this was a sharp 
message, the plain English of which was, “You may talk as you 
“will, we are resolved to act.” Next day the statesmen of Pekin 
formally waived their objections and withdrew their protests. But 
the force of inveterate habit, still strong, moved them to ask that a 
Chino-Japanese Commission be appointed to study the direction of 
the whole line. That would have been so much time gained. With 
this request Japan refused to comply, on the ground that the matter 
had been studied adequately already, and she expressed the hope that 
the Chinese Government would’ sanction the scheme without more 
ado. And this hope was fulfilled. After the lapse of two days 
China resigned herself to the inevitable, having no powerful friends 
now to back her up. The immediate result of this easy diplomatic 
victory is that when the work is completed Japan will have two lines, 
like antenne, stretching into the heart of Manchuria, the one con- 
necting the cities Port Arthur and Dalny with Mukden, and the other 
traversing all Corea. In war-time she could thus move her army 
corps up to the Siberian frontier with the utmost rapidity and ease. 
The circumstance that she abandoned her untenable claim to the 
Chien-tao district, which obviously belonged and belongs to China, 
is little more than a graceful diplomatic gesture—un bean geste. 
And it 1s outweighed by the stipulation that four harbours in that 
district shall be thrown open, and that the Coreans residing in them 

' shall be amenable to Japanese jurisdiction. 

But the remoter effects of Japan’s diplomatic success, if less 
obvious, are further reaching and more momentous. For there may 
be no war between the peoples of the Mikado and the Tsar for many 
years to come; indeed, the odds against it seem enormous to those 
who are versed in political meteorology. And in this case the 
strategic significance of the steel antenne is nil. What is really 
important is the new situation. And this was revealed rather than 
created by Japan’s latest move on the political chess-board. Hence- 
forward Manchuria, while nominally an integral part of the Chinese 
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Empire, will be really swayed by thé Government of the Mikado.. 


' For China has implicitly abdicated her nght to do what she deems 


best for her subjects in that nch province. By the Pekin protocol 
of 1905 she abandoned formally her mght to construct any railway in 
the neighbourhood of the South Manchurian line so long as the owner- 
ship of this line has not. reverted to herself. And in virtue of the 
memorandum recently signed in’ Mukden by Khsi, the Viceroy of 
Manchuria, she has given up her further right to build any railway 
in Manchuria at all. She must therefore take her cue from Tokio. 
When she proposed to connect Fu-Ku-Ming with Sing-Ming-Ting 


_ by a line about fifty-six miles long, Japan vetoed the scheme and ` 


killed it. Thus China has now a mentor who not only counsels but 
dictates. Nippon’s horn is exalted. Patriotism being the mainspring 


_ of the policy thus pursued by the statesmen who rule the island empire 


of the Far East, no fair-minded politician outside China would think 
of reproaching them. But at least it is well to bear the facts clearly 
in mind-and to draw the right inferences from them in good time. 


, THE ASSIMILATION OF COREA. 

The circumstance that the Antung-Mukden line is to have a gauge 
as broad as that of the Corean railway suggests a picture of Japan 
civilising the Coreans and bringing them up by hand, so to say. 
That process is now in full swing. The contract by which the two 
railway systems are to be joined has already been.signed and-sealed. 
The Coreans are wrathful and seditious in consequence; gendarmes 
and troops are therefore on the alert, and little risings are anticipated. 
Some American and European journals of influence seem to look 
upon the deposition of the Emperor of Corea and the annexation 
of his dominions as imminent; but this forecast is unsupported by 
solid evidence or intrinsic probability. The Japanese are politically’ 
shrewd and far-peering. Consequently they are strict observers of 
the law of the economy of forces, and do not care to spend their 


` time and efforts in battering in an open door. Corea is their protégé, 


and from this relationship everything that they desire will duly follow. 
The Marquis Katsura is reported to have said lately: “Our aims 
“are purely economical We are striving to render the ill-starred 
“ Corean people happy, just as Poland is happier under Germany’s 
“sway and Bosnia under the domination of Austria.” Whether 
Japan. will succeed in bestowing happiness on the Coreans is very 
doubtful: Better government she can and will introduce; order, 
culture, habits of cleanliness, and possibly of work. She can draw 


, Corea as close to herself as Austria has drawn Bosnia. 


Japan’s policy in Corea is in complete harmony with the spirit, of 
the new age. It is a process of fusing, of welding fragments and 
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building up Seton unities, mightier political entities, of TEE 
to a perceptible degree the coming of the kingdom of humanity. 
Since Japan established a residency at Seoul in 1905 progress in 
this direction has been swift. After having taken over the conduct 
of Corea’s foreign affairs she cut down the army to a mere body- 
guard for the Emperor. And now she 1s about to suppress the 
superfluous War Ministry and to assume the administration of justice. 
Whether we welcome or deplore Japan’s sudden mse and rapid 
growth, whether we credit her with the lofty motive ascribed to her 
policy by the Marquis Katsura, or hold that she is assimilating Corea 
for her own selfish purposes, the fact remains that the work which 
she is now carrying on in that country is eminently. cultural, and that 
of its fruits some at least will be enjoyed by all nations, whose trading 
rights are well safeguarded. It seems also probable that in the néar 
future the Far East, with a population much greater than that of 
Europe or America, will face both these rivals as one vast political 
entity, better equipped than either for the ife-struggle on battlefield, 
at the loom, or in the factory. 


AUSTRIA, LIKE EUROPE, IS A HOUSE DIVIDED 
AGAINST ITSELF. 


One of the worst plagues of Europe is the mischievous unrest 
caused by the rumous rivalries, the frequent dissensions, the con- 
flicting aims and clashing interests of the nations that compose it. 
And there is no sign that amity will soon take the place of chronic 
discord. A miniature image of this aspect of our continent is 
offered by Austria-Hungary, which might at present be likened to a 
seething maelstrom of ethnic currents, foaming and rolling round and 
round without advancing in any one direction. The petty strife of the 
nationalities that live and might thrive under the two-headed eagle 
is the blight of a nation which is otherwise fully fitted to take her 
stand as a world Power, and is certainly to the full as qualified as was 
Germany a quarter of a century ago. Under a statesman like Count 
Aehrenthal, whose services have at last been officially recognised,* 
Austria might help to rough-hew the destinies of Europe and mould 
her own were it not for the withering curse of ethnic discord which 
paralyses his best-directed efforts. At one time it was believed that 
the introduction of universal suffrage would remedy the evil. And 
a series of conversations which I hada few years ago with the leaders 
of the popular parties in Austria inspired me with a hope rather than 
a conviction that that measure, once carried, would divert the interest 
of each political party from its national will-o’-the-wisp to economic 
problems and social tasks. But events have belied the prophecy, 


* Baron Aehrenthal was recently created a Count of the Austrian Empire. 
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and Austria is in a worse plight to-day. than before the universal ' 


Suffrage Act was inscribed on the Statute Book of the Monarchy.’ 
Germans and Czechs are now at daggers drawn, ready to spring’ 
at each other's throats. The wildest passions are let loose on either 
side. The Prime Minister is vainly moving every lever to smooth 
away the differences that divide them. He has arranged conferences 
between the leading members of each nationality and himself. But 
despite the optimism of his journalistic, supporters I cannot bring 
myself to believe in the success of his endeavours, which are charac- 


_terised by a slow move towards the Slav elements. That was the 


direction in which a modus vivendi was sought by the late Count 


Taaffe, with whom I had the privilege of discussing these matters 


on and off for nearly three years. But much has changed since 
Count Taaffe ended his fourteen years’ government of Austria. 
To-day it is not only the Slav but also the German parties that favour 
violence and have recourse to obstruction. They are vehemently 
opposed to the present Cabinet, which seeks to rise above all parties. 


_Therefore the present Cabinet, I take it, must shortly disappear. 
‘ And-then they will surely wreck its only possible successor, which 
. cannot espouse either the German or the Czech cause. Thus the 
` present deadlock can end only in a dissolution, and in all probability 


new elections will be otdered early next year. 


COUNT AEHRENTHAL’S ORDEAL. 


The Teutonic party has drafted a Bill making German the so-called 
“ordinary tongue” of Austria, with a view to hindering the spread 
of the Czech, which is a Slav idiom, and therefore akin to Polish, 
Russian, Servian and Bulgarian. And Czech is gaining ground 
because the operatives in factories, the workmen in mines, the 


‘navvies, the domestic servants and nurses—in a word, the hewers of 


wood and drawers of water in Austria are almost all Czechs. Being 
poor, they move about seeking for work; being clannish, they 
keep together; and being very prolific, they increase and multiply 
exceedingly. The Emperor is believed to have thrice withheld his 
sanction from this Bill, which would put restrictions on the spread 
of their language. If this be true, it must be.equally true that he 
acted in harmony with his Ministers, and therefore constitutionally. 
The Germans, finding their way thus barred by the Cabinet, have 
resolved to block the way of the Cabinet and to pursue the same 


tactics towards its successor unless and until the Bill is sanctioned. 


If this plan of campaign be adhered to, as at present seems probable 
enough, Austria will soon be in the throes of a domestic crisis, which 
will keep her from attempting to soar/ as Count Aehrenthal would 
fain lead her, into the exhilarating regions of Za haute politique. 

At the same time it would be a grave mistake to suppose that’ 


Austria is, so to say, in her last agony. From a military point of 


r 
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view, in spite of the mistakes that appear to have been made in her 
army organisation, she was never before so formidable. Politically, 
too, she has won for herself an exceptionally advantageous position. 
And the Government which created and wields both these forces for 
the benefit of the nation could not put them to a better use than that 
of compelling the two malcontent nationalities to come to terms. A 
compromise is quite possible; nay, it is mdispensable, and unless it 
should be struck up within the next few years the plight of the 
Hapsburg monarchy would in truth be perilous. -For the business of 
the State is at a standstill, because the Slav Union, like its German 
adversary, is unyielding. And as both are asking for the impossible, 
neither can ever be satisfied. Hence itis unlikely that they will agree 
between themselves to give and take. Only the Government can 
compel them to accept a compromise, and this power which the Cabinet 
can exercise successfully to-day has, lke most things, a time limit. 

The British public can hardly realise how disastrously these 
squabbles react not only upon the political but upon the commercial 
hfe of the nation. A concrete mstance may therefore help the reader ° 
to form an opinion. A couple of weeks ago the Austrian insurance , 
companies drew up a report for the Ministry of Commerce, in which 
they set forth some of the results of the language struggle now going 
on. The necessity of printing circulars, tables, reports, etc., in the 
numerous tongues of the monarchy swallows, they complained, vast 
sums of money and handicaps the companies grievously. Then when 
a district is inhabited by a mixed population of two or more nation- 
alities the travellers and touts have to be doubled, one set for the 
Slav element and another for the German or Italian. The German 
agent who visits Briinn or Olmiitz could not show himself among 
the Slavs there. He must confine his efforts to Teutons. Conse- 
quently at least two agents must be despatched to the same place. 
Then if the local agent be a Czech the German inhabitants boycott 
him inexorably; and if he be a German he damages his firm with 
the Slavs. The Austrian insurance companies are thus fettered 
tuinously. And what is true of insurance companies holds equally’ 
good of other branches of trade and commerce. 


- COUNT AEHRENTHAL IS ‘ACQUITTED ON THE 
CHARGE OF INTERNATIONAL (TREASON, AND‘ 
WARNED NOT TO DO IT AGAIN. 


Austrians in general, and Count Aehrenthal in particular, ought 
to feel a thrill of pleasure when reading the absolution pronounced 
over them by influential British Press organs. Their iniquities 
are pardoned, because, after all, they were not perhaps iniquities. 
Now, Count Aehrenthal foresaw this indulgence Jast March, and 
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doubtless derived moral’ strength from it then. “Events and the 
“logic of the situation,” writes the Times," “ subsequently showed 
“that, though Baron Aehrenthal may then ft have pushed diplo- 
“matic subtlety of language to an extreme point, he was in reality 


_ “surprised by the precipitation of Prince Ferdinand’s action. Recog- 
“nition of this probability has helped to remove the umbrage that 


“might justly be taken at deliberate prevarication on the part of a 
“responsible statesman, and has opened the way for that renewal of 
“Anglo-Austrian cordiality which the British Ambassador to the 
“ Austro-Hungarian Court, Sir Fairfax Cartwright, has sedulously 
“striven to promote.” ` There is a lack of generosity about this 
formula which makes one regret it was ever employed. Because a 
cettain probability has been discovered that Count Aehrenthal did 
not deliberately prevaricate, therefore it is meet that he should be 
forgiven. Forgiven what? The breach of an international treaty? 
The refusal to submit the matter to a European Conference? - 
Or is it also probable that that, too, was no offence? If it was 
necessary to absolve the-Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, why 


` not do it gracefully? And how did it come to pass that the valuable 


. discovery was not made when it would have been most helpful? 


Sir Fairfax Cartwright was striving just as sedulously last February 
and March as he is striving to-day to promote Anglo-Austrian 


‘cordiality, and doubtless his explanation of ‘the “apparently contra- 


“ dictory character of the official declarations” made by the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister was then what it is now. It is easy, 
though undoubtedly meritorious, to be wise twelve months after the 
event. But it is not an element of statesmanship that this elementary 
wisdom should take so long to filter down. 


.COUNT AEHRENTHAL AND HIS UNAPPRECIATIVE 


COUNTRYMEN. 


` 


\ ` ' 
_ Austria-Hungary, like Russia, Japan, and most other countries, 


needs ever larger sums of money to keep up her international positron. 
The cost of the annexation, or, say rather, of the opposition to it 
‘organised by Russia, Great Britain, Turkey and Servia, is more for- 
midable than was anticipated. Official sources estimate it at 
$13,400,000, which is a good deal for the inhabitants of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy; while. non-official authorities, who say what they know, 
declare that it cannot be less than £16,000,000. Then there are the 
increased demands, for the military and naval establishments, and the 
liquidation of the sums already expended on these. It appears that 
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. the requirements of the two Governments of Austria and of Hungary 
mount up to 432,400,000, which represents an increase of one hundred 
per cent. upon the ordinary demands. The taxpayers are naturally 
alarmed. They are also unjust towards their Foreign Minister, who 
could and would give them much more for their money, if they made 
peace among themselves and afforded him a chance to carry out his 
programme. It is hardly edifying to read the bitter attacks made on 
Count Aehrenthal to-day by the Press organs that egged him on last 
February to a spirited policy, and lauded him to the skies ir March. 
“The cost of his successful Balkan policy,” writes the Zeit, “is now 
“presented to the peoples of Austria-Hungary, but no one is willing 
“to pay it. Count Aehrenthal was prematurely dubbed ‘the Austrian 
“Bismarck. He has not mastered the internal difficulties of the 
“country. He is not a Chancellor with a universal view of things, 
“but only a prominent bureaucratic Minister, suffering from the short- 
“sightedness of the specialist.” 

That sounds like the biassed judgment of the petty trader, wha 
fears that he has not received the worth of his money, and lacks 
patience to wait for returns. Count Aehrenthal’s policy in its 
furthest consequences represents money values. It is a policy of 
commercial expansion in South-eastern Europe—the invasion of the 
markets there—that being for the present the only outlet available for 
the subjects of Franz Josef. And if the Foreign Minister had an 
appreciative or even a patient nation behind him he might yet gain 
its plaudits, lay the foundations of a new and' prosperous Austria, and 
win a name for himself among statesmen. It may be true that he has 
not mastered the internal difficulties of his country, but it is also true 
that no Minister could master them without the country’s help. Even 
the axe could not hew down the wood, if the wood did not co-operate 
by supplying a handle to it 


WHATEVER PRANKS THE GREEKS MAY PLAY, 
THE KING MUST PAY THE PIPER. 


The old Latin proverb pointed to the opposite conclusion, and ran: 
Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Achivi. But democracy has 
changed that, and the foolish feats of political parties in Athens have 
compelled King George to consider the, advisability of “taking his 
“hat,” making his bow, and returning to Copenhagen “a wiser and a 
“richer man.” The King who always gave his subjects a long enough 
constitutional rope to strangle themselves, was never positively 
popular. They dubbed him “a stranger on the throne,” and were 
wroth because his lack of initiative seemed to proceed from con- 
temptuous indifference. His son and heir, on the contrary, displays a 
warm interest in the affairs of his country, and has made numerous 
enemies in consequence. To hit it off with the masses is no easier 
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task for the politician or chief-of the State in latter-day Greece than 
it was ın the Greece of Aristides. 

The world was mildly thrilled a few weeks ago by a rumour that 
King George was, so to say, “reaching for his hat,” preparatory to 
quitting his realm for ever. As the source whence the report 
emanated was excellent, nobody doubted its gorrectness. The King’s 
personal adjutant, Major Messala, first communicated the tidings to 
the Press, and his second adjutant, Major Skumpurdis, confirmed 
them. They added that his Majesty would make it a family party, 
and would take not only his consort but also his children with him, 
so that the Greeks should have no scion of his house left them to 
choose a ruler from. Thereupon Athenian journals published portraits 
of the monarch and his heir, and accompanied them with words that 
read like a long farewell. 

The unfavourable turn taken by the negotiations about Crete was 
alleged by tne King’s adjutants as the reason for his decision. The 
Powers are said to have made him definite promises that Crete would 
be annexed to Greece, on which he fully relied, and then, when the 
moment came for redeeming them, to have backed“out and left him 
in the lurch. In this accusation there is some truth, On his return 

` from his journey through Europe last year he made known his expec- 
tations to his Ministers and to certain influential politicians, or, 
rather, he assured them that they might look upon the annexation as 
a foregone conclusion, thanks to his efforts. And now he feels that 
he has been placed in a false position, from which the only dignified 
issue is abdication. That, however, is a one-sided view of the subject. 
The genuine motives for King George’s threat lie in the domain of 
home policy, and they have been operative for years. But it is much 
better to abdicate as a Greek patriot, worsted in a hopeless struggle 
-against the Great Powers, than as an obnoxious foreigner driven out 
by his own subjects. 

The proximate cause of the crisis was a movement among 
the officers, to which we should give the name of mutiny, the 
Spaniards would call it a pronunciamento. M. Rhallis, being 
in opposition, had advocated complete army reorganisation, and 
promised, should he again assume the post of premier, that the royal 
princes would be removed from the army and the navy. This promise 

„delighted the officers, who set down the stagnation that had come 
over the two services to tHe sinister influence of the King’s sons. But 
“ once in power M. Rhallis, more impressed! with the difficulties of the 
‘problem than with the desirability of solving it, made no sign. 
The officers, on the other hand, having banded themselves together 
in order to force the Government’s hand, inaugurated a campaign of 
agitation against the Cabinet and against the dynasty. Then the 
. Premier ordered the arrest of some of the young officers, and the 
crisis began. The Military Committee, constituted after the 
yo, , 
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manner of the Young Turks, drafted a number of demands, and 
sent a deputation to the Premier. But M. Rhallis declined to receive 
them. He regarded them as mutineers, and their action as a 
dissolvent of all discipline. 


GREEK ,COMEDY OF ERRORS: NATION AND ARMY 
e VERSUS A SUBMISSIVE CABINET AND DYNASTY. 


Early next morning the bulk of the garrison of Athens marched out 
of the city with field guns. Reinforced by marines on the way, they 
halted in one of the suburbs, three thousand strong. Thereupon the 
Premier resigned, and was succeeded by M. Mavromichalis, who 
looked with indulgence upon the military movement, favoured the 
mutineers and took their part against those old World officers who 
observed the law and were loyal to their ruler. For example, the 
commander of the second artillery regiment had two guns set up, one 
at the entrance to the barracks, the other at the exit, and made 
ready to withstand the mutineers. With him it was a matter of duty. 
But the War Minister ordered him to abandon all thought of resist- 
ance. And he obeyed. The mutineers then occupied the barracks 
without striking a blow, and carried the guns with them. Needless 
to say, that they appreciated the wisdom of the War Minister. Not all 
the troops demonstrated against King and Cabinet. Some remained 

-faithful. The first squadron of the 3rd Regiment of Cavalry gave 
an admirable example of military loyalty. But the rebels dragged 
them down from their horses and forced them to swell the pro- 
cession. Again, a number of cavalry officers, forcing their way into 
the camp of the rebels, were about to bring back the horses of their 
squadron. But they were fallen upon by the disaffected soldiers, 
disarmed, and imprisoned. On the other hand, the rebels, finding 
that they needed more arms, despatched certain officers to fetch 
them from the barracks in the city. And the officers, betaking them- 
selves to the military depôts, removed thence all the arms and ammu- 
nition they required, without let or hindrance from anyone. In a 
word, the military authorities submitted humbly to their new masters, 
and the civil authorities followed suit. The chief demands of the 
military committee were formally agreed to by the Government; the 
King granted a general amnesty to his disaffected troops; the new 
Premier, Mavromichalis, proudly declared that his programme was 
identical with that of the mutineers; and. everybody seemed 
supremely happy. The Government was a model of meekness and 
resignation. 


IDYLLS CF .THE KING. 


The new Cabinet has not merely pardoned the rebels; it has 
quite logically gone further, and punished the officers who ventured 
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to stand up for their King, their superiors, the law, and military 
discipline. Sıx of these had-intrepidly marched out to the rebel camp 
and called upon the soldiers to return to their duty. They were 
promptly disarmed. Then the Premier was requested to have them 
drummed out of the army, whose honour they had tarnished, seeing 
that they had striven to stem the tide of democracy there. The 
Minister, unwilling to punish officers for possessing and displaying 
a more developed sense of duty than their comrades, hesitated. The 
all-powerful committee insisted. In order to move the Prime Minister 
they finally intimated to him that unless he complied with their 
demand they would have the six officers tned by a court-martial” 
chosen by themselves, which would surely have them shot. That 
threat broke the Premier’s resistance. He undertook to send the six 
officers before a military tribunal composed of members of the 
revolutionary committee and have them tried for having endeavoured 
to entice the soldiers away from the anti-dynastic and anti-govern- 
mental movement. M. Mavromichalis is now a popular Premier. 

_ King George owns a delightful country seat at a place called Tatoi, 
where he has‘been residing during the crisis. A battalion of foot 
soldiers called a halt here one evening. In answer to inquiries made 
by the King, it was elicited that the troops had marched from Khalkis 
in order to join the mutineers. His Majesty then despatched an 
adjutant to inform them that the rising was over and a general 
amnesty proclaimed. He added that they were to go back to Khalkis 
“at once. But the officers resolutely answered that they would not 
_obey the King; they would listen only to Colonel Tsorbas, the 
revolutionary leader, who had just threatened the Parliament with 
awful consequences if it refused to comply with the demands of the 
officers. And King George had to telegraph to Athens to request 
Colonel Tsorbas to come quickly to Tatoi. He lent the gallant - 
Colonel his own motor-car for the journey. The mutineers, who 
had refused to hearken to the King, or give credence to his 
solemn assertions, obeyed Colonel Tsorbas implicitly. After this 
no reader with a logical turn of mind will feel surprised to learn that 
the popular Premier offered the portfolio of War Minister to the 
leader of the military mutineers, Colonel Tsorbas. 

Thus the Greek military revolution is an idyll. King George is 
said to have complained bitterly—not of the rising against his 

_ Ministers and himself, that was meet and proper—but of having been 
left out of it. The officers, he remarked, ought to have let him know 
their programme, including their demand that the royal princes should 
„be removed from the army. “I would have granted them all,” added 
the King. Doubtless that is quite true; his Majesty’s attitude bears 
it out adequately. But no self-respecting monarchist would have 
believed it then. M. Rhallis, who is an honest democrat, condemns 

` the military rising as illegal, although he admits that the officers’ 
demands are quite reasonable. The Press is unanimously on the 


ve 
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side of the mutineers. So, too, is the people. The army enthusias- 
tically concurs. And now the King himself chimes in. Thus the 
entire nation, including the chief of the State, was in favour of the 
rising. Why, then, so much ado about nothing? If all were of one 
mind, against whom did they rise? The royal princes will quit the 
army and navy, and it is probable that a programme of army and 
navy reform will be duly drawn up. But it will not be carried out ' 
until the State coffers are replenished. And that is not yet. Some 
people say that that is fortunate. If the Greek army were organised, _ 
if it were evén what it professes to be, many hold that it would ruin 
irretrievably the little nation that raised it. For the Greeks still 
dream of a great Hellenic Empire, including Macedonia among its 
provinces and Constantinople as its capital, and in order to attain 
this grandiose aim they employ an army and a navy worthy of the 
Principality of Monaco. Every tenth man in the Greek army is an 
officer, and now it appears that almost every officer is an enemy of 
discipline, 
Y 


A JOAN OF ARC OF, THE PERSIAN REVOLUTION: 
A RUSSO-PERSIAN ROMANCE. 


The charm of constitutionalısm has been cast over Persia, but the 
net results are not inspiriting. Despotism has, indeed, been crushed, 
and the despot banished to Russia, but the rule of the patriots who, 
the fighting over, have now emerged from their hiding-places, bristles 
with revolting traits of which Persia’s friends in Europe are seemingly 
ashamed. The land of the Shah is become a region of wild incon- 
gtuities, where the Government, from sheer liberalism, gags the Press, 
shoots, hangs, poisons monarchists, or, in its milder moods, extorts 
money from them under threats of death. Pictures of life in Persia 
since the triumph of constitutional reform suggest sketches from 
Wonderland—or Bedlam. Here are a few. 

The Persian revolution has had its heroine, its Jeanne d’Arc, whose 
fame is spreading. She was a Russian, of course, as nearly all the 
active revolutionists were, and she married a Russian Jew, whom she , 
first wisely converted to the saving doctrines of Christianity—as she 
understood them. But Anna Petrovna soon grew tired of her spouse, 
migrated to the Caucasus, was illuminated by the students there, 
converted to Russian Socialism, and appointed an apostle. She then 
set out for Persia as a missionary of the revolution, but was scowled 
at by the Russian Consul at Teheran, who threatened to arrest her. 
Anna Petrovna hurried off to a Persian lady, who is the chief wife - 
of an influential subject of the Shah. “For heaven’s sake,” she 
began, “ask your husband to marry me.” 

Anna Petrovna pleaded with the lady suasively. “Of-course,” she - 
said, “I explained everything to her. And my friend consented. 
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“ | On the following morning, very, early, the match-makers called on’ 
“me, and the Mullah was announced. “We all repaired to the house 
of the gentleman, signed the contract of marriage, and I became 
“a Moslem and the wife—the third wife—of the ‘ Ket-Khooda. So 
“that now I am no longer Anna Petrovna, but the spouse of the 
“ Ket-Khooda, Allah be- ‘praised. And my passport, too, ıs Persian. 
`“ The Russian pass I hid away in a box, which I buried in the ashes 

“of the grate. Let it lie there, for I may want it yet.” Anna 
Petrovna smiled a most cheerful smile, and went on: “I convey 
“bombs from place to place in my—I ask your pardon, in my 
“bloomers.” “What? You, Anna Petrovna, you carry bombs . . . 
”? stammered her inter- 
viewer. 


` 


“Yes, yes, it is a very simple matter. A few days ago, for 
instance, it became necessary to send bombs to Teheran. But 
there was nobody to do the errand. It’s a bit dangerous you- 
see, and . . . Well, I am not afraid, so I undertook to 
deliver, them. Nobody would suspect me of carrying bombs, 
eh? I took four of the explosives, tied my bloomers tight down 

- below, put the bombs in and started off. Of course, I took off the 
metal detonation caps, wrapped them up in paper and brought 
them in a separate packet. And I then passed through all the 
military posts. I chatted, as I went, with Liakhoff’s Cossacks, 
thinking all the-time of the bombs in my bloomers. When I 
was coming back they stuffed me with cartridges. You, Anna 
Petrovna, they said, are a fairly stout woman, so you can put 
away quite a lot, take more! And I did. . I was literally 
bursting with them.” 


- 


Anna Petrovna is a heroine of the Persian revolution, and her name 
will perhaps find a place in the Pantheon of Teheran. Revolutionary 
Russia is proud of this Joan of Arc. 


' HOW THE PERSIAN ICONSTITUTIONALISTS ‘ARE 


k RULING THE LAND. 


The cause espoused by this accomplished Russian lady has 
tnumphed: constitutionalism is established in Persia; but the 
expected millennium has not yet begun there. The Government— 
but who is now the Government? one may reasonably ask. ‘The 
question is fair, but one should not insist on a very definite answer. 
,No one knows exactly. The “ Extraordinary Supreme Council,” 
‘which nobody appointed or elected, is the principal governing insti- 
tution in the land. At first it consisted of members of the first 
Medjliss, or Parliament, at whose head were the Sapehdar and Sardar 


_ Assad, the Bakhtiari Khan. But it soon became too numerous to do 


any work. Then the number of members was reduced to twenty, * 


o 
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but the two heads remained unchanged—the War Minister (the 
Sapehdar) and the Home Secretary, Sardar Assad. And now all 
members of the Cabinet are responsible to this Committee of 
Administration, excepting these two Ministers. And these two are 
answerable for their acts to no one. This state of things is perhaps 
unconstitutional, but as it is upheld by the constitutionalists, Persia’s 
friends abroad do not complam. For the constitutionalist, like the 
old-world king, can do no wrong. 

The methods of the Constitutional Government of Persia differ 
considerably from those which the friends of Persian freedom in 
Europe encouraged us to expect. But they are said to be well 
adapted to that people. They closely resemble the methods of 
Young Turkey. The first step was to create a court-martial to try 
members of “the other party.” This tribunal discovered a reactionary 
conspiracy, and elicited the fact that many prominent men on the 
conservative side were implicated in it. The judges discharged their 
painful duty with alacrity, and had the sinning people put to death. 
There was no scaffold or gallows in Teheran, nor has there been any 
for the past thirteen years since the execution of the murderer of the 
Shah Nassr-Ed-Din. And when, last spring, they condemned an 
innocent man to die, they had to hang him unceremoniously on the 
city gates. 

But the Constitutional Government, taking a more serious view 
of its “painful duty,” had the horizontal bar removed from 
the gymnasium of the military school and set up in the 
chief square of Teheran, there to serve as a gallows. When 
it is no longer needed for this patriotic purpose they propose 
to return it to the scholars. The first victim of this impro-- 
vised scaffold was Sanieh Khazret, a devoted adherent of the 
ex-Shah and an unscrupulous rufian. The first Parliainent had 
ordered his arrest, and had him chained and deported to Kelat. 
When the Parliament was dissolved the Shah brought him back, 
bestowed on him the rank of general, and set him to his old tasks. 
One of his many victims was Mirza Anoyat-ullah, whom he condemned 
to be torn into little pieces. The second victim of the improvised 
gallows was the ex-Minister and Governor of Teheran, Mofakher-ul- 
Mulk. A short time ago this dignitary was safe and sound in the 
Russian Legation. But one day he quitted this sanctuary, disguised 
himself as a mule-driver, and wended towards the hills; but meeting 
the Governor of Astrabad on the way, was recognised and arrested. 
He pleaded hard for his life. The Governor seemed amenable only 
to offers of hard cash. Mofakher accordingly offered him 5,000 
tumans—about £1,000. The bribe was accepted and duly paid. 
Then the Governor put the money in his pocket, but kept his prisoner 
and delivered him up to the military tribunal, which sent him to the 
gallows and praised the patriotism of his high-souled captor. The 
constitutional party have many such staunch friends. 
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FATHER AND SON—CONSERVATIVE AND RADICAL. 
l a A GRUESOME TALE. 


The most sensational execution of all was that of one of the 
highest religious personages in the kingdom, the Sheikh Fazl-ullah. 
This Moslem theologian, a sort of Mussulman Cardinal—the Persians 
„call them Mushtahids—was an enthusiastic conservative. He loathed 
‘the revolutiop, but he kept out of the meshes of the law until the 
military tribunal entangled him. This court discovered a conspiracy, 
and found that the Sheikh had dabbled in it. Perhaps he had, but 
‘the allegation was not proven. Neither was the existence of the 
conspiracy. Anyhow, the law does not allow the blood of a Mush- 
tahid to be shed and Fazl-ullah felt secure. But the military court 
could not have its patriotic intentions baulked by mere laws; it con- 
demned the Sheikh to be hanged, and declared that his brethren, 
religious and natural brethren, approved the sentence. It is likely 
‘they did, as the reader will see. 

Several thousands gathered in the Topkhane Square to witness 
the execution. Persians have now developed a taste for that kind of 
spectacle, and they murmur against the Ministers who are chary of 
providing it And this was a rare exhibition, for the chief religious 
personage in the country'was about to suffer death. Old and young, 
women and children, natives and Europeans, were there. Vendors 
of nuts and _sweetmeats offered their wares for sale, and carriages 
were drawn up in which the classes were well represented. Suddenly 
the revolutionists, who are now State officials and supporters of order, 
dragged the venerable-looking old man, who was dressed very simply, 
towards the gymnastic apparatus. A thunderous shout of applause 
‘rent the air. The ecclesiastic turned his burning eyes on the crowd, 

and said: “I sought to save you from the disasters of the revolution 

“and for this you are taking my life.” Another shout, loud and 

protracted, was the response of the mob to this remonstranée. 

Suddenly the piercing eyes of the Sheikh caught sight of a lithe- 
some, well-built man who stood near the gallows and gesticulated. 

And he quivered visibly. It was his own son, also a member of 

the same religious class as himself—a Mullah, but a consti- 

‘tutionalist. This devoted patriot now ran about like one 

possessed, giving varied expression to his joy that justice 

was. being meted out to his old father. The noose was thrown 
. over the condemned man’s neck and he hung in the air. Instinctively 
raising his unfettered hands he seized hold of the rope above his 
head, to prolong life a few seconds more and to say a few words to 
’ the multitude. Silence fell upon all. Thousands of eyes watched 
the supreme struggle. The well-built, lithesome figure of the son 
bounded over to the gallows and dealt out several powerful blows to 
‘ the skinny arms of his doomed father. The fingers round the rope 
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relaxed, now of one hand, then of the other; the figure dropped 
heavily, and the death agony began. The young man, then jumping on. 
a hoarding near the swinging body, delivered a fiery address to the 
throng. “I renounce my father,” he exclaimed in stentorian tones; 

“he is not my father, he is a criminal, a traitor to his country, 
“who well deserved this death of ignominy.” This enthusiastic con- 
stitutionalist then went on to tell the mob all the efforts he had made 
to secure the ‘arrest and condemnation of his father. And the multi- 
tude greeted his story with shouts of applause. After this, Caucasian 
bombists addressed the multitude; then the orchestra struck up a 
valse, to which the soldiers with their guns beat time round the 
gallows, some of them striking the swinging body with the butt-ends. 

Truly it was a strange sight, for a parallel to which one must hark 
back to the days of Cyrus. 

Next day a concourse of people gathered on the same squgre and 
called for another hanging. The new prefect of the police, Ephraim, 
who is still “ wanted ” by the Russian police, appeared and announced 
that there would be no execution that day. He requested the people 
to disperse. But this they would not do. On the contrary, they 
insisted on being treated to another execution, and at last the 
authorities gave way. The chief of the artillery, Adjitan-bashi, was 
brought ‘out to them and banged. He was accused of having fired 
on the Parliament house last year. He was an officer, and had fired in 
cbedience to the command of his chief. That was his duty, and he 
discharged it. If the Constitutional Government executes only the 
men who have done their duty, history will not accuse them of spilling 
too much blood. i 


PERSIAN GOVERNMENT'S CRY: YOUR MONEY OR 
YOUR LIFE. 


Representations made by foreigners are causing the Governmenit 
to limit the number of executions. So now they are turning from 
slaying to robbing. A reactionary is arrested, threatened with death, 
and then allowed to buy himself free for a large ransom. This is’ 
the easiest method of taxing the rich: it brings funds to the money- 
chests of the Treasury, and is a clean way of dealing with political 
adversaries. An officer named Medjuss Dowleh was condemned to 
death a few weeks ago for attacking the Parliament house last year, 
and the Government set him free on his promising to pay a fine of 
£60,000. Zaill-es-Sultan, one of the most influential members .of the 
royal family, was mulcted in the same way, although no crime was laid 
to his charge. The ransom demanded of him amounts to £500,000. 
Thus the Liberal Government is strentously endeavouring to tax the 
wealthy without burdening the poor; but its enemies taunt it with 
having turned from murder to highway robbery. 
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But ingenious though the latter device may seem, it has rot been 
justified by success. The money-chests are stillempty. That is why 
the Constitutional Government has not yet managed to realise its 
scheme of dismissing all Russians from the State service, inviting 
German military instructors, giving extensive orders for German guns 
and ammunition, and regenerating the land according to the methods 
already inaugurated. The state of the finances is deplorable, and 


there is as yet no hope of bettering them. The nationalists hold that* p 


it behoves them to receive but not to give, hence they refuse 
guarantees to the countries that would lend them money. | A loan 
floated in France was, and still is, their solution of the difficulty. 


‘But France must consult Russia, who will not cut a stick for her 


own back by consenting to it. A Finance Commission was recently 
created to regulate the money affairs of the nation. Among the 
members ıs the French financial agent, M. Bizotan, the director of 
the Persian Customs, M. Mornard, the Armenian banker, Toomani~ 
antz, and others. But the Europeans, bewildered by the chaos that 
still reigns in things Persian, felt compelled to withdraw and leave 
to the meddlesome Endjumens, or clubs, the work of diagnosing the 
national malady and prescribing the remedies. 

The journals are beginning to criticise the work of the new rulers, 


and the new rulers very resolutely crush or gag the journals, for the ' 


Shah’s present advisers are determined to establish liberty, brother- 
hood and equahty on a solid basis. One newspaper bears the 
suggestive title of Habl-ul-Matien (The Strong Cord). Its editor is 
indicted, and probably has already been tried and condemned for 
insulting the holy religion of Persia.’ His accusers are the patriots, 
who had Persia’s greatest religious authority ignominiously hanged. 
Newspaper editors haye now to send the manuscripts of their 
articles to have them approved or cut down before they are published, 
just as in the days of absolutism. Clearly the Persians are what they 
were. If ever they can get away from themselves, change their 
character, they may also succeed in regenerating their country, but 
hardly before. í 
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No. II 


í NYONE who has accompanied me so far may have been 
A tempted to suspect that in my musings I have from time to 
time had our relations with Germany at the back of my mind. It 
is true. Thinking over the movements of feeling and of act which 

“led up to the Franco-German war, I have no doubt been asking 
myself whether any similar train of causes threatens to produce a 
similar collision. Are English and Germans breeding war to-day as 
it was bred between French and Germans before 18 zo? There was 
no demand from the mass of men in France or from the mass of 
men in Germany for a trial of strength. The egotisms of Napoleon 
the Third and the far-scheming plans of Bismarck were necessary to 
the precipitation of war; but the uneasy jealousy of the Gallic spirit 
at the aggrandisement of Prussia, inwoven with memories of the 
great Emperor arid the thought that where the uncle had passed the 

' nephew might follow, was an ever present condition of unrest in 
France; whilst in Germany there was a stolid demonstration, hard 
to be borne, of organised power trampling over hostile barriers, and 
animated by equally stimulating memories to extend the frontiers of 
Germany to the utmost limits of German tradition: It is happily 
true that we ‘have no past wars with Germany to fight over again ; 
and if we have signs of national feeling which may be dangerous, 
we may at least trust that we have on both sides men of authority 
to check such jealousies, and no personal egotisms to foment them. 
This is the encouraging thought, which is strengthened when we pass 
on to remember how, for nearly a century, we have been spared any 
war with France. The men who have actually ruled France since 
1815 have been, with scarcely an exception, upholders of peace with 
England. We recall, only to smile at, the projected naval descent 
of a Prince de Joinville ; and the more dangerous energy of the ‘earlier 
years of Monsieur Thiers was soon arrested. On our side we have 
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had a succession, not quite unbroken, but still fairly continuous, ‘of 
makers for peace. Though there is too much likeness between the 
unrest of to-day and the malarse of forty years since, there are also 
differences which make for good, and the retrospect in which I -have 
\ indulged of our relations with France for a century ought to encourage 
us to trust to the apparent guarantees of peace in the future. This 
confidence is still further increased when we trace the education in 
international relations which has gone on between ourselves and the 
United States. We have, I think, m our mtercourse with the great 
American Republic got to the condition of a mutual respect, void of 
jealousy and free from alarms. The national appreciation of the 
situation seems to be sound on both sides. One must never, indeed, 
forget the latent fires which so suddenly and so easily burst forth; 
but some, terrible mischance must occur before the dominant sanity 
. of the common English race is upset, and against such a mischance 
the best men must be always on their guard. Are not the lessons 
derived from these comparative studies available for bettering our 
relations with Germany? Is there anything to prevent an equally 
successful co-operation of German and British rulers and leaders of 
opinion in cherishing and deepening feelings of personal friendship, 
nay, of consanguinity, between the inhabitants of the two countries? 
The question last put demands more detailed examination. It is 
necessary to be frank as well as friendly.. There have been probably, - 
nay, there have been certainly, changes in the manifestation of 
dominant opinion among ourselves in reference to foreign 
affairs during the last half-century. Although Palmerston was 
, our Prime Minister fifty years ago, with his traditions of 
the great war, the force of Manchester held him in check, 
if it did not control him—a force Mr. Gladstone was preparing 
to make still more obviously the note of our policy. We have 
changed, though not, perhaps, for long. Since the death of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman our Liberal Ministry has inclined to 
the Imperialist side, though its younger members of promise give 
promise of a return to a more international conception of foreign 
` relations. So though we are obliged to admit change we may 
‘believe we have not gone far in the wrong direction, and we have 
-hopes of recovery. Turning to Germany, the appearance of change 
there seems to be immense. Gerimany since 1870 is something quite 
different from Germany before that great year. Forces had, indeed, 
been slowly working for the transformation, and the fact that they 
were thus slowly moving carries with it a lesson. The ideas which 
are now predommant gradually obtained their ascendancy; but they 
have even now no universal or exclusive power. They keep their 
place not without a struggle; as they have waxed so may they wane 
in authority., The change which we recognise as existing Is a 
resultant not only of political aggrandisement, but of mdustrial and 
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commercial development. Parts of Germany, notably Westphalia, 
were growing in population and wealth. before the revival of the 
Empire; but united Germany, wıth its extension of ralway commu- 
nication, of manufacturing and maritime enterprise, has increased to 
"a degree which may be described with something more than etymo- - 
logical exactness as overbearing. Bluster is not the characteristic of 
the German mind, but a certain slow satisfaction and sufficiency in 
the possession of strength may be attributed to it, not always qualified 
by remembrance of what the rest of the world looks for in neigh- 
bourly conduct. The nation remains a spectacle of organised power ; 
and the outward manifestation of the national mind, whether in 
commerce or journalism, in politics, literature, or philosophy, shows 
this aspect of command. Nor is it possible, in taking stock of the 
present time, to omit a reference to the most interesting personality 
of the Kaiser. Kings and Emperors, when they are not ceremonies, 
are generally seen to be men overborne by the cares and labours of 
a position to which it has been their fate to succeed; but the present 
Kaiser carries his office with unflagging vivacity,—and, if we do not 
say with gaiety, it is because his gemius commonly moves in a more 
serious atmosphere. His personality works for peace, on the funda- ` 
mental assumption that the Powers of the world are arranged just 
as they should be; and if we, who watch his rapid evolutions with 
sympathy and with admiration, confess that he is in this fashion a 
peace-keeper, we must also recognise that under changes of con- 
ditions, apparently insufficient to justify the result, he might become 
the most effective voice of a nation in arms. Out of an apprehension 
of circumstances like these has it come to pass that our attitude 
towards Germany is a curiously mixed expression of respect, jealousy 
and fear. We respect ber strength; we are somewhat jealous of her 
overweening sufficiency; and we are a little afraid of the challenge 
this sufficiency might provoke. . 
If I have not scrupled to delineate the outlines of the position as 
I see it, I may be permitted to claim attention to some conclusions 
which may be drawn from it, and to some other considerations which 
must be taken into account. In the first place, putting things as they 
are in the clearest fashion, I have still not indicated in the German 
mind anything of hostility towards us, and I do not believe it exists. 
Not even a tendency to irritability, only a quiet resolution to have 
its own way in all lawful and honourable lines of action; I mean, 
of course, lawful in the German judgment, whilst at the same time 
acquitting that judgment of any implication of dishonesty in its for- 
mation. This is a presentment of feeling that can be kept friendly 
by friendly conduct. If we are careful, as ordinary men should be, 
not to give offence, and not over eager to take offence where no 
offence is intended, we may, notwithstanding an attitude of armed 
preparation, rely on the maintenance of good temper inspiring the 
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bulk of the German people. I add reluctantly the confession that too 
many newspaper correspondents on both sides (some day a useful 
essay may be written on the genesis and character of the newspaper 
correspondent) seem to make it their first rule of action to misread 
what they have to describe, to carp and cavil at things of no moment, 
and to overlook the friendliness of common life. The Kaiser himself 
is animated by something much stronger than the quiet good nature 
I have attnbuted to his people. Without abating one jot from his 
thorough assimilation of his rôle as the leader of a nation, he has 
always manifested the most lively interest in the sayings and doings 
of our own land. His personal intimacies with Englishmen may have 
even led him at times into indiscretions which, rightly estimated, 
should be viewed with favour rather than with resentment. Affection 
itself appears meddlesome when misunderstood. So much may be 
said whilst dwelling on the surface of things; but there are yet other 
matters to be remembered. If the appearance of Germany to-day is 
not the same as it was when Bunsen was the Minister at our Court, 
it must not be concluded that the elements of character then most 
apparent have been lost altogether. They abide, a little it may be 
in the background, but they abide, and are ready to recover their lost 
ascendancy. The materialism which got such a hold over German 
thought and culture seems losing a little of its paramountcy. Humanity 
is Tecovering its position as an element of humanity. Professors of 
history, law, politics, and things in general follow one another with 
bewildering rapidity in adjusting ethical ideas with that evolutionary 
movement of masterful forces which is supposed to be the whole 
doctrine “of Darwin. Nor can the political undergrowth be over- 
looked. The largest section of German voters are Social Democrats, 
the leaders of whom are gradually emancipating themselves from the 
iron law of Karl Marx, which the great majority may be believed 
never to have quite understood. Socialism is a word of terror in 
many lands, and covers, in my own judgment, impossible dreams ; 
but the Social Democrats of Germany are an army of men seeking 
in all directions for the amelioration of the condition of the masses 
of the people, and many of their representatives may be found at no 
distant date co-operating, lke another Labour party, with men of 
the Centre in the support of practical proposals. In the Centre, as 
among the Social Democrats, may be recognised the spirit of home- 
abiding people, tempered only among the latter by the peace-making- 
sentiment’ of international co-operation. These elements of hope 
may, ‘indeed, be judged to have little promise of influence; but the 
summer that 1s now passing has witnessed one fact of great, almost: 
momentous, significance. Prince Bulow has ceased to be Chancellor 
of the Empire, and not because he fell short of the requirements of 
the Kaiser, but because he could not get the Reichstag to adopt his 
financial policy. It does not matter whether he or the majority of 
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the Reichstag were wise in their schemes. In the struggle between 
them he failed, and has ceased to be Chancellor. The power of the 
Reichstag over the purse is hampered ın many ways, but in the end 
its concurrence is indispensable to financial equilibrium; and the 
question whether the way to national self-government does not lie in 
Germany, as elsewhere, in a steady, quiet insistence on financial 
control may have to be answered before many years have passed 
away. Germany has, indeed, much to do at home, not merely in 
Imperial but also im Particularist development. In Prussia itself the 
Lower House is almost equally balanced on the question of parlia- 
méntary reform, and when an elected Chamber is on the brink of 
thinking that the way of electing itself could be amended the change 
is not far off. I will not allow myself to be led away along this train 
of thought, and I will only add that in Saxony there is profound 
dissatisfaction with its unstable and uncertain parliamentary system, 
whilst Wiirtemburg has found a way of peace which is being studied 
in neighbouring federated States. To sum up, Germany, as made 
is an organisation which should excite sympathetic rather than jealous 
attention, whilst Germany in the making may inspire deeper feelings 
of interested friendship. 

To be friendly is a simple suggestion, but how, it may be asked, 
can we be more friendly than we have been? Well, if we began by 
refraining from biting our thumbs at one another in that daily inter- 
course which newspapers and politicians provide, we should accom- 
plish something, more than we are apt at once to realise. This daily 
iteration breeds chronic antipathy. Through our habitual bearing to 
our neighbours we build up our permanent relations with them; we 
develop a mental attitude which a casual surprise will not upset. 
We can do much also by more thorough-going acceptance of that 
doctrine of the open door which we all profess. The open door is, 
in fact, an application of the principles of free trade in neutral 
markets, which is no more than saying that we want equal opportu- 
nities where, with the rest of the world, we are seekers for customers. 
But we must-keep an open door at home as well as force am open 
door abroad. If we back up our Colonies in discriminating reductions 
of duty in our favour, still more if we dream of imposing similar 
reductions in the case of India, we are departing from the principle 
of the open door. It may be said, indeed has been said, that Germany 
cannot complain of such discrimination, since the essence of the 
Zollverein is free trade between the component parts of the Union 
and a tariff against outsiders. But there is at least a difference 
between the fiscal union of States within a ring-fence and differential 
duties in self-governed communities scattered abroad far and wide 
from one another. We ourselves confess this without: perhaps 
knowing it. We accept as a matter of fact the common tariff of the . 
“United States, but we do not take so easily the suggestion: of its 
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extension to the Philippmes, Cuba, ór Porto Rico. A very slight 
exercise of intelligence should make us understand how the 
' discriminating duties of Canada, followed as they have been in 
the Commonwealth and the Dominion of the South, must appear 
unfriendly in German eyes. It may, however, be urged that the 
action of Canada was’ quite spontaneous, though we may since 
have been led to think of it with approval, and many may now 
desire its universal adoption by the Colonies. I should be the last 
to demur to the complete and perfect supremacy of Canada’s 
sovereignty in such a matter, though I must confess that I thought 
the policy of Canadian preferences ill-advised from the first; and it 


must be always remembered that it did not begin in the form of a: 


preference to the United Kingdom. Sw Wilfrid Laurier was work- 
‘ing, as he thought, for free trade, and, indeed, the Cobden Club gave 
him its gold medal as a free trader, for what he did was to carry 
through the Dominion Parliament a reduction of duties m favour of 
-all countries that gave Canada free trade, of which Belgium and, I 
think, Holland, if no more, had the advantage. Holland, by the bye, 
gives equal access in its colonies to all comers. It was an after- 
thought of Sir Wilfrid Laurier to make his reduction of duties a 
compliment to the United Kingdom, though this exclusive benefit 
has been again since modified! by treaty with France, and a question 
has arisen whether it must not in consequence disappear in relation to 
some commodities. How much our manufacturers and traders have 
gained through the differential duties of Canada is a matter of dispute. 
I think it very little ; but, reckon it as high as we may, it is not worth 
the pecuniary cost of the grudges differential treatment excited in 
Germany ; and, though Canada will continue to do what she likes, I 
shall continue to regret any swerving from free trade, which no 
suggestion of patriotic devotion can make wiser in an Empire than 
it would be in a Kingdom. Long ago we discarded differential duties 
in favour of our Colonies as quite inconsistent with the doctrines of 
Free Trade; and when members of the present Government express 
satisfaction at the favoured treatment afforded us in Canada and 
elsewhere, they forget the principles of their own programme. 
_Free Trade is not a guarantee of international peace, which really 
depends upon the tempers and wills of men, but it remains one 
of the best promoters of good temper and of good-will, as when 
Tennyson sang the glories of the “white-winged peace-maker” in 
his Ode of 1862. Indeed, if we could instil in the minds of the 
statesmen of the world broader conceptions of mutual intercourse in 
place of the petty jealousies which now make the nations the slaves 
\of sectional interests, most of the bickerings which disturb inter- 
national relations would disappear. There remain other modes of 
improving our friendship with Germany which I must not allow 
‘myself to conceal. Jealousy of the increase of the material resources 
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of Germany may pass away with a better appreciation of the reciprocal 
influences of trade; but jealousy of the increase of Germany’s naval , 
power may not be so easily dissipated. Yet we cannot quarrel with 
the great development of the mercantile marine of Germany; and 
ships of war, as I have already said, are apt to come into existence 
in support of ships of peace. There are, in fact, substantial reasons 
for this sequence, and it must be added that our persistent adherence 
to the right to capture our enemy’s inoffensive commerce in time of 
war adds to the weight of these reasons. Everyone knows that the 
abandonment of this right is one of the questions most debated 
between international jurists, and at the last Hague Conference we 
were found defending its retention, and thus giving at least a show of 
plausibility to the accusation that, whilst talking of reduction of 
armaments, we were helping to make it impossible. Why did we 
stand for the retention of the right? International law is a thing of 


growth, and its movement is most exemplified in the limitations it _ . 


has put upon the unchecked power of belligerents in arms. There 
are restraints upon what belligerents may do between themselves ; 
there are restraints upon what they can do in their relations to 
neutrals. These changes have tended more and more to a restriction 
of the practices of war to a struggle between the armed and organised 
forces of the combatants; and there is primd-facie force in the argu- 
ment that the immunity which has long been granted to the peaceful 
property of private citizens on land should be extended to property 
of the same inoffensive nature at sea. We may almost say that this 
amelioration is inevitable, and it is only withstood because, like every 
other change, it would take away something of the power of striking 
an enemy which a belligerent now possesses. A Minister of the 
Crown, not the First Lord of the Admuralty, naively confessed that 
we stood by the right to take private property at sea because it was 
too powerful a weapon to be abandoned. It enabled us to strike a 
vital blow at an enemy at once. Such was the advice of Sea Lords, to 
whom, forsooth, responsible Ministers must bow. It seems to have been 
little considered whether the right would not tell as much against our 
- commerce if we were a belligerent as against an enemy; whilst more 
fundamental principles of policy, under which in former days the 
professional assistants of the Government were overruled, appeared 
to have been entirely overlooked. There must have been a division - 
of opinion in the Cabinet, since the Lord Chancellor not long ago 
committed himself to an elaborate argument against the right of 
capture; and it may be safely predicted that the right will go with 
the next shift of what must be a precarious balance Our merchant 
shipowners, without distinction of party, are largely in favour of the 
change. The concession of immunity to private property would 
undoubtedly take away much of the reasoning which now leads the 
- mercantile classes of Germany to support the continuous increase 
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of the German navy. As a step towards the rapprochement of the ` 
two nations this change must be welcomed, which we must also 
recognise as part of the necessary movement of international law. ` 
‘A German cannot but consent, whatever the cost, to go on building 
Dreadnoughts to protect his mercantile marine when he is told that, 
as the law now stands, that marine would be destroyed as soon as a 
state of war was opened. 

But I must essay a more venturesome flight. If the right 
of capture ,of private property justifies, and even provokes, the, 
building of ships of war in other nations, what is to be said 
of the effect of our continual talking about the two-Power 


_ Standard? We have the largest mercantile tonnage in the world. 


' Our peaceful ships pervade every sea Our citizens are settled in 


all the corners of the earth’ It is a simple deduction that our ships 
of war should bear a due relation to our ships of peace. So much 
is generally recognised. It is admitted that, as we have the largest 
mercantile marine, we are entitled to have the largest navy. But, as 
I have more than once said, a due proportion of ships of war to ships 


_of peace must be allowed to others as well as claimed for ourselves. 


If in the natural development of their commerce the tonnage of 


. foreign Powers continually increases, their navies must be expected 


~ 


to grow also We have, and shall always have, a right to'safeguard 
ourselves, but security is one thing and supremacy is another. The 


- first may be insured without the second; and even if the second is 


for the time being indispensable we cannot look forward to its per- 


manent maintenance if we have any forethought for the future. 


Supremacy means a good deal more than security. It even means 
more than superiority. As generally employed it involves a claim 
to occupy such a position that we could at the shortest notice make 


“| ourselves, so to speak, solitary masters of the seas. Is it surprising 


that such a claim should provoke an answering resolution to build 


sup a force sufficient to hold this threatening Power in check? We 


may be perfectly well satisfied that we mean no harm to anybody by 
this claim, so pacific and unaggressive is our temper; but a foreigner 
may be excused if he does not feel an equal assurance of security. 
In his most interesting essay in the last number of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, Professor Delbriick frankly revealed the German feeling on 
this point. We have schemes of limitless ambition against which 
Germany must provide safeguards in the interests of other nations 
of the world as well as her own. We have far-reaching designs of 


_ į establishing our sway over a broad band of the globe from the Levant 


to the Indian Ocean, including Mecca, the sacred centre of Moslem 
thought; and having thus made ourselves masters of the lands con- 
necting the East and the West, we might, if so disposed, betake 
ourselves to the subjugation of China. The scheme of uniting the 
Cape and Cairo would be in effect merely a branch line of this large. 
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enterprise. We may rub our eyes at this discovery of our great 
intentions, and many well protest that no serious Englishman ever 
entertained such visions. No one can be certain of the length to which 
some highflyer of ours may not have permitted his thoughts to run; 
but the slightest sense of humour should save even the wildest from 
the dream of thus bestraddling the world. Thé revelation of what 
intelligent Germans are thinking must be useful in the first place in 
leading some of us to doubt the soundness of our own suspicions; 
but it should be still more useful in showing us that a modest abate- 
ment of any tendency to a domineering attitude is the best wey to 
bring about such a temper of mutual understanding as may make an 
arrest of armaments possible. It must be repeated that this arrogance 
of exclusive mastery of the seas could not be indefinitely maintained ; 
it is vain in its spirit as it is in its disregard of inevitable facts, and it 
must be repudiated by all who entertain any conception of the growth 
of a family of nations. The movement of life is, moreover, away from 
it. We are accustomed to naval co-operation with other Powers in 
policing the seas and in keeping the peace against possible action 
of disturbing States. We have recognised the principle of neutralised 
waters, where ships of war can be tolerated only in making innocent 
passages. We may contemplate the assignment of particular seas 
to the surveillance of particular Powers or combinations of Powers. 
In these and other fashions, some already approved in principle, 
security can be realised on the basis of mutual interests, and the 
imagination may be allowed to move forward’ to the conception of 
something like oceanic citizenship. The future that cannot be 
regarded as possible is the perpetual mamtenance of the supremacy 
of any one Power. Is there not some consciousness of this already 
among our statesmen, in spite of the language they use—language 
injurious to the good sense of our ‘countrymen and to mternational 
friendship. The lesson of respecting the growth and power of others 
has been learnt by responsible Ministers in relation at least to the 
United States. I have dwelt upon this side of the question in the last 
number of this REVIEW, and need not repeat the argument here. 
Men who measure words and things are disposed to drop con- 
sideration of the United States as a factor in naval calculation, 
since they know that the pretence to outrun their navy only 
provokes its increase, and in such a vain competition the pretence 
itself must sooner or later be abandoned; whilst they discern no 
threat of hostility onthe part of our kinsmen, and have perhaps even 
gune too far in believing that war with the Western Republic is 
for ever impossible. The mere claim to supremacy over all possible 
combinations, which is so often expressed and in itself tends to 
worsen temper on both sides, is seen, when examined, to be nothing 
more than a repetition of the boasts of Van Tromp and De Ruyter 
that they swept the Channel. Security we may well insure, but we 
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` 
cannot justify to ourselves ‘the demand to be always supreme, idle 
as it is, unless we believe that the guardianship of the freedom of 
the seas cannot be trusted to any hands but our own. Such a belief 
is sometimes expressed, but it is a denial that any trust can be put 
m the respect for international morality of other civilised nations. - 
Such a belief is fatal to international peace, and forbids indulgence 
` in any dream of international compacts of peace. If we would save | 
ourselves, if we would save civilisation, admittedly in peril, we must 
. escape from this belief that no one can be trusted. We must go 
farther, and ask ourselves seriously whether Germany is to be trusted. 
I myself do not believe in any German design to act as a thief in 
the night. I am pretty confident that no man on a front bench in 
either House of Parliament entertains such an apprehension. It is 
credible enough that German experts have plans of attack, as our 
experts have their plans—indeed, we are told from Germany of a 
serious scheme of descending upon Jutland, if not of making Holland 
a base of operations against the Fatherland; but I am bold to affirm 
that no responsible statesman here believes that in any responsible | 
German quarter there are spoliatory designs against qurselves. The 
suspicion may lurk, and indeed does lurk, among too many of our 
countrymen, and is allowed to operate as an underlying motive for 
increased armaments ; yet the fear of sudden invasion, without cause 
of quarrel, without any diplomatic difficulties, without even a declara- 
tion of war, can be plainly expressed only to be disowned by everyone 
qualified to deliver an authoritative judgment. What could be the 
‘motive of such an outrage? Let us try to give shape to the suspicion 
as the most effectual way of dispelling it. 

We may suspect Germany because we think there is spread among 
the German people a desire for a trial of strength with us such as 
provokes the combats of schoolboys. I would not deny that a curious 
and minute observer might detect this feeling in Germany, as he 
might detect it here; but at is difficult to believe that two educated 
nations could be overmastered by it, and ıt would be a condemnation 
of Statesmanship on both sides were this result really possible. Great 
masses of the mén who are governed do not desire it, and we must 
acquit those who govern of any wish to bring it about. May we 
not trust the rulers of men to prevent the precipitation of bad feeling 
in the future as it has been prevented 1 in the past? Apait from this 
vulgar passion for battle there is in the minds of some a feeling that 
the expansion of natural forces must provoke a collision. The popu- 
lation of Germany grows, and so does its industry, and how can there 
. be a vent for swarming men and their products except by an exten- 

sion of German rule over the seas at'our expense? It ought to be 
sufficient to reply that the open door allows freedom óf immigration 
. and of importation; nor will any possible modification of the open 
door, which an unwise trade policy may suggest, be effectual to 
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exclude Germans and German wares. But in truth Germany has 
already special outlets of her own, and there 1s no ground whatever 
for attributing to her an ambition to seize any possession of ours. 
Some apology 1s necessary for presenting the hypothesis of a spolia- 
tion of which no hint can be discovered in the speech or writing of 
any responsible man in Germany, and which would be as impossible 
in execution as unjustifiable in conception. ‘If any person will 
seriously think what it means to conquer and possess a British colony, 
even apart from the power of the United Kingdom to defend it, he 
must acquit any practical German of harbouring such a grotesque 
dream. Its realisation presupposes a successful invasion of England 
and an ignominious consent on our part to purchase peace at the price 
of the surrender of a colony. Imagine all this done, and then 
remember of what stuff the Colonies are made. And yet again, call 
to mind the difficulties we had in overcoming two small Republics 
across the seas, even though we had undisputed command of every 
way of approach to them and the active assistance of half the neigh- 
bouring population, and it will be felt that no German, however 
convinced he may be of the superiority of the organisation of his 
national forces, could believe in the success of so wild a project. 
The desire to accomplish it could only be born of false theories of 
trade, and I cannot say that such theories are not about; but there 
are barriers of fact and of morality which the most inveterate enemy 
of free trade must, and does, recognise, and these barriers are 
sufficient to prevent the outrage, for the discussion of which I again 
apologise. I feel a little ashamed in confessing that the belief is 
harboured in any section of my countrymen, however small, that this 
project of taking a Colony from us is seriously entertained in Germany, 
but the grossest misconception of each other may be found among 
both nations. I have already referred to Professor Delbriick’s justi- 
fication of the extension of the German navy on the ground that it 
was necessary to command a force sufficient to check the English 
designs of predominance in every continent, and to his attribution of 


a Welt-Politik to us which could not be read without wonder and | 


amusement. Mutual misunderstandings may be set off against one 


pa 


another, but both are thoroughly mischievous, and in the interest of q 


sanity `of judgment, if for no bettér reason, we must try on 
both sides to get rid of them. At the risk of being accused | 
of rushing into even more delicate speculations, there is one 
more topic of suspicion of Germany to which I must refer. 
What, it may be asked, is to be said as to the possibility of 
Holland becoming part of the German Empire? Is not this union 
a fixed idea of many Germans? It is even reported that one 
of the most broad-minded and liberal of German theologians has 
said: “Wir müssen Holland haben.” I answer that everything 
depends on the meaning of the phrase and the manner in which it 
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is contemplated that Holland and Germany may be united. I have 
never accepted the pure Manchester doctrine of non-intervention. 
A great nation has its duties, and often a special inheritance of duty. 
Any attempt to seize Holland against the will of the Dutch could- 
not be regarded with indifference; but I must add that such an 
attempt is harboured ‘by a very insignificant number, who could not 
become powerful unless we played into their hands. Apart from 
this insignificant fraction there are doubtless more Germans who 
believe that in the fulness of time the people of Holland will become 


‘voluntarily united to those of Germany, and it may have been in this 


sense that’ the reported ‘sentence of the German theologian was 
spoken. Such a union might be defended as a step towards the 
United States of Europe, and could not be resented by us except 
through motives of jealousy, which we could scarcely avow. But in 
any case it is a long way off, and would have to be established under 
conditions very different from those that now prevail. It may be 


dismissed as‘outside the sphere of practical politics, even on the part 
“of those who look further ahead than ordinary politicians. The 


Dutch have great traditions, which would make any union most 
repugnant to them which in any way limited the freedom they have 
inherited, and a large education would be necessary all around as a 
condition of a change which can now be only academically discussed. 

A ‘severe and even cold examination of the relations between our- 


‘selves and Germany serves to show that there is no danger which 
- a frank, honest, good-natured diplomacy, based on a ready acceptance 


of inevitable facts, could not remove. The root of the evil on our 
side is an obscure jealousy, which makes us anxious, nervous, fearful ; 
and this jealousy simply strengthens the dogged determination of 
the Germans to go on their own way regardless of outsiders. If we 
recognised the development of Germany as we have recognised the 


‚development of the United States we should make a change which 


would beget a change; we should escape almost at once from the 
pitiful carping and misunderstanding now confusing our proper 


“friendship. Just consider ‘how difficulties arise and how they pass. 


away. ' It is a few, very few, years since ıt was a belief on the part 
of the French, now our fast friends, that we were casting covetous 


` eyes upon Crete, and that all our policy in the Near East was devoted 


to the acquisition of the anchorage of Suda Bay. Balkan Committees 
might put on an appearance of philanthropy, but perfidious Albion 
skulked in the background. It is almost cruel to recall this, but as 
a set-off we may remember the Palmerstonian jealousy of the Suez 
Canal, and how Robert Stephenson assured the House of Commons 
that he had tracked the projected canal from sea to sea, that there 
were insuperable difficulties in the way of making it, and that even- 
if it were once opened it could not be maintained as a waterway to, 
the East. When one thinks of these things one may ask whether 
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the jealousy of a Bagdad railway ıs not as absurd as the past jealousy 
of the Suez Canal, and whether the apparently perverse patronage 
of misgovernment at Constantinople was not an illustration of one 
bad feeling producing another. Professor Delbrück gives us, in fact, - 
to understand that the German countenance given to the ex-Sultan 
was not inspired by a desire to protect him and his misdoimgs; ıt 
„was part of the policy of barring our absorption of his Asiatic 
" Dominions. Yet another illustration, and I have done. The 
"susceptibility of Germany over the Anglo-French agreement con- 
cerning Morocco seemed to many of us a little overstrained, since 
it could ın no case touch German mghts; but we had to confess that 
a perfectly harmless settlement of differences between ourselves and 
France was at once misread in France in a way to provoke anxiety 
in Germany. Cannot we disabuse ourselves on both sides of preter- 
natural suspicions? Let us escape from this weary concatenation of 
errors inimical to peace. If we are ever to establish a firm friendship 
with Germany we must get rid of our jealousies and emancipate 
ourselves from our fears. This may be said to be impossible, and 
without doubt we want the man to lead his countrymen into a better 
faith in themselves and in their neighbours. This end is impossible, 

and will remain impossible, until some day, as I hope and believe, 
we discover that the thing is done. Columbus will make the egg to 
stand onend. The time is ripe for a statesman of power who should 
` be able to meet the Kaiser on a platform of mutual confidence and 
establish relations of lasting peace. And I ask those who are 
sceptical to be courageous enough to realise what is the alternative 
before us. I invite them again to enter the frosty atmosphere of 
clear-cut facts. The past is full of lessons to which they appeal, but 
they are of things to be avoided, and not things to be repeated. If 
the balance of physical forces must always determine the course of 
history the end is certain. It may be deferred and again deferred, 
but it is inevitable. We know it, though we are not bold enough 
to confess it to ourselves. The tides of men are governed by secular 
conditions which the greatest craft of statesmen cannot nullify. 

What is the secret of the incessant agitation that besets us for 
Universal Service, for Imperial Defences, for a War-Union of all our 
Dominions, but a creeping sense that forges are growing about us 
with which we are doomed to come into passionate collision, and we 
are already walking in darkness and in the shadow of death, and no 
light is vouchsafed us? From this gloomy outlook we may escape 
if we are content to advance abreast of others in the march of 
civilisation, without straining to maintain an overtopping superiority 
in physical resources which Nature and Time must deny us. What 
we have done already must for ever give us distinction in the world’s 
history, and it may yet be surpassed by the glories of the future if: 
we do not wreck our fortunes in the pursuit of the false policy of 
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perpetual supremacy in force. But it may be said it is needless, 
perhaps even dangerous, to indulge in these visions of the future. 
Turn, then, to the immediate present, to the competition in arms 
which is oppressing all Governments, to the recognition of civilisation 
‘in peril, which Ministers, working in the atmosphere of to-day, are 
beginning to confess, and then let us ask ourselves whether the time 
has not come for a new departure. On the lower motives of gain and . 
loss, if not on the higher motive of human advancement, I appeal for a 
reconsideration of the path along which we are moving. 


COURTNEY OF PENWITH. 


THE CHAOS. ‘ 


- 


It means, in a word, financial and administrative chaos—a 
chaos how profound, how far-reaching, how fraught with injustice 
to individuals, and danger to the State, itis no part of my business 
to-night—I trust it may be no part of my business hereafter— 
to demonstrate and to make plain.”—Mr. ASQUITH at Birmingham, 

NOTHER month has passed, and we do not yet know what 
A the House of Lords is going to do with the Budget. There 
are rumours and counter-rumours, statements and counter-statements, 
many vague and nebulous threats and utterances, but no substance 
in this world of ghostly manceuvrings. The position is already very 
serious. Commerce of all kinds always.craves for certainty, and the 
present situation is nothing if not uncertam. The shadow of the. 
Lords already lies black and menacing across both our business 
transactions and our national finance. For the first time in our 
history the Exchequer estimate of revenue, even in its second and 
revised form, is still conditional and hypothetical. For the first time 
sincé England became a commercial nation, traders are faced with a 
strong temptation to withhold their taxes. Nor is that in the least 
astonishing. For when the authority of the House of Commons to 
tax the nation has been so openly disputed on so many platforms, we 
cannot be surprised if ordinary citizens find it less easy than usual to 
answer to the call of the tax-gatherer. In short, if it had been 
necessary to bring before the country a prolonged object-lesson of 
the advantages of one-Chamber finance, then it would be difficult to 
imagine a situation more convincing than the present. 


THE SHADOW AND THE SUBSTANCE. 


But if the shadow is bad, the substance will be worse. It is 
probable that no considerable body of public opinion in England as 
yet realises the results that would follow from a rejection of the 
Budget by the House of Lords. In the passage which I have quoted 
at the head of this article, the Prime Minister at Birmingham 
foreshadowed, in quite general terms, the possibilities of such an 
event. He added, as will be seen, a fervent hope that the time 
might not come when he would be obliged to make the matter plain. 
In his position of high responsibility, it is certainly not desirable 
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that Mr. Asquith should anticipate,a crisis that may pass away by 
statements which might have an effect immediately disastrous upon 
_ trade and finance. But humbler individuals may speculate on such 

a situation with greater freedom. It is possible to be too timid in 
dealing with an impending crisis. It may be really better for the 
people of this country that they should look the facts straight in the ` 
face before they find themselves floundering in the pit which is being 
dug for them. 

‘This is all the more necessary since men like Lord Milner, with 
high financial experience and authority, are attempting to make light 
_of the danger. Lord Milner, „speaking at Ealing on October 19th, 
did not deny the “chaos,” but took for granted that the Government 
would themselves provide the House of Lords with means for escape. 
The kid is to be seethed in its mother's milk. The picture is a 
beautiful one. But it does not reveal much experience of practical 
politics. It is far more probable that the kid will turn out to be a 
very pugnacious veteran from the Welsh hills, not at all willing to 
emulate those amiable reptiles who committed suicide to save them- 
selves from slaughter. 


r 
THE PERIL TO THE REVENUE. 


© Lord Milner at any rate admits the disturbance, and no one with 
his knowledge could very well do otherwise. For let us look at the 
broad features of the situation which will arise if the House of Lords 
in 'the middle of the coming month reject the Budget Bill on the 
second reading. From that moment the Finance Bill will be dead. It 
does not matter a pin’s head whether the Budget, is rejected outright, 
or rejected with an “ explanatory amendment,” or simply “laid upon 
“the table” Those are merely terms for confusing the issue. Let 
us clear them all out of the way, and understand quite clearly and 
definitely that unless the Finance Bill passes its second reading in 
the House of Lords—and even if there is a genuine attempt to make 
any serious amendment—the Finance Bill is dead. Adjournment of 
the crisis is impossible. You cannot postpone a measure which applies 
, ‘only to the finance of this year without killing it. There remain only 
four months of the financial year, and, therefore, the postponement 
of a Bill which only applies to those four months is equivalent to its 
death. 

What then? The Finance Bill will be dead, and cannot return 
to the House of Commons. How will that affect the right to levy 
taxation? Fundamentally it is true that it would be possible to 
go on levying certain taxes by a statutory authority existing apart 
from the Fmance Bill of the year. But that statutory authority will 
' apply only to t4xes authorised as permanent imposts by the Finance 
‘Bills of previous years. It will not apply to any of the new taxes 
proposed by the Government in order to cover the deficit of 
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£16,000,000 belonging to the present year. Nor will it apply to 
either of the two great taxes which require renewal year by year. 
Those taxes are the Income Tax and the Tea Tax—one indirect tax 
and one direct tax. The prudence of our forefathers has ordained 
that there should be one tax of each order requiring renewal in the 
yearly Fmance Bill, in order that by no excuse could the Government 
of the day avoid the annual assembly of Parliament. An excellent 
arrangement. But in the case of a crisis such as is foreshadowed, it 
will have the effect of taking away the statutory authority from the 
levying of two great sources of revenue. Income Tax last year gave 
to the Treasury 432,000,000 out of the total of 4156,000,000 levied 
for national purposes. Tea Duty brought in nearly £6,000,000. It is 
clear, therefore, that we have here a matter of neatly 440,000,000 
placed in jeopardy, quite apart from the £16,000,000 raised by new 
taxation, or little less than £56,000,000 in all—in short, about a third 
of the revenue. Lord Milner, in his light and frivolous way, speaks 
of the word “ chaos” applied to this state of affairs as being “ language 
“of extraordinary extravagance.” That only shows that the labours 
of a great official may, after all, leave him with a light heart in his 
retirement. 
“WHAT IF——?” 


The Finance Bill being rejected, and all statutory authority for the 
levying of these taxes having thereby ended, there would remain only 
one possible support for the tax-gatherer in his arduous task. For the 
collection of'all this money he would have no authority except the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons. That state of affairs would 
certainly create a very interesting situation. At the present moment 
it is the convenient custom of the Constitution to allow taxes to be 
levied on the authority of Resolutions of the House of Commons 
during the interval between the passing of those Resolutions and the 
passage into law of the Finance Bill Clearly that is a necessary 
custom. For if the announcement of a tax by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to be followed by the briefest period of open ports, 
all taxation in this country would become a farce. He announces, 
for instance, a new tax on tobacco. Unless that tax were to become 
effective immediately, sufficient tobacco could be imported at the old 
rates to turn all our taxation into 


+ 


' “a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying’ nothing.” 

Several of the new taxes, therefore,—though not all—have been 
collected throughout the present year on this customary presumption, 
and have already gone some way towards filling up the deficit. 
Those taxes are already in the coffers of the Treasury. The new 
Income-tax rates have been levied on dividends at the source, and 
the new Death Duties have been already paid on the estates of people 
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who have died this summer. But all that process, reasonable and 
necessary as it is, has been upon a presumption. That presumption 
is that the Finance Bill will pass. It is the working presumption of 
our Constitution. But what if it break down? What if the Finance 
Bill does not pass? 


THEN—A STEP TOWARDS ANARCHY. 


The profoundest constitutional lawyer in this country can give no 
answer to that question. It is an extraordinary evidence of the rule 
of agreed custom under which we have lived that no tax-payer has 
yet disputed the right of the Executive to levy taxes under bare 
resolutions of the House of Commons without statutory authority. 
The only trouble that has ever occurred under this head arose more 
than a century ago during the brief episode of Mr. William Pitt’s 
first Premiership. But that affair did not result in any decision of 
law, and the presumption still holds. It is a curious sidelight upon 
the tacit acknowledgment of the one-Chamber rule in our national 
finance. 

But in the case we are supposing all precedents would be useless, 
because the unprecedented would have happened. The Finance 
Bill would not have passed. For the first time in our history all the 
taxes of the year would have been rejected at one blow by the House 
of Lards. In the days before 1860, when the taxes were sent up in 
separate Bills, now and then a separate Bill would be rejected. But 
that was a very different matter. Since Mr. Gladstone’s great coup 
over the Paper Duty in 1861—when, for the first time, all the Tax 
Bills were combined in one annual measure known as the “ Finance 
“Bill”—the Lords have had either to accept or to reject all the 
taxation together, and they have hitherto, under the guidance of wise 
„and shrewd leaders like Lord Salisbury, held back from such an 
anarchic step. What would happen if they took that step now? 
That is the question before us. 


WHAT OF THE RESOLUTIONS? 


One prophecy can be surely made. As long as Parliament was 
sitting, the Government of the day, being the Executive responsible 
for the welfare of the country, would be obliged to stand by the 
authority of the Resolutions of the House of Commons. In spite 
of all assertions to the contrary, we may take it for certain that some 
enterprising persons instructed by some ingenious lawyers would 
refuse to pay their taxes. In the matter of Income Tax, perhaps the 
Government might afford to wait, but if they allowed the gates to 
be opened to “free tea” there would be an end of that source of 
revenue—amounting, as we have seen, nearly to £6,000,000 a year. 
It is certain, therefore, that the Government would be obliged to 
resist both at the Custom Houses and in the Law Courts. 
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What would be the result? It is the most interesting speculation 
in an interesting situation. For if by any chance the law officers 
of the Crown succeeded in persuading the High Courts of this land 
that taxes could be collected on the authority of Resolutions of the 
` House of Commons alone, then the cause is finished. Cadit Questio. 
It is revealed that by law, as well as by Constitution, the House of 
Commons is the supreme taxing authority. The House of Lords 
would have brought on its head its own prompt Nemesis, From that 
time forward it would not be necessary, except as a matter of form, 
to pass a Finance Bill at al. Every Government could collect its 
taxes by Resolutions of the House of Commons alone. 


THE VACUUM. 


But even if the Government were successful in that plea, the delays 
of the law in this country would probably postpone the final decision 
until long after the political crisis was finished. Thus a new question 
arises. Supposing even that the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons are good law in the matter of taxation, do they survive 
the particular Parliament that passed them? In other words, if 
Parliament were dissolved, would it be possible to go on collecting 
taxes under the Resolutions of a defunct Parliament? It would seem 
that with the death of the Parliament the Resolutions would die also. 
That is a rule which applies to other Resolutions Therefore, if we 
had a rejection of the Budget Bill followed by a Dissolution we should 
actually find ourselves without any authority of any Estate of the 
Realm at all to collect the taxes necessary to carry on the affairs of 
the nation. There would, in short, be a period of financial vacuum. 

It is there that Lord Milner expects the Government to help in a 
Christian spirit with a measure for enabling the House of Lords to 
throw out Budgets without disturbing the finance of the nation.. 
“The Opposition,” said Lord Milner on October roth, “ would not,” he 
felt sure, “refuse to give them, and without debate, any measure 
“which was necessary to legalise the collection of those taxes which 
“were not in dispute, including the Income Tax and the Tea Duty, 
“pending an appeal to the nation.” 


A SToOP-GAP BILL? 


It is difficult to take so sanguine a view of such a situation. The 
tule of presenting the other cheek has not yet become a governing 
maxim in this country. Such a measure would practically be a new 
Budget, passed according to the dictation of the House of Lords. It 
would be an admission of the Lords’ claim to interference. How 
could any Government possibly submit to such humiliation even in 
the public interest? It would, indeed, be quite contrary to the public 
interest that they should do so. For such action would come 
perilously near to a surrender of the rights of the House of 
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Commons. But even if the Government were willing to eat 
such a leek the process of mastication seems by no means 
simple. Lord Milner speaks of “taxes not in dispute”; but what 
taxes are “not m dispute” in this controversy? He speaks of the 
Income Tax, but are there not members of the Opposition in both 
Houses who object to the Super-tax? He speaks of the Tea Duty. 
As long as the taxes are to be laid on Land Values there are many 
men in the House of Commons who are willing to agree to the Tea 
Duty as a fair balance in the scheme of taxation. ' But once the 
Land Taxes are rejected then their objections to the Tea Duty 
would be revived. Finally, even if these taxes were sanctioned by 
the House of Commons, there would still be a gap in revenue ` 
impossible to fill 

By passing any provisional measure the Government would make 
themselves responsible for that gap. They would become parties 
_ to “the Chaos.” They would practically have surrendered half the 

case to the House of Lords. 


` A LOAN? 


And yet another alternative commonly put forward seems still 
worse. It is that the Government should submit to the temporary 
forfeit of these taxes, and should fill their empty pockets by loans 
from the City. There are signs that some of the big houses in the 
City would not object to such a process. It would, indeed, be adding 
to the indebtedness of the British tax-payer, but there is no conclusive | 
proof that it would injure the great financiers. It is the small 

| financiers and the small shareholders who would suffer. A great 
draw of money from the City at the present moment by the 
Government of the day would certainly disturb markets, mcrease 
unemployment, and give a check to that slow revival of trade which 
is at present going on. It is useless for Lord Milner to make light 
of these possibilities. “There might,” he says, “be a certain 
“amount of disturbance in the money market.” There might, indeed. 
But the Government are not likely to make themselves responsible 7 
“for such a disturbance. There is no reason why they should place 
the burden on their own backs. If the Lords like to produce chaos, 
then let it be quite clear that it is the domg of the Lords, and 
not the doing of the Government., 

None of these ways out, therefore, seems to present an " easy 
passage. In the absence of any precedent in the history of the United 
Kingdom for such a state of affairs, it is extremely difficult to say 
what might happen. The very sense of the unprecedented in the air 
would create an atmosphere not very far removed from that which 
prevails in revolutionary times. When the links of custom are once 
broken it is difficult to say where the breakage will stop. When the 
people in high places take to breaking through the chain of usage, it” 
would not become easier for them.to rebuke those who broke it at the - 
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other end. Englishmen at the present moment pay their taxes more 
or less readily because they are conscious of having a voice in the 
matter. The public services are paid promptly by the Executive, 
because the Exécutive has hitherto had the deciding voice in raising 
the funds. But if all these ties of habit were relaxed we could not 
easily prophesy what would be the result. 


THE CASE OF VICTORIA. - 


But if there be none at home, there happens to be one very remark- 
able precedent for such an event in the history of the British Colonies. 
In December, 1877, the Legislative Council, or “ Upper Chamber,” of 
Victoria, then a separate self-governing colony of Australia, rejected 
the annual Appropriation Bill by 18 votes to`8, on the ground that it 
included a provision for continuing the practice of paying the members 
of the Legislative Assembly—the colonial term for the body corre- 
sponding to our House of Commons—after that measure had been 
already previously rejected by them in the form of a separate Bill. In 
their defence of this action, the Victorian Legislative Council claimed 
that the Legislative Assembly had been guilty of “tacking.” Here 
was the actual pleading of the Legislative Council, not without some 
interest at the present moment :— 

Because to tack to the annual Appropriation Bill a question of 
public policy precludes the Legislative Council from giving a free 
and deliberate vote concerning it, and deprives them therefore of 
their constitutional right. : 

What was the result of this event in Victoria? For practical pur- 
poses we may take the rejection of the Appropriation as identical 
with the rejection of the Finance Bill. As every Parliamentarian 
knows, the rejection of either Bill means a claim to control the finance 
of the country—in one case to control the mode of expenditure and 
in the other the source of supply. The result is the same whether you 
refuse taxation or refuse to allocate it to its services. The immediate 
effect in Victoria was that the Government found the whole of their 
finance thrown mto utter confusion. They could not allocate the 
moneys to carry on the government. 


THE REFUSAL OF SALARIES. 


They replied by a bold action which was thus described by the 
Governor of Victoria in a telegram to Lord Carnarvon, on January 
23rd, 1878 :—- 


Ministers have made large temporary reductions in the public 
expenditure to economise funds for police, gaols and protection of 
life and property to the latest possible moment, that is, until about 
next May. A number of civil servants and minor officers of the 
judicial department have necessarily been dispensed with 

, temporarily, but sufficient provision has been made for the 
administration of justice, and maintenance of law and order. The 
Government will do nothing contrary to law and Imperial interests, 


. 
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There can be no doubt to those who read the Blue Books of the 
time as to the resulting “chaos.” On February 1 7th, 1878, one of 
the chief London firms concerned with business in Victoria sent to 


Lord Carnarvon the following letter :— 


We feel convinced our Melbourne partners would not have sent 
us the telegrams we have received during the last few days had 
not commerce been completely deranged by the alarm and 
anxiety. 


THE RESULTING “ DEADLOCK.” 


‘Of course, the Government of Victoria were blamed, and the ° 
Governor did not escape from a share in the trouble. The merchants 
all asserted that he had created the confusion. The Legislative 
Council of Victoria expected, exactly as the British House of Lords 
expects, that the other House should make all arrangements to avoid 
` trouble. But the Governor stoutly defended his Ministers. There 
had, it appeared, been previous troubles between the Houses in 
Victoria. The Legislative Council claimed equal authority with the 
Legislative Assembly. They called themselves “a second House of 
“ Commons,” and as both Chambers were elected they certainly had 
stronger ground for that contention than has the British House of 
Lords. The Legislative Council had often thrown out ordinary Bills, 
and they had several times previously interfered with finance. There 
had been adjustments and arrangements. But the thing had become 
intolerable. As the Governor asked in a very able despatch to the 
_home Government, echoing a historic phrase, “ How is the Queen’s 

« Government to be carried on?” Previous solutions of the kind now 
suggested by Lord Milner had not proved satisfactory. As Governor 
Bowen said : f 

My Ministers have not proposed, nor would I permit if propo 
o 


any of those irregular financial contrivances which were adopted 
during a former Parliamentary deadlock in Victoria. 


“Irregular financial contrivances” is a good term for proposals such 
as those now put forward in this country by Lord Milner and his 
friends. 

The Ministry of Victoria defended themselves against the fierce 
attacks of the financiers in the following dignified statement :— * 


Your Excellency’s advisers respectfully communicate to yo 
Excellency the decision of the Cabinet to make important reduction 
in the adie service with a view to economise the funds at th 
disposal of the Government. This course has been adopted t 
provide to the latest moment for the protection of life and property, 
seriously jeopardised by the rejection of the annual Appropriation 
Bill by the Legislative Council. ' 


‘THE CHAOS: | o ses 
' AND SETTLEMENT. 


The situation that resulted amounted to precisely that “deadlock”’ 
which was prophesied by Lord Salisbury in his now famous speech 
on the Budget of 1894. Confusion reigned: supreme throughout the 
administrative machinery. Provisional arrangements had to be made 
for catrying on County Courts and General Sessions. The Judges of 
the Supreme Court, being provided for by permanent Acts, were not 
touched. But tt soon became impossible to carry on the Government 
of the country without subordinate authorities. Some of the County 
Court Judges and other judicial officials declared themselves ready to- 
serve without salary ; and their offers were accepted. Lord Carnarvon 
at home was assailed by every kind of influence from the City in order 
to persuade him to dismiss the Governor and crush the Legislative 
Assembly. But Lord Carnarvon, one of the greatest Colonial 
Ministers that Great Britain has produced, was not a man of that . 
kind. He resolutely refused to interfere. He snubbed a deputation, _ 
and stood manfully by his Governor. C> 

The situation became intolerable. The quarrels of the two Houses 
were spoiling the commercial prospects of the Colony. An arrange- 
ment had to be made. 

At Jast, after much ado, the Legislative Council surrendered, the 
Appropriation Bill was comfortably passed, and the storm was over. 

But in face of all the criticisms brought to bear.on the Legislative 
Assembly they had achieved their purpose. The Colony had won 
for itself the right to one-Chamber control in finance. 


, THE ISSUE HERE. 


This story has considerable interest at the present crisis in our. ' 
affairs. No one would say that any Government could, in so complex 
a society as Great Britain, easily follow the lead of a small com- 
munity hike that of Victoria in'1878. No Government would do it 
intentionally or of set purpose. No Government would do it lightly. 
But the argument put forward in the earlier part of this article, if it ` 
be valid, seems to show that they might find’ themselves without any 
practical alternative. Administrative confusion is bad; but the loss 
of public liberty is worse. The control of the purse is the keystone 
of that arch. 

* It might even be better to bear for a short season such troubles as . 
those which befel the Colony of Victoria in 1878 rather than to 
submit to the claim of the House of Lords. For be it remembered, 
that if that claim be successfully asserted this year it might be 
asserted again another year, until the House of Commons itself 
clined to a feeble and precarious phantom of vanished power. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 


THE LORDS AND MONEY BILLS. 


\ 


UCH has been written, many and bitter have been the com- 
plaints as. to the uncertainty of English law, there being 
i no doubt that the average Englishman considers that our 
system of law suffers from this defect to a far greater degree than 
_any foreign system. Without ‘seeking to analyse the various reasons 
“for this mistaken belief, it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
point out that the chief of them is based upon the form of English 
‘law and its curious medley of written (or statute) and unwritten 
(or common) law. It is probably the universal opinion of laymen— 
shared, it may be said, by many and even the greatest philosophic 
lawyers—that to reduce the unwritten or common law to the form of 
_ statutes would remove to a great extent this uncertainty, and render 
the law more accessible and intelligible to the business man. The 
practising lawyer, knowing the difficulties of the interpretation of 
statutes, and having before his eyes the example of fearful and 
wonderful clauses embodied in unintelligible Acts of Parliament, is 
_ probably of a different opinion, but has no rooted objection to the 
` principle of codification. Hence, many portions of the law have been 
embodied in statutes with the result of benefit, presumably, to the 
business community and certainly to the lawyer classes. 

During the continuance of this movement towards codification no 
one has seriously suggested that the law of the Constitution should 
be embodied in the form of statutes. It might reasonably be 
supposed that the most important part of the law of any country, and 
that most: requiring certitude and intelligibility, should be the rules 
of its government and the principles regulating its legislative and 
administrative activity. Yet here in England the reproach of uncer- 
tainty, which is hurled against the private law, applies in tenfold 
degree to the public law of the realm. Indeed, to use the word “law,” 
at all as applicable to the principles of the Constitution is a misuse of 
language, seeing that the most important of the relations between the 
legislative bodies infer se and between the respective legislative 
_ bodies and the executive are regulated not by law at all, but by what 
Professor Dicey so aptly calls “the conventions of the Constitution” 
which override the law. These conventions can in many instan 
be expressed in clear and definite terms, but many of them can o) 
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be stated in vague and general language, and their applicability to 
any given set of facts must therefore be matter of doubt. It is not 
to be wondered at that from time to time friction arises, but it is 
seldom that the friction produces such heat as has been developed in 
the present constitutional crisis, which illustrates the difficulty—(a) of 
ascertaining the true principle (whether law or convention) of the 
Constitution ; (6) of applying it to the particular facts. 

The question of the relative powers of the House of Commons and 
the Lords in the process of legislation arises inevitably and immedi- 
ately when the Conservatives are in a minority in the Commons, and 
will continue to arise until the present anomalous and antiquated 
legislative system 1s swept away. No reasonable person can seriously 
defend a system whereby when the Conservatives are in power the 
House of Lords ceases for all practical purposes to exist and exercises 
no check whatever upon legislation, while it exerts an active and 
always malicious power of veto and amendment against the measures 
of a Liberal Government. It would be incredible if it were not the 
fact that a Bill passed after prolonged deliberation by the chosen 
representatives of the people should be at the mercy of not even 
those Peers who attend regularly in the Lords and have the advan- 
tage of political training and imsight, but of an irresponsible and 
unknown body of individuals not necessarily endowed with even the 
average amount of brain capacity: indeed, a certain noble marquis, 
who was recently found capable of managing himself but not capable 
of managing his own affairs is—one may suppose—capable of giving 
a vote in the House of Lords which might conceivably lead to a 
revolution. The abolition or, at least, the reform of the House of 
Lords will doubtless come in time. That it should have been so long 
postponed is a convincing proof of the tolerance of the English people. 

The present crisis is specially grave and important in that for the 
first time for half a century the Lords are threatening to interfere in 
the sphere of finance, which has always been considered to be the 
peculiar appanage of the House of Commons. What, then, are the 
tules of the Constitution applicable to such a case—the case, that is, 
of a claim by the Lords to reject the Bill regulating for ohe year the 
finances of the nation? This question, as in the case of many con- 
stitutional questions, resolves itself into another, viz.: How far is the 
law of the Constitution upon the point abandoned in practice and 
overriden by a convention? The answer can only be given upon a 
consideration of the practice of both Houses and of the precedents 
in former years. It has been pointed out by Sir H. Maine how 
customary law came into being—by the prolonged repetition of a 
series of acts crystallising into a habit or custom, but obtaining its 
nly sanction by virtue of the desire for uniformity, and the recog- 
ition after a lapse of time of the propriety of observing a rule 
anctified by constant adherence to it. The conventions are the 
stomary law of the Constitution, and they arise from a recognition 
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of the fact that the law of the Constitution does not accord with the 
exigencies of the development of parliamentary government accom- 
panied by a reluctance to make an open change in the law to bring it 
into harmony with the true position of affairs. It is easier to ignore 
a law than to repeal it, and each convention replaces a law so ignored, 
hence our modern Constitution is built as a fabric of conventions upon 
the ruins of legal rules. 

It was with regard to the control of finance that almost the first 
change was made in the Constitution by overriding a legal and sub- 
stituting a conventional rule. In theory (that is, under the now 
obsolete rule of law) the Lords are the equals of the Commons in all 
matters of legislation, whether financial or otherwise, but from almost 
the beginning of our parliamentary history it was recogmsed that the 
Commons had the better right to control finance, and from the 
beginning of the 15th century onwards the Lords gradually in practice 
lost their hold upon the purse strings. The form of a Money Bil 
was different from that of an ordinary Bill, in that the Commons grant 
with the assent of the Lords. Moreover, the Speaker presents the 
Bill, and the King in assenting to it thanks the Commons for their 
` supplies. So also in 9 H. IV, the King, addressing the Commons, 
says:— The grant should be the grant of the Commons assented 
“to by the Lords, and communicated in manner and form, as has been 
“hitherto accustomed, that is to say, by the mouth of the Speaker of 
“the House of Commons.” The Commons thus took the chief 
control of finance, and the Lords were restricted to assenting. They 
still, however, claimed the right to amend and even to reject a Money 
Bill With regard to the first of these claims questions from time to 
time arose, which came to a head in the disputes between the two 
Houses after the Restoration. In 1671 the Commons resolved that 

“in all Aids given to the King by the Commons the rule or tax ought 

“not to be altered,” and to this position they adhered throughout the 
various conferences which were held. They reasserted the principle 
in their famous resolution of 1678: “That all Aids and Supplies, and 
“ Aids to his Majesty in Parliament, are the sole Gift of the Commons : 
“and all Bills for the granting of any such Aids and Supplies ought 
“to begin with the Commons; and that it is the undoubted and sole 
“Right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
“Ends, Purposes, Considerations, Conditions, Limitations, and Quali- 
“fications of such grants; which ought not to be changed or altered 
“by the House of Lords.” It is to be noted that this resolution was 
passed the day after a conference between the representatives of both 
Houses, at which the spokesmen of the Lords expressly admitted the 
position of the Commons “that the grant of all Ayds to the King is 
“by the Commons, and that the terms, conditions, limitations, anc 
“ qualifications of such grants have been made by the Commons only ` 
The resolution of 1678, repeated in a similar resolution in 1689, was 
the last word of the Commons upon the subject, and it was a° 
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some vain attempts of the Lords to evade it accepted as laying 
down the true Constitutional rule. It is suggested that numerous 
precedents for amendment (of Money Bills) were discovered 
when the controversy of 1860-1 arose. In answer it may be safely 
said that in no case since 1678 has the Commons acquiesced in 
any amendment by the Lords of a Money Bill (other than verbal 
or small and unimportant amendments). Moreover, the whole of the 
modern practice of legislation is opposed to such a claim. In short, 
no one now disputes, nor has for generations disputed, the rule that 
the Lords cannot amend a Money Bill. Thus law is ousted by con- 
vention, and the privileges of the Lords are narrowed by their habitual 
acceptance of a limitation of their rights enforced upon them by the . 
claim of the Commons to a superior and overriding right. 

There remains for consideration the claim of the Lords to 
reject a Money Bill, and the question as to this cannot be 
considered as having been settled until the last century. It 
must be remembered that the practice of embodying all the 
financial proposals of the Government in a single Bill is of 
comparatively modern origin. It was first employed in 1787 by 
Pitt, but did not then become a regular practice, so that Bills of minor 
importance dealing with subordinate items of the year’s Budget were 
introduced separately. There seems no doubt that until the beginning 
of the 19th century there were isolated instances in which such Bills 
were rejected by the Lords, the last of them being in 1811 or 1816. 
It seems equally free from doubt that in each of such instances there 
were special circumstances not connected with the financial policy of 
the Government of the day which caused the rejection, but ın spite 
of this excuse the fact remains of the rejection of a Money Bill by 
the Lords acquiesced in by the Commons. From 1811 (or 1816) 
onwards, however, the practice grew up under which the Lords passed 
Money Bills without comment: the assent of the Upper House to. 
such a Bill became a mere formality, and the Constitutional usage 
became established that the Commons, and the Commons alone, had 
the control of finance, to initiate, amend, or reject a Money Bill. It 
was, therefore, no small shock to constitutionalists when the House 
of Lords, in 1860, rejected the Paper Bill It is necessary to consider 
the circumstances of this rejection, and of the’ acceptance of the same 
measure by the Lords in the ‘following year, in order to ascertain 
whether the action of the Lords can be considered as establishing a 
precedent or merely as a despairing attempt on the part of the Lords 
to revive an almost defunct privilege formerly enjoyed by them, but 
lost through long disuse. The Paper Bill was a separate measure, 
distinct from the main financial proposals of the Government. It had 
yeen carried by a majority of g only in the Commons, in spite of the 

carcely concealed hostility of the Prime Minister, who practically 
wited the Lords to reject it, and even listened to proposals from the 
vosition in the Lords for the formation of a coalition with him. 
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Under these circumstances the Lords rejected the Bill, purporting to 
rely upon the-doubtful precedents of fifty years before, but relying in 
fact upon the almost open-approval of the leader of the Government. 
It seems incredible that a Government should have held together in 
which the Prime Minister practically invites the Lords ‘to throw out 
the Bill of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer finds it necessary to speak in the Commons to correct 
his leader’s statement of the powers of the Lords. No doubt the 
Prime Minister of those days was as ready as certain ex-Ministers 
of our own day to make sacrifices of principle and to abandon 
personal convictions in order to retain their position and prevent the 
‘disruption of their party. It is impossible to treat such an 
occurrence as this as destroying the established usage of half a 
century or interrupting the creation of a constitutional rule; and 
this conclusion is strengthened and rendered unimpeachable by 
the subsequent history of the case. The Paper Bill was embodied 
in the general Money Bill of 1861, and, although the majority 
in Committee “of the House of Commons on the particular clause 
was no more than 15, the Bill was passed by the Lords. The 
action of the Commons in so framing and passing the Bill can only 
be considered'as a direct challenge to the Lords to assert, if they 
dared, their alleged right to reject a Money Bill. That the Bill was 
recognised as putting forward such a challenge was recognised in 
both Houses. In the Commons a motion for its rejection was moved 
on the ground that the form of the Bill annulled the privilege of the 
Lords, and in the Lords the Duke of Rutland (upholding the family 
. tradition of obsolete Toryism) moved the rejection of the Bill on the , 
- ground that it was a case of the tacking to a Money Bill of proposals 


, _ Bot germane to it: he met with no support and his motion was with- 


drawn, but he and nine other ancient Tories registered their protest 
. against the passing of the Bill—the last dying words of the House of 
Peers in their capacity as legislators upon finance. Thus the chal- 
lenge of the Commons was not accepted, and the Lords thereby 
admitted for all time that their right to interfere in any way in the 
‘finance of the nation was overridden by a convention confining such 
right to the Commons. Since these happenings almost another half- 
-century has elapsed without the slightest attempt being made to 
revive the alleged right. Year by year the Finance Bill has been 
passed by the Lords without comment, and it is now too-late in the 
day to attempt to interfere with the established usage of the Consti- 
tution, and to revive the obsolete and abandoned privilege of the 
Lords. l 
It is necessary to say a word in answer to the argument that t 
Finance Bill of this year is an instance of “tacking,” that is, of th 
. inclusion in a Money Bill of clauses not dealing with Finance. 
consideration of the Bill itself is a sufficient reply to this allegatio 
No doubt the Bill contains novel principles of taxation, and see 
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new methods of raising money for the needs of the State, but there 
is nothing in ıt which is not directly and immediately concerned with 
the provision of the necessary funds to meet supply. A case of 
tacking could only arise when a measure having no connection what- 
ever with finance was foisted upon a Finance Bill in order that the 
latter might carry through the Lords an alien and separate proposal. 
It does not support a suggestion of tacking to point out that the 
principles of the new taxes are strange and unprecedented, or that 
the methods of raising them have never before been employed. If 
this were tacking, no new forms of taxation could ever be introduced 
(at least, by a Liberal Government) without giving to the Lords an 
alleged might to reject the whole of the Bill embodying them. Such 
a proposition needs only be stated to demonstrate its absurdity. 
Moreover, it may be pointed out, that in an obvious case of “tacking” 
which occurred at the beginning of the 18th century, the Lords shrank 
from the bold course of rejecting the Bill in question and allowed it 
to pass, and though,.as Mr. Gladstone pointed out in the course of 
the debates on the Paper Bill question, the legal right of the Lords 
to take steps to defeat an obvious case of tacking still exists, such a 
right is necessarily confined to a confusion of general legislation with 
a Money Bill, and does not in the least apply to a Bill which consists 
only of provisions (novel no doubt in this country but well Imown in 
others) for extending and amplifying the resources of the Exchequer. 

It may, therefore, be stated upon a consideration of the constitu- 
tional practice and precedents that the House of Lords have not the 
right to reject any more than they have the right to amend a Money 
Bill: their legal ‘right to do either has been overridden by conven- 
tions sanctioned by long usage forbidding it. No doubt these con- 
ventions are custom only but they are none the less binding, and the 
breach of them would be none the less a revolution. : 

Nothing has been said in support of the position above advanced 
as to the financial chaos and the dislocation of business which would 
be caused by a rejection of the Finance Bill. Nor need anything be 
said as to the abuse which has been hurled at the author of it. 
It brmgs to mind the old story of the instructions given for 
the defence of an indefensible suit. “No case: abuse the 
Plaintiffs attorney,” and in the pyesent instance some special 
sting is supposed to lie in the use of the word “attorney.” 
It may, however, be not without importance as demonstrating 
the insincerity of the opposition to the Bill to point out that 
before the Budget was ever introduced the word had gone forth that 
it was to be destroyed so as to force an election. Nor may it be out 
of place to suggest to the House of Lords the fear that in attempting 
to assert an obsolete privilege they may not only bring down their 
ywn house in ruin, but also shake the foundations of an institution 
older even than the House of Lords itself. 


A. GRANT. 


IS SHAKESPEARE SELF-REVEALED? 


7 HE English Association” issued to its members in July of the 
T present year a paper by Dr. Sidney Lee, entitled “The 

“ Impersonal Aspect of Shakespeare’s Art.” It deals with an interest- 
ong question: “Can the man Shakespeare be discovered through the 
“work of the dramatist? ” and, subject to certain qualifications, the 
writer returns ‘a negative answer to the question. Dr. Lee will not 
be satisħed with vague generalities, indicating “everyday virtues and 
“repugnances which most men of repute share ahke”; he seeks for 
_ a “tangible personality,” and his conclusion is that it cannot—so 

baffling is the aloofness of the dramatist’s art—be found. 

' Professor Raleigh had said that the impersonal view of Shake- 
‘speare’s art “would never be entertained by an artist, and would 
“have had short shrift from any of the company that assembled at 
“the ‘Mermaid’ Tavern.” A haunter of the “Mermaid,” Ben Jonson, 
might have been cited by Professor Raleigh in confirmation of what 
he said: 


“ Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true filéd lines.”’ 


What Ben declares we all feel to be true; we could hardly think of 
any play of Shakespeare’s as the work of Jonson or Fletcher; we 
could hardly think of any work by Jonson or Fletcher as coming 
from Shakespeare; the children of Shakespeare’s mind resemble in 
some quite distinctive way one another, and are unlike the children 
of any other Elizabethan dramatist; and this family likeness is 
derived from their father. We can separate a portion of “ Pericles” 
from the rest of the play, and assign it to Shakespeare because it 
bears the impress of his mind; we can refuse without hesitation to 
attribute to him certain scenes. Why? Because, as we say (summin 

up many particulars in a phrase), they are C Wi 

are familiar, in a word, with the family likeness. 

! 
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Giving “short shrift” to Professor Raleigh’s statement, Dr. Lee 
cites as a witness against him a true artist, Robert Brownmg, and a 
poem which most appositely bears the title “At the Mermaid.” 
Shakespeare m the poem assures the company assembled at the 
tavern that his work—the “scroll ”—is theirs, but ‘his soul and his life 
are not given with this work, these remaming inaccessibly his own. 
Browning had been pestered and irritated by the cntics when he 
wrote certain poems of the “ Pacchiarotto” volume, and the Shake- 
speare who speaks here proceeds somewhat aggressively, under the 
inspiration of the “sherris,” to tell much about his soul, his views 
of life and immortality, of joy and sorrow, of men and women; 
whereupon this “Shakespeare” goes on to contrast his own feeling 
for life and art with that of his ummediate poetical predecessor— 
Byron! The nineteenth-century “Shakespeare” is Browning him- 
self, and the truest comment that could be made on the poem would 
be that hardly any English poet more clearly betrays himself—his 
aspirations, his hopes, his passions, his beliefs, his hkes and dislikes— 
in his verse than our professedly inscrutable Robert Browning. We 
can collate now his life with his art, and in all that is most inward 
they are of a piece. But had you met Browning in a club or at a 
dinner the external man would not have betrayed’ the inward man, 
who is far better known through his art than through the drossier 
part of his so-called life; nor is this ‘strange, for an artist’s “works” 
constitute that portion of his life which most truly and most intensely 
lives. “We must come back to real life,” said Balzac, after expressing 
his regret for the illness of Jules Sandeau’s sister, “consider Eugénie 
“Grandet!” In the poem which immediately follows “At the 
“ Mermaid ”—that named “ House ”—Browning returns to the same 
theme. Prying eyes may inspect the house-front, may even peep 
through the window, but no inquisitive foot shall cross his threshold. 
The poet thrusts his head out of the window and cries aloud that on 
no terms is he to be seen. It is here that he again touches on the 
objectivity of Shakespeare’s art in the often-quoted words poncerne 
the Sonnets :— 


“< With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more! 
Did Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he!” 


But it should be remembered that Browning admits the possibility 
of discovering the interior of the house, even though the door be shut 
and the walls unshaken :— 


“ Outside shall suffice for evidence: 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense.”’ 


nd it is precisely by this “spirit-sense,” with all the aids and checks 
scholarly “evidence,” that such critics as Mr. Raleigh attempt to 
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dive and alik out the pyeten =tie open secret—of Shakespeare’s 


personality. 


Dr. Lee sets over in conrad with what he calls Browning’s con- 
ception of Shakespeare that of Emerson. “Shakespeare,” wrote 
Emerson in “Representative Men,” “is the only biographer of Shake- 
“speare. . . . We have his recorded convictions on those ques- 
“tions which knock for answer at every heart. . . . What trait 
“of his private mind has he hidden in his dramas? So far from 
“Shakespeare’s being the least known, he is the one person in all 
“modern ‘history known to’ us.” Something must be allowed 
for Emerson’s desire to startle the hearers of his lecture into’the 


` sudden perception of what seemed to him a truth. He certainly did 


not mean that we can gather from the plays and poems such facts 
as Dr. Lee has brought together, with a zeal and industry for which 
we are all grateful, in his “ Life of Shakespeare.” Emerson did not 
think scorn of any knowledge which we can obtain respecting Shake- 
speare’s outward and material history. He was glad to learn that. 
“about the time when Shakespeare was writing ‘Macbeth’ he sues 
“Philip Rogers in the borough court of Stratford for thirty-five 


_."“‘shillings, ten pence, for com delivered to him at different times.” 
. Information like this, he says, was well worth the pains that have 
“ been taken to procure it. But another man than Shakespeare might 


have ‘been competent to sue a Philip Rogers. Dr. Lee asks whether 
we can discover the idiosyncrasies of Shakespeare through the plays? 
Emerson thinks that his chief idiosyncrasy, that which specially dis- 
tinguishes him’ from other men, is that he could wnte such plays ; 
and believing that. all Shakespeare’s highest powers, m their con- 
joined and fullest energy, passed into this imaginative work, he holds 


~ that in the works we possess the man. No other writer poured so 


great and abounding a mass of his and our nature into his works— 
the great acts of his life—and therefore, in Emerson’s way of putting 
it, “he is the one person in all modern history known to us.” 
But what is most distinctive of Shakespeare is not his private opinions 
or any casual experiences peculiar to himself and unrelated to that 
greater life lived in and through his imaginative creation. Shake- 
speare can speak only to the Shakespeare in us. His distinction is 
‘that he felt and expressed more profoundly than any other man what 
is common to us all: “An omnipresent humanity co-ordinates all his 
“faculties; . ._. he has no peculiarity, no importunate topic; but 


< “all is duly given.” It might be interesting to know that Shakespeare 


was fond of cold mutton, which does not perhaps excite a general 
enthusiasm; but a more interesting point of distinction is that he 
could turn the food he ate, whether mutton or beef, into such poetry 


_ - as no other human being has created, and poetry at the same tim 


which gives a new life for each of us, not to what is peculiar in ea 
but to what ‘we possess in common with all men who think and į 


who feel. 
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Thus Browning, who admits that the interior of the “house” may 
perhaps be penetrated “by the_spirit-seuse,” can hardly be reckoned 
among the supporters of Dr. Lee’s view; while Emerson, if under- 
stood aright, can hardly be reckoned among Dr. Lee’s opponents, 
though, indeed, he puts things in a different way, and draws out the 
meaning, in his own fashion and with characteristic vivacities of 


phrase, of a commonplace until the commonplace seems to be full , 


of a novel sense. 

“An author,” Dr. Lee admits, “gives in the written page an 
“expression of what is in him. He can have nothing else to give.” 
But the chief inward possession of the tragic poet is, according to 
the critic, a faculty which releases him from the necessity of experi- 
. encing the passions which he expresses, and enables him to “summon 
“out of nothingness all manner of emotion ”—the faculty of imagina- 
tion. Forgetting his own thesis that the dramatis persone of 
Shakespeare are not to be quoted as delivering the poet’s own 
opinions, Dr. Lee cites as Shakespeare’s testimony on his behalf the 
well-known words of Theseus, the great man of action, who lightly 


classes together the lover, the lunatic and the poet as creators of the- 


unreal, phantasts who give to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name. He confirms the words of Theseus with those of Touchstone— 
“the truest poetry is the most feigning ”—and discovers by the inner 
light that Touchstone is communicating to Audrey Shakespeare’s 
views on art. Dr. Lee might just as well have cited, as Shakespeare’s 
own behef, the words of Hamlet which tell us that the end of dramatic 
representation “was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up td nature,” 
and the quotation would have served the purpose, for a mirror should 
simply reflect the object. The tragic poet, according-to Dr. Lee, 
need not, and should not, feel passions vividly; for “the power of 
“alert observation of life and literature, the power of analysing with 
“calmness what'is seen or read, is the main instrument with which 
“the imaginative faculty does its work in dramatic poetry.” Shake- 
speare could portray the murder of Duncan and the death of Desdemona, 
yet we need not suppose that he had any personal murderous propen- 
sity. When Walter Scott was asked how, amid his private anxieties and 
concerns, he could write “Waverley” and “Guy Mannering,” he 
rephed that his fancy “ran.its ain mgs in some other world.” “As 
“soon as I get the paper before me,” he went on, “it commonly runs 
“ off pretty easily.” 

Dr. Lee confines these remarks to tragedy, probably becamse if 
the persons of a play are witty or humorous, it certainly does occur 
to us that the inventor of their speeches was not himself devoid of 
wit or humour. But the most inspired revelation of the passion of 
lovers, according to this theory, does not imply that the poet had 

imself ever known real love; his imagination summoned the passion 
wt of nothingness,” or he observed it in life and literature, and 
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. analysed with calmness what he had seen or read. And yet we are 
forced to ask: Would not thesigns and demonstrations of love—seen 
or read upon the printed page—have been mere hieroglyphics in ah 
unknown tongue, unless the poet possessed the key to the hieroglyphics, 
by virtue of some veritable feeling ? Walter Bagehot long ago suggested 
that people do not keep a tame steam- “engine to write their books. 
Even if the.tame steam-engine be named “imagination” it will not’ 
write the books unless the coals have been supplied and kindled. 
Dr. Lee’s psychology of poets is somewhat too simple. Their facul- 
‘ties are not constructed in water-tight compartments; imagination 
1s one mode of energy belonging to a livmg, complex creature. Out 
_of nothingness it can summon nothing. But it can separate, combine, 
enlarge, diminish, transmute, create new compositions of feelmg, and 

colour: them with variously mingled hues. Schiller, when in “The 
| “Diver” he described the turmoil and terror of mighty waters, had 
never seen a whirlpool; but he had carefully observed a mill-stream, 
and his imagination expanded the motions and forces of the slender 
stream into the vast tumult of ‘his roarmg Charybdis. When he 
wrote “William Tell” he had not visited Switzerland; but he knew 


`. the Swabian hills, and from ‘this knowledge, with suggestions for the’ 


‘transmutation furnished by the eyes and pen of Goethe, ad the 
scenery of his Alps. 
< Next in rank to Goethe and Schiller among the classical ason 
who have written in the German language stands Grillparzer. He 
was a close student of Shakespeare and of Lope de Vega. His 
plays, ideal like the “Hero.and Leander” and the “Medea,” or 
historical like “King Ottokar ” and “The True Servant,” are, as are 
‘Skakespeare’ s plays, of an objective kind, although, it may be noticed 
in passing, one pretty incident from a love-passage of his own is - 
trarsported bodily into the “Hero and Leander,” and the heroine of 
that play and the formidable heroine of the “Medea” were studied 
from persons whom he loved. It is of some interest to compare the 
view of an eminent dramatist concerning a craftsman in his own trade 
‘with the view of an eminent critic like Dr. Sidney Lee. Grillparzer 
‘ “censures Schiller for “speaking too often himself without allowing 


_. “his characters to speak.” He does not find Shakespeare guilty of 


- this offence; but he does not suppose that Shakespeare evoked his 
world out of nothing or out of mere observation of men and books. 


i ‘“ Much has been said,” writes Grillparzer, “about the gift 
- of great poets to depict the most diverse passions and characters 
foreign to their own nature, and there has been much talk about 
_ observing and studying man, and of how Shakespeare gathered ` 
material for his Macbeths and Othellos in taverns and among 
sailors and cart-drivers, and how, when he had a bushelful ‘of 
such impressions, he sat down and made a play of it. O the 
wiseacres! Genius, in my opinion, can give nothing but wha 
‘it finds within itself, and will never depict any passion o 
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conviction that it does not harbour within its own bosom. Hence 
it happens that some young man will look with searching eyes > 
deep, into the human heart, while one who has long been 
familiar with the world and its ways, sharp observer though he 
may be, will give you nothing but a patchwork of phrases that 
have been used a hundred times over and over again. Would 
you say, then, that Shakespeare must have been a murderer, thief, 
liar, traitor, ingrate, madman, because he has depicted all these 
in so masterly a manner? Yes! That is to say, there must 
have been a tendency to all this within him, although the pre- 
dominance of reason and the moral sense did not allow it to 
come to the surface. Only a man with colossal passions can, in 
my opinion, become a dramatic poet, but these must be under 
the sway of reason, and in ordinary life must not show 
themselves.’’* 


Elsewhere Grillparzer expresses his assurance that in “Le Misan- 
“thrope” Molière portrayed himself. He speaks of the many inti- 
mate little touches, only to be obtained by actual experience, and 
refers to the influence of Moliére’s unhappy marriage on the tone and 
temper of his dramatic work. Coleridge’s account of Shakespeare’s 
method nearly coincides with that of Grillparzer. “He describes,” 
said Coleridge, “feelings which no observation could teach. Shake- 

““speare made himself all characters—he left out parts of himself, and 
“supplied what might have been in himself.” 

The lives, as far as we are acquainted with them, of some of 
Shakespeare’s early dramatic contemporaries do not suggest to us 
that they knew passion only through the imagination. They drank, 
they quarrelled, they fought, they had their irregular loves. Marlowe 
perished in a tavern brawl. Greene confessed the misery to which 
the errors of ‘his heart and will had brought him. Jonson killed his 
man and suffered in fortune through his violent outbreaks of temper. 
The distinction of Shakespeare was that, after a hasty marriage, and 
after loving not wisely but too well Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer, he learnt 
the lesson of good sense, and closed his days in a position of digniffed 
prosperity. He was never in prison for an indiscretion or a crime, 
as were other dramatists of the time. He never, as far as we know, 
had to go begging to a theatrical manager, as did some of his fellows, 
for a handful of pence. And yet if he deposited in the “Sonnets” 
any genuine emotion he could still be hurried hither and thither by 
passion, and could at times suffer conscious defeat in the struggle 
between “blood” and “judgment.” Some readers of the “Sonnets,” 
even among those who regard them as poetical exercises, will recog- 
nise the’ personal accent in those lines which, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, describe as the right inheritors of the graces of heaven the men 


“Who moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow.” 


* Gustav Pollak’s translation, “ Franz Grillparzer,” pp. 403, 404. 
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It is true, as Dr. Lee maintains; that passion in its native crudity ‘418 
never expressed by árt. This holds good even.of lyrical poetry. 
The crude passion of a Burns has its outbreak ın the way of a man 
with a maid. When he writes a song the emotion is recollected, if 


--not “in tranquillity,” as Wordsworth has it, at least in combination 


x 


with an artistic instinct and effort, which effect a Katharsis and give 
‘the passion a higher and more enduring form. Who could name a more 
distinguished exponent of Dr. Lee’s doctrine of the impassibility of 
the artist than the author of “Madame Bovary”? “We arrive at 


“producing beautiful things,” Flaubert wrote, “by dint of patience 
. “and ptotracted effort; control the violent workings of your mind 


(3 


-; fever destroys the intellect, anger has no overpowering 


ae force; it is a Colossus whose knees totter, and which wounds itself 


“more than others.” But Flaubert was much the reverse of a man 


. “unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow.” “If having sensitive 


“nerves were enough to make a poet,” he tells Madame Colet, “I 
“should be a greater poet than Shakespeare, than Homer . . . I, 
“whose viscera have been seen through my skin leaping and bound- 


`| “ing.” Let us hope that no spectacle so disagreeable was inflicted 


by Shakespeare’s viscera on his private friends. But Flaubert, the 
impassive artist, had behind him Flaubert the singularly excitable 
man: And, indeed, the supposed impassibility is only a transmuted, 
and often, as with Wordsworth in his earlier years, a most exhausting 
kind of excitement. The wheel spins so rapidly that it seems 
motionless. x 

When Scott’s fancy “ran its ain rigs in some other world” than 
that which immediately surrounded him, none the less the total man 
was supporting his fancy, was supplying his fancy with materials, 
and was determining the mode in which his fancy presented those 
materials. Had Lockhart never written the “Life of Scott ” we should 
have a less, intimate but still a,very considerable acquaintance 
with the author of “Waverley.” Indeed, long before the “Life” was 
written a_young graduate of Oxford, J. Leycester Adolphus, had 
published those ingenious “Letters to Richard Heber,” in which he 


` ‚demonstrated, by evidence chiefly internal, that the author of 


“Waverley” was identical with the author of “Marmion” and “The 
“Lady of the Lake.” He showed—to notice only some points in 


' one or two out of the eight letters—that the tastes, studies, and habits 


of life of the novelist were also those of the poet; that both were 
Scotchmen and habitual residents: in Edinburgh; that both were 
antiquaries ; both German and Spanish scholars; both equal in clas- 


“sical attainments ; both deeply read in British history ; both lawyers ; 


both fond of field sports; and both (though not soldiers) lovers of 
military subjects. Adolphus found the same good sense and good 
morals in the novelist and the poet; the same familiarity with the 
manners of good society; the same love of romantic story, yet 
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romantic -story which was not repugnant to common sense. He 
selected for special commendation the character of Colonel Mannering 
—“one of the most striking representations I am acquainted with 
“of a gentleman m feelings and in manners . . . a gentleman ' 
“even in prejudices, passions and caprices.” Lockhart tells us that 
when “Guy Mannering” was first published, “the Ettrick shepherd 
“said to Professor Wilson, ‘I have done wi’ doubts now. Colonel 
“‘ Mannering is just Walter Scott, painted by himself?” When this 
was told to Scott, adds Lockhart, he smiled in approbation of the 
shepherd’s shrewdness, and often, in speaking to Ballantyne, referred 
to himself under the name of Colonel Mannering. 

If a study of the Waverley novels gives us an assurance that the 
action of such an imagination as Scott’s, when working at its highest, 
may veil but does not really conceal the personality of the inventor, 
it also indicates some of the difficulties and dangers which beset the 
critic, who, as in the case of Shakespeare, works under the dis- 
advantage of knowledge so incomplete that his conjectures or divina-, 
tions can in many instances neither be confirmed nor controlled by 
ascertained facts. I must ask the reader’s permission to offer him, as 
if something new, one paragraph from a buried ‘and forgotten. page 
of my own of more than ten years ago; if it is not new, perhaps it 
may have the merit of falling in aptly with the course of the present 
argument :— : 


‘‘ Let us suppose that the facts of Sir Walter Scott’s life were 
unknown; we should find his character, his moral temper, his 
likings and aversions, his intellectual culture, and some of the 
habits of his life written at large throughout his novels; and 
the equable temper of many of these would lead us to infer 
that his spiritual progress was rather on a high table-land than 
through any Inferno to a Purgatory and a Paradise. We should 
find it extremely difficult to determine the chronology of the 
Waverley novels; we might perceive a failing hand in a few; we 
might place these in a period of decline, and might’ be encountered 

ı by critics who would place them in a period of apprenticeship. 
If we succeeded in dating ‘ Waverley ’ correctly by its second 
title, should we discover that it actually belongs in its origin to 
some ten years earlier, or that the event which led to its resump- 
tion was neither the visit of the allied sovereigns nor the failure 
of the Catholic Relief Bill, but simply that Scott searched an old 
desk to find some fishing-tackle for a guest? We might, 
perhaps, discover the first conception which gave its origin to 
“Guy Mannering ’; but should we not be tempted to invent some 
superfine reason for its being laid aside, while the real cause was 
that Scott ceased to believe that it would: interest his public? 
‘The Heart of Midlothian’ was written because an anonymous 
correspondent communicated the story to Scott, and he thought 
it would please his readers. He turned to ‘Ivanhoe’ because 
he feared that he might weary his readers with Scottish themes. 
In the year at the close of which ‘Ivanhoe’ appeared, Sir 
Manasseh Lopes, whose mother was named Rebecca, was con- 
victed and sentenced. How irresistible such a coincidence would 
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, be for literary conjecture. But Scott’s interest in the Jews was 
` unconnected with Lopes; his friend Skene had in his youth 
observed the Jews in Germany and tried to amuse Scott, in the 

‘ intervals of acute bodily suffering, with reminiscences of the 
past. The tale of Jeanie Deans is connected only by contrast 
with the tale of the Master of Ravenswood, which lies so near 

it in order.of time; but the trial of Jeanie, an unconventional 
heroine, suggested some years later the possible success of an 
unconventional hero in ‘ The Fortunes of Nigel.’. ‘The Pirate,’ 
of 1821, had its biographical source in its author’s voyage, seven 


years earlier, with the Commissioners for the Northern Lighthouse 


| service. The subject of ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ was chosen through 
a mere desire for novelty. Thus we learn from a study of Scott 
the importance of considering the relation of an author to his 
public; . . . we learn also that the treatment of one theme 
may compel a writer into an opposite direction, or, as in the 

. \ case of ‘ The Abbot’ and ‘ Kenilworth,’ may push him forwar 
in the-same direction.’’* i 


Assuredly the progress and development of Scott’s art as a novelist 
was not determined wholly from within by some sequence of spiritual 
` slates, -ach of which demanded artistic expression. Shakespeare 
could touch heights and depths of the inner life unknown to Scott, 
but doubtless he, too, had an eye to pleasmg the public. He may 
have turned about 1600 from comedy to tragedy not because some 
. recent experiences had saddened or darkened his view of life, not 

because he needed the aid of art to overmaster a private grief or mood 
` of trouble, but because he had for the time exhaysted his comic vein, 
or because, as Dr. Lee suggests, he now aspired to the highest form 
‘of dramatic poetry, or because tragedy had become the fashion of the 
day. All we can be sure of is that he tried to write comedy, but the 
' joyous temper of “Twelfth Night,” for some cause or other, had 
departed; comedy now became in his hands serious, ironical, bitter— 
more or:less an indictment of society or of life. He devoted himself 
to tragedy, and whatever in thought, in feeling, and in his gathered 
experience accorded with the view of human nature and human 
existence proper to tragedy now for the first time found complete 
expression. . 
. . Among modern novelists, not of the lyrical order like George Sand, 
' but of what may be termed the dramatic or objective order, the 
nearest parallel to Shakespeare as a creator is assuredly Balzac. In 
prefaces or occasional digressions Balzac may designedly show us 
_ something of himself or put forth opinions of his own, but in the 
main he creates and maintains a population of men and women among 
whom he does not:himself intend to move. With him experience, m 
the grosser meaning of that word, bore an unusually small proportion 
_ toinvention It needed all his strength of artistic feeling to. dominate 
his imagination; his visions threatened to possess him rather 


* From a Review in “The Bookman” of “ William Shakespeare,” by Bran 
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submissively offered themselves to be his possessions; he worked in 
a rage of creation. In Emerson’s sense of the words he is ‘fully 
known to us through his wntings. Of those shreds and patches 
which help to make up part of what is styled a “ tangible personality,” 
but which of themselves could only make up a scarecrow, we can, by 
prudent interrogation of the “Human Comedy,” secure several. We 
might guess that Balzac had some peculiar and vivid intimacy with 
the city of Tours, where, like a less happy cathedral jackdaw, the 
Abbé Birotteau nestles, even though we were not aware that Tours 
was Balzac’s native city. All the provinces are known to him, but 
how specially he loved what Mr. Wedmore speaks of as the large 
gentleness of the landscape of Touraine! The record of Balzac’s 
schooldays, of what he thought and felt at his college, is given in the 
history of “Louis Lambert.” For three years Balzac was a student 
of law, and his sister assures us that a notary`of her acquaintance 
kept among his law-books a copy of “César Birotteau,” for in truth 
it was an unerring text-book on questions of bankruptcy. It may be, 
however, as Brunetitre suggests, that Balzac learnt more of law from 
his combats with creditors than from the instruction of a notary. 
Somewhat later, when just starting on his great career, the novelist 
tried his luck as type-founder and printer, an experiment which ended 
in disaster. Who but an actual printer could have told so exactly 
and with such a mastery of detail the gallant struggles-of the printer 
David Séchard and his faithful Eve at Angoulême? Who, again, 
' but a collector of art objects like Balzac could have collected in a 
dream the treasures of Cousin Pons? The question of money was 
a great affair in Balzac’s life, and it is a great affair in his novels. 
He loved Madame de Bernay, and his feeling for her inspires the 
portrait of Madame de Mortsauf in the “Lys dans la Vallée,” and 
from another point of view that perhaps of Marguente Claés im 
“La Recherche de ’Absolu.” “In no one of his characters, nor any- 
“where in his work, not even in the numerous letters of his ‘Cor- 
“‘respondence’ ”—so writes Brunetiére— has Balzac better expressed 
“than in Balthasar Claés the nature of his affection for this great 
“friend of his youth—always ready to sacrifice everything to him, and 
“he, like Balthasar in his quest for the philosopher's stone, always ready 
“to strip her of her possessions and drive her to despair, even while 
“he idolised her” He loved Madame Hanska, who in the end 
became Balzac’s wife; she stimulated that kind of crude mysticism 
which lay in Balzac’s nature, and connected the great naturalist with 
the romantic art of his time; the influence was not all to his advan- 
tage, and to Madame Hanska and this vein of crude mysticism we 
owe “Séraphita” 
Thus some of the features and details of a “tangible personality” 
? can be discovered in work even as objective as that of Balzac; but 
‘hese scraps of knowledge are insignificant in comparison with the 
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‘apd? presentation of his total mind, a turbulent ocean, ruh 
his art. We are tempted to accept as true the paradox that a lyrical 


. writer is known to us'only at an angle, only at a pomt, through a 


cry, through a'passion, whereas the writer who loses himself in his 


_ art is known to us on every side, in the round, in ‘his totality `of 


intellectual and moral power. 

It would serve this discussion little to confront Dr. Lee’s theory 
of art with the case of a great writer who was rather an idealist than 
a realist. Manifest as are Milton’s personal passions and beliefs in 
his epic poetry, in the story of the warfare between heaven and ‘hell, 
with earth for its centre, and in the story of the great duel between 


. Satan and the young Jewish hero, he is thrust forward more prominently 


indrama. The spirit of “the lady of bis college” is transferred, whole 
, and unflawed, to the lady of “Comus”; the blind champion of Israel, 
fallen on evil days, is no other than the ‘bhnd champion of the English 
Republic. But a gulf of difference divides Milton from Shakespeare. 
We may, with hope of a better result, put Dr: Lee’s theory once more 


‘to the test by applying it to the writings of a great poet whose work, 


during at least one period of his long career, aimed at an escape from 


‘mere self-expression to a marmoreal and classical self-detachment. 


Did Goethe in drama and novel make us acquainted with himself ? 
Was it out of nothingness that his imagination summoned the passion 
which it embodies? Is Goethe’s art intimately related to his hfe? 
To ask these questions is to meet an instant and inevitable answer 
leaping forth to the lips of every student of Goethe’s life and works. 


~ Whatever he wrote is part of a great confession; through drama and 


_ novel he is intimately known; the passion of art is constantly used 
` by him to overmaster, to relieve and to clarify the crude passion of 
the actual day and hour. 

To exhibit the truth of these statements in detail would be to 
write a history of Goethe’s mind and art. A few glances across his 
work must here suffice. In Leipsic, he tells us in his Autobiography 
(and the Leipsic years ‘closed when Goethe was nineteen), “began 
“that inclination to transform everything which pleased, annoyed, or 
“otherwise occupied me, into a picture or a poem, and thus to put 
“the matter aside, at the same time correcting my ideas of external 
“things and restoring my peace of mind.” The little pastoral play, 
“Die Laune'des Verliebten,” is rightly described by Diintzer as a 
poetic atonement to Kathchen Schénkopf for the fits of jealous rude- 
ness of which the writer was guilty; Eridon is Goethe himself ; 


' Amine is Kathchen; it is‘not unlikely that in the pair of happy, 


trustful lovers we have sketches of Horn and Constanze Breitkopf. 
The play is a trifle, but already Goethe’s method as an artist is in 
existence. With “ Götz von Berlichingen” and “Werther” he took 


. the world by storm. He thought in “Götz” to give a dramatise 


history of one of the noblest Germans, to rescue from forgetfuln 
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“the memory of an honest man.” But the play became much more 
than a dramatised history; it is the cry for liberty and for nature 
of Goethe in his period of Storm-and-Stress ; we see here the heavings 
of his breast m those days of aspiting and turbulent youth We 
look a little closer, and we see things more intimate. Goethe sets 
to work his invention; he adds to the Götz drama the characters 
of Weislingen, Adelheid, Marie, and Franz. The idyll of Sesenheim 
and Friederike had been marred by a bitter close, but Goethe could 
not forget the pastors daughter. “She wrote me a letter that 
“lacerated my heart,” he says ın the autumn of 1771. It was the 
time when he first took up “ Götz,” Goethe’s biographer, Bielschowsky, 
tells us: “His soul was burning with the consciousness of a great 
“wrong. The attempt to atone for it was partly responsible for the 
“existence of the Weislingen-drama, and thus of the whole chronicle- 
“history of Götz . . . ‘Poor Friederike will feel to some extent 
“* consoled when the faithless man is poisoned? Thus Goethe wrote 
“to Salzmann when he sent him a copy of ‘Götz’ for Friederike.” 
Poor pastor’s daughter! It was hardly a satisfymmg consolation. 

It is surely unnecessary to collate the story told in “ Werther” with 
the story of the authors residence in Wetzlar and his passionate 
attachment to Lotte Buff. Everyone is aware that Goethe fashioned 
his hero from the half of himself which afterwards reappeared as a 
Tasso and as the Edward of “Elective Affinities.” But it is not 
always remembered that Goethe had thought of throwing the imagi- 
native version of his recent passionate experiences into the form 
of a drama. Goethe, of course, was no Werther; it was Jerusalem, 
not Goethe, who committed suicide; yet thoughts of suicide had 
often passed through Goethe’s mind in those moods of profound 
dissatisfaction resulting from the contrast between the world as it is 
—this pinfold here—and the world desired by the heart, a contrast 

_ which is a leading motive in the novel. A mill-stream, turbulent but 
well embanked, has grown, as in Schiller’s poem, into a whirlpool. 
Lotte is an idealiscd portrait; Albert does a certain wrong to 
Kestner, but the likeness is still apparent through an altered expres- 
sion required by the artistic composition. For the latter part of the 
novel colouring had been found in the troubled course of the marriage 
of Frau von Laroche's beautiful daughter, Maxe, with the Frankfort 
merchant, Brentano. At the centre of the web which he had spun 
sat Goethe. He had contended with a real, though not an over- 
mastering, passion” Through the Katharsis of art he had delivered 
himself from the Werther mood. : 
These were works of Goethe’s early manhood, and of a time when 
sentiment and romance opened the flood-gates for lyrical effusion in 
art which was not lyrical. When trained to self-restraint by, his 
manifold public duties at Weimar, when impressed deeply by the 
eneralising aad impersonal character of classical sculpture as seen 
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in Rome, did Goethe detach his art from his individual hfe and his’ 
private experiences? The answer is “Yes and No.” We observe in 


me “Iphigenie ” and “Tasso” a more deliberate and complete mastery 


in dealing with personal emotions for imaginative purposes; ‘but 


» Goethe still finds the inspinng spint of his creations in his own heart. 


He, like Orestes, had been pursued by the Furies: “Perhaps the 
“invisible scourge of the Eumenides,” he wrote in 1775, “will before 
“long lash me again out of my fatherland.” And he had found in 
Charlotte von Stein one who could wave the Furies back, an Iphi- 
geneia, who could hold in check his passions, calm his tumult, and - 
‘assuage his griefs. The purest of ideal dramas is a hymn in honour 


'. of the woman whom he loved and who had given him a new and 


_ higher life. From the‘outset “Tasso ” was recogmused as a fragment 


' of transmuted autobiography, On reading the first scene Herder 


exclaimed to his wife: “Goethe cannot do otherwise than idealise 
“himself and write everything out of his own experience.” ' Late in 
life Goethe described the play to Eckermann as “borie of my bone 
“and flesh of my flesh.” The Court of Ferrara is the Court of 
Weimar; the princess is Charlotte von Stein; neither Tasso nor 
Antonio is the complete Goethe, but he distribittes between the two 
the poet and the man of affairs contained within him, and he adds . 
to. his Antonio features taken from one or two unattractive Weimar 
contemporaries. “Anyone who is familiar with the history of Weimar 


any < during the decade from 1776 to 1786,” writes Bielschowsky, “ feels, 


“in reading the drama, as though he were listening to real conversa- 
“tions of that period.”’ Yet we can set all that is personal aside, and 
enjoy the play ee the highest satisfaction merely as a pipo of 
dramatic art. 
© Such an examination of Goethe’s imaginative work in prose and 


- verse might be pursued to the close, through “Wilhelm Meisters 


“Apprenticeship” and “Elective Affinities” to the “Second Part of 
“Faust,” with like results. In “Elective Affinities” he again dis-. 
tributes his total personality between the more self-indulgent Edward. 
and the stronger and more self-controlled Captain. We know that 
Goethe at this tıme had himself contended with the feelings awakened 
by the charm of Minna Herzlieb, and that again he turned to art 
as a means for wrestling down passion to which he would not yield. 
The strict views of the sanctity of marriage expressed in the book 
were his nailing the colours to the mast in the fight which he had 
undertaken against himself. As to “Faust” it is enough to say that 
from the first scene, where the weary and disillusioned scholar utters 
a measureless sigh for nature and freedom, for youth and j joy, to the 
scene in which the old man finds his happiness in limited and useful 
toil, it is an idealised re-creation in art of the entire course of the 
writer's life. Layer upon layer, stratum upon stratum, of that gr 
process of development during- the course yo upwards of half 
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century are here exhibited. The age of Rousseau is left behind, and 
we touch the age of Comte. Through all moves the spirit of Goethe, 
gathering experience of love and grief, lore of statecraft, of finance, 
of science, of art, of war, until the close is reached with humanitarian 
effort ‘and the hopes and aspiration which lead to the highest attain- 
ments of the soul. The life and the art are essentially one. 

From our general survey, which might easily be extended, we 
return to Shakespeare with two assurances—first, that a writer may 
be truly dramatic and yet may betray much that is personal; secondly, 
that 4 dramatist does not always “summon out of nothingness” the 
emotions which he expresses in his art, but, on the contrary, often 
recurs to the person who is nearest to him—himself of the past or the 
present—and from the inner experience of that person obtains the 
material, which he re-handles,-modifies, varies, or transmutes. These 
are encouraging assurances. Evidently there would be nothing 
strange or singular if, as a fact, Shakespeare deposited in his art 
much that was immediately derived from his own heart and brain, 
much of the emotional experience, joyous or bitter, of his actual life. 
But some of his experiences might be so mingled with foreign 
elements or so altered by the processes of the imagination as to be 
of little or no avail for the purposes of the critical detective. Our 
comparative ignorance also of Shakespeare’s life, apart from his acts 
and all that he did as a poet, forbids cur passing to and fro between 
the life and the works, as we pass in the case of Goethe, and with 
, confidence reading the one into the other. We should often be 
reduced to conjectures incapable of being verified or tested, and the 
value of such conjectures is small A critic, for instance, might 
conjecture that some woman, attracted by the genius and the free 
and open nature of Shakespeare, played towards him the part which 
Madame de Bernay played towards the young man of twenty-three 
from Tours, or the more discreet part which, with far less disparity 
of years, Frau von Stein played towards the author of “Werther”; 
that under her influence his powers rapidly matured; that by her he 
was in a great measure formed, refined, instructed, in knowledge of 
the world and in the secrets of a woman’s heart; and that his 
gratitude and homage to her were uttered in passages of his plays, 
| the meaning of which was well understood between them, such as 
that ardent speech of Biron :— 


“From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive; ' 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain and nourish all the world. 


tranger things than this have happened; our critic might contend 
hat his theory would illuminate much that is obscure in Shakespeare’s 
e and writings. But the theory could not be advanced towards 
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certainty; and in our scientific- days an acre of barren fact—“long 
“heath, brown furze, anything ”—ıs worth more than a thousand 
furlongs of unvenfied conjecture. 

Yet without the advantage of very detailed knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s life, a number of persons who were not, and are not, in 
~ general given to the pursuit of will-o’-the-wisps, among them Masson, 

“ Ingram, Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Goldwin Smith, Bradley, Raleigh 
` (not to speak of foreign critics), have sought to discover the man 
`, Shakespeare in the works which proceeded from his heart and brain; 
they adopted various methods; not one of them supposed that his 
inquiry resulted ın failure; and it is a curious and striking fact that 
the Shakespeare of each portrait-painter resembles the Shakespeares 
of the rest with quite as close a resemblance as portraits commonly 
possess which are drawn from a real face at various- points of view 
` by artists “indifferent honest.” The features of similarity are important 

` and numerous; the details of difference are hardly appreciable. 

Nor are these likenesses vague and general. Dr. Lee asks for “ dis- 

“tinguishing idiosyncrasies, individual characteristics, peculiar experi- 
“ences of mind or heart.” The combination of size, gait, manner of 
gesture, and all that we sum upas the bearing of a figure and the expres- 
sion of a face, constitute an idiosyncrasy, and identify for us a friend 
even ata distance which does not permit us to see whether he possesses 
' a certain well-known wart, with three hairs growing from it, under his 
left ear. Dr. Lee wants “ frequent pronouncements” in Shakespeare's 
writings on “religion, ethics, political economy, and the hke, quali-! 
“fying or questioning accepted beliefs”; and he finds instead quite 
opposite statements on one and the same matter uttered by the several 
dramatis persone of Shakespeare’s art. Now among the portrait- 
painters there is a substantial agreement as to Shakespeare’s opinions 
on some, of the topics named by Dr. Lee; they represent him, if not 
as “a Tory and a gentleman,” at least as leaning, hke Scott and the 
mature Goethe, towards a conservative view in social and political 
affairs ; not as a revolutionary spirit, governed by doctrinaire abstrac- 
tions, yet as one who sympathised with the trials and sorrows of the 
poor; a man who dishked mobs, and distrusted the politics of the 
'. citizen class as self-interested and narrow; one who perceived the 
value of what Ulysses terms “degree.” They say that he was not 
a religious enthusiast nor a theological dogmatist; that he did not, 
like Shelley, set himself against existing beliefs; that-he was no 
Puritan; that he had a spirit of reverence and a deep sense of the 
mystery of things. But really a man’s opinions, though an important 
part of the contents of his mind, are often not a distinguishing part 
of his personality. The way he holds his opinions is more important 
than the opinions themselves. In the matter of opinions, “le styl 
“c'est Phomme.” That Shakespeare could see two sides of a questi 
and. could put oppos:te views of truth into the mouths of differ. 
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persons is in itself a distinguishing teature of his mind. It is not 
every man who can do this, nor every poet. We learn that whatever 
conclusion Shakespeare amves at on this subject or on that, he will not 
hold it in a shrill, eager, intolerant way; he can see things in the 
round; he can understand another man’s point of view; he cannot 
be what Professor William James styles a “thin” thinker; his way 
of thinking is essentially “thick.” Now to learn this is to learn 
much. Two men holding antagonistic opinions, if they hold them 
in the same way, resemble each other mentally much more than do 
two men who hold identical opinions ın different ways. The heads 
of Poysam the Puritan and Charbon the Papist may be of one build. 
New presbyter may be very like old priest if both are shrill and 
intolerant, or like, again, if both are the reverse of “thin” and 
extravagant m their mode of belief. If we are sure that Shakespeare 
could see and feel every side of a question we already know a very ’ 
remarkable characteristic of his intellect. 

Though what Browning calls the “ Spirit-sense,” an educated tact, 
is the surest instrument for the discovery of a dramatist or a novelist 
in his work, some few canons of discovery can be formulated. There 
are certain things which, if found, imply the presence of a certain 
characteristic of the writers mind. If the dialogue is witty, the 
author cannot have been devoid of wit If F alstaff is created, his 
creator must have had the gift of humour. If Hamlet shows himself 
a master of irony, Shakespeare must have had it in him to be ironical. 
And, again, if Perdita, in a phrase of perfect beauty, can make the 
daffodil flash upon our inward eye, Shakespeare must have felt the 
beauty of the daffodil. Such certainties as these multiply as we read 
the plays, coalesce, and form the groundwork of a portrait. And 
then we know from our experience of life and human nature that some 
ascertained qualities in a man imply others; we add these to our 
portrait, and are justified in so doing; if we find evidence of that 
“open and free nature ” of which Jonson spoke, we can infer a liability 
to those temptations which are proper to a free and open nature. 
In estimating the significance in relation to Shakespeare’s mind of 
the utterances of his dramatis persone, of course, we try to calculate 
the angle of refraction. But there are some things of which we can 
be sure; except by a humorous stumble into good sense, a foolish 
and slender-witted gentleman will not be made the medium for 
Shakespeare’s wisdom; and a wise man will not often utter what 
Shakespeare thought folly; .the mistakes of the wise and prudent 
may, indeed, be smiled at ironically, but these are usually detected 

d exposed in the action of the play, and their exposure is Shake- 
ppeare’s comment on an error. And this is the case whether his plot 
ollows the story of ‘an Italian #ovel/a or varies from it, for Shake- 
eare knew how to adapt a plot to accord with character and how 
adapt his treatment of character to suit a plot. Again, Shakespeare 
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evidently felt himself, and he makes us feel, that some of his dramatis 
persone are evil and some are pure of heart. When Iago describes 
love as “merely a lust of the blood” we know that he does not 
express Shakespeare’s conception of love, for Desdemona is in the 
play, and the lie cannot live for a moment in her presence. Thus 
we gradually accumulate a multitude of details which acquaint us 
with Shakespeare’s ways of thinking and his habitual feelings. “He 
“does not ”—to quote the words of Ingram—“ mean to affirm all the 
“propositions which he puts into the mouths of his personages, any 
“more than the author of the Book of Job adopted all the utterances 
'“ of the patriarch and of his friends. But as in the latter case we are 
“little perplexed in separating what is meant to be accepted as truth 
“from what is meant to exhibit the opposition and conflict of thought, 
“so in Shakespeare the difficulty is more hypothetic than real We 
“ĉan easily discover into what line of thought he throws himself with 
“peculiar spontaneity and heartiness; and we can see what are the 
“types of character and the modes of feeling on which he lets the 
“sunshine of his special favour fall.” 
Theatre-goers who are familiar with old plays and have seen a 
hundred actors. have often gone to a play of Shakespeare’s, not to 
. witness for the twentieth time a performance of “Hamlet” or “The 
“Merchant of Venice,” but to enjoy the Hamlet or the Shylock or the 
Portia of some distinguished actor or actress. The actor endeavours 
to present a character of Shakespeare’s, and he exhibits something 
of himself in his conception of the character. “Ah!” we exclaim, 
“this actor has given us a sentimental Hamlet,” or “he has made the 
“melodramatic element too strong,” or “he is dignified, but he cannot 
“have perceived the versatility of Hamlet,” or “he is proud of his 
“passionate elocution. and indulges too much in Berserker rages.” 
And so while losing himself, according to his own’ideas and sentiment, 
in the character which he exhibits, the actor himself emerges, and, 
having seen him in many parts, we define his individuality in its 
strength and in its weaknesses. What is true of the actor is true in 
a far higher degree of the creator of the drama. His individuality 
emerges through his manner of conceiving and exhibiting the various 
sorts and conditions of men. We compare dramatist with dramatist 
as we compare actor with actor, and the essential characteristics of 
each become more strikingly apparent. We compare the young 
-gallants of Fletcher’s comedies with the Orlandos and Benedicks of 
Shakespeare’s comedies, and we come to the conclusion that, however 
Shakespeare may have delighted in the flash and outbreak of a fiery 
spirit, he did not regard an ever-bubbling licentiousness or a nerveless 
lubricity as ordinarily part of the character of a gentleman. We 
compare the languishing fendresse'of Fletcher's wronged and sorrow- 
ing women with the energy of heart following quick stabs of pai 
which some of Shakespeare’s maidens and wives endure, and \ 
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perceive that Fletcher was sentimental and that Shakespeare was 
passionate in the treatment of women placed in almost identical 
situations. Are we wrong in believing that Fletcher's nature was of 
a softer fibre, less sound and sane, more “rathe-ripe, rotten-rich,” 
than that of Shakespeare? Or we compare the persons who are 
objects of Jonson’s indignant satire with those at whom Shakespeare 
smiles or even laughs outright, and we feel certain that Jonson 
was a man who enjoyed the lusty wielding of the cat-o'-nine-tails, 
whereas Shakespeare had often a divine pity for his victims, that of 
a man who, knowing our infirmities, yet remembers that we are dust. 
Surely such discoveries as these are as important as the discovery: 
would be of Shakespeare's opinion on the Authority of General 
Couneils or on Sin after Baptism. 

In the development of Shakespeare’s powers from “ Love’s Labour 
“Lost” to “ The Tempest,” Dr. Lee can find nothing beyond indications 
that “he began life by being a boy, that he then reached adolescence 
“and middle age, and that he exemplified in his work characteristics 
“of various periods of human life.” Other readers of the plays in 
chronological order have put on record their impression that’ they 
have seen more than this. They say that they notice in Shakespeare’s 
mid-noon a quite unexpected gathering of the clouds; the capacity 
for writing with real gaiéty or easy cheerfulness seems to be somehow 
withdrawn from him. He seems to look on the world with altered 
eyes ; it spreads before him for a time like an unweeded garden that 
grows to seed. He writes at perhaps about this date a play of dis- 
illusionment, “Troilu’ and Cressida”; he appears to invent characters 
whose chief busimess is to exhibit the seamy side of life; invectives 
against all the evil that is on the earth, sometimes bitter and cynical, 
sometimes stormy and thunderous, become frequent. The women 
of his comedies are not full of laughter like Beatrice, full of exquisite 
play hke Rosalind, but of saintly severity, an Isabella, or, on the 
other hand, such a wanton as Cressida. The criminal who is a self- 
deceiver appears as a central figure in comedy—the Angelo of 
“Measure for Measure.” Thoughts of death are frequent, with images 
solemn and majestic or full of the hideousness of the grave; thoughts 
of suicide are occasionally present. And then, as if Shakespeare 
had said, “I have tned to write comedy, but it will not do! The 
“sunlight of these comedies of mine is getting too pallid and ghastly, 
“hke sunlight during an eclipse. To face round upon evil, confront 
“it, explore it, would be better than this”—as if these were his 
thoughts, he ceases to: write comedy; and for several years, with 
dowers concentrated and high-strung, produces tragedy after tragedy. 
tis quite possible that Shakespeare may have written high-spirited 

omedies while he suffered acutely; there is an energy diffused by 
in which may quicken the power of resistance; it is when the 

-gs of misery settle in our nature that we are gradually poisoned 
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and the spirit of imaginative mirth: suffers paralysis. But a season 
came when a pure and serene light—mnot without a touch of pathetic 
beauty in it—was again shed over Shakespeare’s art. At even-time 
„there was light. And yet we feel, or imagine that we feel, ‘a certain 
personal detachment in the gladness of Shakespeare’s latest comedies. -' 
“They are not light-hearted. The wnter smiles sympathetically, 
tenderly, as Prospero smiled when he uttered the words, “ Poor worm, ° 
“thou art infected!” The ray of evening light comes from a sun 
| that sheds a beautiful illumination, but has lost some of its heat. 
Shakespeare now seems to see life as a most majestic vision, “har- 
““monious charmingly,” and yet 


: “ We are such stuff : 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
~ Is rounded with a sleep.” = K 


_ This to not a few readers appears to have been the history of Shake- 
speare’s mental development as indicated by his art, and it impresses 
them as being far from commonplace. , 

It must be added that, some time before Shakespeare’s comedies 
ceased to be written in the true spirit of comedy, occurs the earliest 
mention of his “Sonnets.” Students of an elder generation—Hallam f 
and Masson and Ingram—understoòd these poems as expressing 
Shakespeare’s genuine feelings and as alluding to a painful story. 
The most recent students—Beeching and Bradley and Raleigh—are 
of the same opinion. Those critics who have attempted to paint a 
- portrait of Shakespeare represent him as a man with a great capacity . 

_ for joy, but as highly sensitive, and capable of deep and brooding 
melancholy. In the “Sonnets,” if they do not constitute a body of 
_ dramatic pieces the like of which is nowhere to be found, we read 
that the woman whom Shakespeare loved unwisely but passionately 
proved false, and that the man whom he cherished with ardent 
affection betrayed him. His worldly circumstances grew more and 
 mcte prosperous; that was something to lay hold of; but with what 

an arid gaze might he not for a time have viewed such material 
- prosperity! How natural that his art before very long should be 

touched with bitterness! g 

In such an interpretation we are rather putting things together 
than making any great ventures of faith. But a venture of faith is 

_ often warrantable, is often a part of science, and has often received 
its justification from evidence afterwards adduced. 

Persons who desire to study the portrait of Shakespeare as he is 
seen in his works may be advised to compare the essays of Bagehot 
and Leslie Stephen with Professor Raleigh’s first chapter and Dr 

. Bradley’s recently published Oxford Lecture. It is a gnef to-me t 
Jearn from Dr. Bradley that the creator of Launce’s immortal Cra 
did not love a dog. Neither did Goethe; his son threw ammonit 
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` brought with toih from the Hainberg, .at: the Hamburg mongrels ; 
.4 poodle took\revenge at a later time and drove Goethe’ out of his 
theatrical managership. Bacon cannot have been the meanest of 
mankind, for when Secretary Winwood “did beat his dog from lying 
“on a stool,” Bacon quarrelled with Mr. Secretary, and declared that, 
~ “every gentleman did love his dog.” I must postpone the declaration 
of my conversion to Baconianism until such zealous and learned 
Baconians as Dr. Theobald and Mr. Stronach prove that Dr. Bradley 3 
has maligned our gentle “Shake-speare ”—our gentle Shake-speare : 
who bit the hand of Essex that fed him. 

Dr. Lee quotes Carlyle in “Lectures on Heroes” as a supporter 
of his own views. “I will say of Shakespeare’s works generally, 
‘declared Carlyle, “that we have no full impress of him there.” Carlyle 
believed that the man was far greater than any or all of his works. 
It is a pity that Dr. Lee did not carry his quotation one sentence 
further: “His works were so many windows through which we see 
“a glimpse of the world that was in him.” By “the world within him” 


Carlyle means the man—the “house,” which was larger than the 
“ window.” 


EDWARD DOWDEN. 


“ 


VCL XCVI, 44 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 


ECENT events have directed serious attention to Indian 
affairs. It is well that the grave conditions with which 
Governments in India have recently had to deal should be known 
at home, and that the natural consequences of the language, some- 
‘ times abusive and sometimes seditious, in which some writers and 
speakers indulge, should be recognised. At the same time, it is not 
in the interest of India that the attention of people at home should 
be drawn to her concerns by crimes characterised by cruelty and 
. ungrateful folly. This must tend to suspicion of and contempt for 
' the Indian peoples; and it is to the credit of Englishmen that their 
justice and commonsense have overcome this tendency, and that 
there has been so little of barsh generalisation and unjust judgment. 
It is no doubt largely due to Lord Morley’s influence, and to the 
confidence reposed in him, that the English public and Press have 
abstained from any exhibition of a bitter or unfriendly spirit. 

We have, recently, bad violent and reckless agitation in India, much 
that has been almost universally recognised to be unwise, and much 
‘to be selfish and unscrupulous. It has been characterised by unbridled 
vituperation of the Government and of the British generally, and 
by strenuous effort to stir up race hatred and bring British rule into 
contempt. This mischievous agitation has, perhaps, produced more 

- serious results than it might otherwise have done, partly on account 
of the reluctance of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State to interfere with the liberty of the Press, and still more on 
account of their desire to prove the inadequacy of existing methods 
for „preserving the peace before introducing new methods. This 
attitude, though sometimes, perhaps, irksome to the locat Govern- 
ments concerned, is entitled to the respect and sympathy of all right 

, thinking men. It must ever be remembered that the too ready and 
‘eager resort to severity and repression is evidence of weakness or 
panic rather than of strength. Though all that is necessary, in the 
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opinion of some who’ are entitled to be heard, may not even yet 
have been done, it cannot surely be denied that Lord Morley and 
the Government of India have now shown that, when the necessity 
has been established, they will not shrink from taking the requisite 
action to preserve the peace. They recognise this as the paramount 
duty and responsibility of the rulers of India; and they have put 
suitable weapons into the hands of their officers and encouraged 
them to use them as necessity demands. This is matter for sincere 
congratulation. 

The mischievous agitation has produced most deplorable results, 
results which have startled some even of the agitators themselves. 
Among these have been wicked attempts to remove prominent 
officers of Government by means which recklessly endangered many 
lives, Indian as well as European; but these attempts to wreck trains 
and use bombs in public places have generally failed. There have 
also been attempts at assassination ; and one or two officers, marked 
out for attack on account of their earnest discharge of their duty, 
have been murdered or placed m deadly peril. These crimes have, 
until quite recently, been condoned or apologised for by men from 
whom better thmgs might have been expected; and perverted views 
of the moral character of such acts have been publicly set forth. 
Young and immature students have been incited to rioting and 
violence, and ignorant and excitable mobs have given trouble, under 
the influence of the race hatred which has been fomented by 
unscrupulous agitators. Suspicion and unrest have led to’ measures of 
repression, which, though necessary, have been most reluctantly and 
regretfully adopted. The effects of the mischievous propaganda have 
not been confined to ordinary citizens. They have extended to-a 
quarter where anything like sedition would be even more serous. 
Lord Kitchener, in his recent farewell order to the Indian army, has 
plainly stated that it has passed through a time of trial. Attempts, 
he says, have been made to corrupt its loyalty and seduce it from 
its allegiance. He adds that, under the guidance of British and 
Indian officers, it has remained unaffected, and has earned the 
gratitude of the Sovereign for its loyalty, bravery and devotion. 

All these facts constitute a very serious situation. It is well that 
its difficulties and requirements should not be under-estimated, but 
should be clearly and determinedly faced. All who know India 
know that it is a place where such a situation may suddenly, at any 
- Moment, involve great danger to the whole community, and where 
to trifle with such a situation may be disastrous. On the-other hand, 
the gravity of the situation ought not to be exaggerated. The extent 
of the unrest and disaffection is distinctly limited. Lord Kitchener’s\ 
statement, that the Indian army is unaffected by the efforts made to 
corrupt it, is encouraging, and may be accepted. The common people 
generally are contented and loyal; and except when moved, as they 
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undoubtedly often’too easily are, by specious and malicious falsehood, 
they àre distinctly well disposed to the officers of Government, both 
British and Indian, and especially to the former. The vast majority 
of the leading Zamindars, or landowners, and of all classes who have 
any stake in the country, recognise the high character and advantages 
of British rule. They have too long stood aloof, and left Government 
to deal with the situation alone; but recently they have spoken out 
with no uncertain sound in associations and in local councils. Some 
who have even appeared to be sitting on the fence have been 
impelled by recent events to leap down and take their place manfully 
‘on the side of law and order. Ruling chiefs also have, not only in 
word but in deed, given the clearest evidence of their loyalty to 
the throne and appreciation of the benefits of British rule. 

Scindhia, in what he calls “A message to my subjects,” refers, in 
strong terms, to the support and help received by Gwalior from the 
British Government and to the “ties of the deepest obligation and 
“sincerest affection to His Majesty's person and Government” by 
which His Highness feels himself bound, and calls on his subjects 
to unite with him “in eradicating the rank growth of sedition and 
“disaffection towards the British Government wherever it may exist 
“within the State” Just about the same time the Maharaja of 
Jaipur, a fine chief of the old school and universally respected, took 
` advantage of a visit of the agent to the Governor-General in Rajpu- 
_ tana to declare publicly his detestation of the murder of his “valued 
.“ friend,” Sir Curzon Wyllie, and to set forth his views on the 
situation. In regard to the latter, His Highness said: 


‘‘ The lull in the anarchist activity had led to a hopeful feeling 
that the cowardly assassinations would not be repeated. It was 
hoped that the eyes of the foolish and depraved young men, who 

| have been made the tools of the designing and disloyal persons 
who preach seditious doctrines, had been opened to the utter 
futility of their methods and to the selfish wrongheadedness of 
their teachers; but poison such as this once set in circulation is 
not easily checked. If I may venture to advise, stronger measures 
than those yet adopted must be taken both in England and India, 
before the anarchical and seditious campaign is crushed. Though 
I do not believe that there is any general conspiracy, yet there 
can be no doubt that in various parts of India there are many 
mischievous persons engaged in disseminating sedition and in 
inciting others to disaffection towards the British Government. 
There is much danger in allowing this state of things to continue ; 
and I should consider myself unworthy of the traditions of my 
house if I did not point this out, and, while emphatically 
denouncing the pernicious movement, offer my heartiest co-opera- 
tion to the British Government in assisting to extirpate this vile 
thing that has arisen in the land.” 


It would scarcely be possible to express better than this wise and 
loyal old chief has done the difficulty of counteracting the poison 
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which has been sedulously circulated, the feeling’ among his country- 
men that strong measures must be taken to crush anarchy and 
sedition, the limited nature, but undoubted danger, of the conspiracy, 
and the determination of loyal Indians to support the Government. 
The utterances of the non-official members of local councils and of 
the representative bodies and associations throughout the country, 
show that the views expressed by these and other ruling chiefs, are 
shared by our Indian fellow-subjects generally. All this tends to 
indicate that the situation is far from desperate. That the country 
generally is loyal cannot be doubted; and the situation is full of 
hope 

There are clear signs, however, that the agitators do not all intend 
to cease from their efforts, and that the danger is not past. Ina 
recent letter to me a Bengali friend, who has for over a quarter of 
a century been a keen observer and courageous critic of events in 
Calcutta, writes, “ The position of the irreconcilables is the same 
“as before, in spite of the Reform Scheme, though for certain 
“circumstances they have ceased to make an open exhibition of 
“their «spirit of violence and disloyalty.” A public and important 
indication of this was given in the “ Boycott celebration,” held in 
August, in Calcutta, on the fourth anniversary of the commencement 
of the boycott of British goods by Calcutta and Bengal agitators. 
Babu Bhupendranath Bose, who presided, was until recently a 
member of the Bengal Council. He is an able man He has 
sometimes shown that he sees further ahead than some of the other 
leaders of the agitation, and understands something of its dangers. 
But he is quite unable to free himself from the baneful association 
and influence of these leaders. He agreed at the eleventh hour to 
take the chair at the celebration in place of Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee, who has returned from his performance as an Imperialtst 
in London to his old work of agitation in Bengal, but was unable 
to reach Calcutta in time for this meeting. No doubt Babu 
Bhupendranath Bose persuaded himself that, by agreeing to take 
the chair, he might shut out an Extremist of more pronouncedly 
seditious opinions. But the result is only that, while eloquently 
maintaiming the obligation lying on the people to co-operate with 
the Government in the maintenance of law and order, he has 
declared himself in favour of the boycott, and offered justification of 
social pressure in enforcing it, and has thus strengthened the hands 
of the Extremists, whom he persuades himself that he desires to . 
restrain. Such co-operation with the Government is worse than : 
useless; and his action is only to be deplored. The boycott move- 
ment is responsible for much of the bitterness of race feeling. It 
has led to many scenes of violence and oppression, and has imbued 
the minds of many, especially of the young, with lawlessness and 
contempt for authority which are fraught with danger and demand 
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‘firm repression. The Babw’s, justification of social pressure in 


r 


enforcing the boycott is a distinct encouragement of the criminal 
intimidation by which it has been accompanied. As one of the 
Bengalee papers says, “The boycott, when once the principle of 

“coercion is admitted, becomes a teign of terror; and criminal 
‘violence is inseparable from its very nature.” In this connection 
the recent revival of rowdyism in Calcutta is very significant. 

In several towns in Eastern Bengal it would appear that public 
meetings in celebration of the boycott were forbidden. In Calcutta 
Sir Edward Baker contented himself with warning parents and 
guardians not to allow their young men to participate in this 
mischievous demonstration. The fact that the assembly consisted 


mainly of young men and boys indicates that parents and guardians 


were either unwilling or unable to act on this warning. This is 
distinctly a disquieting fact. At the same time, it appears that the 


- attendance was considerably smaller tham last year, and that the 
`- enthusiasm was much less marked. This is only one of many 


indications of the revulsion of feeling occasioned by recent events. 


- Another remarkable fact is the change of attitude of some who were 


very closely associated with this agitation. A most noteworthy 
instance of this is found in an article on the celebration in the 
Indian Mirror. Rai Narendranath Sen Bahadur, the editor of this 
paper, is a gentleman of whom all who know him believe that, 
though he may have been sometimes led into unwise ‘action and 
speech by less disinterested and less scrupulous friends, his motives 


-have always been pure and his intentions good. It was he, however, 


who' was prevailed upon to move the famous resolution adopted by, 
the Town Hall meeting four years ago in which the boycotting of 
British goods originated. He now endeavours to explain that the, 


‘terms of that resolution “were distinctly to the effect that the boycott 


“movement was to be resorted to in order to attract the attention 
“of the British public to Indian grievances. There was a tacit under- 
“standing that as soon as that object was attained, there would be 
“no necessity to continue the movement.” That object, he says, has 
been gained; and he, therefore, expresses a doubt whether any useful 
purpose can now be served “by continuing the boycott movement, 
“especially when it hag been found to develop certain features which 
“are to be deplored by all honest-minded citizens” In his view, the 
only possible advantage in the boycott now is that it tends to 
promote local industries; but he points out that, “in spite of the 


“absence of the boycott, Bombay has made much greater progress 


“in swadeshism (encouragement of local industries) than the two 
“Bengals.” He closes with the significant remark, “How closely 
“the boycott is allied with Extremism was seen plainly enough at the 
“Greer Park meeting last Saturday, when, immediately after th 
“conclusion of Babu Bhupendranath Bose’s speech, Babu Arabindo 
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f Ghose gave his view of the boycott plainly enòugh. According to 
“him, it ıs negation of co-operation with the Government.” 

It need hardly be said that it is the fixed and deliberate policy’ , 
of Government to encourage and develop local industries, But it 
has opposed, and must Suppress with determination, every attempt 
to interfere by violence and coercion with the liberty of individuals. 
to buy what they choose in the market which they may select. It 
must keep the peace. In this it will now receive, I believe, not 
only the approval, but also the active co-operation of the great mass 
of the community. It is well that the real position of those of the 
agitators who are determined to maintain their former course of 
action should have been made clear. They are the enemies of order. 
They are thus opposed to the true interests of the country. Sir 
Edward Baker has warned them that the peace will be preserved 
at all costs. In this he has the promise of the support of the.Govern-. 
ment of India and of the Secretary of State. In this he will also 
receive the active support of right thinking men, both European 
and Indian: he has had abundant assurance of this If a strong: 
policy is pursued, there can be no real and permanent difficulty in 
suppressing disorder. There is no reason to take a pessimistic or 
despondent view of the situation. 

_“No Government,” says a recent writer in the United States, “ever 
“undertook a more complicated task than that which the British - 
“Government has undertaken in India. Despite ebullitions of unrest 
“and of dissatisfaction, and despite the baleful work of fanaticism 
“and anarchism, British rule in India goes on in ever increasing, not 
“decreasing, benefit to civilisation.” Nothing must be allowed to- 
arrest 1ts course or divert it from its object. The wise and generous 
policy of the past must not be reversed. The outcry against higher 
education in certain quarters must be resisted: education may be, 
ought to be, improved, but cannot be denied to India without a 
complete sacrifice of the great objects of our rule. The objections 
to reform are also, though natural, entirely unsound: the progressive 
policy of the Government must be maintained. Above all, the needs 
of the great mass of the community, and especially of the backward 
Taces, must not be forgotten owing to the noisy demonstrations of 
the few: we govern India not in the interests of one class, but of 
the whole community. If the Government is unmoved by agitation, 
and goes resolutely and sympathetically on its way towards progress, 
and at the same time exhibits firmness in the repression of disorder 
and of the tyranny of a lawless minority, it will carry with it the 
support and confidence of the people generally. There is no 
~eason to fear for the future. 


A. H L. FRASER. 


‘SOCIALISM AND HUMAN NATURE. 


N the course of argument an Individualst can always score by 
. saying that Socialism is against human nature. His opponent 


will answer either “ Nonsense,” which stops the discussion, or “ What 
“do you mean by human nature?” which diverts it from the point at 


-issue ; and in either case both sides will be able to declare afterwards: 


that the enemy has been evasive. For no satisfactory conclusions 
have been drawn in this matter, although it has been the subject of 
much controversy. What one party has stated the other has denied, 
and neither has been able to point to a backing of fact. If we 
examine the writings of the Individualists, we find that they are 
dogmatic. They set forth repeatedly tbat only the fear of starvation 
or the hope of great wealth can induce men to think and to labour, 
and there they leave the matter. Mr. Mallock says this, and Mr. 
Wordsworth Donnisthorpe, and the orators of the British Constitu- 


” tion Association and the Liberty and Property Defence League, but 


I cannot find that they have any of them succeeded in proving their 
assertions. This task may have seemed less urgent to them, because 


` the Socialists have been neither consistent nor definite in their 
` defence. They have united to label the Individualists short-sighted 
„and materialistic and to instance prominent cases of public spirit. 


Ruskin went so far as to call upon Cambridge undergraduates to 
come with him and mend the roads. They responded in numbers, 


‘but their demonstration was unconvincing because they carelessly 
_ came in hansom cabs. 


And now the Socialists are divided into two schools. Those to 
whom their doctrine is pre-eminently a religion tend to declare that 
a new spirit of love will suddenly flame out in the hearts of mankind, 
and—to quote Mr. D. H. Lloyd—“the people will rush into one 
“another's arms.” This new spirit is to be provoked by the discovery 
on the part of the masses that they shall inherit the earth. On th 
other hand, those Socialists whose faith in ‘democracy is less mysti 
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tend rather to deny the charge altogether. They put their trust in 
the economic aspect of Socialism, and are confident that the increased 
material prosperity which is to follow its’adoption will amply assure 
its success. The Fabian Socialists are even wont to show themselves 
indignant when they are accused of requiring any higher level of 
morality from the citizens of their future state, and they have pre- 
pared a series of expertly straightforward tracts which are calculated 
to assure every member of the community—unless he happen to be 
very rich—that Socialism will promote his commercial advantage 
without exacting from him any particular self-sacrifice. 

None the less the problem remains. What non-Socialists ask is 
not why the lower and middle classes should desire to establish 
Socialism, but what sort of human material will be necessary for the 
carrying on of a Socialist State; and I hope to show in the following 
pages that the problem is not so simple as the majority of Socialists 
seem to think. It 1s very probable that if they were asked with what 
sort of men they meant to work their State, they would take what they _ 
call a practical stand-point: they would point to the various items 
on their programme, and ask why a new man should be demanded 
because land values had been taxed and London owned its own 
electricity, when without him death duties have been imposed and 
London owns many of its own tramways. And if the definition of 
Socialism is to remain purely economic, if they may restrict the 
meaning of the word to State ownership and a more equal distribu- 
tion of wealth, their assertion may be correct. They may be right in 
thinking that by appealing to the self-interest of the lower and middle 
classes they can stir up a mitigated class war that will succeed in 
expropriating capital, equalising opportunity, and thereby setting the 
nation upon a more solid basis of prosperity. 

But most modern Socialists would find themselves unable to agree 
that this economic equilibrium adequately represented the goal at 
which they aim. To them Socialism means far more, it means an 
attempt to apply scientific method to the running and the building of 
a State, it means the creation of a national mind, the slow perfecting 
and carrying out of a deliberate design which shall comprehend and 
provide for all the activities of national life. No economic prosperity 
would appeal to them that_covered the corruption and inefficiency, 
the exasperating waste and want of foresight that are covered by 
our private business management to-day, and they would certainly 
need to eliminate from their great State services the mixture of 
meanness and display, the unscrupulous hustling, the narrowing of 
outlook on to immediate profit, which modern conditions have 
successfully imposed on a great portion of the business world. They 
dream of supplanting social chaos by a wide and splendid order, 

cause they believe that so only can their souls and the souls of 
‘ eir fellows have ease and freedom, and they do not seem to believe 
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in overmuch application of force. But such a dream must entail.a 
complicated adjustment of duties and liberties, a restrained but 
experimental attitude, a care for the future and a facility of correla- 
tion, which are clearly beyond the intellectual grasp of the average 
citizen as we know him. 

Some Socialısts have answered this difficulty by declaring that the 
average citizen will not be expected to understand, that he will 
merely have to follow without understanding. It is difficult to 
combat such a position directly, but I think we have to place against 
it most of our experience of modern democracy, which shows that the 
people will not be loyal to schemes they cannot understand, and that 
what they cannot support with intelligence they tend to spoil More- 
over, rightly or wrongly, the average Socialist seems to believe that 
under Socialism he, and the lıkes of him, will be not less but more 
important and influential than they are at the present day. The 
existing social and industrial system gives little thought to the 
average man ; its message to him is to get on or get out ; it is unaware 
of him and disregards him; but from Socialism he expects a kindlier 
attitude, he looks for his welfare to be considered and his wants and 
activities admitted, and for the community to allow for his existence 
and give due weight to his opinions and experiences. And it does 
seem that Socialists are so far pledged to some such democratic ideal 
that it is desirable for them to prune the egotisms of the average man, 
and make it possible for him to rationalise his insistent demands on 
life and group them under general principles, 


But while the change required by such a development would be ' 


largely intellectual, side by side with this there stands the more 
ethical question, whether or no the ordinary man can be trusted to 
work as usual when the stimuli of greed and anxiety are removed. 
As I have said, such thinkers as the members of the British ‘Consti- 
tution ‘Association and the Liberty and Property Defence League, 
speaking through the lips of Lord Balfour of Burleigh and other 
prominent citizens, answer by declaring emphatically that he will not. 
They say that without the stresses of free competition the average 
man ‘would do no work at al. They have even guessed at'the 
number of years in which we shall be reduced to destitution, owing 
to the exhaustion of the national capital. But at the present 
moment, the majority of the lower and middle classes are not working 
under conditions of free competition. They are working for wages 
and salaries whose upper limits are pretty severely fixed, and-only 
the exceptional man, whose case we are not now considering, finds 
that from his office or factory there opens a path to independent 
business enterprise. While as to the lower limits of the scale, I take 
it-the Socialists have no intention of maintaining the unemployable 
in any excessive luxury. The problem of getting their usual worl 
out of the bulk of the nation is no problem. They may be truste 
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under Socialism, 'as now, to do their jobs with fair thoroughness, fair 
- regularity, and rather less than more intelligence. It has never been. 
suggested, however the administration of their departments has been 
called m question, that the individual postman, tax-collector, or 
private soldier is less conscientious or trustworthy than the private 
employé' who most nearly corresponds to him. The new demand 
that the Socialists will make on men of this type will not be for 
industry but fot a sufficient understanding of the general scheme in 
which they play their part. They must be taught to realise that , 
their daily labour contributes to a complicated national system, which 
is not a stereotyped process but a growing and developing series of 
adjustments; they must care for their civic duties, and they must 
realise their individual and collective responsibility. In fact, they 
have got to be trained in citizenship as they are now trained in 
plumbing or invoicing. 

That some such training is possible I think we have ample 
evidence. The matter with which we are now dealing is the 
psychology of combinations which are both democratic and in a large 
degree voluntary, for only an enormous majority of the nation would 
be effective to produce a Socialist State; and of such combinations - 
we have already many instances. A great Trade Union shows very 
well how.a crowd of workers may unite to carry through a construc- 
tive policy. Here we have men who would otherwise have been a 
number of struggling units, each seizing his own advantage where he 
could, hastening the downward slide of wages by his constant under- ` 
cutting, and restrained from injuring his fellows only by such dim 
traditions of fair play as can flourish in sweated industries ; and they 
are now united under a comprehensive discipline in order to gain 
some measure of security, to feel that they have some power of 
establishing a minimum and of advancing from it. And clearly from , 
the Socialist point of view the average trade unionist is a better 
type of citizen than the average non-unionist. He has clearer views, 
a wider understanding, a juster standard of values. . Although he has 
not yet learned to look beyond his trade and his class to the nation as 
a whole, yet within those spheres he has learned that his own 
personal bias and the bias of his friends and neighbours is not all- 
important. He is more self-conscious about his prejudices, and 
therefore a more stable political unit. Nor is it true that men belong _ 
to Trade Unions only because they think it will benefit them to do 
so. A stupid and unskilful worker will often find that his member- 
ship makes living a more difficult matter, while every new union 
handicaps its members to some extent by its rules. Unions are built 
and maintained in the first instance because the men who compose 
them have been able to merge their individual benefit in the benefit 
of their class as a whole. And if the Socialists are to turn these men 

>m efficient members of Trade Unions into efficient Citizens, they 
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must occupy themselves with creating in their minds an effective 
sense of the State. They must be taught to think ın communities, to 
relate the problems and interests of their daily hves to the larger 
wholes with which our future citizens will have to deal; and this 
means that politically they must have supple and educated minds. 
In the case of the trade unionist this work is well begun, for he 
‘is already accessible to political ideas, and the same might be said of 
members of Co-operative Societies and similar organisations. The 
problem becomes far more acute when we turn to the great mass of 
men and women who have not yet been able to assimilate even the 
idea of combination. For they, too, and more especially, must be 
imbued with an ideal of public service. That they do not yet possess 
it is probably due not so much to any inherent narrowness as to the 
working of the present industrial system. It does not pay a man to ` 
remember that he as a bricklayer or a small shop-keeper is a factor 
in the nation’s system of production or distribution. What does pay 
’ him is to confine his idea of national duties to occasional voting, an 
aggressive attitude towards other nations, and the reluctant paying 
of rates and taxes, while he treats his labour or his shop merely as a 
means of making money. As the public services are extended, and 
- the warring forces of competition are brought into organised relation, 
it will become proportionately easier for effective social ideals to be, 
retained and developed by their owners instead of being discarded 
- as hindrances to economic efficiency. As the social environment 
_ changes, changes in the general attitudes of the people will become 
possible. But there seems no reason to suppose, as many Socialists 
do, that they will, develop of themselves. Much effort and much 
enthusiasm will be exhausted before the Socialists can teach the 
crowds who watch League football matches that politics affect them 
more nearly than football, and that it is more important to think 
clearly and with impartiality about the Licensing Bill than about the 
evidence in the latest murder case. Such an electorate seems hardly 
possible in England to-day, but in the more democratic 6f our 
colonies the sons and daughters of English working-men have already 
. reached a level of political intelligence and activity that is warmly 
encouraging. What was easy there would be difficult here, but this 
‘very fact shows that the fault lies with the training and environment 
of the less civilised English population and not with any innate 
incapacity. Mareover, if we take examples from this country, we see 
from the body of elementary school-teachers, with their intelligence, 
their devotion and their fine public spirit, what training can do for the 
minds of children from very ordinary homes. Or in another field 
the rank and file of the Socialist movement itself, those little men on 
bicycles who swarmed into Colne Valley and won the election for 
Grayson, show that even without systematic education the mer 
reiteration of formule can produce an effective glow of politic 
/ 
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fervour. The Friendly Societies that are owned and manned by the 
working-classes, the extensive and complex organisation of the Dis- 
senting (Churches, all these prove in their different ways that the 
English people are capable of learning how to work together, and 
I suggest that the necessary teaching should be ranked among the 
most important tasks of the reform movements. These must at least ` 
have sufficient faith in their own positions to believe that if a man 
views the facts clearly and considers them sanely he will tend to _ 
approximate to their conclusions, and'therefore they ought above all 
things to insist that the way in which men grapple with the problems 
which are presented to them is of infinitely greater importance than 
the opinions at which they arrive. I believe, indeed, that this reforma- 
tion is so much a matter of training that the Moral Instruction League 
is right when it says the principles of citizenship should be taught in 
the schools, and to the principles of citizenship I would add the 
processes of right thinking. 

Up to this point I have been dealing with the general body of the 
workers, the men and women of every class whose business it is to ` 
obey orders. The change which I have been urging as necessary is 
considerable indeed, but it has not usually been thought the main 
psychological difficulty of Socialism. The question upon which the 
Socialists have habitually been attacked is the question of the 
organisers, of the men who are to control the machine. They are 
asked how they are going to secure from the great inventors and 
entrepreneurs, who are to work for fixed wages under the State, that 
initiative and quickness of mind, that constant devotion, which they 
now give to their private businesses. The first answer to this is that 
a great deal of responsible administrative work is now done, and very 
excellently done, by men who have no hope of unlimited gain. 
Setting aside those offices whose gifts of power and dignity to their 
possessors render enormous monetary inducements unnecessary, the 
desire to do good work, to uphold the traditions of one’s service, to be 
worth one’s wages, provides us at present with a very efficient race of 
officials, company managers and civil servants alike, and will probably 
continue so to provide us. For these men are supported in their 
work by exceedingly powerful stimuli, of which the most powerful are 
probably the desire to serve their race or country and the desire to 
produce or accomplish something that shall give meaning to the fact 
of their existence. I question whether even the American millionaire 
works as exclusively for increased wealth as the Individualist seems 
to assume. After a certain point their money is valuable to many 
men of business, not so much as an end in itself, as because it is a 
token of the success they have achieved. It stands for social prestige, 

or political power, perhaps merely for a sign that they have conquered 
world that was only too ready to conquer them.. They have worked 
only for money, but for the joy of controlling great enterprises, 
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for the excitements of fighting, of taking risks, and of making their 
way. They think most about money when they are most anxious, 
when competition is grinding down their margin of profit and 
threatening to abolish ıt altogether, and it is not fair to translate this 
fear of losing what they have into greed for getting more. 

This applies more especially to the men who are engaged in inven- 
tion, manufacture, or distribution, who are actually contributing some- 
thing to the economic prosperity of their country. But there is a 
class of successful men who often make more money and who do not 
come under this head, the men who grow rich through Stock 
Exchange manipulations or through capturing other people’s markets 
without giving more value to the customer. In neither of these cases 
does his fortune imply that a man has benefited humanity in any way 
whatever. He may have succeeded by effrontery and plausibility, 
by a great command of capital, or by mere cunning dishonesty, 
and in none of these contingencies 1s the preservation of his money- 
making'capacity a matter of any concern to the community. We do 
not want the trade of the nation to be at the mercy of the skilled 
advertisers any more than we want our municipal politics to be dic- 
tated by American posters. Even inside the ranks of actual pro- 
ducers a large part of the fermenting activity which is due to the 
„pressure of free competition is not only useless but positively 
mischievous. This preponderating importance of quality is often 
overlooked by such critics as Mr. Mallock; he assures the Socialists 
that they will destroy enterprise, but the energies with whose loss he 
threatens them are largely just those energies which they are inter- 
ested in suppressing. 

On the other hand, a man who is working purely for his own gain 
may incidentally benefit the nation by his productions more than he 
harms it by his long hours and low wages, and the loss of this margin 
of utility would have to be made good under Socialism. It may be 
made good in two ways, by increasing the output of the men who are 
already devoted workers for the public good, or by establishing a 
_ traditión of service among men who do not possess it at present. For 
there is reason to believe that this idea of serving the race is 
remaikably tenacious and effective where once it has obtained a hold. | 
We see it at work if we look at the general body of scientific men, 
for instance, for even under present conditions of stress and anxiety 
great numbers of them are content to turn their backs upon money- 
making, and to expend their powers in laborious research for no 
more sordid motives than fame and the advancement of knowledge. 
Nor is it possible to doubt that the conscious service rendered to the 
nation in this way is likely to prove more fruitful than the accidental 
services of a mere profit-seeker. It is in these matters that what i 
commonly spoken of as the “tone” of a community becomes = 
important. Where public opinion demands a high standard 
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self-sacrifice and devotion to the common welfare the response tends 
to be ın excess of the demand. At the worst periods of national » 
supineness there have always been men in the State who only asked 
for material to perform magnificent work, and, as the people develop 
a sense of the State, not only do these men find, their numbers 
augmented, but they themselves are enabled enormously to increase 
their effectiveness. If Rowntree, or Cadbury, or General Booth were 
placed at the head of a State department, and thus enabled to 
influence a nation, instead of being left to struggle in a sea of poverty 
that swamps their efforts at construction, I imagine that the benefit 
we receive from their work would be immeasurably increased. And 
thus against the stimulus of indefinite personal gain—for even under 
Socialism good work would in some way be rewarded—there stands 
the stimulus of knowing that every increase in the efficiency of work 
is a direct gain to the nation at large. For the glow of the factory- 
owner who sees his output increased by some new dodge of organi- 
sation, the Socialists would substitute the glow of the commander of 
a battleship who sees his vessel come faultlessly through some com- 
plicated manceuvre, or the glow of the municipal councillor when he 
sees young men and maidens promenading in the latest municipal 
beauty-spot. Apart from their love interests, the stories of Rudyard 
Kipling are almost monopolised by this set of motives. His soldiers 
and engineers and administrators toil for the desire of getting their 
work done well, and because they feel that they are units in a vast 
and wonderful system whose credit rests in some degree upon ‘their 
shoulders. It is instructive, too, to notice that a Tory like Gibbon 
lamented that he had not joined one of the great professions in order 
to gain that honourable stimulus to exertion that comes from being 
one of a great body of men with firm traditions of public spirit and 
esprit de corps. What the Socialists should aim at in this respect 1s 
that their leaders and officers should think imperially, even if they be 
only concerned with the manufacture of shoe-laces, 

But it is not only necessary for the Socialists to show that their 
system has a chance of working conspicuously well, they must also 
enquire into the chances that exist of its becoming corrupt and falling 
into decay. Under Socialism, as under every other form of govern- 
ment, there will be great fluctuations in the level of public honour and 
efficiency, and the problem of guarding against the downward swing 
and stimul 





overnment inspectors, or for great trades, like the brewers, to take 
itical parties in tow. But nepotism and base pandering to the 
tor,and the general dishonesty which leads to the misappropriation 
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of public monies, would flourish even more easily perhaps than they 

do at present, if once they made good their footing. Moreover, all. 

' bureaucracies are liable to a peculiar inertia that shows itself chiefly 
in the stereotyping of routine processes and the general display of , 
red tape. : : 

It has been suggested by some critics of the Socialist schemes that 
the way to ensure a healthy and vigorous official class is to adopt 
thorough-going measures of decentralisation. They claim that where 
the official is doing his work, not surrounded by other officials with 
prejudices similar to his own, but by the very people who will feel 
_ the effects of that work, he will be more sympathetic in his adminis- 

tration, more elastic and necessarily more honest. They add that the 

stimulation of local life which would result from such local responsi- 
bility would remove from Socialism the charges of uniformity and 
tyranny to which it would otherwise be lable, while the splitting up 
of the administrative areas would provide valuable fields for experi-. 
ment. The last of these contentions certainly possess some measure 
of truth, ‘and that a certain amount of decentralisation is beneficial to 

a community has seldom been called in question by English Socialists. 

But it is by no means certain that devolution commonly increases the 

honesty and efficiency of administrators. It has repeatedly been 

found that the only way to obtain a uniform minimum of excellence, 
even in such departments as sanitation, is to take matters out of the 
_ hands of the local boards and have them managed by the central 
authorities. Nor has it been found that men are particularly sensitive 
to the criticism of the people whom their activities affect, they tend 
to care more for the opinion of their fellow experts and the general 
traditions of the service. A Socialist State should be a great con- . 
structive effort to base the life of the nation on scientifically designed 
foundations, and the Socialists cannot afford to have this locality and 
that slipping through their hands and becoming centres of civic 
corruption. They cannot leave room in their schemes for the Man- 
chester police force and the West Ham guardians. Local tyrannies 
and local indifferences are exceedingly easy to create and exceedingly 
harmful in their results, while to say that a man can escape them by 
going elsewhere is to beg the question. As for the facilities afforded 
to experiment, the Socialists would certainly consider that experiment, . 
like nearly everything else, would be’ better looked after by properly 
equipped experts with a national department at their command, than. 
by a lot of haphazard little communities who are severely and con- 
tinuously hampered by their conditions. To forma great many small 
groups of critics and criticised, and trust each group to work out its 
v own salvation, is not the way to procure that enlightened criticis 
which alone will maintain the necessary level of public morality. Th 
engine for dealing with this matter is not discrete systems of peopl 
but literature and the press. If there is to be an independ 
criticism there must be an independent press, and a press which ta 
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itself and its readers seriously. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
faults that the Socialists find with the present newspaper system, and 
so long as there are papers run either to support particular interests, 
or merely to satisfy the demands of the public in the way of sensa- 
tions, so that they may provide a good advertising medium, it: is 
useless to hope that these faults will be removed. But even under 
the present conditions, the Socialist movement could make use of its 
journalists to teach the people how to think. A nation that is hard- 
headed and clear about its thinking is what they have to aim at; if 
once they can create any sort of collective mind, any power of think- 
ing and acting together, they will be nearer effective Socialism than 
they would be if Parliament were to pass a Fabian programme within 
the next five years. For their purposes they would have to employ 
not only the press but all other forms of literature. The press can 
show the nation how to handle social and political questions in 
general, and it can provide valuable information and discussion upon - 
particular measures, but for a clear apprehension of life as a whole, 
of the social environment, of the interplay of all those different 
systems of values to whose incompatibility most of our social troubles 
are due,—for the understanding of all these wider and more general 
significances there is needed the constant analysis and synthesis 
which can only be given by novels, philosophy and the drama. A 
flourishing literature of criticism would solve our problem; a litera- 
ture that produced a stream of books and plays and articles constantly 
insisting upon the essential relations of the things that happen every 
day, constantly dissecting the aspects and phases of social and political 
life, and never allowing the ordinary man to forget their value and 
their real meanings. Much may be done without such a literature, but 
without it I do not think that much can be maintained. A Socialist 
State that was founded upon measures alone might be the bitterest 
faction-fight the world has ever known, even though it should bring 
with it an increase in national prosperity. After all, those who want 
Socialism want it because they want liberty, because they are tired 
of being crushed and thwarted in a confused and planless world 
where men and peoples struggle and die without knowing for what 
they struggle or why they live. And the liberty that they look for 
in the balanced and organised State of the future is the child of a 
` large tolerance and of a competent understanding. Only an educated 
public opinion can allow individuality to develop itself; an ignorant 
and narrow-minded people will neither grow themselves nor let others 
grow, and they might well turn Socialism into an unparalleled engine 
f oppression. Under the present system men have no common aim, 
hey do not co-operate because they do not know what they want ; but 
is useless to force upon them a common formula of what is 
sirable unless they are also taught to think together and to work 
ether in order to obtain it. 2 
` ! i AMBER REEVES. 
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N a well-known compendium, “Health and Disease in Relation 
“tó Marriage and the Marriage State,” written by a group of 
rman authorities, and edited by Dr. S. Kaminer and Professor H. 
Senator, of Berlin,* Herr Rudolf Eberstadt, treating of the economic 
importance of sanitary conditions in relation to marriage, debates 
whether on legal and politico-social grounds a contract of marriage 
ought not to be made dependent upon the presentation of proofs that 
_ the bodily health of the intending partners is good, or that there is, at 
least, an absence of diseases which may be a source of danger to each 
other or to the future children. The claim made for medicine that her 
doctrines should be consulted as a matter of course in the preliminaries 
to marriage, is one that is just now being pressed considerably by 
certain groups of thinkers, and it is undoubted that a large number 
of people, not even the majority of them belonging to the medical 
profession, believe that all men and women about to be married 
would do well to submit themselves to medical inspection as an 
inevitable preface to the joining of hands. To take the opposite view 
is regarded by some of these ardent spirits as a betrayal of eugenics, 
a crime which must be especially hideous when perpetrated by a 
medical man, but I am compelled to think that the time has not yet 
come when the legalised interference of the medical man in respect 
of marriage designs would serve practical purposes commensurate 
with its inconveniences. 
Marriage may be regarded theoretically as an individual, a social, 
' or a racial affair, according as the contract has for its essential object 
‘the promotion of the happiness of the pair concerned, the promotiofi 
of solidarity in social politics, or the promotion of the health of the 
race. These are the three views upon marriage distinguished by 
Herr, Eberstadt, and while they make a good classification fo 


*An abridged version of this interesting work, translated into English } 
Dr. J. Dulberg under the title “ Marriage and! Disease,” was published recen’ 
(Messrs. Rebman, Ltd., ros. 6d. net.) 
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discussion we see that the classes are not so defined in real life. We 
should remember that whatever: object any two persons who are 
marrying may think is their essential one, they must play their part, 
being married, as factors in present society, and also as factors in the 
future of the race. They cannot escape these responsibilities. If 
two persons could decide that they would belong to one class, and to 
one class only—that is, that they would marry out of consideration 
simply to personal happiness, or social convenience, or respect for 


eugenics—it would be feasible sometimes to assist them with a 


medical opinion as to whether they were or were not fitted to belong 
to the particular class selected; but, even so, the difficulties of 
civilised life might outweigh the advantages of scientific correctness. 
Too many of the problems of heredity remain as yet unsolved, and 
too much waste land lies between the territories of physiology and 
psychology, to make it safe for medicine to“undertake the task of 
even saying whether the offspring of any particular pair will be 
healthy; a fortiori any claim that is made for medicine, either that 
by systematic examination of .all candidates for marriage a greater 
general happiness would be obtained; or that a larger proportion of 
unions fortunate for the State would be solemnised, is bound to 


break down. Certain gross tragedies, as unions where actual con- - 


tagious disease might be propagated, would cease to occur, but their 
cessation would not cause anything like the general rise in physical 
condition that is believed; while many couples who were able to pass 
all physical tests successfully would continue to be unhappy indi- 
viduals and bad cifizens, mainly because of their unsuitable marriages, 
even though each partner could pass an exhaustive medical scrutiny. 
This would be the case especially among the upper classes, where 
command of money and the habit of self-indulgence make marriage 
an easy process, and where the environment should ensure no physical 
unfitness. The typical mésalliance of the lusty lord with the 
dancing kitchen-maid—the story of Cinderella over again—is also a 
good example of the union that would receive a medical blessing, but 
that none the less contains no stable element of happiness. It may 
be said that the marriages of the upper classes—all of them, whether 
of love or of convenience, whether suitable from a worldly point of 
view or frank mésalliances—count for very little in the history of 
races as a whole, now that the world; at any rate those parts of it 
which are civilised, is overcrowded. The rich are now so small a 
fraction of the population. It may also be said that the marriage of 
Cinderella and Prince Charming is not typical among the marriages 
ofi the upper classes, and that it is unfair to urge that, because medical 
inspection would not make such,a marriage any greater success, 
medical inspection can be of no use elsewhere. I am putting this 
argument into the mouth of the student of eugenics, and admit its 
orce at once. Where environment is elaborate, and where social 
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_codes restrict the play of impulse, there are many reasons for unhappi- 
ness m marriage which do not prevail in simpler circles. These 
reasons so entirely determine the destinies of those who are too 
dependent upon-the circumstances about them to make any resistance, 
that the credit side of a good match, from the hygienic point of view,- , 
may be cancelled by the deficit in other directions. 

In talkmg of medical inspection. before marriage, the case of the 
upper classes is taken before the case of the mass of the population on 
two grounds. Firstly, the upper classes would be likely to discharge 
voluntarily a duty which could only be insisted upon by the State as 
a general provision with the greatest possible inconvenience if any 
State were to attempt to make medical inspection before marnage 
‚compulsory; secondly, the upper classes are the people whose 

| marriages are attended with settlements, and the precaution shown by 

the provision of settlements between married persons is quoted 
frequently as a precedent for similar caution in the matter of physical 
health. The comparison of medical inspection before marnage with 
what is termed the parallel case of legal settlements invites some com- 

- ment. All prudent parents, it is said, call in a lawyer to draw settlements 

before marriage is entered upon in order to insure the material well- 

being of the young people in the present and in the future; surely, 
and with even more reason, they should seek the advice of the doctor ` 
to see that each young person brings to the common lot a fair stock 
of physical well-being, and a fair promise of respectable heritage for 
the offspring. The fallacy here, of course, lies in the fact that 
prudent parents do not insist upon marriage settlements, or, rather, 
that marriage settlements are only insisted upon in a comparatively 
few gross cases of property. I do not know what the exact propor- 
tion of rich and comparatively rich persons in this country may be to 
the rest of the population, but I know that the number of these well- 
endowed persons is small. Probably not more than one parent in 
ten thousand occupies a position in which a settlement would be 
considered as an essential for the marriage of his children. And 
among these it will be further found on examination that the settle- 

` ment is often the very slightest sacrifice to an old-fashioned principle 
of insurance, because the substantial position enjoyed by the parent, 
being usually dependent upon annual earnings and not upon any 
hoard, does not allow of money in capital sums being parcelled out 
among the children. The cases where settlements are such an 
integral part of nuptial arrangements that their recital might be 
included in the church service without arousing any feeling of sur- _ 
prise, are those which I have termed gross cases of property—cases 

* where, whether the money settled amount to 4500 only or half a million 
sterling, the sum is something that can be so absolutely spared out of 
the common family wealth that fairness suggests a division should be 
made, while prudence suggests that ’twere well ’twere done in lega 
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form. These cases are too exceptional, when we take into considera- 
tion all the marriages that are celebrated, for any general rule to be 
founded upon them at all, and to draw from them the conclusion that 
it is the custom of all prudent parents to make marriage settlements 
upon their children is ridiculous. The position ‘has its physical 
analogue when a medical investigation of the amount of physical 
wealth, which it is proposed by the contracting parties to bring into 
the common stock, has to be made for reasons of the most elementary 
caution—that is, in gross cases of suspicion, where there is distinct 
evidence of a profound blood-poisoning, or of an unhealthy diathesis, 
or of oné of the few hereditary maladies. Such gross cases of sus- 
picion are comparable to gross cases of property. Here the risks to 
be taken are so great, that just as the prudent parent calls business 
experts to his aid when he is confiding a daughter to a man engaged in 
a highly speculative business, so the prudent parent is right to forbid 
the marriage unless the suitor can prove, despite report or appear- 
ances, that he is bringing into physical settlement the necessary stock 
of good health to constitute a satisfactory trust. I have alluded to 
the situation as affecting the man adversely, but, of course, the cir- 
cumstances could be transposed. Where obvious reasons exist for 
doubting the good health of one or other of the contracting parties 
medical opinion would be most valuable, and an absolute veto of the 
marriage on medical grounds might be highly reasonable. But these 
are gross cases of physical risk, and, as with gross cases of property, 
their number in the aggregate is small. And just as it would be an 
absurd, boring, and grandmotherly piece of legislation to enact that 
no people should be married unless they could bring into the church 
with them, say, ‘three years’ income in cash, so it would ‘be an 
intolerable piece of social bullying to legislate that all ‘intending 
couples ought to undergo some form of medical inspection, merely 
because in’gross cases the opinion of a medical man is desirable, and 
because perhaps in these few cases a medical veto might be the only 
medns of averting a serious tragedy. Again, as in a pecuniary sens¢ 
a young man and a young woman are not to be considered criminally 
imprudent who marry without any further provision than the income 
or wages earned from day to day, so a stock of health which appears 
to be up to the average on each side ought to be considered 
sufficient whereon to begin married life. The medical certificate has 
been so much put forward as an elementary precaution in eugenics, 
and the idea has seemed to so many medical men to be a sound one, 
that I am a little scared at my temerity in finding it a very unsound 
one. But I can conceive it to be a mischievous proceeding often, and 

a usèless one generally. 
The special circumstances of the well-to-do classes make it likely 
at without some measure of good health on both sides a marriage 
not often take place. Also the special circumstances of the 
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well-to-do classes render it probable that if their marriages are going 
to be unsuccessful there will be many factors at work to bring the mis- 
fortune about, and to cause the unions to be failures from the racial 
and sociological, as well as the individual aspect, however healthy the 
contracting parties may be. For these reasons medical inspection of : 
.the candidates for marriage would serve no useful purpose as a 
general rule in these classes, although in a few cases, where the-cir- 
cumstances may be fairly compared to those which in the case of 
material wealth call for settlements, medical inspection is wanted. 
And here it is sure to be obtained quite frequently. (Pardon the 
recapitulation.) But what about the population at large? What 
about the people whose stock-in-trade is their health, whose indi- 
vidual happiness and prosperity largely depend upon their health, 
and, above all, whose offspring are to form the bulk of our population, 
and to do so much of the bard work of the nation that their physical 
‘deterioration amounts to a national calamity? Ought they to undergo 
some form of medical inspection before their marriages are sanc- 
tioned? The answer usually given to this question is “yes,” and the 
' opinions implied thereby are becoming daily more prevalent. None 
the less, the answer is unsatisfactory; it is given too hastily, with the 
stories of hereditary amentia, hereditary alcoholic predisposition, 
hereditary malignant disease, and hereditary tuberculosis tgo promi- 
nently inthe mind. It is an excellent thing that the world should now 
be concerned in such terrible matters, and that the medical man 
should find allies, not only in the biometrician and the sanitarian, but 
in all the thinking public, in his attempts to settle to some extent the 
boundaries of hereditary influences. But it would not be a good 
thing, either for the medical profession or the public, that a measure 
_ of safeguard should be devised and accepted which lulled the general 
conscience without satisfying scientific scrutiny. And I conceive of 
medical inspection of persons about to be married as being just such 
' a measure. It would wear the appearance of having a practical 
utility which it could not possess, or, rather, which it does not at 
` present possess. We do not as yet know enough about the diseases: 
that are hereditary, nor can we predict with sufficient surety what the 
- result upon the future generation will be of the marriage of those 
where hereditary taint is possible, to make medical inspection before 
marriage a trustworthy guide to future events. Much sound medical 
advice might often be given to those about to marry, but in any par- 
ticular case the chances of error would be large. 

A debate on heredity, considered from its pathological aspects, 
took place at the Royal Society of Medicine in the autumn of 1908 
and showed very well upon what a slender foundation anything lik 
an attempt to prophesy what would, and would not, be the results 
the race of the mating of certain individuals rests as yet* There 


* The Proceedings at this Debate were published in April, 1909, in a volu 
« Heredity and Disease.” (Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co., 4to., 4s. 6d. net). 
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two: principal diseases which are believed widely to be hereditary, and 
which, from their ruinous prevalence and terrible consequences to 
the race, it is most important should not be transmitted, viz., cancer 
and tuberculosis; while of certain nervous affections much the same 
might be said. The debate at the Royal Society of Medicine was 
arranged to centre round these diseases, and Sir William Gowers 
delivered an admirable address upon heredity in nervous maladies. 
This famous neurologist found that there was evidence to prove the 
hereditary naturé of certain abiotrophies, of the nerve disturbances 
occurring im diabetes, and of pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, a dis- 
' order that is especially interesting because its hereditary behaviour 
is suggestive of Mendelian characteristics. He also detailed certain 
other maladies which begin later in life, after the period of growth is 
over—Marie’s heredo-ataxy, Huntington’s chorea and Thomsen’s 
disease—but all these eponymous conditions are sufficiently rare to 
be neglected in practical deliberations upon eugenics, at any rate in 
the present state of our knowledge. Organic epilepsy, that is, the 
convulsive disease which is not symptomatic of cerebral mischief ot 
trauma, appears to be hereditary, but to what amount is not settled 
in the absence of trustworthy statistics. Other speakers in the 
debate added little to show that the hereditary influences of nervous 
diseases had further to be reckoned with. To the same debate Dr. ~ 
Bashford, the Director of the Laboratory of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, made a highly interesting contribution, the net 
result of which went to indicate that malignant disease, which all the 
- public knows to be most distinctly hereditary, cannot be proved to 
be anything of the sort. In speaking of cancer we are in trouble from 
the beginning, because of our ignorance of the etiology of the various 
conditions which we call cancer, or indeed of how far tumours, having 
the character of malignancy in common but otherwise differing in 
minute structure of clinical behaviour, can be all, classed in one 
category, so that a common origin might be expected for them. Ifa 
classification’ by the sweeping together of many of these conditions 
into one order of disedse is correct, it is reasonable to look for one 
source of origin, but we are in a fundamental difficulty at once as to 
the directions in which search for a cause should: be made, because 
we are not agreed whether cancer is a biological fault, which could 
easily be transmissible, or is a microbic disease, when hereditary 
qualities would be more difficult of explanation. As the weight of 
recent research leans towards the biological theory, a theory which 
has received strong support from the work done in Dr. Bashford’s 
laboratory, and also from some ingenious researches undertaken at 
the College of Science by Professor J. B. Farmer, Mr. Salvin-Moore 
and Mr. Charles‘Walker,* we may say that the view that cancer may 
be hereditary has become more logical. Conversely, clinical facts 


* A Paper read before the Royal Society on May 11th, 1905. 
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have been pointing the other way for some time. The third disease, 
which all the public knows to be hereditary, is tuberculosis, and here 
also some of the most recent workers are in accord in believing that 
the condition is not hereditary at all “ Certainly ‘the evidence in 
“favour of an inherited predisposition,” said Dr. Arthur Latham, in 
the course of the same instructive debate, “is not sufficiently strong 


n “To make me vary my practice of refusıng to advise those who have 


“suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis, and who have acquired a 
“partial immunity in the process of the arrest of the disease, to 
“refrain from marriage.” All observers do not agree with Dr. 


‘Latham entirely, but all fair-mmded medical men will allow that it is 


no longer correct to treat the hereditary nature of tuberculosis as a 
“dogma. | 

What, then; is left for the inspecting medical man todo? Of “ies 
is he to say that he ought not to be married? He takes much, indeed, 
on himself if he says it of persons with a bad family history of cancer, 
and much if he says it of those even with a well-marked tuberculous 
history. Certain nervous diseases are hereditary, though many marry 
with a family history of such troubles and have children free from 
the taints. There remain the obvious degenerates, the drunkards, 
the imbeciles, and the victims of profound blood-poisonings, like 
syphilis. These, of course, should not be allowed to have children, but 


“a general system of medical inspection before marriage is hardly 


required to demonstrate this point. 

Medical inspection before marriage would fail in the upper strata 
of society as a means of-securing greater happiness to the contracting 
parties, no less than as a means of improving either the amenities of 
existence or the physique of future generations; and this because 
any good that it might do would be outweighed by the force of the 
environment in which these classes live. Medical inspection before 
marriage in the lower strata, to which the vast majority belong, would 
fail, not only because of the impossibility of enforcing any such regu- 
lation upon the populace, but because, if it could be enforced, medical 
men have no common stock of knowledge as yet to guide them as to - 
what persons should be allowed to marry with a view to the health of 
the resulting offspring. Have we in the Mendelian theory, which, as 
Sir William Gowers has said, appears to be borne out in the trans- 
mission of pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, anything more certain upon 
which the medical man can rely? At least one man of science has 
stated publicly and definitely that we have in Mendelism a source of 
definite assistance to the medical man who is asked to give advice 
concerning an intended marriage, but this opinion stands upon an 
insecure base. 

The doctrines of Mendelism are so fascinating in their details that 
it is inevitable that many unscientific people should adopt a leid 
given to them by some of our greatest biologists, and anticipate much 
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from further work on Mendelian lines. . If the followers of Mendel 
are right, and if in their theories we have the solution of fundamental 
riddles of heredity, the questions what are, and what are not, suitable 
marriages will be attacked by them. It would not be fair to expect 
that time to be soon, because of the numberless forces of social 
environment which have to be overcome before the principle of 
mating with an eye to a sound posterity can be in the least general. 
But at present the promise of Mendelism is so out of all corre- 
spondence to the performance that it is not easy to maintain gravity 
when some drawing-room prophet foretells the swift disappearance 
of disease, which must follow upon the breeding of the human race 
in accordance with Mendelian principles. Many indeed do not keep 
grave, while the senousness of others has its origin in the worthy 
intention not to hinder the early struggles of what may be a great 
movement towards the light, even though little glimmering of the 
brightness to come is yet visible. Undoubtedly, there are many 
observers, particularly among medical men, of the directions in which 
Mendelism would appear to be leading, whose silence must not be 
taken as passive support, but rather as a tribute to the gallantry of 
the leaders of a new movement. Everybody now knows of one or 
other of the usual expositions of Mendelian laws, so that there is no 
need to recall the sequence of events, if (say) a round-seeded; pea be 
crossed with an angular-seeded pea, self-fertilisation. having been 
prevented. From such experiments it can be proved that true breeds 
can be established in certain circumstances, and that ill stock will 
disappear in other circumstances. That is something—nay, in 
theoretical discussion it is a great deal, for a large class of thinkers 
have of late adopted gloomy views on this very subject, finding in 
the fact that man must be a mosaic of the qualities of his ancestry 
a justification for believing that we are the irresponsible and helpless 
puppets of our lineage. It is something, therefore, to know that a 
pea-stick can be bred tall, or. that a pea-flower can be bred pink, but 


$ 


whether we are at liberty to hold this something of importance in’ 


human breeding is as yet very doubtful. It is embarrassing that we 
never know, save by actual individual experiment, what qualities for 
certain will respond to the Mendelian notation, nor whether they will 
prove dominant or recessive in their action. So that, while any applica- 
tion of Mendelian principles to marriage means that medical or scientific 
advice must be sought before a marriage is contracted, and that the 
pedigrees of the intending couple must be carefully scrutinised, we 







some to be easy to ascertain many ingredients of our composition 
which are transmitted according to Mendelian principles, but as far 
s disease is concerned—as far, that is, as the medical voice could be 
ised in opposition to any projected marriage—we come down to a 
deformities, to a form of night-vision, and to pseudo-hypertrophic 


do not know for what points to scrutinise them. It is believed by ' 


\ 
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paralysis. These latter two conditions, being transmitted by the 
female but attacking the male, suggest that sex is itself a Men- 
delian characteristic, and that in the female, regarded as the more 
perfect organisation, there is present a something, namely, her 
femaleness, which counteracts the pathological factor. From regard- 
ing sex as a Mendelian characteristic to a belief that the future sex 
can be predicted is but a step, and the Mendelians are preparing to 
take it, although as yet there is but little to warrant them in such a 
course. Investigations along this line must always be very charming, 
but the thing in Mendelian work which gives it its greatest importance 
in considering all questions of marriage is the demonstrated possi- 
bility of avoiding the transmission in certain plants of certain qualities 
by avoiding the contraction of certain alliances. This is going to the 
very root of the matter, and if, contrary to the evidence as yet before 
us, any practical rules as to the transmission of human disease in 
general can be given to medical men by the Mendelists, the great 
conception of some Mendelians as to their position in eugenics might 
be realised. “For observe, that marriages contracted upon perfected 
Mendelian lines would cause a thorough segregation of the unfit. 

Those who study how to promote the improvement of the breed 
as applied to man point naturally to the improper or ill-assorted 
marriage as the cause of much degeneration of the stock. The cry 
.in cases where obvious physical or moral defect is present is for 
segregation of the unfortunate subjects as a method of sterilising 
unfit persons. Murderers are sterilised effectually by capital punish- ` 
ment or life sentences, and habitual criminals are sterilised for long 
periods by their recurrent visits to penal institutions. But society, 
which thus impedes the fertility of the murderer and the professional 
burglar, sybsidises insanity and other forms of degeneracy to some 
extent by a bountiful supply of philanthropic and State institutions, 
where persons under skilful care are brought into a sufficiently stable 
condition to be treated as free agents, when they immediately 
produce a progeny of suspicious origin. But sterilisation, whether 
partial or complete, and whether by imprisonment or by anatomical 
treatment, is’ an unthinkable remedy for possible hereditary ills in 
most cases, if only because of the uncertainty as to the part played 
by heredity. If we consult the most thoughtful of our modern 
biologists for any leading in the matter, we find the number of con- 
ditions which, in their opinion, warrant the imposition of compulsory 
sterility far smaller than the number that is recommended by less 
scientific authorities; and there must always be great difficulty in 
deciding who is, and who is not, wholly unfit to be a parent I 
Mendelism can help us here the Abbot of Brünn will count as one o 
the greatest forces in sociology. His researches, though conduct 
in the sixties, have been actually tested for less than ten years, 
' already most interesting results have been obtained, while 
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followers set no bounds to their expectations. But the practical use of 
Mendelian doctrines for the prevenngu of transmissible disease as 
yet has no existence. 

A married couple may look upon their marriage as an affair for two 
people only (which is myopic of them), as an affair for society, or as 
an affair for the race to come, and in no one of these aspects would 
medical inspection, in the present state of our knowledge, ward off 
disappointments in a sufficiently large number of cases to warrant the 
proceeding with its attendant inconveniences. The most physically 
suited for union can be made acutely unhappy by a thousand things- 
having nothing to do with their healths—in real life it is not Cin- 
derella’s lungs but her accent and her i ignorance which spoil domestic 
life, and lead to differences of opinion about the management and 
future of the children which must have an unfortunate effect upon the 
next generation. In the absence of more precise knowledge, medical 
inspection yielding an unfavourable report might prevent marriages 
that would have brought content and healthy children in their train— 
how many perfectly healthy people of quite advanced age do we not 
know who can tell a story of a consumptive grandmother? _ Con- 
versely, a favourable medical verdict might lead to a union the 
resulting offspring of which presented some wretched dyscrasia. 


S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE. 


M. LOISY’S VIEW OF THE RESURRECTION. 


HE distinction often drawn between spiritual value and 
historical fact is, perhaps, nowhere so sharp as in the view 
of the Resurrection of Jesus held by many modern Christian thinkers. 
The fact as ordinarily understood, with its historical evidence, is 
rejected im goto; the spiritual reality of the abiding life of Christ is 
held sincerely and with conviction. The position may be considered , 
from two points of view. It raises the philosophical problem to what 
extent truth can be built up on error and illusion? What are the 
limits of the principle that 


“ God’s gift was that man should conceive of truth, 
And yearn to it, catching at mistake, 
As midway help till he reach fact indeed ”* 


_It also raises the historical and psychological problem as to how we | 
are to explain the rise of the belief on the supposed premises? The 
purpose of this paper is to approach the question from this second 
point of view. It starts from a fact which is not open to dispute, that 
the first generation of Christians believed sincerely and firmly in the 

` Resurrection. We ask how they came to do so, if the real course of 

events was at all that supposed by extreme critics. And we will take 
as typical the view put forward by M. Loisy in Les Evangiles 

Synoptiques. 

Now it is no light matter to criticise a book which has given us 
the fruit of over thirty years unflinching study of the Gospel narrative. 
Its style is almost hypnotic in its fascination, and its conclusions 
must be seriously reckoned with by all who approach the Gospels 
from a critical standpoint. And let it be at once admitted that 
having in our hands M. Loisy’s “apologias,” the Simples Réflexions 
and Quelques Lettres, it seems an ungrateful task to analyse hi 
position in any spirit of disagreement. If one may say so withou 
i * Browning. “A Death in the Desert.” 
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impertinence, one admires so profoundly his dignified attitude under 
persecution, and his unswerving loyalty to the truth, that a halo, 
almost of sanctity, seems to rest on all he writes. Yet he would, 
of course, be the last to claim for himself any “verbal inspiration,” 
and the questions raised are so crucial that personal considerations 
are left far behind. ` 
We may begin by stating as clearly as possible the view which~ 
he takes of the Resurrection narrative* In the first place, we note 
that the predictions of the death and Resurrection ascribed to Jesus 
in the Gospels are, in Loisy’s opinion, unhistorical. They are 
unhistorical because, according to his reconstruction of the Gospel 
narrative and his view of the self-consciousness of Jesus, He never 
really expected to die. He realised the danger of the course He was 
pursuing, and the possibility of a fatal termination, but to the last 
He looked for a miracle to save Him; even the Gethsemane prayer 
was a prayer for such a divine intervention. Hence, if we understand 
M. Loisy aright, there is no room for prophecies of the Second Advent, 
as ordinarily understood, i.¢, a return after death on the clouds of 
Heaven. Loisy’s view is, indeed, strongly eschatological. Jesus 
expected a crisis which was to end the present zon; there was to 
be a great dénouement by which the Kingdom of God was to be 
established on earth, and He Himself was to be manifested as the 
Messiah. This was to come unexpectedly and soon (hence the 
frequent injunctions to “watch ”), and was to be accompanied by a 
judgment. But in that judgment He was to be witness, not judge, 
and it was all to be accomplished in His lifetime. The importance 
of this for our present purpose lies in the fact that we are thus 
debarred from supposing that the ground had been prepared for a 
„belief in the Resurrection by any direct teaching of Jesus Himself. 
Again, Loisy holds that the last fact which we know about the 
Jesus of history is His death on the cross. Nothing is known of His 
burial. He was probably thrown by the soldiers into some common 
trench where the bodies of criminals were buried,f and neither friend 
nor foe had any record of the spot. The whole story connected with 
the rock tomb and Joseph of Arimathea is a later addition. M. Loisy 
emphasises this point very clearly in Quelgues Lettres. It follows 
that the narratives of the visits of the women to the empty tomb fall 
to the ground entirely. It is, therefore, unnecessary to attempt to 
discover in them any basis of fact by eliminating the angelic 
appearances and the rest of the miraculous element; it is equally 











Liure, pp. 120, 169 ff. Le Qu Evangile, esp. p- 900 ff. 

és, esp. L, pp. 177, 223 ff. ; IT. pp. 696 ft. Simples Réflexions, pp. 

» Que tires, Pp. OL, 154, 158, 188, ea e last-named work is of special 

ortance as clearing up certain possible am iguities, In what follows detailed 

erences have not, as a rule, been given ; they will be readily found by those who 
t the passages here quoted. 


’ Perhaps the “ Aceldama * mentioned in connection with Judas. 
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unnecessary to advance any theory of resuscitation, or of removal of 
the body by the Apostles, Joseph, or any one else, in‘ order to 
explain the empty tomb. The empty tomb was not the starting-point 
of the belief in the Resurrection; the stories connected with it form 
‘only a secondary stage in its legendary development, being the 
probably unconscious response to the natural need of external proof. 
They are, according to Loisy, unknown to St. Paul; in their final 
development in St. Luke and ‘St. John they contradict the earlier 
` Galilean tradition, implying as they do the presence of the Apostles 
in Jerusalem. Hence, they can only have arisen at a time when the 
production of first-hand evidence was impossible to friend and foe 
alike. Rejecting the episode of the empty tomb, Loisy naturally 


. ‘also rejects the,“ third day” as a datum of any historical significance 


in the development of the Resurrection belief, and this in spite of 


_'. its attestation by St. Paul. That Christ “rose again the third day,” 


or appeared for the first time on the third day, is regarded by him as 
a purely legendary embellishment of the story, due in part to the 
popular belief that the spirit haunted the body till the third day 
after death, in part to the choice of Sunday by Gentile Christians 
as the day of worship, as being the “day of the Sun,” and in part to 


_ «the influence of ‘the Old Testament prophecies of Jonah and Hosea. 


These prophecies caused Christian tradition to hesitate for a time 
between “after three days” and “on the third day.” In fact, according 
to Loisy’s view, the belief inthe Resurrection was of slow growth, 
and required some weeks, or even months, before it was fully 
_established. The references in the narratives to the doubts of the 
disciples are regarded as evidences of its gradual and partial 


, acceptance. 


The belief then that Jesus was alive did not find its starting-point 
in the sight of the empty tomb on Easter Day. Its origi is to be 
sought rather in a psychological ‘necessity ; it was the natural reaction 
from the shock of the Crucifixion, the result of the deep impression 
Jesus had made on His followers. Of this we shall have more to 
say later on. We ask now whether this intuitive faith had any facts 

. on which to build, and we are told that"it found its first support in 
a vision of St. Peter in Galilee. This is nowhere fully and accurately 
recorded in our authorities, but Loisy finds many significant traces 
of it. It is mentioned by St. Paul and St. Luke, and may have been 

| narrated in some form in the source which St. Mark followed.” It 
is suggested that it is the basis of the appearance by the Lake in 
St. John xxi, this episode bemg intentionally misplaced in the third 













* Cf. xvi. 7. 
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St. Luke xxiv. 42, and in the tradition preserved by Origen that 
“Simon” was the unnamed companion of Cleopas on the road to 
Emmaus. Finally, the fragment of the Gospel of Peter seems, where 
it breaks off, to be about to narrate a similar appearance to Peter 
while fishing, as the first manifestation of the risen Christ. Whatever 
be thought of this ingenious hypothesis, we have here what Loisy 
regards as the first historical fact which criticism can seize after the 
death of Christ. St. Peter had a vision in Galilee; the nature of 
that vision will be discussed in due oourse. Loisy believes that 
similar visions were afterwards experienced by other disciples, but of 
none of them have accurate records been preserved, and. it is needless 
to say that in the conversations recorded we hear not the words 
spoken by Jesus on any particular occasion, but the expression of 
the faith of the Church. - “C’est la voix de la conscience chrétienne, 
‘qui parle en Jésus glonfié.” 

Now it is not our intention to discuss directly and in detail Loisy’s 
critical treatment of the Gospels.* The purpose of this summary 
has been to show how uncompromising 1s his position from one 
point of view. He does not merely hold that the narratives are 
obscure, and have been subjected to legendary and materialising 
influences, whilst beneath them is a bed rock of fact, in a real 
Resurrection and true appearances, with some messages at least actually 
delivered. Such is probably the belief of many liberals, but Loisy will 
have none of these half measures. There is for him no fragment 
of history in the Gospels after the death of Christ; it is all the work 
of faith. Nor when he says that the Resurrection is not “un fait de 
“Tordre historique,” does he merely mean that it is not demonstrable 
by historical evidence, whilst the fact itself may none the less be 


* It may at the same time be well to point out certain unsatisfactory features. . 


His objections to the burial can only be called trivial What difficulty 1s there in 
the presence of the women at the Cross and the entombment, and why should it be 
supposed that they have been “dragged in” to serve as useful witnesses when the 
Apostles by their flight are no longer available? The difficulties with regard to 
Joseph, Loisy answers himself. And we ask why details such as the “fine linen” 
and the ‘new tomb” “procèdent d'un sentiment moral plutôt que de la tradition 
histonque”? There is nothing suspicious in reverent care for the dead. And the 
mention of the rock ‘tomb is more intelligible as a piece of detail interesting to 
Roman readers, than as the invented fulfilment of an unidentiflable prophecy. 
Again, though one is loath for some reasons to find oneself on the side of Loisya 
opponent (see Quelgues Lettres, pp. 191, 227), it is difficult not to see in the speech 
of Acts ii. a reference to the raising of the flesh from the corruption of the tomb; 
nor can we Admit that the expression of Acts xili. 29 hey . . . laid him ina 
tomb") necessarily excludes all knowledge of burial by friends. After all, Loisy 
believes that the writer of the Acts wrote the third Gospel, and if so, he obviously 
held the ordinary view, and had himself described the burial. In fact we may safely 
say that the objections to the burial do not arise from any real difficulty in the 
narrative, but from the necessity of eliminating an incident which the critic would 
otherwise find very inconvenient. Similarly with regard to the “third day,” the 

lanations of its origin are very unconvincing. The Old Testament references 
te not enough to explain the belief (Hos. vi. 2 18 never quoted, and Loisy himselr 
dmits that the influence of prophecy modified, but was seldom responsible for, the 
owth of tradition) ; and though Justin saw the appropriateness of the observance 
the first day as being the day of the Sun,” there is no evidence whatever that 
first Christians, particularly the Jewish Church, were influenced by this 
ociation of ideas. 
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true. This possibility is, indeed, left open in his earlier works, but 
has now been clearly rejected by him. The Resurrection did not 
take place, “si Yon veut entendre par résurrection cette chose 
“inconcevable, le cadavre d’un mort de deux jours se prenant une 
“vie qui west pas celle des mortels, et qui néanmoins se manifeste 

- “gensiblement.”* 
`. | Now if this were all, Loisy’s position would be’ simply that of the 
ordinary “unbeliever ” land would require no special treatment. , But 
we know that it is not all. ‘Loisy is a sincere Christian and has a 
whole-hearted belief in the present life of Christ as the most impor- 
, tant fact of spiritual experience both to the individual and -to the 
world as a whole. Unless we recognise this to the full, we cannot 
understand, the problem as it presents itself to the modern mind. 
- Those who believe in a “ spiritual ” Resurrection would maintain that 
the living Christ is manifested in history and in the individual in 
a unique sense. It is more than the persistence of the influence 
which every man leaves behind him in a greater or less degree. The 
Christ, even the historic Jesus of Nazareth, lives in His Church in a 
sense other than that in which Alexander lived on in the’ realms 
which he had quickened with the Greek spirit. The Christian is 
not content to ascribe to his Master the elusive pantheistic immortality 
- in which Shelley’s indignant love clothes Keats. The life of Christ, 
to those who believe in it at all, is something more personal, and 
- more real, because it affects us directly and practically. Now it is 
comparatively easy for the latter-day Christian to hold such a faith. 
It has become an integral part of his creed, and he supports it by 
his personal experience, backed by the wide and varied experience 
of Christians in all ages, and by the testimony of history. We are 
not now discussing the validity of this line of evidence, but merely 
emphasising the undoubted fact that such are the main grounds on 
which the Resurrection is believed mow by those- who lay little stress 
_on the “empty tomb.” But the historical problem is to explain how 
` this belief could have arisen, if we reject the Gospel narrative im toto. 
By what psychological avenue could the Apostles have arrived at it? 
We remind ourselves of the conditions as supposed by Loisy. Jesus 
had died a felon’s death; He had neither anticipated that death, 
` nor warned his disciples of it, though no doubt He realised and 

‘spoke of its possibility. Much less had they any promises of the 

Resurrection on which to build. He had proclaimed a future king- — 
dom, to be speedily established by a miraculous act of God, probably 
in His own lifetime, when He Himself would be declared to be the 
Messiah. But this hope had been manifestly frustrated by events. 
The Apostles had been dazed by the catastrophe, and had fled to 
their own homes. Yet gradually, within a comparatively brief period 
they came to believe that this Jesus was alive and active in a sens 
* Quelques Lettres, p. 189. 
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in which this could be’ said of no other departed leader. The belief 
transformed their views of their Master, and of their Bible, changed 
their characters, and enabled them to begin the conversion of the 
world, a task which Jesus had never suggested to them in His life- 
time. Whatever view we take of the details of the opening chapters 
of the Acts, we cannot say less than this. The historical fact of the 
growth of Christianity requires it, and Loisy himself insists continually 
that the church was built up on the faith in the risen Christ. How 
did it all come about? It is a historical problem, and there seems 
nothing that history can take hold of to explain it. Did it arise 
from a study of prophecy? No, says Loisy: “il est de toute 
“invraisemblance que les Textes de l'Ancien Testament aient suggeré 
“aux disciples de Jésus la résurrection de leur Maitre”* The 
interpretation of prophecy turned out to be a most imptessive 
method of proof for the new faith once it ‘had arisen, but it did not 
itself give it birth, An answer which seems more promising is that 
the belief arose from visions of Jesus, according to Loisy from a 
vision seen by Peter. The crucial question is, of what nature were 
these visions? Are we to understand them as in some sense 
objective? We touch here on the problem which is being, for the 
first time, scientifically investigated by the Society for Psychical 
Research. In a sense the appearances of spirits, and messages from 
the spirit world, are facts, i2, certain people have undoubtedly had 


psychological experiences of this character. Eliminating cases of, 


fraud, we have to ask whether these experiences point to something 
objective. Do they take their origin from the personality of the 
departed, and, therefore, correspond to a reality which exists outside 
of the mind of the percipient? This reality need not be thought of 
as material; we have only to suppose that it in some way uses the 
material world’ in order to communicate with us. Or, on the other 
hand, are we to regard all such messages and appearances as sub- 
jective illusions, projected by the subconscious self of the percipient, 
and standing in no relation to the personality from which they 
claim to come?t If the first answer be ultimately proved to be true, 
we shall go some way towards explaining the Resurrection narratives, 
and that in a sense which both science and religion can accept. If 
it can be maintained that the appearances and messages of A after 
death to B are really to be attributed to the conscious deliberate 
effort of,A to communicate with his friend in this world, we have in 
essence the vindication of the Gospel story. Whether we accepted 
the Biblical records ix toto, or not, we should have a scientific justifica- 
tion for our belief in the continued life of Jesus. But we may remark 
that His resurrection would still remain a unique event in the world’s 
* Ev, Syn. Is pe 176 


+ In certain cases we have to reckon with the possibility that they may be'tele- 
thic, #.¢, proceeding from other earthly minds; they are then in a sense objective, 
t not veridical, 
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history. It.would be unique, because results have come from it 

which it is no exaggeration to say outweigh the results which have 

come from all'other supposed spirit communications put together; 
it'would also be unique because, assuming the substantial accuracy 
-of the Gospel records (and on this hypothesis most of the difficulties 

felt with regard to them would disappear), His appearances have a 

consistency, fulness, and spiritual value attained by no others, since 
` they enabled the disciples to realise completely the presence of the 

personality which they loved. Again, if we may believe the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Myers,* a suggestion which is in itself a priori probable, 
and which is “confirmed” by messages claiming to come from him 
‘and Dr. Gurney,t the departed spirit finds it hard to communicate on 
account of the difficulty of controlling the material media which it 
must use. Now we are in the habit of explaining many of the Gospel 
` miracles by insisting on the control which a perfect personality would 
have over matter. It is, then, natural to suppose that that same 
personality would have a unique control of the media of communica- 
tion, after death. Then, as in the days of His flesh, He was the 
perfect man, in fullest harmony with His spiritual environment, and 
able to do perfectly what others have only been able to do 
imperfectly. No doubt this line of thought will fail to satisfy many. 

To some it will appear unduly rationalistic; they would not wish to 

explain the Resurrection of Christ as being on at all the same lines 

as the continued life of other men in the spirit world, forgetting that, 
we are only dealing with the means by which His human spirit may 
have communicated with His friends. - Others will insist that the 

“objective” character of spirit communications is still far from 

proved. This no doubt is the case; we have only attempted to 

indicate a line of thought which may possibly ultimately be of value.’ 
` To the writer it is a hopeful line, though he is aware that it cannot 
be pressed at present, and does not wish to suggest that our belief 
in the Resurrection is ‘to stand or fall with any such proof. 

But the main object of this somewhat long digression has been 
to press upon those who speak of “visions” in this connection the 
necessity of defining clearly of what nature they suppose them to 
be. Are they objective, due to the direct action of the departed 
spirit, regarded as a living personality, and, therefore, evidence of the ` 
life after death? Many will reject this hypothesis and will maintain 
that they are purely subjective. This seems to be the view of 
M. Loisy. To the Apostles “le travail intérieur de leur âme 
“enthousiaste pouvait leur suggérer la vision de ce qu ils souhaitaient ; 
“des incidents fortuits, interpretés et transfigurés selon les préoccupa. 
“tions du moment pouvaient avoir la méme portée que des vision 
“avec un caractére objectif qui les rendaient moins discutables, si I 

* The Survival of Human Personality. 
tS.PR Proceedings, June, 1908. 
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“avait songé à discuter.”* And there are instructive. passagest in 
which he speaks of “la région subconsciente de lame, où se préparent 
“les visions et les songes” “En létat d’exaltation où vivaient les 
“premiers croyants, tout ce travail, qui déroute lanalyse par sa 
“complexité, s’est opéré, spontanément et rapidement, dans la région 
“subconsciente des Ames où se préparent les songes de tous les 
“hommes, les hallucinations de quelques-uns, les intuitions de génie.” 
Loisy is not here dealing directly with the Resurrection, but with the 
developments “de la pensée chrétienne ” in general, but he nowhere, 
so far as I can discover, suggests for a moment that the visions of : 
the Christ are to be attributed to any other source than “la région 
“subconsciente ”; in a’ word they are subjective. 

Now it is quite obvious that to call the visions “ subjective” is 
merely to describe them; it does not explain them, or do away with 
the necessity for an explanation, This explanation can only be 
found in the mental condition of the Apostles. Were they so 
predisposed to believe in the Resurrection that it became natural to 
them to see their Master standing before them as “in the days of 
“His flesh”? There were, according to Loisy, two factors to which 
the visions may be traced. The first was the strong impression made 
by the personality of Jesus; the second was closely connected with 
this, the belief in His Messiahship. As the disciples revisited the 
familiar scenes of the Galilean ministry, “le passé les ressaisit, leurs 
“souvenirs s’enflammérent dans la solitude. Ils avaient été trop 
“profondément remués par lespérance pour que le coup de malheur 
“qui les avait d’abord accablés ne fût pas suivi d'une réaction 
“puissante vers le grandiose avenir qui les avait seduits.”"t “L’on 
“ perçoit aussi que ces deux facteurs (2.4, the appearances and the 
“argument from prophecy) ont puisé originairement toute leur force 
- “dans la persuasion où étaient les disciples que Jésus lui-méme était 
“le Messie."§ We are bound to ask whether this view is, psycho- 
logically intelligible. We are not merely dealing with the conviction 
that the work of a great and good man cannot be cut short by death, 
and that he will be recompensed hereafter for his unmerited sufferings 
on earth, The Apostles rose far above the sublime intuition of the 
Book of Wisdom, that “the souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
“God.” They believed that their Master was alive and in touch 
with them in a perfectly unique sense. They did not imagine for a 
moment that His “spirit” was merely resting on them as the spirit 
of an Elijah rested on Elisha. We remind ourselves once more that, 
according to Loisy’s view, there was very little in the historical 
career of Jesus to create an atmosphere favourable to such a belief. 

ost of the miracles are to be eliminated; the predictions of the 
‘rising again” are unhistorical. The Crucifixion itself came not as 


* Lu, Syn, L, p. 223. t bid. 1, p. 195; IL, p. 532 n. r. 
ł bid, L, p. 223. § led. II., p 782. ' 
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something foreseen and allowed for, but as an unlooked-for catas- 
trophe, ‘apparently upsetting’ all calculations and falsifying all hopes. 
The shock, indeed, was so great that “les moins timides perdirent 
“toute espérance quand ils virent que le ciel n’avait pas secouru 
“celui qu'ils avaient salué comme le Messie.”* : 
Can we, then, base the whole reaction on ¢he impression of the 
personality of Jesus, for the belief ‘in the Messiahship is really only 
an aspect of this? We are far from wishing to minimise in any 
way the extent of that impression, though it is a question which 
. will require more consideration than it has hitherto’ received, whether 
we can reject so much of the Gospel story as Loisy rejects, and 
yet retain the right to speak of that personality as unique and 
unapproachable. But the question at issue is not “how great was 
“the influence of that personality,” but “ why did it have the particular 
“results supposed?” It is one thing to invoke “personality” to 
explain certain miraculous cures; we know it does, in fact, work in 
this particular way. It is quite another thing to urge it as a sufficient 
explanation of the Resurrection belief. Are there any real parallels? 
Cases of varying degrees of similarity are, indeed, often hinted at 
in footnotes. We may suggest that they deserve a more prominent 
place. For from this point of view the essence of the subject is 
" to study and carefully compare the alleged parallels. Does a leader 
with a strong personality naturally force on his adherents the convic- 
tion that he is alive, that he is manifesting himself, that he is helping 
them and continuing his work? It'is obvious that we must exclude 
most, if not all, of the alleged parallels from post-Christian times. 
The stories of the appearance of saints are easily explained from 
the already existing belief in the appearances of Christ. Given the 
Gospel narrative and the Christian belief in the Resurrection, it is 
intelligible that similar stories or experiences should follow; in 4 
fact, it is significant that, comparatively speaking, there are so few. 
It’ suggests that the mind of man does not work easily in this 
groove; it is not so “natural,” as certain critics would seem to 
imagine, that visions should be seen of a man after death, simply 
because he has been loved and revered. But this by the way. The 
problem is to explain the first great instance, the belief in the 
appearances of Jesus. There is nothing like it in the Old Testament, 
and no real parallel has been adduced from other sources. We 
should, then, clearly recognise that we are-not explaining anything 
in a scientific sense when we trace the Resurrection belief to the 
influence of “the personality of Jesus.” We are really invoking a 
psychological miracle. Now psychology has its laws, obscure though 
they may be, and a phenomendn which seems to contradict all we; 
know of those laws should be a stumbling-block in the.psychologica 
_realm, no less than it would be in the material. A miracle does no 
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cease to be a miracle because it has been transferred from the sphere 
of matter to the sphere of mind. And this is precisely what Loisy $ 
seems to doy whether he be on the right lines or not, it should, at ms 
least, be clearly recognised that he leaves us with a new problem 
as inexplicable as the old. It is a historical fact that the disciples 
believed that Jesus was alive in a unique sense, and the fact calls 
for a historical explanation. We are offered that of self-caused i 


visions, which in their turn rest upon a faith inexplicable by any ip 
known laws of thought. 2 

This difficulty has to be faced by all, whether Christians or J 
unbelievers, who réject all objective manifestations of a risen Christ, . 
and it is recognised by most candid cntics as a very real crux. But N 


the difficulty is greatly increased to all who hold the paradox of , 
Loisy’s position. They maintain that though the visions to which j í 
faith gave birth, and in which it found its nourishment, were false, 


K] 

yet the faith was in the last resort true. Jesus was alive, though He sa 

. had not manifested Himself in the way imagined. How came it that a 
the faith was true? It must have been an intuition, which can only y 
be explained as a Divine revelation to the soul, an otherwise a 
inexplicable uprush of spiritual genius. Now we admit that the * 


spirit of genius blows where it lists, and that its manifestations are 
often mysterious and apparently arbitrary. But though those who : 
are the vehicles of such intuitions of genius have nothing which they 1 
have not received from the great Unknown, yet we honour them as 
our greatest men, whether they be artists, poets, or religious leaders. 5 
This particular intuition, that the real work of Jesus was to be carried : 
on by His Spirit after His death, is without question the essential 
factor in Christianity. Yet on the view we are considering, it did 
not come to Jesus Himself. We are told it probably came to Peter. 
Then, we say it deliberately, Peter or some unknown disciple was a 4 
greater religious genius than Jesus, and should be regarded as the “ 
real founder of Christianity. Jesus expected speedy and temporal 
success ; He was utterly mistaken in His view of the future, and died 
with a cry of despair on His lips, leaving His work and hopes a Ji 
wreck. It was Peter and the Apostles who were able to bring life % 
out of death, because there came to them the sublime intuition, to -i 
which their Master had never risen, that His spirit would be with ve 
them in the invisible world, and that His work could be continued 2 
on new lines. Jesus never foresaw failure, Peter triumphed over it. 
And yet, even in the Roman Church, Jesus and not the other is 
worshipped as God. f 

It would seem, then, to be the case that any theory which 
denies the fact of objective manifestations is hard pressed to 
explain how the Apostles arrived at their faith. It has to invoke 
“personality,” working in a mysterious and unparalleled, and 

erefore almost a “miraculous,” manner. It supposes that the belief 
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in question arose unaccountably as a divine intuition, creating for 
‘itself proofs, which though in themselves false, supported a conclusion 
at bottom true. And yet this is only half the problem which the, 
historian has to face. If it is hard to explain the origin of the 
belief, it is no less hard to understand how it maintained itself and 
won general acceptance. One of the sternest tests of life is to 


“keep the heights which faith has won in her moments of insight. 


a 


Those who had seen visions, whether objective or subjective (and in 
considering the impression on the percipients the distinction ceases 
to be of importance) would certainly feel the need of more tangible 
evidence “in the light of common day.” Still more would the need 
be felt by those who had not been favoured with such experiences. 
Now it is perfectly clear that once the Apostles had attained their 
belief in the Resurrection, they never afterwards wavered in it for 
a moment. They were able to communicate that belief to the 
disciples in general and to multitudes of new converts. And most 
startling of all it does not seem to have been seriously contradicted 
by their opponents. It was not that they preached a purely spiritual 
Resurrection, which would not admit of proof or disproof. On the 
contrary, it is admitted that they proclaimed a visibly manifested, to 


- some extent a material, body; they believed themselves to have 


spoken with Christ, to have eaten and drunk with Him, if not to 
have touched Him: Hence, it is startling to read “Les auteurs de la 
“mort de Jésus ne pensaient probablement plus a lui, quand il leur 
“revint que ses disciples étaient maintenant à Jérusalem, qu'ils 
“ déclaraient vivant et immortel le crucifié de Golgotha. Le chris- 


““tianisme était né. On allait essayer de le combattre. II fallait le 


“discuter. Nul ne contestait que Jésus fût mort sur la croix. Nul 


“ne pouvait démontrer qu'il ne fút pas ressuscité”* Surely from the 


first the obvious answer to the Apostolic preaching was the insistence 
on the fact of the burial, and the production of the body of Jesus, if 
possible. It is very curious that until the probably late addition of | 
the story of “the watch ” in St. Matthew, and the notices of the Jewish 
counter-propaganda in the “Gospel of Peter” and in Justin, we have 
no hint of any attempt to meet the witness of the Apostles. The 
reason may be found in some such explanation as that suggested by 
Loisy, but there is no doubt that the hypothesis of the “empty tom Fg 
if it can be accepted, accounts most naturally for the attitude, both 
of Jews and Christians, in face of.the alleged fact of the Resurrection. 
The possibility of counter-evidence was cut off at the source. .We 
admit that the vanishing of the earthly body is not necessary to a 
philosophical view of the Resurrection, that it may even be a 
stumbling-block, since we do not believe in a quickening of its 
material particles, yet it would seem to have been almost necessary 
as evidence. Granted the “empty tomb,” we can explain the rapi 


* Eu. Syn. l., p. 224. 
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growth and the unhesitating certainty of the Resurrection belief on 
the side of the early Christians, and the comparative absence of 
contradiction on the side of their opponents. We do not now touch 
the philosophical question of its possibility; we merely suggest that 
the admitted facts are most easily explained by the supposition that 
this part of the Resurrection story is true in its main features. But 
it is well to insist that the religion of Christ does not “rest on the 
“fact of the empty tomb.” The argument of a well-known popular 
work of fiction is a libel on the faith of Christians. If it were proved 
that this part of the Gospel story arose from some misapprehension 
and must be surrendered in the light of fuller knowledge, the Creed 
of the Church would remain unshaken. We can believe without such 
help. But the question is, could the first generation’ of disciples 
have done so? To say this, is not to claim for ourselves a spiritual 
height which they never reached. We are heirs of centuries of 
Christian experience; they were pioneers to whom the greatér part 
‘of the “evidence for the Resurrection” was still in-the future. As 
we try sympathetically to.realise their temper of mind, if we find it 
hard to understand how they could have evolved their visions from 
their own. inner consciousness, we find it almost equally hard to 
understand how they could have believed in them so unflinchingly, 
if they had no external evidence on which to rest. 

The purpose, then, of this paper is to suggest that the problem of 
the Resurrection is by no means solved by a criticism which, however 
ingeniously, analyses almost into nothingness the concluding chapters 
of the Gospels) Such a criticism is always sooner or later pulled 
up sharp by the hard fact of the Apostolic belief. It should be 
clearly recognised that until it can give a reasonable account of the 
origin and permanence of that belief, it is no solution of the problem, 
however attractive it may be as an exercise in literary criticism. The 
difficulties, historical and psychological, no less than religious and 
philosophical, which accompany denial are no whit less serious than 
those which accompany belief. And yet let our last word be this. 
The real dividing line is not between those who accept the historical 
records of the Resurrection, and those who deny them. It is rather , 
between those who believe in the present power of a risen Christ, 
and those who reject such a belief as a superstition. From this point 
of view a Loisy is on the side of the angels, and it is well for the 
most orthodox to realise that their only quarrel with such a one 
should be in the domain.of logic and proof; they have none when it 
comes to the question of spiritual value. 


: Cyr. W. EMMET. 
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T is with gratification that I have read Dr. Hardie’s “ reply” to 
my article upon the above subject, which appeared in the August 
number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. The public will now be 
able to see for themselves the relative strength and weakness of the 
goats’-milk theory of the origin of “Malta fever,” as expounded by 
one of its own official advocates, and I am afforded the opportunity 
of completing by additional proofs my exposure of this quaint appli- 
cation of medizval folk-lore to modern pathology. 

Dr. Hardie informs us that the banishment of goats’ milk from the 
dietary of the Malta garrison is “the result of twenty years of careful, 
“systematic work by some of the best medical scientists of the day,” 
and that the idea of insanitary conditions being the causa causans 
of “Malta fever” is an exploded theory which was held “ prior to 
“1887,” but has been altogether discarded since Colonel Bruce “in 
_ “1886 discovered that a minute organism, now known as the Micro- 
“coccus Melitensts, was invariably present in the bodies of patients 
“who had died from Malta fever.” ; . 

When, however, we turn to Colonel Bruce’s own monograph, of 
1888, after he had finished his post-mortem, experimental and micro- 
scopic investigations, we find him writing as follows :— 


‘ 















Malta stands sadly in need of new barracks, and as I am 
convinced that nearly all this fever would disappear if the men 
were well housed in healthy localities, the above is surely a 
cogent argument for the expenditure of money for this object. 


So that the opening statements in Dr. Hardie’s reply are incorrec 
and misleading, : 


~ 
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For a penod of ten years following the above pronouncement 
nothing further appears to have been done until Captain Hughes, to 
whom Dr. Hardie eulogistically refers, commenced his investigations ; 
his work is the chief classic upon the subject of Mediterranean fever. 
His conclusions may be best gathered from the cross-examination 
of Colonel Bruce before the Vivisection Commission, in which he 


admitted (Q. 14,408) that ‘Captain Hughes had “published a large- 


“work on the subject, and attributed it to effluvia from drains.” 
Captaih Hughes was followed by others. Again I will put Colonel 
Bruce himself in the witness-box (Q. 14,261) : 


A Local Government Board man, who was recommended 
by Mr. Power, went out to Malta to work at the fever from the 
epidemiological standpoint, to examine by the method of 
(statistics the incidence among those who drank water, beer, 
milk, and all that kind of thing, to see whether any light could 
be thrown upon this fever, but after very hard work for six or 
seven months, during which time he lost four stone in weight, 
he came to the conclusion that milk at least was not the cause. 
We sent out others; we sent out one or two men, and we sent 
out Colonel Davies, who is a man who worked at it in the same 
way, and he came to the conclusion that milk was not the 
cause. 


So that Dr. Hardie’s statement as to “twenty years of careful, 
“systematic work by some of the best medical scientists of the day” 
amounts to this: That during half'of that period practically nothing 
was done, and during the other half at least five eminent, painstaking 
men, specially appointed for the purpose, carefully investigated the 
subject and came to an exactly opposite conclusion to that of 
Colonel Bruce as regards the alleged goats’-milk origin of “ Malta 
“fever.” i 

When, in 1904, the Mediterranean Fever Commission was appointed 
under the advisory supervision of Colonel Bruce, not only was the 
whole of the work of these men ignored, but Colonel Bruce himself 
appears to have been so obsessed by his microbic theory as to have 
altogether forgotten his important pronouncement of 1888 concerning 
the insanitary conditions of the soldiers’ quarters and their bearing 
upon the subject ; hence the Commissioners at once began an investi- 
gation upon purely bacteriological lines. They started with the 
premiss that a microbe was at the bottom of the mischief, and they 
spent two years in repeating in a variety of ways already described 
the experiments originally carried out by Colonel Bruce in 1886 and 
1887, and at the end of that time they had not made a single step in 

vance of the position Colonel Bruce had assumed twenty years 

reviously. 

But during the period antecedent to the Commission’s appoint- 

ent, largely by reason of Captain Hughes’ exposure of the awful 
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state of the Grand Harbour (in which no ironclad could turn its length 
without churning up tons of sewage and emitting a horrifying stench) 
and his condemnation of the conditions of the military environment, 
sanitary improvements on a great scale had been taking place. It 
is now twelve to fifteen years ago that a proper sewerage system was 
commenced in Malta and the enormous work ‘of dredging the Grand 
Harbour began. It has been a great undertaking and a slow process, 
for in the former case the engineers were obliged to cut deep down 
into the hard rock in order to lay their pipes, and in the latter ‘case 
the dredging was greatly hampered because of the practical absence 
of tide in the Mediterranean. Nevertheless, the beneficial result was 
` evidenced by the great reduction in all zymotic diseases on the island, 
by the decreased general death-rate, and by the gradually improved 
state of the health of the Navy. In reference to the latter, my table 
on page 231 shows a gradual reduction in “Malta fever” from 45.8 
in 1897 to 11-9 in 1906. Or, if we combine “Malta fever” and 
“ simple continued fever” under one head, they work out as follows :— 


Mediterranean Fever in the Navy at Malta from 1897 to 1907. 


Ratio per 1,000, 





` 92-1 
707 
50:7 
46:8 
40-8 
42:5 
33-9 
373 
30:9 

2011 
11-7 











Nothing could be more interesting than the above table as showing 
that, whilst the harbour was being gradually improved year by year, 
the attack rate of fever per 1,000 underwent a gradual and successive 
decline (with only two slight exacerbations) from 92-1 in 1897 to 20-11 
in 1906, although the sailors were drinking goats’ milk all the tim 
The decline in 1907, when goats’ milk was entirely stopped, is onl 
proportionate to the general gradual reduction. But Colonel Bruc 
told the Royal Vivisection Commission (14,234) \that although th 
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harbour “had been used as a sewer for hundreds of years, and was 
“until recently in’ a disgraceful condition,” it could not possibly’ be 
the cause of “Malta fever,” because he was unable to find the 
Micrococcus Melitensis in the residue of the harbour water! 

Dr. Hardie, in order to minimise such graphic and conclusive 
statistics as I have presented, reproduces the last five years only of 
my table on page 231, quoting the figures for “Malta fever” and 
omitting the “simple continued fever” statistics altogether, and then 
has the temerity to say, “Do Dr. Hadwen’s own figures tally with 
“his statement?” Is this fair controversy? 

Again, in order to discount the Navy statistics, he says: 


For years past fresh milk has been -extensively banned in 
naval ships abroad as a general precaution against importation 
of disease, therefore the sailor could only get fresh milk when 
ashore on leave. 


Is this an evasion? Hé is careful to say “abroad”; he does not 
say “Malta.” If this statement be correct, let me ask: (1) Why is 
there no mention of it by Colonel Bruce in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission, nor by any other Commissioner, in his official Report? 
(2) Why is the stoppage of goats’ milk on board ship in 1906 claimed 
by the Commissioners to be the cause of the reduction of Malta fever 
if there was none to stop? (3) Why should a steady decline in the 
disease take place for eleven years side by side with the gradual 
improvement in the sanitary conditions of the harbour if the reduc- 
tion were affected only by the alleged promiscuous drinking of goats’ 
milk by sailors when on shore? Were this correct the remarkable 
statistical table presented above would be incomprehensible. As a 
matter of fact, I made particular enquiries upon this very point during 

my investigations at Malta, and I found-that whenever a vessel came 
into harbour the goat-herds at once besieged’ it, and there was a 
general demand for fresh milk. No such “banning” as Dr. Hardie 
writes about was known in Malta prior to July, 1906. ’ 

Then let us turn to the military conditions. Dr. Hardie says: 


Dr, Hadwen sums up with vague hearsay reports of the | 


insanitary state of Army quarters. Even were this true, and 
there is no reason to believe it, general insanit conditions 
have never been more than predisposing causes of Malta fever. 


` 


This is practically denying my statements upon the one hand, and 
egging the question upon the other. I have already quoted Colonel 
ruce’s own condemnation of the soldiers’ quarters; and I have 
scently discovered that the Lancet years ago warned the War Office 

on the same subject. I will now quote a much more recent 


a E ee ae 


» the innocent and admittedly healthy little Maltese goat has been 
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experience, that of no less an authority than Dr. P. P. Agnis, BA, 
M.D., editor of the Malta journal, Risorgimento, who, in his issue of 
August 26th, 1g09, writes :— 


“ Had unbiassed investigators been sent to Malta, perhaps the 
War Office would not have tolerated the scandalous accumula- 
tion of troops in such lugubrious, unhealthy, dismal, dangerous 
dovecotes as, in particular, the Lower St. Elmo, to which we 
have often been called professionally. The sentinels did not 
stop the way for us as they did for Dr. Hadwen, and we always 
returned therefrom with a heavy heart at the sight of so much 
humanity crowded in a veritable ditch. It was here that the 
cholera broke out in ’65, and it is precisely in these quarters 
that the second fierce outbreak of Mediterranean fever had its 
origin. In our opinion, the War Office and Imperial Govern- 
ment were guilty of tactlessness in sending Army doctors with 
the Commission, for had the Commissioners perceived these 
facts as Dr. Hadwen did, and as we ourselves and others 
realised, God alone knows in what a plight the Army doctors 
would have found themselves had these conditions been exposed 
in official reports. Is then the goat to continue to serve as a 
screen for similar errors and absurdities? If the War Office 
had been wiser, especially when it could make use of the 
Imtarfa palatial buildings [the new barracks on the hillside], 
would it not have spared the country the shame of such an 
epidemic, and the borrowed theory of goats’ milk? They per- 
ceived their mistake too late in 1905, but they showed very little 
solicitude.” 


Will Dr. Hardie call this a “ vague hearsay report of the insanitary 
. “state of the Army quarters”? Such an indictment as the above by a 
responsible native professional authority is a clear suggestion that 



















rf 


made, as in the Mosaic economy, a “scapegoat” to atone for the 
delinquencies of the military medital authorities. Surely the statistics, 
which I obtained with some difficulty from the War Office and 
published m my article (p. 235), should have been sufficient to cause 

“any unbiassed and thoughtful man (especially a medical man) to 
hesitate before publicly manifesting such ignorance of and indifference 
to the true facts of a situation with which he ought to have made 
“himself acquainted, and which are so intimately connected with a 
subject about which he poses as an authority. 

The crux of the whole matter is this: The military authorities 
suddenly discovered their laxity (as Dr. Agnis shrewdly observes) 
when, in 1905, the big epidemic broke out in this wretched “ditch” 
where some 2,000 men had been imprisoned; then, and not unti 

c then, they hastily removed the troops to the new and magnific 
barracks on the hill-side, and the fever promptly subsided. Si 
months later, when the number of cases had declined from 700 
120, and was still rapidly declining, the military medical authorit 
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secured an order for the stoppage of goats’ milk, and then advertised 
throughout the world that Malta fever had been extinguished by the 
discovery of the Micrococcus Melitensis in that article of diet, and the 
“discoverer,” who told an absurd story to the Vivisection Com- 
missioners about an American cargo-boat as a make-weight for a 
theory that could not otherwise be substantiated, but who remained 
dumb concerning the story of St, Elmo Barracks, was granted a 
knighthood as a reward! 


< What a pity,” Dr. Agnis sarcastically observes in’ his 
editorial, “that so many millions should have been spent upon 
drainage schemes and magnificent palace-like barracks worthy 
of ‘medieval Barons and Counts, when the cause of all the 
fevers was to be sought in the murderous goat!” > 


Dr. Hardie calls the goats’-milk theory “a carefully elaborated 
“theory which has been put to a practical test on an extensive scale.” 
Now what ıs the “test on an extensive-scale”? It amounts to this: 
Dr. Fazeo declared in 1879, before the Association of Medical Men 
and Naturalists m Naples, that, in his opinion, Mediterranean fever, 
which was epidemic among the filthy Neapolitan slums, was due to a 
mucrococcus or some alhed microbe. Colonel (then Captain) Bruce, 
seven years later, on being stationed at Malta, proceeded to look for 
this suspected microbe, and he concluded that one out of, many 
microbes he came across in the spleen of some patients who had died 
from “ Malta” (or “ Mediterranean”) fever was the identical microbe 
he wanted. He cultivated it, inoculated it into the bodies of different 
animals, induced a septicemia, dnd alleged he had proved his case. 
The Mediterranean Commission, twenty years later, under the super- 
intendence of the same Colonel Bruce, used up between 100 and 200 
monkeys and a vast number of goats, and also concluded that the 
Micrococcus Melitensis was the genuine article. 


These experiments, writes Dr. Hardie, having fulfilled the 
conditions laid down by Professor Koch as being necessary, 
and also sufficient, to prove a given organism to be the active 
agent in producing a specific disease, the Micrococcus Melitensis 
was definitely recognised as the main factor in the production of 
Malta fever. 


Let us examine this germ ‘theory and allow Colonel Bruce to state 
his own case (Qs. 14,221, 14,222): 3 


It is very important to know that you are really dealing 
with the cause of the disease. . . . -It was laid down years 
ago by Professor Koch, the famous bacteriologist, that the 
proof that a micro-organism is the ‘cause of a certain disease 
“must fulfil three conditions: (1) You must find the same micro- 
organism in every case of the disease; (2) You must be able 
to cultivate that micro-organism outside the body in such a way 
as to remove it from all products of the body; and (3) You 
must be able by the injection of this artificial growth into healthy 
animals to give the same disease. 
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Colonel Bruce omits one ımportant postulate of Professor Koch, 
namely, (4) that the micro-organism must not be found apart from the 
disease it originates, and yet it is found in the milk of goats which 
he confesses were “ perfectly healthy”! He says’ (Q 14,242): 


The microcóccus multiplied in their bodies, but it did not 

. give rise to any ill-health, it did not give rise to any fever. By 
looking at the goat you could not say that that goat was ill—it 

/ gave as much milk as a perfectly healthy goat. . . . They 
got the fever, but did not show any external manifestations of 


that fever! 


Thus postulate (4) goes out of the count. 

Postulate (1) was also falsified. Out of 2,000 goats, Colonel Bruce 
says nearly half showed the agglutinin reaction, which, according to 
. his view, was diagnostic of “ Malta fever,” and yet the muzcrococcus 
was found in the milk of only 10 per cent. This is the more remark- 


able, because he says (Q. 14,523}: 


It is killed out in the spleen, killed out in the kidneys, 
killed out in the liver, killed out in the blood, but it gets into the 
mammary glands and remains there, and multiplies for years. 


And yet it cannot be found when it is wanted! - 
Postulate (3) is also falsified. In the first place there is no scientific 
proof that the monkeys suffered from “ Malta fever” at al. They 
` cannot express their symptoms in articulate language. There is no 
evidence, except of increase of temperature, with its usual concomitants 
and gost-mortem Signs, such as might ensue from septicemia occa- 
` sioned by the injection of a foreign substance into an animal’s body. 
The morbid fluid alone, in which the microbes have been cultivated, 
even if rendered sterile and freed entirely from bacteria, will produce 
similar symptoms when injected into an animal, and may even kill it 
outright. Colonel Bruce admitted this in Qs. 14,509-10. 
Further, Colonel Bruce admits (Q. 14,366) : 


In the case of Malta fever most of the monkeys recover 
ae a week or two of fever—a small percentage of them 
è : 

In man the disease lasts from six weeks to six or nine months. 
Colonel Bruce reckons an average of 120 days. The symptoms in 
monkeys are, therefore, not analogous to those in man. 

Thus three out of four of Koch’s postulates egregiously fail, and as 
the germ theory depends entirely upon these postulates (which wi! 
account for the anxious efforts of Dr. Hardie and Sir David Bruc 
to claim their fulfilment), the whole of this “carefully elaborate 
“theory” falls to the ground. Nor is this surprising. Already t 
germ theory of disease is well-nigh exploded. In a leading art’ 
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in thè Lancet of March 20th of this year the editor writes in regard 
to the postulates of Koch: : 


“ It must be acknowledged that all these postulates are com- 
plied with very rarely, indeed, if ever. It is not at all rare 
to fail to find the causal organism in an individual case of 
disease, and the explanation usually given is that the search 
has not been as yet sufficiently thorough. Again, many 
organisms which are considered to be causal are frequently to 
be found in healthy persons , . . and to explain these facts 
we have to invoke the idea of healthy ‘carriers’ of disease. 
When a causal organism is injected into an animal, often it 
happens that'it gives rise to a disease bearing no clinical 
resemblance to the original malady. When the pneumococcus, 
isolated from a typical case of pneumonia, is injected into an 
animal, such as a rabbit, it will produce, not a pneumonia, but 
a general septicemia, and this even if the injection is made 
into the lung itself. Thus we cannot rely on Koch’s postulates 
as a decisive test of a causal organism. . . . The question 
naturally arises: Are these so-called causal organisms truly 
causal, or are they only ‘secondary invaders’? They may, 
perhaps, be normal inhabitants of the body, only assuming 
importance in disease. ” 


If this, then, be the parlous condition in which the germ theory of 
disease finds itself after all the flourish of trumpets for years past 
about bacteriology and its triumphs, pray what is left to Sir David 
Bruce for his goats’-milk theory to rest upon? If the postulates of 
Euclid cannot be accepted, how can we prove his problems? Since 
the day when Pasteur pirated and perverted Béchamp’s original 
‘discovery of the existence and functions of the indestructible unit of 
life—the microzyma—and plunged a ridiculous prostituted theory into 
the troubled sea of scientific credulity, the world has gone mad on 
the brilhancy of “ Pasteurism ” and the terrors of disease germs. And 
it has reachéd its culmination in the banishment of nourishing goats’ 
milk, supplied by absolutely healthy goats, to the Malta garrison, and 
the crippling of one of the chief commercial assets of the island. 
And this is done in obedience to a theory which cannot be proved, 

* upon the basis of artificial postulates which have not been sub- 
stantiated! We have the pitiable spectacle of a body of scientific 
‘men, appointed by the Government of a great country, whose minds 
are so obsessed with a scientific fad that they become occupied with, 
a laboratory test-tube instead of with sanitary laws, and absorbed in 
the elusive mysteries of a microbe instead of in a study of the man. 

But let me ask: Beyond these vague, unscientific and cruel experi- 
ents upon monkeys, brought from their native haunts, imprisoned 
cramped-up cages under a tropical sun upon the roof of the Health 
epartment of Malta, and fed and inoculated with all manner of filthy 
pmpounds, what are the “tests on an extensive scale” which, according 
Dr. Hardie, have been carried out? I maintain that there has not’ 
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been a single dond-fide test throughout the whole two years’ work of 
this Mediterranean Fever Commission. By the end of 1905 the 
farthest point which had been reached was, to quote the words of 
Dr. Eyre, the chairman of the Working Committee, that the 
experiments 


rendered it extremely likely that this article of food was 
dangerous, even, if not equally so, to man. Although laboratory 
experiments to this end were not possible, evidence of the 
accuracy of this assumption was available. Thanks to the 
courtesy of Professor Ruffer and Dr. Gotschlich of Alexandria, 
and the energy of Kennedy, some particulars of an epidemic of 
Melitensis Septicemia on board the S.S. Joshua Nicholson 
became public., 


So that after two years of laboratory work, experimenting with 
- monkeys and other animals, it is confessed that the Commissioners 
had failed in producing proof of the correctness of their theory*in its 
application to man, and that they had to fall back upon a whimsical 
sea-story, which I fully described in my August article. The “tests 
“on an extensive scale” are limited to this solitary mcident, which 
the Commissioners had nothing to do with, which they never fully 
investigated, and about which Colonel Bruce gave a totally incorrect 
report. 7 
Dr. Hardie says, by way of excuse, that Colonel Bruce “apparently 
“over-stated his case.” He did more; he mis-stated it, and did not 
‘give to the Commission the chief facts which would have exposed its ` 
_ weakness. And, strange to say, Dr. Hardie, who admits that Dr. 
` Eyre vouchsafed “precise data” and had “stated facts which had 
“been proved to the hilt,” actually follows Colonel Bruce’s example, 
although he apparently had Dr. Eyre’s “carefully prepared paper” 
before him and was criticising my own article, in which J had studi- 
ously adhered to Dr. Eyre’s “facts”! He selects the cock-and-bull 
story connected with the Joshua Nicholson, and ignores the facts 
connected with the Sz. Andrew, on board which the goats were tran- 
shipped, with sixty-three passengers and crew, “most of whom drank 
“of the milk,” and concerning whom, it is officially acknowledged, 
“the master of the ship and also its owners state that none of the 
“men suffered from any illness.” This emphatic statement Dr. Hardie 
dismisses as “vague,” apparently because it does not suit his argument, 
whilst he accepts as “positive” the story of the Joshua Nicholson, 
about which there is nothing authentic. Colonel Bruce might have 
been forgiven for his reckless evidence upon this subject before th 
Royal Commission had he not deliberately repeated the garbled sto 
of the Joshua Nicholson and omitted all mention of the St. Andr 
in a pamphlet specially written for, and sedulously circulated by, th 
Research Defence Society. 
Now I come to the test by which five persons out of the ning 
known passengers and crew who drank of alleged infective go 
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muk from Malta to New York were convicted of suffering from 
“Malta fever.” Dr. Hardie says that “in competent hands, while not 
“absolutely infallble, it ıs extremely reliable in the diagnosis of 
“Malta fever,” but although he admits the test is “not absolutely ° 
“infallible,” he declares in the very next paragraph that “there is 

“ positive proof that five took Malta fever”! As a matter of fact, 

the test is brimful of fallacies. Sometimes the anticipated result will 

not come off for days; sometimes it is postponed for weeks; some- 

times it will react in a slight dilution, sometimes only in a much 

higher. Even sera from healthy individuals will produce reaction 

under certain conditions, and the blood sera of patients suffering from 

other fevers will frequently behave similarly. Sometimes the cocci 

will agglutinate in ordinary distilled water. Various authorities have 

tried to explain these contradictions, but have only ended in contra- 

dicting one another. 

There can be no “ positive proof” of Malta fever judged by this 
fallacious test, and yet Practically upon the basis of this test, 
associated with an absurd sea-story, has the theory of the goats’-milk 
origin of “ Malta fever” been established, the trade of Malta seriously 
interfered with, and the indignation of practically the whole of the 
Maltese inhabitants aroused against the military authorities. 

I have declared “Malta fever” and “ simple continued fever” to. 
be the same thing; I have given evidence for my conclusion, and 
have shown by a table, which Dr. Hardie is pleased to call “ worth- 
“less,” that although “ Malta fever” practically disappearéd from 
official military and naval hospital reports after the order banning the 
goats’ milk had been issued, it still remained under another title, and 
that, proportionately as “Malta fever” cases declined, “simple con- 
“tinued fever” cases rosé. Dr. Hardie says “my own figures refute 
“my unworthy suggestion,” inasmuch as “ coincidently with the 
“marked drop in ‘Malta fever, far from there being any increase of 
“ ‘simple continued fever, there was a diminution there also.” Had 
Dr. Hardie read my ‘article more carefully he would have seen that 
on page 233 I myself state that very fact. The improved sanitary 
conditions, which affect “ Malta fever” and “ simple continued fever ” 
alike, have diminished the rate of all fevers on the island, including 
typhoid and diphtheria, and have reduced the general death-rate ; 
that fact points to a common cause affecting all zymotics alike, but 
does not touch the question of distinctive nomenclature, which’ is 
subservient to the whims of the medical practitioners. 

Dr. Hardie says “simple continued fever” is a “fever of short 
“duration . . . the most important diagnostic sign being the 

‘rapid disappearance of the pyrexia.” I ask how “short duration” 
nd “rapid disappearance” can be assimilable to the word “ con- 
tinued”? Does he suppose that this is an altogether different 
ecific disease, and that yet another microbe is responsible for this 
ver? If so, it is a pity the Mediterranean Fever Commission had 
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never thought about it, considering its ravages among the garrison. 
Let me provide additional evidence in support of my “ farcical 
“suggestion,” as Dr. Hardie calls it, from the Report of Dr. Eyre, 
one of the Mediterranean Fever Commissioners, in whose authority 
Dr. Hardie expresses confidence : 


It is one of the features of the history of the disease that 
everyone who has seriously studied it has been: extremely 
dissatisfied with all existing titles and has promptly put forward 
one which he himself considers as more appropriate. . . From 
the prevailing type of pyrexia some have designated it ‘simple 
remittent, or simple continued fever; from particular clinical 
features febris sudoralis, gastric, or bilious remittent fever ; 
from its resemblance to enteric fever other observers have called 
it intermittent typhoid, recurrent typhoid, typho-malarial, or 
feeco-malarial fever, whilst very protracted cases were termed 
Mediterranean phthisis. Other names identifying the disease 
with certain localities in which it was prevalent, were Cretan, 

- Cyprus, Gibraltar or “Rock,” Malta, Mediterranean, and 
Neapolitan fevers, while “Tommy Atkins,” the principal sufferer 
from the ravages of the disease, has long ago labelled it ‘‘ slow 
continued fever.” . . . Veale, in 1879, recognised the erroneous 
impression that was created by referring to it as ‘‘ Malta fever,” 
and suggested that it should be called febris complicata; then 
in 1897, Hughes, who had the interests of Malta closely at 

- heart, advocated the use of the name undulant fever as indicating 
the general characters of the temperatures in cases of the 
disease. : 


The above 1s conclusive of the fact that “ Malta fever” and “ simple 
“continued fever” are synonymous. 

Dr. Hardie repeats Colonel Bruce’s erroneous statement that when 
the fever declined in the garrison the civil population (which still 
drank goats’ milk) “continued to suffer from Malta fever as severely 
“as before” He declares that “the genuine statistics prove that 
“there was no such reduction at all” as that stated by me upon 
page 234, and proceeds to quote from a twelve-months’-old Annual 
Report of the Public Health Department of Malta! I obtained my 
statistics, including the latest official figures, from the Chief Secretary 
of the Colonial Department, which show, as I have already indicated 
(pp. 232-4), that the ratio of fever cases among the Maltese had 
declined 50 per cent. in the twelve months ending March, 1909. This 
is confirmed by the official Annual Report since published. 

Dr. Hardie objects to my criticism of Colonel Bruce’s exaggerated 

_arithmetic. He says I “overlooked the fact that the word garrison 
“ includes all armed forces, Army, Navy and Marines, and that Colonel 
“ Bruce so used the term in Q. 14,201,” and he goes on to charge me 
with “cunningly” giving only the Army average. I am afraid Dr. 
Hardie makes a poor special pleader! Even if Colonel Bruce ha 
intended to include all the forces Dr. Hardie names he could no 
have brought the average annual total to more than 600 men, an 

' instead of “an average of 700 men down with this fever for, on 
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“average, 120 days each,” the average number for that period could 
not, with all branches of the Service thrown in, have exceeded 200. 
But, as a matter of fact, Colonel Bruce did not include sailors and 
matines in his figures, and if Dr. Hardie will read Colonel Bruce’s 
statement a lttle more carefully he will see that he distinctly and 
definitely qualifies the word “garrison” by the use of the word 
“soldiers,” and adds there were “ only six cases in the Army—a 
“reduction of 700 down to six.” 

Dr. Hardie, being faced by the fact that months before the goats’ 
milk was stopped “Malta fever” had declined, tries to escape the 
only possible conclusion to be derived therefrom by declaring: “ The 
“order was brought into force in April, and by the end of the first 
“week in June no fresh milk was being used in the garrison.” Even 
if this statement were correct it would not help him, as the sudden 
decline commenced directly the troops were removed from St. Elmo 
Barracks, and by the end of December, 1g05, the epidemic was 
practically over. But the statement is not correct. Colonel Bruce 
was closely cross-examined on the point. He says: 


14,381. ‘The preventive measures came into being on the 
Ist July, 1906, and it was after that there was a big drop in 
the number of cases.” 

14,382. Then during the first half of 1906 were there no 
preventive measures at work? “No.” 

14,385. I understand from you that the preventive measures 
began on July rst, 1906? " Yes.” 

As Col. Bruce hedged over some of his answers the question 
was repeated in Q. 14,388, and again in 14,392, and he furnished 
the same emphatic reply. 


Therefore I think it will be wise for Dr. Hardie to accept the situation 
as it stands, awkward as it is for his theory. 

Dr. Hardie charges me with self-contradiction because I stated in 
one paragraph that the civil population used more goats’ milk than 
the military or naval, while I wrote in another paragraph “they 
“all drank goats’ milk equally.” Perhaps I should have used the 
word “alike” instead of “equally,” or have transposed it, in order to 
convey to the mind of a captious critic the fact that during the period 
I was discussing there was no abstention from the use of goats’ milk 
in any one of the classes named. 

In order to explain away the enormous disparity between the 
attack-rate of the military and civil populations, Dr. Hardie uses the 
following argument :— 


“ Malta fever,” except in rare instances, confers by one 
attack an immunity against further attacks. Hence it follows 
that, in the course of years, a stationary population like the 
Maltese must include a large proportion of immune members; 
whereas in the garrison, where all immunised members are being 
continually replaced by fresh drafts of susceptible subjects, the . 
amount of immunity must necessarily at all times be infinitely 
less than among the natives, and the attacks of fever more 
frequent. 
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The answer to that is very simple :— 

There are more children born every year in Malta than the whole 
strength of the military garrison stationed on the island, thus sup- 
- plying’ plenty of “susceptible” material; and as immunity depends, 

acoording to Dr. Hardie, upon a previous attack of the disease, there 

should be, in order to justify his theory, statistical evidence forth- 
coming to the extent of thousands of persons annually among the 
civil population attacked by Malta fever in order to confer the 
immunity he claims. But neither Dr. Hardie nor any Maltese official 
can produce this evidence. In a population of some 212,000 there 
is only an average attack rate of 500 to 600 persons annually, 
although they are practically all drinking goats’ milk. 
But the pupil has gone beyond his master. Dr. Hardie apparently 
knows nothing of the experiments actually conducted in relation to 
` this very point. If the injection of cultures of the Malta fever germ 
results in “the formation of a high agglutinative power in the blood,” 
as is asserted by the chairman of the Working Committee of the 


' Mediterranean Fever Commission, the blood should be in a condition 


` | ‘to protect against all further attacks of the living organism, but he 
frankly confesses : 


Such inoculations not only fail to protect the animal against 

the fatal consequences of a subsequent injection of virulent living 

culture, but in some cases appear to render the animal more 

susceptible. The one observation recorded of man has a similar 
bearing. 

Similarly, if the theory of immunity be reliable, a scientifically i 
prepared serum should, prove protective, but the “serum” has been 
as futile as the “vaccine,” and Colonel Bruce acknowledged (Q. 14,374) 
that it had “failed” Even when Colonel Bruce was asked (14,256), 
“Ts one attack of this disease protective? ” he replied, “ That is not 
“absolutely proved”! Surely “twenty years of careful, systematic 
“work by some of the best medical scientists of the day,” such as 
Dr. Hardie talks about, ought to have settled this simple question, 
especially in the Army and Navy, where a record is presumably kept 
of every illness of every man. But it turns out that naval and military 

_ surgeons are “diametrically opposed ” upon this point. “The former 
“ consider that an attack confers little or no subsequent protection,” 
and Colonel Bruce himself is not certain! 

Moreover, if Malta fever is due to the Micrococcus Melitensis, and 
this is conveyed in goats’ milk, and one attack of the disease is pro- 
tective, all the native population should be rendered immune very 
early in life, whereas in 1905 and 1906, according to the Com 
missioners’ own figures, nearly half the civil cases occurred in perso 
over thirty years of age, one being a woman who had tum 
eighty-six! Four score years of goats’ milk drinking ought to h 
‘secured immunity! 
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J think Dr. Hardie had better throw his immunity excuse into 'the 
melting-pot with all his other mistakes, and frankly confess that this 
theory cannot explain the ugly fact that the military attack-rate of 
Mediterranean fever is, according to the last returns, twenty-nine 
times greater than that of the civil and five times greater than that 
of the naval populations. 
But the illogical methods of Dr. Hardie’s reasoning do not end 
here; he says the soldiers suffer more than the natives because their 
ranks are continually replaced by fresh drafts of susceptible subjects. 
Upon the other hand, the sailors, he urges, do not suffer so much as 
the soldiers because they spend a shorter time on the island, and the 
tanks are more frequently replaced. According to this argument, the 
sailors ought to suffer considerably more than the soldiers! And yet 
they suffer five times less! Moreover, this argument leaves unex- 
plained the still more awkward fact indicated in my table on page 229, 
namely, that the case mortality under the heading of “ Malta fever” 
is 58 per cent. higher in the Army than it is in the Navy, and that the 
average days’ sickness per man is considerably more than twice as 
great. 
-= The reason that officers and their wives and children suffered more 

than the rank and file of the soldiers is, I take it, that their vital 
resisting powers are not so good. The greater the predisposition of 
an organism to disease the more susceptible is that organism to the 
exciting conditions of poisonous atmospheric influences. 

It is with some degree of surprise that I find Dr. Hardie asserting 
that, although I condemn im foro the theory of the goats’-milk origin 
of “Malta fever,’ I fail to provide “one alternative theory.” Con- 
sidering that I most emphatically urged upon the responsible 
authorities in my August article the completion of effective sanitary 
measures upon the island, especially in the military quarters, this 
statement is amazing. I will add, further, that some of the barracks 
and forts upon the island, which have been hotbeds of disease ever 
since the English occupation, should be entirely vacated. An investi- 
gation into the question of the incidence of disease among the troops 
in each of the eighty barracks and forts should be at once mstituted. 
I was amazed to find, upon enquiry at the War Office, that no such 
statistics were obtainable. Why did not the Mediterranean Fever 
Commission tum their attention in that direction instead of torturing 
monkeys, tormenting goats and other animals, and wasting public 
time and money in profitless bacteriological pastimes? 

Dr. Hardie concludes his “reply” by stating that I “hold extreme 
“views on vivisection,” and proceeds to supply a distorted and unjusti- 
ably erroneous description of what he deems to be my views upon 
at subject. He goes on to quote the alleged triumphs of the germ 
eory of disease—statements easily written, easily uttered, but every 
e of which I deny, and not one of which could he justify by proof 
y more than he has been able to do in regard to Malta fever. 
` WALTER R. HaDWEN, M.D. 















THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE MAORIS. 


HE Maoris are perhaps the only coloured race in the world 
I who are allowed to stand, legally and socially, upon an 
absolute equality with the white man. 

In New Zealand the pure-blooded Maori and the half-caste are 
beginning to play their part in public affairs. The native minister is 
a half-caste; there are Maori members of Parliament, clergymen, 
doctors, health officers, ruanholders; wealthy men of leisure who tour 
in their motor-cars, put up at the best hotels, own crack racehorses, 
win golf championships, and excel in the cricket and football fields. 
Most of them have been educated at the best New Zealand colleges, 
and some have passed through the English universities. A few of 
the half-castes marry white women, but as a rule, so far, they prefer 
Maori or half-caste wives. 

On the other hand, numbers of white men take Maori and half- 

caste wives, no universal opprobrium attaching to such unions, 
although a considerable section of society still views them with 
revulsion. As is the case in other lands where the coloured element 
exists, the white man almost invariably sinks to the level of his full ` 
or half-caste wife, whose tendency to coarseness and deterioration 
after middle age is usual. The laws in New Zealand practically apply , 
to white and brown alike, with a few notable exceptions, such as the 
Native Lands Act and the Licensing Act; native property is rigidly 
protected, and Maori men are allowed to drink only upon licensed 
premises, but may carry nothing away with them. All publicans are 
forbidden to supply drink to native women, and prohibition of liquor 
is strictly enforced in the interior, or King Country, where some 
thirty thousand Maoris are still m a semi-civilised state. 
- In the South Island the Maori has almost died out; in the’ Nor 
he is beginning to enter into most classes of society. The mo 
select clubs do not as yet admit Maori members, but in many su 
of more recent foundation there is no bar to the election of Maoris 
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Maoris and half-castes are pretty generally employed in the North 
Island as harvesters, shearers and general hands, but in these capa- 
cities they are far from satisfactory. The Maori is by nature and 
habit an intermittent worker; regularity passes his comprehension. 
He is as yet so little removed from the savage that time is of no 
account to him. He prefers short periods of strenuous labour, alter- 
nated with due intervals for food and sleep, to the steady eight-hours’ 
day which is the law in New Zealand. Hence he is less profitable 
for farm labour and less reliable than the white man. 

Maori women as servants are few in number; they also do not'take 
kindly to domestic regularity, but efforts are now. being made to find 
for them occupations for which they are fitted’ A movement is on 
foot to tram a number of Maori and half-caste women as nurses for 
the sick, for which position they appear to be eminently qualified in 
their possession of naturally graceful movement, gentle manner, and 
soft, low-toned speech. 

There are two distinct types of Maori in New Zealand, large 
numbers of the northern natives possessing characteristics common 
to the negro in their flat noses, wide, thick-lipped mouths, splendid 
square white teeth, and frizzy black hair. In the South Island there 
still remain a few of the Pohio tribe, startling proofs of the Moorish 
descent now claimed for one branch of the Maori race. British 
galleries contain paintings of Arabs which might easily pass for 
portraits of these same Pohios. They bear the identical hawk-lke 
features, beetling brow, with nostril and eye of the thoroughbred, and 
the fine glossy blue-black straight hair. The Pohios in old age retain 
their erect and dignified carriage, remaining lean and muscular. 
Nomads still, their occupations as fishers and mutton-birders draw 
them north or south as the seasons demand. Having married amongst 
themselves, scorning the northern “trash,” their few and degenerate 
offspring are singularly susceptible to tuberculosis; they will soon 
become extinct. 

The Maori is emotional, with a childlike tendency to laughter and 
to tears. As with his work his moods are intermittent, they alternate 
in opposite extremes of wildly uproarious elation and morbid 
depression. 

The Maori language contains no equivalent for “ gratitude,” that 
quality being unknown to him. You give, he returns, not through 
gratitude, but barter. You are paid, there is no further obligation on 
either side. Yet the Maori can prove himself to be a staunch friend 
in his own way, which is scarcely the white man’s idea of constancy. 
You may part with him after close companionship, with perhaps tears 
on his part. You write; he makes no reply or further sign of interest. 
After long years some token may arrive to show that he still remem- 
bers ; or you may return to his vicinity, and he will make no smallest 
effort to see or to send to you. You seek him; he has grown fat and 
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grey-headed; so may you have done, but to him you are as when he 
knew you first. With tears of welcome now he resumes the friend- 
ship from where it was interrupted; the years between he does not 
récognise. There is no such thing as zime to the Maori. 

. othe housekeeper understands when Maori women, with white- 
bait to barter for left-off garments, squat upon her verandah on busy 
Saturdays. “Prenny time,” they chuckle. And there is nothing for 
it but to await their pleasure; there is no hurtying the Maori, who 
has all the Eastern keenness for a hard bargain: 

As for the half-caste and quarter-caste Maoris who are becoming 
numerous amongst all classes of society in the North Island, the words 
of a half-caste himself will best describe them. My informant is son 

“ of a retired naval officer, who married a Maori woman of means. 
This half-caste son was given the best education to be obtained in 
New Zealand, finishing with Oxford and a Continental tour. At 
thirty-five he told me the following :— 

“In my opinion the pure Maori, living away back from civilisation, 
is still a noble man and a great orator. The nearest approach to 
¿“an English translation of his language is to be found in the Psalms 
“of David. He employs the same musical rhythm, and at times 
“identical metaphor. But the half-caste—there has never been born a 
“half-caste of any race who could be trusted or who could trust him- 
“self. Funny, isn’t it, to say that when I’m one? But consider. 
“The mixture of white and coloured blood is physiologically and 
“psychologically wrong, and produces a being divided against him- 
“self, at one moment despising the black in him, at the next resenting 
“and loathing the white. Take me as an example. My life is a keZ. 
“I wished to become a.doctor, but my father, realising too late the 
“fate to which his marriage had condemned his sons, would not hear 
“of such a profession for me—he could not trust me. So, with ample 
“means, I travel for, say, two years, during which my white side is 
“in evidence; I am a cultured gentleman, refined in thought and in 

“action. I return to New Zealand, drawn by that home-hunger to 

“which every man of colour is subject. A wedding, a funeral occurs 

“amongst my mother’s people; the Maori in me is in honour bound 
“to attend. A feast, a dance, a tangi, a war-cry—down goes culture 
“and the white beneath a savagedom bearing all the vices of civilisa- 

“tion to add to its horrors. Afterwards, satiated, debauched, I crawl 
“back to respectability through agonies of self-contempt and remorse. 
“No, I will be father of no children to endure such tortures as this 

, “eternal struggle between my two selves.” 

It is not to be expected that white men who have not lived amongst 
coloured races can realise the dreadful importance of this half-caste 
question. The half-caste must ever be unstable; you appeal to the 
white in him, the black deceives you; you subjugate the black, the 
white is up in arms against you. 
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In New Zealand, with its large native population, the half-caste is 
inevitable, and his equality with the white has become law, actually ; 
but nothing can ever place him morally upon the same level. 

In South’ Africa they have allowed an infusion of Chinese blood, 
which will in the near future assuredly prove the crime of its 
admission, : 

Only Australia, from the greater part of which the aborigines have 
practically passed—Australia, the wide, white continent—is stirring 
to a great awakening, to a grim determination that in this, her day’s 
dawn, she will shut out the coloured man and remain pure white. 


MABEL HOLMES. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


“ CONSTITUTIONAL CRISES IN EUROPE. 


EVERAL European nations in their evolution towards demo- 
cracy are to-day in the throes of constitutional crises. The 

machinery of representative government, put together for a certain 
kind of legislative work to be done under a definite set of conditions, 
is unfitted to execute a different sort of work, or even the same kınd 
under wholly different conditions. Thus Austria, France, Hungary, 
Greece, Finland, Turkey, to say nothing of Persia, are now flounder- 
ing about, seeking to extricate themselves from constitutional 
entanglemeńts. Nay, even Holland, Germany and Great Britain find 
it necessary to set about breaking with the past and incurring such 
|. risks as a radical change in their existing constitutions may bring 
` in its train. Japan and Russia are exceptions. They manage to go 
on without any such innovations, being still proof against democracy. 
In some countries—as in France—the inevitable change may be put 
back temporarily from dread of the sway of the masses; in others— 
Austria, Turkey and Hungary—from féar of the inrush of the 
nationalities, who, if the basis of the suffrage were enlarged, might 
deprive the leading race of the hegemony. And in certain cases— 
Japan is an example—the evolution may be delayed by fear of com- 
plications from without. But the change is none the less impending. 
And it sometimes occurs to me that the principle of representative 
parliamentary institutions now in force throughout the world'will one 
day be generally modified in the sense in which—as it seemed to me 
three years ago—Russia might have altered it with advantage t 
herself : by introducing, in lieu of the representation of heterogeneou 
citizens, the representation of vast interests, commercial, industri 
agricultural, financial, academical, medical, legal, colonial, and oth 
In our own country a House of Lords remodelled on these li 
might render signal service to the nation. 
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DEGENERATION OF REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


Senator Poincaré made some incisive remarks the other day on 
the French Chamber of Representatives, which also perhaps hold 
good beyond the frontiers of the Republic. He said:— 


For several years past the Parliament is withdrawing more and 
more into itself and narrowing with complacency France’s sphere 
of activity down to the space between the Palais Bourbon, the 
Luxembourg, and the Ministerial ante-chambers. I attribute this 
phenomenon to two main causes. On the one hand, the represen- 
tative mandate has ceased—for a certain number of politicians— 
to be a duty and an honour, and is become a mere profession. 
There are people who become deputies, just as they would become 
barristers or physicians—indeed, I might almost add cooks and 
domestic servants, merely in order to secure a good berth, and 
who then seek to keep it. Doubtless that may as yet be but an 
exception, discernible only by experienced eyes among the general 
respectability and goodwill. But unless care is taken, and if after 
establishing parliamentary pensions the sittings are made per- 
manent, and the cases increased in which parliamentary mandates 
shall be deemed to be incompatible with other duties and occupa- 
tions, the upshot will be the abandonment of politics to professional 
politicians and the complete severance of the legislative bodies 
from the nation, The burdens that are now bound up with a 
mandate have developed so largely and are so overwhelming that 
they paralyse even the freest spirits. If one goes back in thought 
ten or fifteen years one can readily recognise, even in the least 
affected constituencies, the decay of morals and the progress of 
mendicity. Even the most prominent men and the firmest 
characters are forced at certain moments to yield to the pressure 
of local interests. And everybody acknowledges that an end must 
be put to this shameful state of things, which is quite as fatal to 
the regular course of State business as it is deadly to\the parlia- 
mentary régime. Unhappily, there is no general agreement as 
to the remedies to be used against it. I am firmly convinced that 
in the future, too, we shall be caught fast, or rather we shall slide 
daily downward more and more, unless we resolve to change dur 
elective system radically, enlarging the suffrage basis, annihilating 
the injustice of the régime of the majority, and honestly seeking 
a true picture of alt French opinions in proportionate represen- 
tation. : 


That passage of Senator Poincaré’s address deserved, and received, 
the hearty applause of the working men before whom it was 
delivered. For it expressed what everybody thinks deliberately or 
feels instinctively. Therefore the voices calling for electoral reform 
‘are many and powerful, but somehow the movement has not yet gone 
much beyond words. Probably the subject will be brought before 
the Chamber in the coming session, but even then words may stifle 
e agitation. Neither of the two ruling parties has inscribed this 
eform on its programme, each being afraid of the consequences 
hich it cannot foresee; and no party likes to cut a stick for its own 
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back. The matter was discussed ın France almost a generation ago, 
‘and was settled, too, with consequences that surprised and dis- 
appointed the advocates of change. And once bitten twice shy. 

The discussion turns on the question whether is it better that each 
coustituency should choose its own representative separately, as is 
done to-day, or that a whole province should be treated as one 
constituency and obliged to elect a list of candidates at once? The 
latter method is generally preferred to the former by republicans, 
because they hold that when each constituency elects its representa- 
tive without reference to the other constituencies it often yields to 
the temptation to choose some well-known local man, who may be a 
political nobody or an enemy of republican ideas; whereas if the 
electing unit were the whole department local popularity would go 
for nothing, the motives of the electors would be political, never 
parochial, and the results would prove more satisfactory to the com- 
munity. It was republicans of monarchist propensities who at the 
close of last century gave France the system of individual elections, 
convinced that it would bring grist to their particular mill, When 
republicans of republican leanings got the upper hand in 1885 they 
abolished election by constituencies and introduced that of entire 
lists. But owing to transient causes the result was an increase of 
the two extreme parties and a fallmg off in the republican majority. 
The experiment might even have ended in a plebiscite, with General 
Boulanger emerging as the overman and dictator of the Republic, if 
the law had not been suddenly repealed after having stood on the 
Statute Book for about four years. 

The system of election by constituency has been enforced ever 
since, and it has at last ended in the return of the Radical and 
Radical-Socialist parties to power. Consequently these two sections 
. of the Chamber, who now can change or maintain it as they will, 
feel a not unnatural liking for it. At the same time they admit in 
theory that the other method is superior, and they remember, not 
perhaps without qualms, that they were always among its most 
zealous advocates. To-day the Socialists are strongly in favour of it, 
and hope by means of it to score a victory over the two parties that 
now rule the Republic. These two parties, uncertain how to act, are 
hesitating between fidelity to their political principles and fidelity to 
their party interests. And, unless all tokens are deceptive, they will 
end by setting interest above principle, avoiding the, obvious risks 
of a signal defeat, and leaving the electoral law as it stands. 


SUFFRAGE REFORM IN HOLLAND. 


Since June last Holland has been governed by a “ Christian’ 
Cabinet. This does not mean that the political party which had bee 
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in power until then was composed of heathens, but only that it was 
treated as such by its adversaries. And tts adversaries are the 
Calvinists and the Roman Catholics, who, closely allied as in 1901- 
1905, are well disciplined, enterprising, and successful. The soul of 
this “ Christian” union 1s the theologian turned politician, Dr. Kuyper, 
who was Premier from 1901-1905. This divine understands the 
currents of public opinion in Holland better than any of his country- 
men, and is a past master in the art of influencing it. It was he who 
organised the combination of Catholics and Calvinists at the close 
of last century, was Premier from Igor to 1905, and again won a 
decisive victory at the elections last June. Dr. Kuyper not 
unreasonably expected to wield the power without the responsibility, 
for he had declined to accept a portfolio, and had left the Premier- 
ship to Dr. Heemskerk, who is an excellent political officer, but a 
mediocre commanding general. 

These plans were upset by a scandal. Dr. Kuyper’s political 
adversaries discovered that he had had orders and decorations con- 
ferred upon individuals in return for financial contributions to the 
party funds, and the Dutch “chosen people” were so shocked at 
this backsliding that many of them set their faces against the Moses 
who had led them to the verge of the Promised Land. And yet the 
bestowal of orders, and of titles too, upon individuals whose only 
merit is to have subscribed to the funds of the party in power is a 
practice vh which some quite respectable nations are not wholly 
unfamiliar.‘ Moreover, the Ministers who connive at it are not 
generally ostracised. But in Holland “Christian” politicians are 
characterised by austerity, and Dr. Kuyper, who has always preached 
this virtue at his adversaries, is now fallen a victim to it. 

But the new Cabinet of Dr. Heemskerk has issued its programme, 
and it is only fair to say that it is liberal enough in appearance. 
Constitutional reform takes a foremost place among the measures 

. announced, which include advanced social legislation. The basis of 
the suffrage will also, it is expected, be considerably extended. This, 
however, is doubtful. For the system which Dr. Kuyper favours is 
known as householder’s or family suffrage, and consists in giving a 
vote to the head of every family. The family, it is argued, being a 
sacred institution, should be upheld in the political as well as in the 
ecclesiastical domain. The Liberals ridicule this principle as illusory, 
and: call for universal manhood suffrage. They look to that reform 
for an efficient means of combating the two “Christian” schemes 
which they abhor, of giving State support to denominational schools, 
and of discouraging neutral educational establishments. But it may 
ell be doubted whether any change in the existing law will- be 
ccomplished by the present Cabinet, although it has appointed a 
arliamentary Commission to investigate the subject. 
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AUSTRIAS WHIRLPOOL OF NATIONALITIES. 


The Hapsburg Monarchy is still unfruitfully wasting its time and 
energies in domestic squabbles, which tend to undo the marvellous 
work of generations without building up anything in its place. 
Nationality is struggling against nationality, tribe is doing battle 
against tribe, religion strives against agnosticism, tongue is pitted 
against tongue, in a way which runs absolutely counter not merely. 
to national Austro-Hungarian patriotism, but to social instincts and 
interests. German is wrath with Slav, Hungarian is arrayed against 
Austrian, and Italian is working zealously against both. It is a house 
divided: against itself, and none of its inmates seem to discern the 
almost obvious fact that the only chance each party has of furthering 
its objects is by compromise. One and all are blinded by passion. 
The Government alone can see clearly and act with the energy that 
compels results. Unable to counsel with success, it can still com- 
mand with the certainty of being obeyed. That it will boldly take 
this course would seem to be the only hope of Austria to-day. 

The present trouble turns upon the struggle in Lower Austria 
between Czechs and Germans for the schools. The future belongs ` 
to the winning nationality. Lower Austria is still German, and only 
German. It is unlike other parts of the Monarchy in that 
there are not two languages of which it can be said that 
historically they are rooted in the country, and that the 
people who speak them are entitled to have their children 
taught by the State in schools that employ them as a 
medium. German is the one established language. The Czechs, 
who also reside there in large numbers, wandered at a much later 
epoch, and must, it is argued, be taken to accept the conditions which 
they found prevailing on their arrival. But, as a matter of fact, they 
do not accept them. In Lower Austria, in Styria, and even in Vienna 
itself, the one-language sway is threatened by Czech and Slovenian 
new-comers. Several places—Laibach is an example—which were 
once pure German are now wholly Slav. 


THE PERPETUAL LANGUAGE BILL THAT NEVER 
BECOMES LAW. 

In December, 1908, the Lower Austrian Diet made an effort to 
raise legislative barriers to this invasion, bringing in a Bill to that 
effect. But the project did not receive the Emperor’s sanction. In 
the years 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1904 this endeavour was repeated 
without success, the Government holding the view that the provincia 
Diet is not competent to modify laws passed by the Parliament; an’ 
that this Bill tends to alter the school law. And this year neither i 
attitude nor its motives have undergone any change. But t 
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agitation in favour of the Bill has become much more intense. The 
Germans, infuriated by this lack of encouragement, seem determined 
to block the way of legislation. If the Government were to pursue 
a different line of policy the rôle of obstructors would be taken over 
by the Germans’ adversaries, the Slavs. Under these conditions the 
only issue out of the difficulty would appear to be the employment 
by the authorities of the power which they wield for the benefit of 
the whole community. 

The recent extension of the suffrage basis in Austria proper, from 
which peace among the nationalities was confidently anticipated, has 
brought no improvement. I have had a series of conversations on 
this subject with several party leaders, and some of them, including 
the most sagacious and statesmanlike among the magnates, are 
persuaded that the remedy lies in the substitution of parliamentary 
representation of great interests in lieu of the representation of 
individuals. : 

Meanwhile it is an undeniable fact that Austria-Hungary, which has 
just banished from the Balkans the Russian spectre, which was the 
terror of European statesmen from the beginning of the Crimean war 
down to the end of the Russo-Japanese campaign, is now become 
the battlefield of a peaceful but pernicious struggle, in which the 
Slavs are winning victory after victory over the Germans. This 
abnormal state of things, which began when my friend Count Taaffe 
was Premier, is now become so palpable that Prince Ludwig, the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, publicly commented upon it in a speech 
delivered a few weeks ago. Prince Ludwig holds that the elimina- 
tion of Austria from the German Empire inflicted a grave injury on 
the German race as a whole. For since then in the Hapsburg 
Monarchy the Germans have been ousted little by little, now from 
this position, now from that, so that towns, cities, nay, whole districts, 
then Teuton are now completely Slavicised. And the unkindest cut 
of all is the circumstance that this has been done not without the 
active help of the Germans themselves. 


ANARCHY IN HUNGARY 


Hungary may be said to have reached a point where it has no 
government, no policy, no normal legislative work. Everything is 
topsy-turvy since the Premier, Dr. Wekerle, tendered his resignation, 
one might even say since spring, when the coalition Cabinet began 

_to crumble away. To-day the political parties that composed that 
abinet are become deadly enemies, agreed only on one point, that 
ere is not the faintest hope of their working together again. What 
e party of independence really wants is separation from Austria 
everything -but a common monarch—personal union—and the 
allies of this party Jack the courage to say them nay. The 
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demands now made by the Separatists are, from tactical motives, 
` restricted to concessions in military matters that tend to Magyarise 
one-half of the common army, and ın the financial sphere to the 
founding of a Hungarian Bank, endowed with privileges which, 
experts hold, would damage the prosperity of Austria proper. But 
in these demands there is no finality, nay, no pretence of it 

And the interval of the Ministerial interregnum is being filled up 
with audiences, at which the various prominent politicians make 
known: their schemes to the monarch. Among them all Dr. Wekerle 
is undoubtedly the most experienced and far-sighted. His pro- 
gramme, which he lately unfolded to the King of Hungary, consisted 
of four points: perpetuation of the Magyar hegemony in the realm, 
electoral reform on the basis of “democratic” principles, the intro- 
duction of the Hungarian language in military emblems, etc, and the 
solution of the bank problem without splitting up the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank into two rival institutions. The programme of the 
chief of the party of Independence, Franz Kossuth, sounds much 
milder, strange to say. For his is the party that is working untringly 
for separation. Setting aside all military concessions, and shelving 
even the bank project for the time being, it makes only two demands, 
that the monarch should sanction the formation of a Cabinet com- 
posed of Independents, and should entrust to them the realisation 
of electoral reform. l 


KAISER FRANZ JOSEFS EMBARRASSMENT. 


The Emperor finds it most difficult to come tọ a decision. And 
no wonder. For if he brought himself—and it would only be most 
unwillingly—to insert the thin end of the wedge into the unity of 
the army by granting the concessions which Dr. Wekerle asks for, 
he would be paying in advance for something which Dr. Wekerle may 
not be able to deliver. For it is by no means certain that the 
ex-Premier can achieve what he promises. Indeed, it is unlikely. > 
And then the position of the army and the Crown would be more 
unsatisfactory than it is, for the whole conflict would begin anew 
under less favourable conditions. The reason is that Dr. Wekerle 
‘ has not a majority in the Chamber, and may be unable to get one. 

On the other hand, to authorise the formation of a Cabinet of 
` members of the Independence party, and to entrust them with 
- carrying the electoral reform, would be to place the destinies of the 
Hungarian nation, together with all the issues between Crown and 
Parliament, in their hands. And their programme is the virtu 
_ separation of the two halves of the Empire, which would thereaft 
be connected only by the gossamer thread of personal union. 

Moreover, there is one other point which intensifies the diffi 
of coming to a decision. The chief of the Independence party, F 
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Kossuth, remains its chief largely because he follows the lead of 
others. And this he does to an extent which sometimes puts him in 
flagrant contradiction with himself. What he said or implied last 
week he may unsay to-day. Hence the monarch is excusable if he 
thinks twice and thrice before committing the realm to his 
guidance. Meanwhile, many people look forward to a grave 
constitutional conflict. Personally I do not think it is impending. 
It may, of course, come, but I deem it unlikely. At the same 
time one cannot but see that the Crown, moved by the noblest 
motives, is unwilling to bring too powerful a pressure to bear on 
either Austria or Hungary, although in each case the Crown, and the 
Crown alone, has the solution im its hands. Take Hungary, for 
instance. That country is now waiting for electoral reform, the type 
of which depends entirely upon the Crown. Now this power of 
discretion, many onlookers hold, is a trump card which, if effectively 
played, should, and would, decide the issue. If universal suffrage, 
pure and simple, were granted, the Magyar people of the kingdom 
of Hungary, swamped by the non-Magyars, would descend to the 
rank of one of the many nationalities of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
This tragic contingency they do not fully realise. In all their 
political manoeuvres they assume that it is excluded from the field 
of practical politics. And, strange to say, the Crown makes the same 
assumption. Now if the Crown were to allow it to be felt that, while 
willing and eager to uphold the hegemony of the Magyars even at 
the cost of fairness in distributing among the nationalities the right 
to vote, there is none the less a certain contingency—the progress 
of separatism—which would compel it ta abandon this standpoint and 
sacrifice the Magyar hegemony to the interests of the whole com- 
munity, it is probable that the velleities of the Separatists would be 
dispelled. The present venerable monarch, however, in his praise- 
worthy desire to establish peace and harmony among his subjects, 
shrinks from putting any such pressure upon them. Such affection 
may bring forth the fruits of enmity, as misapplied indulgence may 
} assume the aspect of cruelty. 


TURKEY IN DANGER OF BEING PLUCKED. 


Turkey is like a patient in the operating-room, resting a while 
before the doctors begin their gory work. The surgical operation 
will at best be a successful experiment, and at worst dissolution. It 
bristles with dangers, which even superlative sagacity cannot foresee 
d only chance can effectively dislodge. The unity of Ottoman law 
menaced by the conservatism of the Greeks, Armenians, Bulgars, 
ho vindicate for themselves the right of keeping their own customary 
aw untouched and the jurisdiction of their respective ecclesiastical 
iefs unrestricted. The unity of the army seems doomed to be 
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‘wrecked on the rock of separatism, each of the great nationalities 
demanding its own militia and its own language and strictly territorial 
service. The unity of the school may be split by the same wedges 
of Greek, Bulgarian, Armenian and Arab make. And the overlord- 
ship of the Turk, which, after all, is the corner-stone of the present 
political edifice, may become a thing of the past as soon as the 
, Young Turkish Committee has disappeared and less abnormal 
conditions begin to prevail 
Meanwhile the Government is, issuing promissory notes, pro- 
grammes and fair words. The Ministry of Public Instruction, for 
instance, has a programme which would wring approval from a 
hardened pessimist. The provinces and the capital are to be studded 
over with schools of all kinds and well-stocked libraries. Museums 


\ 


` are to be looked upon as prime necessaries for the hungry and thirsty 
. souls of the provincial youth, and will be provided with the least 


possible delay. The budget for instruction and education now 
amounts to 59,000,000 piastres, or £531,000, which, after all, is.not 


- very much. And yet the Mmistry intends to increase the number 


of elementary educational establishments by 30,400. It also’ pro- - 
fesses to feel a lively interest in female education, and promises to 
display it practically by increasing the number of girls’ schools in 
the capital. But at the same time, the fact cannot be blinked that 
every attempt made in European or Asiatic Turkey to emancipate 
Moslem women from the fetters of fanatical jealousy hallowed by 
religion is thwarted by a sort of lynch law, fostered by all that is 
considered best in public opinion. 

, Another circumstance worth mentioning is this: In such schools 
as flourish in Constantinople already the subjects taught are of little 
use for the requirements of latter-day living and working. The 
principal occupation of the scholars at present is to learn to read and 
understand the Koran. Usually a little arithmetic is superadded, but 
the general mental equipment of the children is extremely defective. 
Nor is it in the elementary schools only that this one-sidedness pre- 
vails. The university programmes are of a piece with those of the 
primary educational establishments. Controlled by the clergy, they 
teach subjects which have little or no application to everyday life 
on the terrestrial planet, and deal chiefly with matters of revelation 
and faith. ` 

Whether the Ottoman Government hopes to remedy these grave 
defects before establishing the Constitution on a firm basis or after- 
wards is uncertain. But unhappily it is not at all impossible, nay, 
it is hardly improbable, that before either consummation is effectec 
the Ottoman Empire may be called upon to defend itself agains 
enemies from without allied with foes within. Absit omen! In am 
case a brilliant educational programme presupposes prosperor 
finances. And that is a postulate which has still to be realised. 
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A JAPANNED CONSTITUTION. 


Japan enjoys a Constitution, possesses legislative Chambers, and 
has all the paraphernalia of modern European States. But they are 
all carefully adjusted to her needs—freed from the bacteria of 
European political maladies—sterilised, in a word. Hence it happens 
that the Parliament at Tokio has no real power, and is not likely 
soon to obtain any. The real Government does not merely count 
heads; it also weighs brains, and very many are found wanting. 
This fact is writ large in the recent political history of Nippon. Ten 
years ago Marquis Ito founded the Seiyukai, or “ Society of Political 
“Friends”—a sort of Liberal party—which rose to power. In spring 
last year, being at the head of the visible Government, it scored a 
victory at the elections, whereupon outsiders, who have faith in the 
sacredness of Constitutions, concluded that the Cabinet Sayondsi 
would remain in power. But soon after the elections MM. Sayondsi, 
Hara and Matsuda, together. with their colleagues, resigned, although 
they had an absolute parliamentary majority. ‘Then the Katsura 
Cabinet was formed. Foreigners were astonished. 

The truth would seem to be that a group of cautious conservatives 
wields the fulness of political power in Japan, whatever party may 
happen to have a majority in the Chamber. And they use it 
cautiously, patriotically. Moreover, the people themselves, intelligent 
enough to know that they are not intelligent, feel instinctively that 
they would be ill-advised were they to oppose this wise arrangement, 
which undoubtedly works for the public good. That perhaps is why 
their representatives change parties almost as easily as they change 
garments. The Tokio Parliament is like a kaleidoscope, which is 
ever changing its party figures. But no legislative assembly of the 
twentieth century can merit reprobation which has patriotism enough 
to set party interests and constitutional guarantees below the dimly 
discerned requirements of the whole community. And the Japanese 
Chamber appear to possess this great quality. 


AN ‘AUTOCRATIC (REPUBLIC IMMUNE FROM - 
CONSTITUTIONAL CARES. 


Another country which appears to have no political nerves, and 
| therefore to be immune from constitutional ills, is Mexico. Com- 
only called a Republic, Mexico has been for all practical purposes 
n autocracy ever since the day on which the Spanish Indian, 
orphirio Diaz, was elected to the chair of President some twenty-five 
ears ago. Diaz was a born leader of the masses, a builder of 
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‘political fabrics, a man of a commanding disposition. And with this 
autocrat autocracy conquered the country, and has maintained itself’ 
“thére ever since, raising Mexico to a degree of well-being and inter- 
_ national importance that makes her the envy of the other Latin 
“Republics of America. The history of the country during the last 
quarter of a century offers a marvellous example of what one man, 
‘unaided, can accomplish who has the knack of substituting order for 
‘chaos, the gift of organising people and adjusting institutions to 
their needs, and possesses an unbending will. Without ever demand- 
‘ing the extraordinary powers of a dictator, Diaz usurped them 
unhesitatingly, and used them unsparingly. He never asked to be 
_ elected for a longer term than the Constitution permits, yet for 
twenty-five years he has been the master of the country, the moulder 
_' of the nation’s destinies, having been re-elected with eagerness at 
the expiry of each of his six terms. 
~ Such a hold has this republican autocrat taken on his subjects 
. that he is certain of obtaining almost anything he may ask for. Had 
` be refused to offer himself for re-election the nation would have 
deplored the event as a catastrophe. And yet one day, it may be in 
the near future, they will have to face a situation in which this father 
of his country will have ceased to play a part. At the age of 
seventy-nine years even a man of Indian race must have lost much 
of his energy and vital power. And when he disappears from the 
scene who will assume the reins of government? This question is 
already exercising the politicians of the autocratic Republic, despite 
the fact that Porphirio Diaz still enjoys excellent health and displays ~ 
unflagging energy in the work of governing his subjects. 


PRESIDENT , DIAZ’S (SUCCESSOR ELECT. 













One of Diaz’s aims is to keep before the public eye his friend the 

` Vice-President, Sefior Corral, whom he would fain have treated as 
heir to the throne. The Vice-President is a well-meaning man, who 
has gained much by lving and working in proximity to Diaz, as a 
nettle under a rose-bush may in time come to smell of the rose. 
But he is an everyday figure, comparable to the well-framed common- 
place portrait of a mediocrity. The other candidate—for in such 
cases there is always another, and there are sometimes many—is 
General Reyes, to whom fame ascribes qualities which are not 
ordinary and are extremely useful. Certain of these inborn gifts and 
acquired accomplishments he displayed as Governor of Nuevo Leon 
One little plank of his programme seems destined to secure for 

| a certain degree of popularity in Mexico and of notoriety abroad 
it is the cry of Mexico for the Mexicans. 


a 
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GRECIAN ANARCHY AND ITS PROXIMATE CAUSES. 


The ancient Greeks had undoubtedly a leaning towards anarchy, 
and those of our own times are weltering in it. There is no authority 
which they revere, no tradition which they respect, no arrangement | 
which they regard as final, even for a term of years. Democratic to 
the point of mobocracy, they reduced kingship to a fitful formality, 
and kept their monarch far removed from the conduct of affairs. 
At best he is hardly more than the penholder they employ to sign 
their laws, and at worst he is the national scapegoat on whom they 
vent their rage when things go wrong in the international sphere. 
Now and again King George, who has never laid himself open to 
the charge of ruling as well as reigning, managed, through his 
influential connections, to obtain a present for his subjects in the 
region of foreign politics. But otherwise he gave himself up to 
complete passivity. 

During the unfortunate war of 1898 he and his family were under 
a dense shadow, which more than once looked like the shadow of the 
Upas tree. But it passed in time, and he regained his former position 
—a position of benevolent tolerance. What happened after that 
campaign was a series of tactical blunders, for which it would hardly 


‘be fair to make the Crown alone responsible. Measures were 


N 


adopted which were obviously calculated, but not deliberately meant, 
to drag the dynasty, and perhaps the country as well, into a Serbonian 
bog of domestic difficulties and international dangers. 

The Premier, Theotokis—a mild-mannered statesman who dreads 
a crowd—resolved to introduce into Greece the post of commander- 
in-chief of the forces, to appoint the Crown Prince to this office, 
which is all-important in times of peace, and to place in his hands 
all military appointments. : In this M. Theotokis is said to have been 
moved by his love of British institutions. In England, too, such an 
office once existed; it is now a memory. This innovation bore 
within it the germs of anti-dynastic ferment, of personal jealousies,’ 
of political conspiracies, of military mutinies, and contributed to the 
present crumbling away of all authority in the little realm. And it 
is a fact worth recalling that before the measure passed these 
disastrous effects were clearly foreseen and loudly prophesied by my 
friend, the ex-Premier, Rhallis, who was then in the Opposition. 


EX-PREMIER RHALLIS JIN THE CHARACTER OF 
CASSANDRA. 


M. Rhallis’ objections to the Bill were forcible. I have read them 
n the official stenographic report. He stated that the Crown Prince, 
or whom this office was being created, would be continuously exposed , 

dangerous friction. Every appointment would! be criticised sharply 

-almost everybody and anathematised fiercely by the men passed 
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over and by their friends. Thus the Prince, drawing down upon 
himself the disaffection and hatred of an ever-increasing number of 
officers and civilians, would at last be overwhelmed by the vast wave 
of disaffection in the country. “This Bil,” M. Rhallis exclaimed, 
constitutes a veritable disaster for our régime.” Those were strong 
words—and yet events have shown that they were not too strong. 

© Another of his arguments was that the Crown Prince was inviolable 
and irresponsible, like the King himself, that being one of his birth- 
rights; but that this new post with its heavy responsibilities would 
expose him to the risk of acting in opposition to the interests of the 
commumty and to the consequences of such action, which might extend 
to impeachment. “By imposing such a responsibility on the heir 
“apparent to the throne you are preparing a revolution,” * he added. 

That speech was delivered at the sitting of 23rd March, 1900. 

Three years later M. Rhallis was himself in power. And as behoved 

| a patriotic statesman, he endeavoured to employ that power for the 

- , purpose of averting the danger to the dynasty and the régime which 

he had foreseen and foretold. But the Opposition was too powerful. 

It is a piquant detail that it was led by the present War Minister, 

Lapathiotis, who is now the most impetuous abolitionist of them all. 

_M. Rhallis laid before the Chamber a Bill to modify the position of 

; the royal commander-in-chief, and to screen him from irksome respon- 

_ sibility and its consequences. He argued forcibly that the only body 

`- responsible to the Constitution for the army and for the appointment 

of officers in it is the Government, yet the Government possesses no 

power to promote officers according to their merits, whereas the 

Crown Prince wields the power and expects to shake off the respon- 

‘ sibility. That was on the 4/17th July, 1903. M. Lapathiotis was 

then an enthusiastic champion of the right of the Crown Prince to 

` keep the office. And to-day, when M. Rhallis’ prophecies have come 

true, the fiery iconoclast who wants to abolish the post of commander- 

in-chief and to exclude the Crown Prince from the army is M. 
Lapathiotis, the Minister of War. 

It is mstructive to watch these crude essays in constitutionalism 
in the land of Pericles and Demosthenes, and to gaze from afar 
upon the deputies who, like seagulls in the wake of the ship of 
‘State, now form a compact band, now separate into a variety of 
groups, now break up into threes and fours, guided by no axiom 
actuated by no sense of duty, moved by no prompting of health 

- instinct. 


GREECE AND HER FRIENDS LET SLIP THE 
ee GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


As I pointed’ out last month the Penelopean action of the Pow 
in Crete, now weaving happy destinies, now ripping up the w 
accomplished, had a sinister influence on the course of politics, 

* Stenographic Report of the Parliamentary Sitting of 231d March; 1900. 


- Sá 
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in that island and in the Hellenic Kingdom. For what aoni in 
the island of King Minos reacts on the realm of King George, and 
the excitement or depression of the Cretans has its counterpart in 
the fluctuating moods of the sensitive Greeks. It is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that the protecting Powers committed a huge mistake in 
their conduct towards Crete. This is the second grave blunder to 
which our Foreign Office, which on the whole has been cautious and 
sound, must plead guilty: our hostile attitude towards Austria, and 
the well meant but harmful advice we gave to Greece and Crete. It 
is impossible for an outsider to say what were the grounds on which 
our Foreign Office based its policy. But as I refused to believe, in 
the case of Austria, that our Ambassador at Vienna, Sir Fairfax 
Cartwright, was the inspirer of it—a view which recent revelations 
have shown to be correct—in like manner, I find it impossible to 
assume that our Minister at Athens can have advised his Chief to put 
off the annexation of Crete. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and Baron 
Aehrenthal gave the signal for a sequence of acts which, formally 
in contradiction to international treaties, were peremptorily called for 
by the vital interests of their respective countries. And without 
hesitation they cut the Gordian knots which diplomacy might have 
failed to undo. Greece could and should have followed this example. 
One cannot say that this was a right. It certainly was a duty. And 
the circumstance that our Foreign Office discountenanced its per- 
formance, and the Greek Cabinet lacked the energy to discharge it, 
will be recognised by the historian as the true source of the present 
troubles in the near East and of the further baleful consequences that 
may flow from them. 

M. Theotokis was Premier when the golden opportunity offered. 
He was also Minister of War. But in neither capacity was he on the 
look-out for favourable circumstance or ready to utilise it. A French 
statesman, whom I knew in the early days of the Third Republic, 
was wont to say that an opportunity, like a female beauty, should be 
seized if necessary by the hair of the head. But M. Theotokis, who 
has an insuperable horror of crowds and a distrust of the policy they 
favour, resolved to win for Greece the reputation of a good obedient 
child. Twelve years ago that would have been the height of political 
wisdom. Last year it was a fatal blunder. True, it was not easy to 
foresee that Abdul Hamid would be deposed, and it is likely enough 
that if he had remained another year on the throne Crete would: have 
been annexed to Greece. But it is a characteristic of statesmen that 
they provide for contingencies which may never come to pass, and 
are ready to profit by opportunities which never were anticipated. 
. Theotokis provided for none of the contingencies, nor did. he 
tilise the one opportunity. He merely watched and waited hope- 
lly and helplessly. And the Powers who had begun by promising 
rete to Greece as a reward for exemplary conduct, ended by 
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informing the little kingdom that it must relinquish its aspirations and 
abstain from provoking Turkey, being powerless to defend itself by 
` Jand or by sea. 


. M. THEOTOKIS’ POLICY BROUGHT GREECE TO HER 


PRESENT STRAITS. WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


This timorous counsel implied severe censure. If the army was 
disorganised and feeble, the responsibility fell upon the War Minister, 
Theotokis, who had been in office four years without doing anything 
in the way of remodelling it beyond conjugating verbs and giving 
the preference to the future tense. Here, too, timidity was the 
barrier which he could not clear. For the reorganisation of the army 
would mean the invitation of German instructors; then the feelings 
of the French officers would be hurt. If he engaged British naval 
officers, Germany would writhe in patriotic pain. If he placed orders 
for new field guns with Schneider, Krupp’s countrymen would protest 
vigorously—in a word, do what he might, he would have to offend 
Powers with whom Greece would fain continue to be on a friendly 
footing. So he had merely folded his arms and surveyed the political 
theatre as an interested but inactive spectator. 

These things were borne in mind by the army, which felt humiliated 
‘by its own impotence. And the public sympathised with the officers. 
They had paid taxes to have the army made efficient, and the net 
result was that M. Theotokis had spent millions of francs on building 
needless barracks in the Peloponnesus—in the interior of Greece 
where they were not needed—whereas there were no such edifices on 
the frontiers where experts considered them indispensable. Finding 
“that the nation had set its face against him, M. Theotokis resigned. 
That was last April. The King sent for M. Rhallis, but this statesman 
replied that he could not undertake the task of forming a Cabinet, 
because the great majority in the Chamber was composed of followers 
` of M. Theotokis, who ought therefore to remain in office some time ' 
longer. M. Thetokis consented. But signs of insubordination in the 
army began to be frequent, and several corporations gave vent to 
their intense dissatisfaction with M. Theotokis, who resigned again 
on July 2nd. This time his decision was final. 


KING AND ‘MINISTER. 


M. Rhallis, for whom the King sent anew, found it impossible tc 
decline office, despite the very unfavourable conditions that hedge 
it round. He discussed the matter with the monarch, deploying tł 
_ breezy frankness that has always characterised him. “My positior 
he explained, “bristles with difficulties. I have inherited from 1 
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“predecessor a Chamber filled with his own partisans. My political 
“friends there form but a small minority. I cannot convoke the 
“Chamber and lean upon it, because if I did, it would begin by 
“inflicting upon me a signal defeat. And then we should be just as 
“badly off as before. -On the other hand, I cannot dissolve the 
“Chamber and proceed to new elections. For if I decided upon this 
“course, the Cretans would also elect representatives, send them to 
“ Athens, and confront me with the fateful alternative of either refus- 
“ing to admit our own kith and kin into the legislative chamber, or 
“else of raising a number of delicate questions and creating a perilous 
“situation by admitting them.” And the Turks were on the alert, 
watching for some overt act, some blunder, something, anything, to 
serve as a pretext for a “spirited policy.” M. Rhalhs disappointed 
them. Accepting office from patriotic motives, he settled the 
differences bravely between his Government and the Porte. And 
that done, he told the King that it was now for the Prime Minister, 
not for the Monarch, to decide what course he should pursue. He 
would have no policy forced upon him. If it were impossible for him 
to dissolve the Chamber, he would convoke it and fail constitutionally. 

It is a curious coincidence that it thus fell to M. Rhallis’ lot to 
swallow the bitter fruit of the policies which he had recognised as 
baleful, and had vainly besought other Ministers to abandon. The 
post of commander-in-chief had engendered jealousy, hatred, intrigues, 
disaffection, conspiracies in the army and out of it. Already under 
the Cabinet óf M. Theotokis the officers had begun to weave plots 
and draw up plans of campaign. They kept quiet awhile after the 
Rhallis Cabinet had come into power, pending the dispute between 
Turkey and Greece. When that incident was over, however, murmurs 
and strictures were audible on all sides. “Greece,” it was asserted, 
“has been humiliated by Turkey. She ought not to swallow those 
“insults.” But M. Rhallis told them that no slight had been put upon 
the nation. If anyone had been humbled it was Turkey, who had 
determined to present an ultimatum to the Greek Government, but 
had been obliged by M. Rhallis’ plain speaking and fair dealing to 
stammer out: “No, not’an ultimatum; that was not our intention. 
“ All that we meant to do was to ask for explanations. And now we 
“have received them and are satisfied.” 


M. RHALLIS’ LAST EFFORT TO SAVE THE 
SITUATION IS BAULKED. 










Public opinion in Greece was none the less aroused. For if the 
ation had not been humiliated now, it had certainly been defeated 
short time before in its effort to incorporate Crete. And it cHafed 
patiently against this barrier. That was one element of disquiet 
hen, again, the Crown Prince was obnoxious to the nation as well 


- 
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. as to the army and navy, and both services were growing more and 
_ more disaffected. Things were coming rapidly to a head. One day 
eighty officers met together for the illegal purpose of forcing the hand 
of the Government and humiliating the dynasty, and this meeting 
` precipitated the disaster. Their ultimate aim was to cleanse the army 
of the gross abuses which were keeping it ineffective. The post of 
i commander-in-chief had been an inexhaustible source of scandal and 
bitterness. The royal prince who occupied it had eliminated most of 
the officers of real merit. Smolensky, for example, the one commander 
` who had distinguished himself during the Turkish campaign, was 
appointed president of the military court of revision, which deals with 
offences committed by the rank and file of the army. This was a 
decorous way of shelving him, and here he remained in the, shade for 
- twelve years. And the responsible Government had no power to 
interfere. 
The aims of the conspiring officers, then, were largely patriotic; _ 
but their method of attaining them dealt a deadly blow to the Consti- 
tution. M. Rhallis seeing this, resolved to do what was possible. 
His frst impulse was to appoint to high command in the army the 
officers of merit who had been unjustly passed over by the King’s son. 
But he could not The Government lacked the power to move in the 
matter. No appointment could be made without the initiative of the 
` Crown Prince, and the Crown Prince turned a deaf ear to the 
Minister’s pleading. The Premier felt like a beggar craving for alms 
and receiving only good wishes. With extreme difficulty he at last 
succeeded in carrying the appointment of three officers, Smolensky, 
Konstantinidi, and Tsorbas. But even when the request was accorded, 
it was kept back for days until the object for which it had been 
. proposed was no longer attainable. The cow having given the milk 
put her unclean foot in it. Thus the King signed the decree appoint- 
ing Smolensky to the command of an army corps on the 6th or 8th 
August, when its promulgation would have been welcomed throughout 
the land. But the chancellery of the commander-in-chief kept it 
pigeon-holed until the 12/2sth August, and the appointment of M. 
Konstantinidi until the 13/26th August. And then the concession 
was too late. l 
Meanwhile the Premier had had to enforce disciplinary measures 
against the mutinous officers. And that was the pouring of oil on the 
smouldering fire. Only two out of the six could be apprehended, 
and they were set free by ruse next morning. On the same day 
efforts were made to arrest the others, which proved: unavailing, and 
provoked the military revolt that may be said to continue until now. 
Tbus M. Rhallis considers that he was not backed by his distir 
guished client, who in lieu of treating the Premier as an accused perso 
would treat his solicitor, trustfully confiding his interests to h 
keeping, hampered the Minister, and delayed the execution of his be 
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laid plans until time had altered the conditions and deprived the plans 
of their efficacy. By delaying the military promotion of the officers, 
the royal prince brought down upon himself the fate which he was 
most anxious to avoid. The Premier’s first effort had been directed 
towards abolishing the post of commander-in-chief. And he had 
unfolded his motives and his plan to the King, who expressed his 
acquiescence in the view. But the Crown Prince demurred. “My 
“amour propre would be hit hard by the measure,” he explained. 
“For eight years I have wielded this power, and I cannot now lay it 
“down without humiliation.” “Nor retain it with safety,” retorted 
the Premier. “My scheme,” he added, “may be a bitter pill, but it 
“had better be digested than rejected. It will be better for everyone 
“concerned.” The second remedy proposed by the Premier was, as 
we saw, to appoint the three prominent officers, whose cause the 
public had interwoven with that of the army and navy. 


‘ 


DIALOGUES BETWEEN ROYALTY AND DEMOCRACY 
IN FACE OF DANGER. 


On 27th August M. Rhallis was again in conversation with Prince 
Constantine. “What now?” asked the Prince. “I must resign,” 
answered the Minister. “Well, and then?” insisted the Heir 
Apparent. “Then Colonel Tsorbas might be called in,” was the 
ominous answer. “What! Colonel Tsorbas! That would indeed be 
“a nice mess.” “Still it may have to be done.” Shortly after this 
dialogue the King/ who was at his country seat in Tatoi, and M. 
Rhallis found themselves at different ends of the telephone conversing 
in the same tone and on the same subject. To the royal father the 


Premier had no more welcome tale to narrate than to the son. “TI fear. 


“I must insist this time on your Majesty accepting my resignation.” 
“Oh, yes, it is the old refrain. I am familiar with it,” explained the 
King. “It is also the only course open now,” answered the Minister, 
“there’s no choice, it must be done.” “And then?” “Then your 
“Majesty might send for Colonel Tsorbas.” This, of course, meant 
biting a very sour apple, for Tsorbas was one of the shelved officers 
and one of the most energetic insurgents—in fact, the apparent leader 
of the Officers’ League. No wonder the King exclaimed: “No, I 
“cannot do that. How could I? There is nothing to prevent him 
“seizing and imprisoning myself and my family. Tsorbas! No, no.” 
“I fear that course is imperative, your Majesty, and I am sure the 
“consequences you apprehend are excluded. If he attempted such a 
“thing, I, for one, would stand by you. . . . But by telephone it 
“is difficult to carry on a conversation of this kind. May I come to 
‘Tatoi to continue it?” “No, I will come myself to Athens.” 

The King arrived in his motor, and the interrupted conversation 
as resumed. His views were coloured by strong misgivings as to 
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Papoula, was reqúested to go again on the selfsame errand. A 
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the | use which Colonel Tsorbas would make of political power were 

it committed to him. His manner and tone were modified by gloomy 
anticipations of the near future and intense disgust at the events of 

the recent past. His Majesty's reluctance to call in Colonel Tsorbas 

seeming insuperable, M. Rhallis at last said: “If your Majesty wont 

“have Tsorbas at any price, you might send for M. Mavromichalis. 

“He, too, is implicated in the revolution. His son-in-law is one of 

“the mutineers, and his daughter carried provisions to the insurgents’ 

“camp for her husband. Consequently, he is quite as eligible as 

“ Tsorbas.” 

The King took a gloomy view of the situation. He always seems 
to suffer from depression, and to give himself over to exaggerated 
pessimism during acute political crises. During last month’s crisis 
he had allowed it to be stated that if his sons were excluded from the 
army he would abdicate, and oblige them to follow him. The Military 
League paid no heed to the threat thus conveyed: its leaders insisted 
on their original demands, and the nation stood by them. King 
George’s royal and imperial relatives and connections abroad then 
dissuaded him from his purpose, and induced him to keep his throne, 
and to abandon as much of royal dignity as the democratic Greek 
nation had eliminated from their ideal of a king. Patriotism, 


paternity, and self-love prompted him to adopt the advice of his 


friends, and to look stoically upon the strange goings on of his 


_ subjects. Still, he resolved to do what was possible to ward off the 


worst that had yet come in sight. And the worst was to call in a 
Cabinet of revolutionists and mutineers. 


` THE ARMY LEAGUE „REFUSES TO COMPROMISE. 


- The King said to M. Rhallis: “The first thing to be done is to find 
“out exactly what the officers want. We must have it in precise 
“terms, and know that it is marked by finality.” “All that, your 
“Majesty, I have already done. At one o’clock last night I despatched 
“an officer to counsel them to keep quiet, not to violate the law, not 
“to expose the country to danger, but to wait a little and see my Bill 
“carried for the abolition of the post of commander-in-chief. But 
“they returned an answer, which renders discussion impossible and 
“further parleying unfruitful. They said: ‘We stand outside the 
“‘law. Your admonitions and arguments are based on respect for th 
“Jaw. Therefore, you and we lack common ground for fruitf 
“‘discussion.’” “Try them again,” the King insisted. And 
Rhallis obeyed. 

The officer whom the Premier had sent to the insurgents, 
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goose chase, it appeared to many. But it was undertaken hopefully 
enough. The Mayor of Athens, who is a personal friend of M. 
Rhallis, happening to present himself just then, asked whether he, too, 
might go. “Certainly,” was the answer, “but remember to restrict 
“your action to two things: ask them what they want, and advise 
“them to return to the barracks.” 

A motor car, which in some ways calls to mind the chariot of 
ancient times, carried the two envoys to the camp of the mutineers. 
The upshot of the parley that ensued was the elucidation of the 
insurgents’ demands: “ They asked, in the first place, for am amnesty 
“for all who were implicated ın the mutiny. In the second place, they 
“insisted on the abolition of the post of commander-in-chief ; thirdly, 
“they required the exclusion of the royal princes from the army; 
“and fourthly—this was the most ignominious demand of all, 
“humiliating those who made it as well as those who were expected 
“to comply with it—it was that the five officers be tried and dismissed 
“from the army who had observed their officer’s oath, proving 
“faithful to the King and obedient to the law.” Such were 
the terms which the insurgents would fain have forced upon the 
Cabinet. They knew that Greece is a constitutional country—a 
hyper-constitutional country—in which the Chamber rules supreme. 
Yet they now asked the Cabinet to usurp the power invested only in 
the Chamber, to make common cause with the revolution, and to 
create a series of accomplished facts running counter to law and order. 
Moreover, they did this, knowing well that the Chamber was already 
convoked and would meet in a few days. The last word of the 
mutineers was that the Cabinet should sign the protocol without 
delay. 

M. Rhallis’ Cabinet met these demands with a firm non possumus. 
“We are here,” he said, “ by the will of the nation’s representatives 
“and the nation’s chief. We must go as soon as we find that we 
“cannot discharge the duties which we undertook to perform. And 
“we have made that discovery now.” 

M. Mavromichalis, who was sent for by the King, treated with . 
Colonel Tsorbas and reluctantly promised to do the will of the 
League. He even signed the protocol, including the stipulation that 
the five officers should be indicted and tried. One of them, Colonel 
Metaxa, has since been judged, found guilty, and condemned to 
dismissal from the army. The sentence still lies before the King 
awaiting his decision. It is to be regretted that he waited so long. 
A demand of that kind deserves not a moment’s consideration. One 
could make allowances for the revolutionists if ın hot blood they had 
thot those five officers dead. But frst to break the law, and then 

ompel the legal tribunals to condemn the accused for not breaking 
it vindicating it, is the me plus ultra of anarchism. Whatever other 
icessions the crown may consent to accord that demand ought’ to 
eive, nay, ought at once to have received, a stern refusal. 
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THE PREMIER'S VERSION OF RECENT EVENTS. 


In fairness to the Premier, M. Mavromichalis, whom I know to. be 
a thoroughly disinterested patriot, and who has just given me his own 


version of what took place, I ought to say that the pressure which 


events brought to bear upon him was overwhelming. He knew, for 
instance, that the troops in the provinces were about to leave the 


. barracks and march upon Athens. He knew that if he declined’ to 


sign the protocol accepting the terms of' the League, they would 
advance against the capital and with them all the elements of disorder 
in the cities and towns. He knew that he could not withstand the 
onslaught, for having no army behind him, he was helpless. He was 
also aware that if he declined to form a Cabinet the King would 


' stand alone without the screen afforded him by Constitution. In a 


word he had to choose between two grave evils, and he avoided the 
greater of the two. That is his defence. f 

He finds, further, that the revolution. was matured by the injudicious 
action and inaction of his predecessor in the premiership, M. Rhallis, 
who, when the military conspiracy was in its early stage, belittled its 


significance, and assured the King that he would know how to trample 


' it out when the critical moment arrived. But when the outburst came 


M. Rhallis threw up the sponge in despair and took his departure. 


’ Justice demands that these two versions should stand side by side. 


THE NEW CABINET OF M. MAVROMICHALIS AND 
ITS PROGRAMME. 


Since then the Parliament has assembled, and the new Government 
has brought in three Bills dealing with army reform, and the Finance 
Minister’s expedients for raising the money neoessary—ten million 
drachmas“*—to cover the deficit and ten millions for the work of 
reorganisation. Possibly the three Bills, abolishing the post of 
commander-in-chief, disqualifying the royal princes from serving in 
the army, and doing away with the general staff corps, may pass 
without essential change. Possibly, I cannot say more. The financial 
proposals, which rely on retrenchment for ten million drachmgs and 
on supplementary taxation for the other ten millions, may encounter 
opposition. 

I have had long talks with the principal politicians and party 


_ leaders in Athens respecting the prospects of the Bill, and I may say 


that while I discerned no signs of parti pris I could not help noticing 
a degree of reserve which may at any moment harden to armourec 
opposition. Retrenchment is admitted to be desirable, but not at th 
expense of the necessaries of national existence. Now one of thes 
is the upkeep of existing rcads and the construction of new ones, f 


*A drachma is now worth a little less than a franc. 
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which the sum hitherto allotted was inadequate. The Finance 
Minister now proposes to cut down this sum still further. Another 
sacrifice which he asks permission to make is that of two courts of 
appeal, one in Corfu and the other in Larissa. And against this 
expedient the population of the Ionian Islands, as well as the people 
of Thessaly, will protest on grounds which to-day many deputies 
look upon as serious. The supplementary excise on tobacco, which 
is already heavily burdened, will also provoke opposition in the 
country and perhaps resistance in the Chamber. The income-tax, 
too, may, it is feared, inflict an amount of harm that would outweigh 
/ the advantages it can temporarily bestow. For the owners of landed 
. Property and salaried officials being exempted, it would fall mainly 
on the possessors of large fortunes. These beari possidentes are, for 
the most part, or indeed exclusively, men who have accumulated 
wealth in foreign countries and come to spend it in Greece. And if 
they had to pay a heavy tax in two countries on the same income, 

they might prefer to reside outside. 


THE REAL DANGER IS THE ANONYMOUS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


But to my mind the real danger is not indissolubly bound up with 
the fate of the Government’s Bills nor even with the destinies of the 
Government. It lies in the circumstance that Greece 1s now being 
dragged hither and thither by an irresponsible secret junta which, 
while animated by patriotic motives and characterised by selflessness, 
stands outside the law, recognises no authority, ignores traditions, 
violates the Constitution, and will not cry halt even before a palpable 
absurdity. A secret league, which orders the legal punishment of 
brave officers who dared to respect their oath and discharge their 
duties, may well prescribe a campaign against Turkey to-morrow. 
The one behest is not more absurd in its own sphere than the other. 

That Greece has long been suffering from an acute form of the 
malady that I would term constitutionalitis, is a thesis which nobody 
who knows the country would care to deny. At last something had 

to be done, and done speedily, to remedy the evil. The course taken, 
by the Cretan negotiations opened the eyes of the nation to the 
lamentable plight into which it had sunk. The protecting Powers 
had proved! evil counsellors, had ceased to protect, and Greece was” 
thrown upon her own resources. Under such conditions one would 

ave expected the frank establishment of a temporary military 
ictatorship, pending such permanent changes in the Constitution as 
ight seem called for. In this case there would have been no more 
culty about obtaining the co-operation of the Crown than there 
been under the auspices of the anonymous league. And, above 
there would have been no grotesque travesty of law. A Greek 
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“Mahmoud Shefket Pasha. would have achieved the feat. But instead 
- of the simplicity of some such mechamsm, we behold the intricacy of 
a secret society with a public figurehead putting heavy pressure upon 
- deputies, tribunals, officers, princes and the crown, with a programme 
which might have been realised almost without an illegal act, with 
methods which presuppose imminent public danger or provoke it, and 
with no end to their, advance, no finality to their acts. 


<THE INTERNATIONAL ‘ASPECT OF THE- CRISIS. 


os Only the aureole of a military victory could justify the action of 
- the Officers’ League. To throw away the chance of winning such a 
` triumph in the cause of their Cretan brethren must be an enormity 
‘in the eyes of the martial insurgents. The force of this crime must 
appear intensified a thousandfold by the alternative—the definitive 
abandonment of the island to Turkey. Mahmoud Shefket Pasha 
said to a journalist in Paris recently: “As for Crete, which will 
“probably become the subject of a conference, I hold that Turkey 
“ requires that island as a military point of support, and that we must 
“vindicate our right to the possession of Crete at all costs.” That 
view prevails in the Ottoman Empire. To the Greek military league 
it must be gall and wormwood. Some of the members argue that 
the Hellenic army may be unprepared, but that for a generation to 
come it will probably not have a more favourable opportunity of 
striking a blow.than to-day. f 
This argument may be fallacious. But it is held by influential 
officers who can act and move the army to act as they feel and think. 
That is one kind of electricity. The Turks are aware of all this, and 
_ I have excellent grounds for stating that they are resolved to take 
„measures to hinder it. ` And this is the other kind of electricity. In 
truth it would have been a blessing to Europe as well as to Greece if 
in October last year the Protecting Powers had connived at the 
annexation of Crete, or 1f M. Theotokis had disobeyed the Powers 
and incorporated the island. 


E. J. DILLON. 


THE LORDS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


a 


ORE than fifteen years have passed since Mr. Gladstone 
VV | addressed the House of Commons for the last time. His 
theme was the mutilation of the Parish Councils Bill by the House 
of Lords, his purpose to announce the reluctant acceptance by his 
Government of their amendments, and his words were these :— 


“ We are compelled to accompany the acceptance with the 
sorrowful declaration that the differences, not of a temporary or 
casual nature merely, but differences of conviction, differences of 
prepossession, differences of mental habit, and differences of 
fundamental tendency, between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, appear to have reached a development in the present 
year such as to create a state of things of which we are compelled 
to say that, in our judgment, it cannot continue . . . 


The 
issue which is raised between a deliberative assembly, elected by 
~ votes of more than 6,000,000 people, and a deliberative assembly 

occupied by many men of virtue, by many men of talent, of course 
with considerable diversities and varieties, is a controversy which, 
when once raised, must go forward to an issue.” 


His hearers, adds his biographer, did not know that they were 
listening to his last speech. Nor, we may add, did his party recognise 
that he was summoning it to a conflict which he was the last man 
to desire, which on a prior occasion he had been eager to avert, which 

_ only prolonged and: repeated experience had convinced him to be 
inevitable. Still less did they foresee that by declining that conflict 
they would sterilise Liberalism for years to come, and end by finding 
it forced upon them on different ground, and, indeed, at the very 
ntre and citadel of parliamentary institutions. , 
The modern history of the House of Lords begins with the year 
84, and coincides with that of the reactionary or anti-popular move- 
nt which has dominated the greater part of the subsequent quarter 
century. A constitution like ours, which is never fixed by 
ten laws, but grows from precedent to precedent, has many 
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advantages. It possesses an elasticity which enables it to, adapt itself 
to novel circumstances and to guide a nation through great social 
changes without breach of historic continuity. But these advantages, 
like most good’ things, have to be paid for, and the price in this 
instance is a double risk. On the one hand, the method of avoiding 
formal changes leaves many old institutions in existence, and allows 
them to retain powers which it is understood they will no longer use. 
To the “practical man” this seems quite as good as thew formal 
abolition, and much less, expensive in the attamment. Unfortunately 
the victory, so won does not always turn out to have been won once 
. for all. The time comes when the circumstances of the fight are 
forgotten. There is a shifting of the social forces on .which the 
effective powers of institutions depend. The ancient form suddenly . 
asserts itself and regains substance. It provides the legal, or at least 
the formally correct, weapon for a powerful social force,’and the fight 
has all to be fought over again. The power of the House of Lords 
revived in proportion as the constituencies became more democratic 
and as the social question came to the front. This double change 
produced a concentration of the great “ interests,” silenced the older 
feuds of Jand and “capital” which had facilitated the acceptance of 
Free Trade and the Factory Acts, and brought about that union of 
the propertied classes which has held: good and has on the whole 
dominated our public life since 1886. This powerful combination, 
able as it is to enlist almost the whole of the Press in its support, and 
having at its command the expensive machinery which modern 
political agitation entails, is-often able to control the constituencies | 
and secure a House of Commons to its liking. In that case it requires 
no help from the House of Lords, which is accordingly quiescent. 
_ Thus it is that for ten years of Unionist admmistration we almost 
forget that a second Chamber exists. But cases will occur, as in 
1906, when the constituencies break’ the bonds, they escape from 
control, and fill the House of Commons with men pledged to drastic 
measures of a popular character. In this case the House of Lords 
is at hand as a second line of defence. It occupies'a position of 
great advantage. It waits quietly while the House of Commons 
spends a session in the close examination of a Bill. Tts leaders watch 
the progress of the controversy in the House, on the platform, and 
m the Press. They note the result of bye- elections. They are able 
to gauge not so much whether the measure is sound or popular, but 
rather whether there is such an overwhelming force behind it as wil) 
sweep away any resjstance. , If not, they pronounce sentence. B 
doing so they gain a double advantage. They not only repel th 
particular attack, but they give to the electorate a new proof of t 
incapacity of a Liberal administration. They wear down the patie: 
of their assailants, and at the end send them back to their suppor’ 
a discredited body of leaders who have failed in their mission. 7 
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was the method of the ‘nineties, which Gladstone was among the 
first to grasp and against which he proclaimed war. Had his message 
been understood and his lead followed, subsequent history might 
have been different. It is at least certain that the present Admuni- 


stipulation. - eb ; 
But however much the Lords might cripple Liberal legislation 
there remained always, it was supposed, one department in which 
the House of Commons was Omnipotent, The raising and expendi- 
ture of public money was ın the hands of.the Commons alone. As 
to its time, amount, method, form, the provision of the national 
revenue was in the sole control of. the representative House. It was 
the free gift of the Commons to the King, and its appropriation to 
the King’s service was at the; unfettered discretion of the game 
authority. Here at least was solid constitutional ground.- The right 
of veto on legislation the Lords had always retained. True they 
had pressed it in this Parhament to a point which was making the 
Constitution unworkable, and called urgently for a revision which 
would restrict if it did not abolish their power. Still it could not be 
said that they were formally in the wrong. The right of legislative 
veto they had always possessed, and though, it was understood that 
there were hmits to its employment, these limits had never been 
accurately laid down. It had been left to the good sense of the 
peers themselves to interpret with impartiality their function as a 
revising Chamber, and though the interpretation had become impos- 
sible and the impartiality was a vanished illusion, it still could not be 
said that there was any definite rule of the Constitution which had 
been openly destroyed. F inance, meanwhile, it was held, stood on 
a perfectly different footing from ordinary legislation. The undivided 
authority of the Commons in this department was the very heart of 
+ the Constitution. It was the point on which the controversies of the 

seventeenth century had turned, and though these controversies were 
mainly waged between King and Commons, incidentally any claim 
which the Lords had made to curb or meddle in the matter had 
been summarily extinguished. The resolutions of 1671 and 1678 
had affirmed the rights of the Commons in unmistakable terms, and 
had received from the Lords, not indeed formal assent, but the more 
ractical acknowledgment of tacit and continued acquiescence. 
Rinally, when an attempt was made in 1860 to challenge the power 
the Commons, the matter was settled once and for all by the 
lusion of all the financial provisions of the year in a single Bill: 
nich the peers could not amend. That they should reject it was a 
itingency which it was needless to discuss. As well examine the 
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theoretical right of the Crown to refuse its consent to Bills påssed `o 
by both Houses. 

“But here emerges the second peril of an unwritten Constitution. 

It works well as long as, on the whole, men are loyally: desirous to 
work it. The test of their loyalty is that all parties will- take what 

it brings them without questioning its fundamental principles, that 
points of form and points of principle are clearly differentiated, that 
the distinction 1s commonly understood and generally admitted, and 
that no party, whatever its immediate interest, will seek so to strain 


`- forms as to destroy the spirit of the Constitution. In this sense men 


of all shades of democratic opinion have in fact accepted the veto 
of the Lords on legislation. They have, indeed, been forced: to 
recognise that the existence of the veto has produced an impasse, 
and that some amendment of the Constitution is accordingly rendered 


_ necessary. But hardly anyone has suggested, and certainly no 


A 


` fettering limits of a written Constitution. 


responsible statesman has entertained the suggestion, that such 
amendment should be sought by any but constitutional. means. It 
was to be secured by a Bill passed in a regular manner by the Lords 
and Commons themselves with the assent of the Crown. The pro- 
cedure announced in the case of the Finance Bill is totally different. 
The proposal is that the Lords should change the Constitution by 
‘bringing into use a power which has long been recognised as a mere 
form, and which for its present suggested purpose, the disruption of 
the entire financial proposals of the year, has never been exercised 
in history. I need not here argue the constitutional question in any 
detail. Its presentment is best left to experts in constitutional law 
and history. It is sufficient to say that, if there has been misunder- 
standing on this point, the central point of our parliamentary system, 

then there is no constitutional principle that remains safe. The day 
of unwritten Constitutions is over. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion in which something more definite is necessary than an under- 
standing, a custom, or a tradition. We must replace the teaching of 
history by written law, and accept the security along with the 















It is urged, of course, that the case is exceptional. There is, we 
are to believe, a question of tacking. The Lords are to base their 
action on the ground that valuation for purposes of taxation stands 4 
on a different footing from taxation itself. Even the authority 
of Mr. Gladstone is adduced in this connection, and Lord Curzon 
and others make play with a passage in which he admitte 


Upper House in view of the possibility that they might some d 
have to deal with financial measures in which extraneous ma 
might be illegitimately included. The speech referred to was, O 
enough, itself concerned in the main with a defence of the sp 
against the very same charge. The Bill for the repeal of the 
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duty had been thrown out in the previous year by the.Lords. Their 
action had been recognised as an intrusion on the sphere of the 
Commons, and had been met by resolutions affirming the undivided 
authority of the popular House in the sphere of finance. The prac- 
tical assertion of their authority was the inclusion in the following 
year of the proposed repeal, together with all the financial measures 
of the year, in a single Finance Bill. By this method the assent of . 
the Lords to the cheapening of paper—and incidentally to the 
development of the cheap Press which is now the main bulwark of 
their power—was compelled. But for using this method of compul- 
sion Mr. Gladstone was subject to the criticism that he was in effect 
tacking a proposal which had ulterior objects—objects so dangerous 
as the multiplication of books, the spread of education, and the 
bringing of newspapers within reach of the million—on to measures 
of purely financial scope. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was a successful 
refutation of this charge. He showed by an overwhelming array of 
precedent that every sort of financial operation had been ‘ncluded 
in single measures by previous Governments, and had never been 
challenged by the Lords on this ground, even in the days when the 
“tacking” controversy was at its hottest. We may imagine the 
scorn with which he would have dismissed the argument which 
pretends to find valuation irrelevant to the taxation of values, which 
would debar the Commons from laying the foundations of future 
revenue, and reject the land clauses on the ground that they contain 
the promise and potency of valuable social results in addition to the 
revenue which they will secure.* 

Broader ground is taken by defenders of rejection when they con- 
tend that its true object is merely to refer the matter to the decision 
of the people. The Lords, we are to believe, are the only true 
democrats. They are the trustees of the popular will as against the 
people’s representatives. They are for converting the Government 
of the United Kingdom from a representative to a direct popular 
system. It is true that their methods are of somewhat fitful applica- 
tion. Indeed, as long as a Unionist Government happens to be in 
power they appear perfectly contented with the representative prin- 
ciple. They are quite prepared to recognise in a Unionist Education 
Bill or a, Unionist Licensing Bill the true and uncorrupted word of 
the people, and this though a large number of the people and a good 






imance Bill, and so carried Yet the object of the repeal was, ofcourse, not 
ancial—far from raising revenue it was surrendering a source of revenue—but 
cial. The motive of the licence duties, on the other hand, is primarily financial. 


` 
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many of those who help to send the Unionists to Parliament may 
very audibly protest. But as soon as a Liberal Government comes 
into being and Liberal measures find their way into the sacred portals 
quite another situation occurs. It is tıme now for the trustees to 
awake to their sacred duty. Their ardour for direct democracy 
slumbers no more. They arise_in their tens, and, if the occasion be 
a great one, even in their hundreds, and forbid the Bill to pass until 
direct evidence of popular support be forthcoming. Now there is 
‘something to be said in general terms for the submission of contested 
measures of high importance to the final arbitrament of a direct 
popular vote. But what the House of Lords choose to ignore is the 
elementary fact that in dur Constitution no machinery at present 
exists for any such purpose. Our system is not a system of direct 
. Popular government. A general election is in substance a vote of 
confidence or of no confidence in one of the great parties and its 
leaders. As everyone knows, a score of questions are raised at every 
such contest, and it is impossible to say with mathematical certainty 
that on any one of these questions, taken by itself, there would have 
been a clear and decided majority one way or the other. For this 
reason the test of the “mandate” is inevitably vague, indirect 
and unsatisfactory in a system like ours. The vote given by the 
` people is a vote of confidence in certain men, whose programme is 
before them as a whole, and if these men are then systematically 
prevented from carrying out their programme because it has not 
been submitted item by item to popular approval, the system has 
broken down, and other methods of obtaining popular support 
become necessary. The Lords are destroymg more than they know 


- , in bringing our representative methods to nought. If their conten- 


tion be accepted at its face value it leads to the consequence that a 
general election must be held not only every year, but upon every 
first-class measure, while for second- and third-rate measures it is 
impossible to see how any provision can be made at al. The Lords 
are to have the power to stop legislation at any point where they 
please until this power has been submitted free from entangling 
issues—as though this were possible—to a direct popular vote. For 
this purpose Parliament would have to be perpetually dissolved, the 
tenure of power by Governments would be reduced to one session, 
and the political world would be in constant ferment. Of course, no 
such result is seriously contemplated. What is contemplated is that 
Liberal government may be made impossible by the perpetual 
‘ frustration of its efforts, and the interests of liquor and land may be 
confirmed in permanent enjoyment of power. 

It must be added that in relation to the present controversy th 
idea of a direct popular vote is altogether out of place. The intro 
` duction of a referendum into our system as the ultimate solution o 
the constitutional difficulty has been advocated by the present write 
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in this REVIEW, and has found favour with some other students of 
democracy, who see the desirability of disentangling the complicated 
issues which at present perplex the voter. But I doubt if any of 
those who have argued for the principle of a referendum have 
suggested its application to finance. They recognise that the key- 
stone of our Constitution is the interdependence of the executive 
power with the power of the purse. The House of Commons gained 
the control of the éxecutive because it held the purse-strings, and to 
part with the power of the purse is to part with the control of the 
administration. The results of such disruption are such as none can 
foresee. But the strong probability is that, even if the change were 
made in the sincere desire to strengthen the element of popular 
control—which 1s the direct opposite of the true motive—the effect 
would be widely different. It would be seen rather in a paralysed 
executive, a dissipation of ministerial responsibility, and a distraction 
of the forces which, however incompletely, tend at present to give 
some substance of meaning to the conception of a popular wil. Each 
year’s Budget has to be thought out as a whole in relation to the 
needs of the year. It governs administration. It is the focal point 
to which all departmental plans have to be deferred and by which 
they are brought into mutual relation. Though worked out in detail 
by one department under the authority of one Minister, it embodies 
in a sense which does not necessarily apply to any other measure, 
the mind of the Cabinet as a whole. It secures the control of the 
departments and their final submission to the authority of.the Prime 
Minister and the collective decision of the Cabinet. It secures in 
turn the dependence of the Cabinet on the House of Commons. As 
it is integral to the entire policy of the Government, so it has in its 
final shape to be accepted or rejected as a whole. Income and 
expenditure must balance, and the necessity of any proposed tax is 
relative to the whole financial scheme, just as the whole financial 
scheme in turn is relative to the entirety of policy domestic and 
foreign. To appeal from the Government to the people on portions 
of such a scheme is to introduce an unnatural and unworkable 
division. The appeal on this side is on Governmental policy as a 
whole, and takes the form of a vote of confidence or no confidence in 
the Government of the day. This is in fact the system with which we 
have all become familiar, and so far as finance and administration are 
concerned there is no reason for departing from it. 

It must be added that, while the arguments against a referendum , 
on financial matters are very strong, the reasons which might be 
adduced in its favour are much weaker than those which apply to 
rdinary legislation. Financial measures are, on the whole, more 
dily reversible than others. Every year sees some change, small 
r great, in the fiscal system, some tax imposed or remitted, diminished 
r increased. At every general election, therefore, it is open to the 
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people, if a majority of them desire it, to secure a reversal of fiscal 
policy in any particular, provided always that they can find a respon- 
sible body of men who will undertake the government of the country 

- on the basis that they require. With legislation the case is different. 
An Act once passed is intended to be permanent, and is as a rule 

difficult to reverse. In some cases, as, for example, in statutes con- 

stituting a subordmate Parliament, repeal is substantially impossible. 

Hence notwithstanding borderland cases, which are partly financial 

and partly legislative, in the main the matter of legislation and the 

matter of finance stand on a different footing, and this difference has 

in practice been drawn in our constitutional history. It is reflected in the 
undivided authority which the House of Commons has so long enjoyed 

in the one sphere as contrasted with its incomplete control in the 

other. We have long enjoyed single Chamber government in finance, 

and we shall maintain it. Hence if we assume that the final decision 

of the Lords will be for rejection, which is of course what Lord 

Lansdowne’s amendment in substance involves, we may be quite 

sure that the Liberal Government will not for a moment entertain 

the suggestion that they may-rightfully demand the submission of 

the Finance Bill to a popular vote. They will then take their stand, 

to begin with, on the undoubted privilege of the House of Commons 

and refuse to consider any amendment or any proposal for the division 
of the Bil. They will agree to no interim arrangement which would 

allow certain of the taxes voted to be collected and not others. They 

will let the country see clearly the consequences of any interference 

“with the undoubted rights of the representative House. What methods 
they may resort to in the first instance to assert their traditional and 

just supremacy I do not for the moment enquire. Steps must, of 

course, be taken to carry on. the Government until the result of the 

general election is known, and in taking such steps the Government 

will doubtless be careful to maintain the traditional rights of the 

House of Commons. The validity and scope of the resolutions by which 
taxes are levied in anticipation of the Finance Act of each year will 

have to be carefully examined, and consideration will be given to 

the question how far they may be utilised to bring the country 

through the period of chaos into which the Lords threaten to plunge 

it. There is, however, one way known to the Constitution of over- 

coming the resistance of the Upper House on which a word must be 

said. The last great conflict was settled by the definite consent of 

the King, given in writing to the Prime Minister of the day, to the 

creation of a sufficient number of peers to secure a ministerial 

majority. A stage will probably arise in the course of the present 

conflict when that method will again become necessary. But prob 

‘ably all will agree that five hundred new creations could. be contem 
plated for one purpose, and for one purpose only. It is a thmg whict 

could only be done once, and, if done at all, it must be to secure : 

result which would be final and complete. Now to secure the assem 
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of the Lords to the present Budget is to settle nothing. It is to bring 
the constitutional question back to the point where it stood at the end 
of last year when the possibility of interference with the Budget was 
not yet on the political horizon. It is to leave the question of legis- 
lation untouched. But the question of legislation cannot remain 
untouched. After the experience of this Parliament no Liberal 
Government can again take office without reasonable security that 
they will be able to fulfil their legislative pledge. That is to say, 
they cannot take office without means of overriding at need the veto 
of the Lords. Of the method by which the veto is to be treated 
and of the alternative that is to be put in its place it is not necessary 
here to speak in detail. In my own view the formal veto on finance 
should be formally cancelled, while as to legislation I believe that the 
ultimate solution will be found in the combined policy of reforming 
the second Chamber by the elimination of the hereditary principle 
and providing for the submission of those measures in which insuper- 
able conflict remains to a referendum. Be this as it may, it is 
generally agreed that the first step is the abolition of the absolute 
power of veto on legislation, and for this purpose a Bill will be 
necessary to which the consent of the Lords will be required. To 
secure the passage of such a Bull, and of such a Bill only, the whole- 
sale creation of new peers would be justified.* Such a creation will 
in practice never be necessary. The peers will not wish their social 
prestige to be cheapened at the same moment and by the same act 
which deprives them of political power. It will suffice, in accordance 
with the precedent of 1832, that Ministers should have the power 
and that their determination to use it at need should be fully 
appreciated. For this single purpose the thing can be done, because, 
their purpose once achieved, it will never have to be done again. 


Now the abolition of the absolute veto lies before Liberals as their. 


next duty. Till it is accomplished it is futile for the leaders of the 

patty to go to the country preaching social reform, temperance 
reform, land reform. The way to all these reforms lies through the 
destruction of the veto. Even if at the striking of the twelfth hour 
the Lords were to decide to pass the Finance Bill we can hardly 
imagine the House of Commons returning calmly to work in February 
with the larger question unsolved. Suppose the greater part of next 
session to be given, as promised, to Welsh Disestablishment. Who 
is to be the gainer? Certainly not the Welsh, who want not a series 
f debates and an abortive Bill, but ari Act inscribed in the Statute 
ook to give them practical relief from an anachronism. Suppose, 
in, that a great part of the session is given to Poor Law, to 
nemployment Insurance, to Development, Afforestation, and the 













There would, however, from the Liberal point of view be no objection to the 
tion of Peers before dissolution in order to carry the Budget, provided it were 
ompanied by a specific pledge that the first measure of the new Parliament, to 
immediately elected, should be a Bill for the settlement of the entire constitu- 
mal question on democratic lines. 
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like. The Lords, it is true, are more cautious in dealing with 
measures of this kind; but who is to say? If anything touches, or 
if they think that it touches, their land or their privileges, they will 
` go to the full length of resistance. In dealing with an irresponsible 
body no one can predict, and if they feel themselves constrained to pass 
this Budget we shall have to allow for the effect not merely on the 
judgment but on the emotions of those rarer visitants to Westminster 
who hold the numerical preponderance of power. In a word, 
Liberalism requires, and ought to obtain, a free hand before resuming 
the work of legislation. Before the Budget was heard of the con- 
.troversy between the Houses had reached an acute pitch. It is the 
controversy on which, whatever had happened, the next election must 
have turned. To let it rest now and go back to the ordinary round 
` of Parliament as though it had not been would seem psychologically 
most difficult. It could be done only at the cost of a loss of 
momentum, which would probably have a fatal effect on the final 
struggle. The question is general. It affects the whole power of 
Lords and Commons in legislation and finance. It is clearly and 
vividly in the mind of the country, and before it has begun to fade 
should be pressed to a settlement by an early election, in which the 
veto of the Lords would be the central and the dominating issue. 

. Thus, though the Government cannot accept the challenge of the 
Lords to refer the Budget to the judgment of the people, though a 
referendum in this form would destroy the position of the House of 
Commons, there are strong, independent reasons for a January elec- 
tion. Only that election will be held not on the Budget, but on the 

. position of the House of Lords in the Constitution. It is said that 
the position of the democratic parties for this purpose is unfortunate. ~ 
The very magnitude of their present majority is against them. The 
Government must reckon on losing a large number of seats, and 
such a result is not favourable to Ministers demanding a great con- 
stitutional change. This would be true if the verdict were asked oa 
anything but the specific question of the Constitution. Let the 
Government put the question as clearly and simply as they can. Is 
it the desire of the constituencies that the present absolute veto of 
the Lords im legislation should be retained and their formal veto on 
finance be converted into something substantial? If the ayes have 
it there is nothing for a democratic party to do but to retire from 
power and seek to educate the people in the principles of self- 
‘government If, on the other hand, Ministers obtain a majority, o 
whatever size, it will be a clear answer on the specific issue, and wil 
be entitled to respect as such. They will represent their position t 
the King, and will make it clear that they cannot resume off 
without the requisite guarantee. On the Conservative side t 
assumption perhaps is that if the majority is small enough, if, 
short, it is not sufficient to make the Government mdependent 
the Irish vote, the King will hesitate to sanction a constitution 
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change. How this may be we cannot say. But in’ that event once 
more the duty of the Liberal leaders is sufficiently clear. They 
cannot hold office on such conditions, and they will have to leave it 
to the opposite party to carry on affairs. For them there cdn be no 
reconciliation of place with honour until the people of this country 
have made up their minds to govern themselves. But there seems 
no sufficient reason to take so gloomy a view. The country has 
been seriously moved bythe spectacle of the state of mind engendered 
among those who have large possessions. It is not, if signs and 
tokens are to be trusted, by any means in the mind to acquiesce in 
the pretensions of wealth and hereditary rank to resist taxation or 
to dominate the fate of the million. ‘It sees in the Budget the 
promise of large social reforms which would arrest the processes of 
deterioration of which it is becoming uneasily conscious; and even 
if the Budget be after all passed in the usual way the effect of the 
reckless agitation against it will not speedily die away. Nor is there 
ground for thinking that a Sovereign who has shown his complete 
understanding of the principles of the Constitution will adopt the 
separatist view, which comes so naturally to the Unionist mind, of 
weighting the votes of members according to the purity of their 
“Anglo-Saxon” blood. He will understand the ‘meaning of a majority 
against the veto as well as anyone among his subjects, and he will 
have a better appreciation than most of them of the consequences 
of excluding one of the two great parties from office. But even if we 
face the worst, what is it for the progressive parties but the prospect 
of a fight, not for one reform or another, but for the key to them all, 
the fight to which Gladstone summoned his party fifteen years ago, 
and the postponement of which has been the cause of all that loss of 
power which has since befallen Liberalism and Labour. The veto 
has frustrated the major part of the work, educational and legislative, 
which Liberals have done from the inception ‘of the Home Rule 
controversy to the present day. The difficulty has been to turn the 
minds of social reformers from the direct practical objects which 
engaged their energies to the destruction of the obstacle which 
confronted them all. This year the Lords and their friends would 
seem to have done the work for us. They are by their pretensions 
concentrating popular indignation on themselves, and if in the end 
they throw out the Budget we can only say, “Quod optanti divum 
“ promittere nemo auderet volvenda dies, en! attulit ultro.” No one 
ould have hoped for such a blunder, and till it has actually been 
mmitted we must lay our plans without reckoning upon it as an 
sset. The Lords may help us or not, but the key to progressive 
litics is the concentration of all democratic forces against the veto 
the condition of every forward step in progress. The first battle 
y be lost, but the controversy, once joined, “must go forward to 
an issue,” which can neither be doubtful nor long delayed. 


i 
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BELGIUM AND THE REFORMS 
ON THE CONGO. 


T this moment, when there is in England a movement for the 
defence of the natives of the Congo which recalls in extent 
the humanitarian campaigns of former days against slavery and the 
slave trade, it may be interesting to give the point of view of a 
Belgian who is in pursuit of the same object, who has for ten years 
unceasingly denounced the abuses and the crimes of the Leopoldian 
régime, and who thinks that Belgium owes it to herself and to her 
international good name without delay to put an end to the system 
which is most deservedly. provoking the reprobation of the civilised 
world. 

When I went for the first time to the Congo in the summer of 
1908, the Belgian Parliament had just decided on annexation. The 
independent State had ceased to exist; the new régime had not 
begun ; and, profiting by the interregnum, I was able to take account 
of the true situation better, perhaps, than I could have done at any 
ather time. The agents were not afraid to speak; the official books 
were open to me; the matives—I had a good interpreter—came with 
every confidence to tell me their troubles and their complaints. 

On the river, however, at stations such as Irebu, Coquilhatville, or 
Lisala, these complaints were neither very numerous nor very acute ; 
they referred generally to the heaviness of the taxes in food—fish or 
kwanga—and to the difficulty the taxpayers experienced in procuring 


© coin 


But it was quite another thing when we penetrated into the rubber 
forest, and for fifteen days traversed on foot the district of the 
Mongala, which has been made so notorious by the atrocities of tk 
Société Anversoise. It is well known that, following on the discover 
of these atrocities, the Congo State, in order to satisfy, or to appear ‘ 
satisfy, public opinion, declared the Société Anversoise to be depri 
of its powers of exploitation, and itself undertook the collection 
rubber in the district, whilst agreeing to deliver it at four francs 
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kilogramme to the contracting Society, who sold it in the Antwerp 
market at eight or nine. This new régime, however, only slightly 
improved the situation. The abuses and exactions continued. Lieu- 
tenant A, a Belgian officer, who had been put at the head of the zone, 
made it produce sixty tons of rubber a month for two years; but the 
illegalities he committed in achieving this result caused the Protestant 
missionaries of Upoto to lodge a complaint against him in the courts, 
and in 1908 the tribunal of Mobeka pronounced judgment against 
him by default, which wound up with the following extraordinary 
qualification :— 


“The prisoner, having committed, or caused to be committed, 
more than 60 assassinations, should be condemned to death, but as 
long residence amongst the natives must have deprived him of 
all sentiments of humanity (1!) it would be fair to give him the 
benefit of extenuating circumstances and to inflict only twelve 
years’ penal servitude.” 


The American Consul, Mr. Smith, in his journey through this region 
of the Mongala in 1907, stated that the natives were obliged to 
remain fifteen or twenty days per month in the forest to be able to 
provide the quantities of rubber demanded of them. As a result of 
his report the taxes were reduced, first by one-half and then by two- 
thirds ; instead of going into the forest every month the men liable to 
labour did not have to go oftener than once in two months, and then 
once in three. But,in spite of these extenuations, which, indeed, 
were partly counteracted by the increasing rarity of the available 
vines, the repugnance of the blacks to the rubber work was only accen- 
tuated, and I can still hear the young chief, his head dressed with 
red parrot’s feathers, saying to us, at the time of our journey to 
N’Gali, with the vigorous approval of his men: 

“Boula Matari (the State) may ask everything of us that it will, 
“food, carriers, men to make roads, but we refuse to go again into the 
“forest to make rubber.” 

And that this aversion of the natives to go on journeys for rubber 
was a quite general phenomenon, both in the Abir and the Equatorial 
district and in the Mongala, was finally confirmed by the concurring 
testimonies of the officials whom I had occasion to meet. All, in fact, 
declared that, in consequence of the exhaustion of the forests, of the 
relaxation of pressure, and of the refusal of the natives to work for 
a contemptible wage, it was inevitable that the output of rubber 
ust fail to an enormous extent. l 
I was able also to verify to what degree these predictions were 
ell founded when I returned to the Congo this year in order to plead 
the case of the Kasai Company against the Rev. Messrs. Sheppard 
‘nd Morrison at Leopoldville. From 1907 to 1908 the export of 
rubber from the Congo—including the French Congo—had already 
fallen in value from 43,982,748 francs to 30,779,500 francs, a decrease 
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of nearly fifteen millions. In 1909 the fall has certainly been still 
greater, and when we were visiting the railway depdts at Matadi, 
through which all the products of the Upper Congo necessarily pass, 
our guide said to us: “There 1s still a good deal of rubber coming 
“in from the French Congo, and also the production of the Kasai, 
“which to-day represents 35 per cent. of the whole, shows no tendency 
“to diminish; but the other districts yield less and less, and every- 
“thing leads one to foresee that next year the deficit will simply be 
“emphasised. In fact, the natives are not working any more, because 
“on the one hand they are less terrorised, and on the other they are 
“still not stimulated to work by sufficient remuneration.” 

So that, even apart from all considerations of humanity and senti- 
ment, the system of forced: labour for rubber was doomed to dis- 
appear, for the same reason as slavery in other countries: because 
it did not pay any more; because, from an economic point of view, 
it yielded decidedly inferior results to those which, after a longer or 
shorter period of transition, may be expected from free trade. 

This does not seem, however, to have been from the first the 


‘conviction of M. Jules Renkin, the first ‘Belgian Minister for the 


Colonies. When he returned to Belgium, after three months spent 
on the Congo, visiting the river stations and the Kasai, interrogating 
‘officials, native chiefs, Missionaries, but without leaving his boat— 
without going into the interior, one might have believed that nothing 
had essentially been changed from the Leopoldian régime. His first 
interviews announced his intention of “continuing the work of the 
“King,” and.in the speech which he made to the Cercle Africain 
d Anvers a very unfortunate phrase: “The question of territories 
“does not exist,” succeeded in producing an impression much to be 
deplored, both in Belgium and abroad. 

But no doubt the reception given to this speech, the emphatic action 


‘ which it produced in the movement of the Congo Reform Association, 


and especially the somewhat unexpected change which took place in 
the meantime in the disposition of Germany, led the Minister to 
alter his tactics. It is known, in fact, that, following on the dispute 
as to the frontiers at Lake Kivu, the German Government appears 
to have developed the liveliest interest in the sufferings of the natives 
on the Congo, and must have given the Belgian Government to 
understand that they must not rely on their resisting, to the same 
extent as in the past, the demands of England and the United States. 

Under these conditions it has become much more difficult not te 
give way to the demand, and this probably explains the differenc 
in tone of M. Renkin’s speech when he entered the Congo and the 
declaratiobs contained in his Budget Bill for 1910. We know thi 
document by the résumés which the daily papers have given of * 
I will confine myself, then, to a brief analysis. 

` The programme of the Belgian Congo Budget for the period 1g1c 
inaugurates—or, more correctly, announces the intention to inaugu- 
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tate—a very different economic policy from that which has been 
cared on since 1892, to the great musery of the native populations, 
by the sovereign of the independent Congo State. 

The Colonial Government, indeed, maintains the principle of 
ownership over vacant territories, and no one, says the programme, 
can contradict it, because this priciple is sanctioned by the legisla- 
tion of all the other colonies. But henceforward, instead of itself 
harvesting the natural products of its domain, the Government will 
gradually abandon the collection of the products, which are principally - 
rubber and gum, to private initiative. As to the application of these 
new regulations in all the districts where the exploitation of the 
domain has been abandoned, the natives will have the night to collect 
the natural products of the soil and sell them to individuals; lands 
will be sold to individuals for the establishment of warehouses where 
traffic in all the products can be carried on. The 5,000 francs licence 
created by the decree of February 1st, 1898, will be suppressed, and 
a moderate fixed contribution per kilogramme collected will bé sub- 
stituted. 

The application of the new economic régime will induce a profound 
modification in the fiscal legislation. The present tax is collected 
in money, in food, or in products. The diffusion of coin and the 
extension of commerce will allow of a decision that in principle the 
tax shall be collected in money, with the reserve that the necessary 
measures shall be taken im certam cases for the tranquillity and 
welfare of the populations. 

It will be seen that nothing short of a complete transformation of 
the old Leopoldian régime is contemplated. But this transformation 
the Belgian Government proposes to effect only gradually, limiting 
it to the domain of the State only. 

To begin with, it is proposed to carry out the reorganisation in 
three stages: (1) From July ist, 1910, in the districts of the Lower 
Congo, Stanley Pool, Kwango, Katanga, Ubangi, Aruwimi, and the 
Oriental Province, etc. (2) From July rst, 1911, in the districts of 
Lake Leopold II. and of the Equator, which before the annexation 
were the Domaine de la Couronne, and to-day form part of the 
- Domain called National. (3) From July rst, 1912, in the rest of the 
territory, and especially in the Welle. 

On the other hand, the reorganisation proposals apply only to the 
State domain, and not to the territories conceded to particular com- 
ies, such as the Abir, the Anversoise, the S.A.B., the Great Lakes 
ailway Company, etc. With regard to these the Government con- 
es itself to the remark that, whilst respecting the rights acquired, 
it will ultimately examine whether there is not occasion to make 
esh arrangements by agreement with the persons interested.” 
ch are M. Renkin’s proposals. They have been well received 

y by Belgian public opinion, and it seems that in England 
publication has not failed to produce a certain unbending. 
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I will examine them briefly in order to.discover how far they tead 
to satisfy those who, both m Belgium and abroad, have made it their 
ultimate object to procure the complete subversion of the Leopoldian 
system. 

Now, as Mr. E. D. Morel has many times pointed out, this system 

.is characterised by three essential facts: (1) On the pretext of appro- 
priating vacant territory, the State, creating a presumption of owner- 
ship in favour of itself, takes possession of all the lands not occupied 
by villages ‘or indispensable to the tillage of the natives. Notably it 
incorporates ın its domain the greater part of the forests, and exploits 
them for its own profit, either directly or through the medium of 
capitalist companies, of which ıt owns half the shares. (2) In virtue 
of this principle of proprietorship, the State, or the vassal companies ` 
of the State, confiscate the natural products of the soil, especially 
the rubber and the gum, paying the natives who collect it nothing ' 
‘but the wages of their labour, reduced to a quite contemptible rate, 
and paid in over-valued merchandise. (3) These wages being insufh- 
cient to encourage the natives to free labour, they are forced to work, 
either by dirett.means—on the pretext of a tax in goods—or by 
indirect and illegal means: the taking of hostages, arbitrary arrest, 
cruelty or ill-usage. : 

Appropriation of land, confiscation of the natural products of the 
soil, forced labour—such are the distinctive characteristics of the 

_ system introduced by Leopold II. into the Congo. 

Restitution of the land to the natives, the right to reap the natural 
products of the soil, freedom of labour and trade—such are, on the 
contrary, the desiderata of the Congo Reform Association and of those 
who are pursuing the same object in Belgium. I will consider now 
whether the proposals of the Government respond to these desiderata. 

In the first place, with regard to the appropriation of land, 
M. Renkin’s programme, taking up the argument which was used 
formerly by the Independent Congo State, affirms that the conferring 
of the ownership of vacant territories on the State is judicially 
unassailable, and is one of the conditions of order and progress. 
The principle of the ownership of vacant territories is sanctioned 
by all the legislations of the Congo Basin, the subject of the , 
conventions. It is in accordance with universal right. : 

Against these affirmations of principle I have no objection to 
make. 

If by the State is meant the Colonial Government in so far a 
it represents the native communities; if also it deals with real 
vacant lands, and not lands in which the villages or the tn 
have either individual or collective rights, I should be the first 
assert the principle of ownership. 

But this is not what the old Congo State meant by the expre 
“vacant territories.” For it the vacant territories were the \ 
territory, with the exception of the sites of the villages, the culti 
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areas and the lands specially assigned to the natives. The presump- 
tion was against the latter and in favour of the State, and it is 
precisely that presumption which has served as the foundation of 
the whole Leopoldian system. 

Now the programme does not say that the Belgian Government 
proposes to break away from this improper interpretation of the 
idea of vacant territories. In this respect it remains vague and 
disquieting. It confines itself to commonplace generalities as to 
“respecting the rights of the natives,” and as these protestations of 
respect are already to be found in the handwriting of the Secretaries 

. General of the Independent State, there is no sufficient reason to 
think that since the resumption they have taken on another meaning. 

What ought to be done, in my opinion, instead of assuming that 
all the territory belongs to the State, is to go on to assign land to 
the natives, to assume on the contrary that all the territory belongs 
to the natives and to their communities, and then to hand over the 
land—the really vacant land—to the State. 

Concerning the products of the Domain the declarations of the 
programme are much more satisfactory, and we greet them with 
genuine enthusiasm as the victory of one of the essential principles 
that we have always fought for. 

Henceforward then, in those portions of the Domain: in which 
commercial freedom reigns, the natives will have the right to gather 
the local products and sell them to individuals, who will be allowed 
to establish warehouses. 

This is perfect, and from the point of view of principle we have 
gained our cause. 

Only, for there is a drawback, the State must not be permitted, on 
the pretext of taxation, to take with one hand what it has giver up 
with the other, and if we admit of its deducting a “moderate toll” 
on the gathered rubber, it is on condition that this toll is really 
moderate, and does not, in fact, constitute an obstacle to free trade. 

On the other hand, the question will not fail to be asked why 
the new régime cannot be established from July Ist, 1910, in the 
Welle and the Domaine de la Couronne, as well as in the rest of 

-the territory? And ıt must be baid that from this point of view 

the Belgian Government gives only the vaguest explanations. 
Finally, and above all, if the right of the natives is recognised 
at least in principle in the territories now exploited under public 
dministration, the problem rests entirely with the territories con- 
ded to private companies. Now, everyone knows that it is 
recisely in those territories that the gravest abuses have arisen, 

d still prevail. 

t is true that the Minister speaks of ultimate arrangements with 

rivileged companies, and according to common report such 
ments would reduce several of these companies to a small 
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For example, with regard to the Abir and the Soczézé Anversotse, 
it is said that M. Renkin’s plan would be to suppress all force and ` 
to deliver to the privileged societies at the price of four francs the 
kilogramme, only the rubber which the natives are willing to bring 
in. As for the Kasai Company, which from the standpoint of 
production of rubber ıs by far the most important, the Government 
places its termtory in the zone of free trade: according to 
M. Renkin, in fact, although the right of collecting the natural 
products of the earth has been conceded to the Kasai Company, 
there has been no concession of an exclusive right, and there is 
consequently nothing to prevent other traders being authorised to 
establish themselves on its territory. It remains to be seen to 
what extent the Government will make use of this law, and will 
break the actual monopoly of this powerful society whose actions 
have been denounced in the Thesiger report. 

With regard to the abolition of forced labour, I must say the 
programme is not sufficiently clear. Certainly we have been 
promised the suppression of the tax in food;. the tax in principle 
is to be paid in money; the maximum legal rate of the tax is to 
be revised. But these declarations are accompanied by disquieting 
reservations. There is a remark about a temporary fiscal régime; 
it is said that whilst awaiting the complete application of the new 
régime the natives for want of money will have to be authorised 
to pay in goods; and with regard to the principle of a money-tax, 
“exceptions ” are foreseen, “demanded in certain cases by the well- 
“being and the tranquillity of the populations.” 

Now, although it would be difficult to deny that certain transitory 
measures may be necessary, these measures must not be a pretext 
for preserving for a further long period of time the system of 
forced labour; nor must the revision of the legal rate of the tax 
result in fixing the money-tax at such a figure that it would be 
heavier than a tax in kind; and in a general way it will be the 


- task of the Congo reformers, the missionaries and other persons on 


the spot, the Governments who have to watch over the observance 
of the Acts of Berlin and Brussels, to require the Belgian Govern- 
ment to break, finally, with the proceedings of the Independent 
State, and io force on all the consequences of the principles which 
the pressure of public opinion has at last obliged it to recognise. 
. To sum up, the measures announced by the Belgian Government 
give the partisans of Congo Reform some satisfaction ; and thougt 
they are incomplete they are none the less important. But, if 
may say so, the result obtained owes more to the force c 
circumstances, to the energy of Mr. E. D. Morel and the Con: 
Reform Association, and to the awakening. of the public conscie 
in Belgium itself, than to the diplomacy of the Foreign C 
What, indeed, strikes one in reading the correspondence or 
subject of the Congo which passed between the Belgian an 
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British Governments, is the extreme cleverness with which, from 
the first, the Belgian diplomatists defended a position which it was 
difficult to defend, and on the contrary the want of precision, the 
softness, the evasions of English diplomacy, giving everyone the 
impression that the Government only acted because a strong public 
opinion obliged it to act. 

So that it is, above all, to this public opinion that the natives of 
the Congo owe any amelioration of their unhappy fate; and I would 
proclaim on the housetops that if Morel had not devoted ten years 
of his hfe to their defence, if the missionaries and the English or 
American Consuls had not declared to the world the abuses of which 
they were victims, we should not be where we are, and we should 
not have obtained from the Belgian Government the concessions it 
has just made. 

- But, having rendered my homage, I cannot refrain from saying 
that the support given us in England and in the United States would 
be stil more efficacious, and our position in Belgium would be far 
better if, in these later times especially, things had not been said 
which could only produce a most unfortunate impression in our 
country. When one sees—to quote just one example—a writer 
universally known, like Sir ‘A. Conan Doyle, wind up one of the best 
pamphlets which has been written against the Congo régime with 
an unjust diatribe against the Belgians and a proposal to divide up 
the Congo between France and Germany, how can opinion in 
Belgium but be irritated and England credited with other motives 
than interest in the natives? 

For this reason I would say with a loud voice that we, a certain 
number of Belgians who entertain the liveliest sympathy with the 
leaders of the Congo Reform Association, have been, and shall remain, 
side by side with them in demanding the total abolition of the 
Leopoldian régime; we shall not cease to tell our fellow-countrymen 
that they must make sacrifices in order to repair an evil which they 
have wrongly too long tolerated; we shall raise no objection, quite 
the contrary, to the convening of a fresh international Conference 
to revise the Acts of Berlin and of Brussels, so far as the Congo 
asin, subject to these Acts, ts concerned; but if any attempt is 
ade to turn this Conference against Belgium alone, if everyone 
ilfully shuts his eyes to what is going on, for example, on the French 
ongo, and if there is any secret idea of bringing about a division 
the Congo amongst the Powers, the Belgians will be found united 
a protest against what, to their eyes, would be an unjustifiable 

ession. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF TOWN DEVELOPMENT. 


I. 


discussed in England. New measures of, perhaps, funda- 

mental importance have been asked for and proposed. In supporting 
these claims, the attention of the English people has been turned to 
certain powers existing in Germany and hitherto not known in 
England. These powers relate specially to the question of regulating 
the development of towns by public authority. I shall try to say a 
few words on some of these problems, comparing the different 
conditions in England and Germany. 

The basis of modern town development, as well as its results, 
is totally different in England and in Germany. In England the 
public early became aware of the ‘unsatisfactory and injurious state 
of things which came about during the industrial evolution of the 
nineteenth century. A Parliamentary Commission was appointed ; 
the Housing Act of 1851 was passed; other Acts followed; and 
legislation went on to the Housing of the Working Classes Act and its 
‘numerous supplements. The word by which England was guided 
was “Hygiene”; it was thought that certain requirements of public 
health must be forced upon the builder, and that thereby, mainly, a 
satisfactory development of town building might be arrived at. Bu 
the cutting up of the sites, and the distribution of streets and ro 
were left to individual enterprise, and, generally speaking, no powe 
existed to plan the town and lay out its streets and extension 1 
accordance with a public plan.” á 

In Germany—not to speak of other institutions of no 
importance in town building—the public authority watches over 


P ROBLEMS of town development are now being eagerly 




















* By “town planning” is meant the drawing up of a general plan for a 
or part of a town, fixing in advance the distribution of streets, roads 
communications, of open spaces, parks, etc. The’ plan is either drawn up 
least confirmed, by public authority. The contrasting system is the u 
right of the individual landowner to cut up his land by streets and roa 
thinks fit, having no regard to the requirement of fitting a general plan. 
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construction and planning of streets, and the effects thereby arrived 
at at one time, as it appears, captivated the views of English 
students. - 

If in every object there is a contrast between appearance and 
reality, certainly the contrast is sharpest in town building. I may 
say that here the contrast is even necessary. For when in reality 
housing is particularly bad, it is necessary to shape the appearance, 
to deceive by the external form, to counterbalance the bad state of 
things by a show of expense on the outside. On the other hand, 
where every effort is concentrated on the housing itself, little or no 
importance is attached to dressing up the outward features of the 
streets. Examples may be found everywhere; in history we may 
trace them back to the Roman Empire; in these days we can 
point to them in most countries. Until lately, the judgment of 
English experts on German town building has been mainly based 
upon the impression of the display made in our streets; and it is 
only within the last two years that a gradual change has been 
noticeable, in effecting which I am glad to say I may claim some 
share. 

If we pass now to consider the town planning authority, I have ' 
to state at the outset that we have, in Germany, no town planning 
Act at all. The law under which the modern evolution of our towns 
has been guided is called in Prussia the “building line Act”; it was 
passed in 1875. The difference is a fundamental one. These two 
words: No town planning Act, but a building line Act, will explain 
in one moment what mistakes have been made, and what powers 
ruled over our town building: outward order and regularity, but not 
the capacity of guiding the artistic, social and economic development 
‘of modern towns. To understand this, a certain knowledge of 
historical facts is necessary. 

To an English mind it may be difficult to conceive that our 
mighty German Empire is in reality a union of sovereign States 
(25 in number), of extremely different sizes, ranging from the huge 
Kingdom of Prussia down to Liliput dukedoms of the size of the 
Isle of Man, and free towns like Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. 
-Some hundred years ago, under the old Empire, the number of 
these independent States and territories was much larger. Germany 
was then merely a geographical notion—I might say, not a ation, 
but a notion. In its political weakness it was for centuries, almost 
turally, the battlefield of Europe, where all nations met to fight 
ut their quarrels. Wars of religion, like the thirty-years’ war, wars 
succession, wars of conquest, all were fought on our soil. The 
ishing country was devastated, the towns ransacked; the whole 
was exhausted. 

n upon the princes and regents of the single States devolved 
sk of what we call the re-establishment of their territories, 
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that is, the restoration of what had been lost—trade, industry and 
population. In all parts of Germany the Governments endeavoured 
to attract a new population and new manufactures for the people to 
live upon. Magnificent, admirable work was done by our princes 
and their able administration. , 
Now this new population and industry had to be located and 

settled. And it was mainly settled in the towns, either in towns 
that had been ravaged and laid waste and had to be rebuilt, or in 
‘towns that were totally new founded. Therefore, the re-establish- 
ment policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in its last 
‘and practical effect, was a policy of town building. We may call 
it a new colonisation. This period of town building created model 
examples in the administrative, social and artistic development of 
towns, according to the requirements of the time and a truly 
paternal foresight. But it was the work of our princes and their 
State administration; it belonged to the period of absolutism. The 
absolute State, in carrying out the designs afore-described, devoted 
‘itself to town building and managed every function connected there- 
with This is the reason why we had, in Germany, an established 
authority for town planning; and this authority was handed down 
| to the nineteenth céntury. 

Not many changes occurred during the first half of the nmeteenth 
century. After 1870, however, during the vigorous rise of our towns, 
there began a period of recasting our administration; a new system 
of self-government was introduced. The power over town planning 
passed from the State officials to the new municipal bodies, and 
there, by degrees, fell almost entirely into the hands of professional 
speculators. This is the point we are standing at now. We conceive 
now that the important authority over town planning is a most | 
powerful instrument; that it is by no means beneficial in itself, and 
that all depends on thé spirit in which the right of planning is 
` exercised. Whilst the English people are still looking to the power 
itself, for its own sake, we know that the main difficulty consists in 
the application of the power, which, by its own weight, is apt to 
slide into the hands of professional and private interest. 

What then can we learn from experience, and what have we to 
avoid? 


Il. 


Town planning has to deal with two objects: (1) To cut up th 
land by streets, roads and open spaces; (2) to direct the form e 
houses erected by building enterprise. All measures taken on bott 
lines stand in the closest connection. . 

If I were to sum up the questions that arise under one hee 
should say: Town planning in our days is a problem of econo 
a problem of the creation of value, and by this peculiarity 
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present period is distinguished from earlier times. Formerly, the 
question of value was by no means decisive in town construction. 
In England you have, hitherto, only penetrated to the artistic side of 
the problem; it will cost you dear if you do not attack the economic 
problem. The contrast between Englısh and German housing, too, 
is mainly based on problems of valuation. To speak in concrete 
figures: If in England building land costs £400 to £500 an acre you 
can plan on it at your ease a garden suburb; if it goes up to 
£1,000 or £2,000 you can still plan the one-family dwelling house ; 
1f, as in Germany, it rises to £10,000 and 415,000 an acre, you are 
compelled to build four or five-storied tenement houses. Further, 
if the cost price and market price of a house only differ by the 
builder’s margin, say '10 or 15 per cent., the standard of rents will be 
fixed accordingly; if the market value of a house can be raised 
through certain operations by shifting it on to a nominal house-owner, 
rents will not depend on the natural and economic cost price, but 
on a speculative capitalised value. 

First, we have then to consider the planning out of streets and 
roads, and their influence on the development of land values. In 
Germany, town building is characterised by grand imposing streets. 
If our people were living on asphalte and feeding on granite, 
certainly they could not be better provided for. An explanation— 
but not an excuse—for this state of things can be given from 
historical reasons. The system of town planning handed over to 
us from the eighteenth century is characterised by a decided predilec- 
tion for straight and wide streets. Streets were nearly a!l made 
uniform. The medizval distinction between main streets and by- 
lanes was discontinued. Our town builders of the nineteenth 
century made nearly all streets of equal width, in the large cities 
generally not less than seventy-five feet, thereby complying with the 
mterests of land speculators, who were consequently entitled to 
erect five-storied tenement buildings and thus raise the price of land 
to a five-fold value. 

i In my first investigations (1892) I established the distinction of 
streets into traffic streets and residential streets; I should rather 
call the latter non-traffic streets (verkehrslose Strassen). However 
the artistic feeling of the architect might be tempted to project 
broad imposing avenues, the first duty of the town planner is to make 
rovision for the bulk of the people by devising a suitable system 
f residential streets. We have, in our medizval towns, examples 
f the old non-traffic street, showing very commendable methods 
f cutting up the land.* I ought to mention here that to keep 
fic out of residential streets is necessary not only in the 
eral interest of the population, but, above all, for the sake of the 
ren, whose health (amongst the working classes) is mainly 











* Cf. my “ Handbuch des Wohnungswesens,” 1909, p. 186. 
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dependent on the opportunity of moving’ about in closé connection 
with their dwelling places, without the danger of being run over. 
In the earlier periods, traffic was excluded from residential streets 
simply by gates or by employing the cul-de-sac. I may add that in 

- the latest constructions in the workmen’s towns in Rhineland, - 

through traffic is prohibited from residential streets by public notice, 

a placard being posted at the entrance. The consequence is that 

these streets can be constructed at the lowest expense, with simple 

. methods of pavement and without any side-walk at all. 

So far a general agreement has been arrived at. In the practice 
of town planning, however, at this point arises a serious difficulty ; 
it is the question how to work out the plan. In Germany we have 
two schools; one insists that the plan should be worked out before- 
hand in detail; the other one wishes only to lay down the main 
streets and do the general planning. In England, it must be said, 
there have recently been brought forward splendid examples of 
town plans worked out to the last detail, and they may have given 
a mighty impulse to the town planning movement; I hardly need 
name Port Sunlight, Bourneville, Letchworth, the Hampstead 
.suburb. But English people should be aware that these plans 
were carried through on one estate, by one owner, for public utility, 
_with a mind to exclude professional speculation and rise of land 
values. These examples cannot be applied to town planning in 
` general; not to towns where the land belongs to several private 
ground-owners who look forward to a rise and who wish decidedly 
to raise their land in value. 

In general, detailed town planning may prove as it were a pace- 
maker to speculation, showing the speculator and capitalist where 
| to invest with safety. The town plan naturally points out which 
lands will become building sites and can be held for the rise. 
Therefore, it should be remembered that a detailed plan on private 
lands, if published beforehand, may have injurious effects which as 
yet have not been faced in this country. Both systems of planning 
ought to be taken into account, and I suggest that it ought to be 
considered whether town planning has not to create first only the 
backbone; the structure of the body of streets. The intermediate 
streets are to fit the general plan, but might be left to a certain 
extent to private enterprise. 

_- As for the main streets—traffic streets—I should propose that in 
practice they should be developed as far out into the country- 
possible, and even prior to any actual pressing demand. This i 
an office,,I might almost say, a duty, of public enterprise. It shoul 
further be recommended that these main streets be fitted with 
of transport in advance. Every mile of a main street pushed forw: 

‘stretches the range of building land on both sides in a multir 
progression. It may sound paradoxical, but I think the best me} 
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of promoting the construction of residential streets is—to advance 
traffic streets. I consider this system of town extension the best 
way of inducing private owners to sell land, and to stock the market 
with building sites. It ought to be kept ih mind that if you had 
land at your disposal as large as the Arabian desert, it would not 
be used as building land unless it were made accessible by traffic 
streets and communications. 


III. 


The second point refers to the type of houses. This again is a 
problem of value. As for workmen’s houses, we may draw the limit 
vat 41,500 an acre, or in London at £2,000 an acre, where the one- 
family house can be built. If the value of land rises beyond that limit, 
the cottage is no more practicable, and the erection of tenement 
houses becomes compulsory. Therefore, the question is: how prices 
of building land will be affected by the measures now impending. 

In Germany we have now generally the five-storied tenement - 
house in the large towns; only Bremen forms an exception, and 
there even the cottage house is oppressed and partly overpowered 
by the tenement house. The, five-storied house, especially the 
“tenement barrack,” as we call it, is the result of a quite recent 
and wilful development. Until 1870 we had the small house for the 
bulk of our working people. It has been extirpated by our modern 
mstitutions, by mistakes in town planning and in the construction 
of streets; and by the by-laws framed for huge buildings, calculating 
the thickness of walls, the width of staircases, the thoroughfares, 
etc, for the five-storied building, and, thereby, forcing it upon the 
builder. The consequence of our system was the enormous rise of 
land, which was over-capitalised and mortgaged, our public ledgers 
and land registration making it safe to shift land at an inflated price 
to penniless nominal owners. 

The principal advantage of England in town building, compared 
with Germany, is the proportionately low price of building land. 
All our difficulties, of housing in Germany spring from the high price 
of land. Building sites in Germany carry about five to seven times 
the price which is paid in England. The inflation of land values in 
Germany is altogether an artificial one, and contrary to the laws of 
ublic economy; for England is the land of greater capital wealth; 
f higher wages, and of more intense concentration of the population 
in towns and industrial centres. Prices of land, therefore, ought to 
higher in England. The causes of the inverse condition have 
n hinted at before. 
part from town planning, a certain influence on prices of building 
in England might be exerted by the taxation of land, and I 
e to say a few words about it. I do it with the discretion 
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incumbent on a foreigner, that is, I shall, of course, never touch the 
political question, but only deal with the economic side. i 

The new taxation bears upon two objects ‘totally distinct: the 
one is the reversion of leases or the expiration of leases generally ; 
the other comprises building sites and unbuilt-on land. The one 
taxes rental value, the other taxes production. 

I have nothing to say about the tax on the determination of 
„leases. I personally think it is a good tax. I cannot say it will 
never affect production at all; every tax does so toa certain extent. 
But the influence, if any, would be an indirect one, and perhaps not 
an unsatisfactory one. I do not think that this particular tax can 
be opposed on the principles of political economy. 

It is not quite so with the taxation of unbuilt-on land. For 
there you tax production directly. A widespread theory says: Land 
is a monopoly. If this be true—and under certain conditions it is 
true—must we not ask: Is this monopolist likely to give up his gain 
without resistance? My mvestigations, on the other hand, say, land 
may be turned into a monopoly, and, therefore, we have to shape 
our institutions to prevent this, and not, as often happens, to promote 
it. I should, therefore, in case of a tax, propose that a duty be 
imposed, not uniform but on a sliding scale, beginning , with low 
rates and gradually going up with the price, thereby awarding as 
it were a premium to the owner selling at a fair price and laying 
a charge on the owner sélling at a high price. 

- Tt should be understood that in the production of houses the 
mass of the people have no direct share whatever. They all buy 
or rent a house or a tenement ready made; exactly—and even, 
perhaps, with fewer exceptions—as they buy their furniture and 
-their clothes ready made. The production of houses, therefore, is an 
affair almost exclusively between landowner and builder. The 
Jandowner who finances the builder, who finds and procures the 
capital essential to production, will always get the builder on the 
terms that he wants. For he stands on the threshold of production. 

Things would be different in the case of a sliding scale. You must 
stop land price at a certain height, or else your English cottage 
home is helplessly destroyed by economic factors. The tax, as I 
would advise it, then might begin by the rate of 5 per cent. on sites 
sold up to £500 an acre; and then advance gradually by 1 per cent. 
for every £100 up to 41,000 an acre. Beyond £1,000 the progression 
might go on by 'Id or 2 per cent. 

I think that a progressive tax would, in the long run, prove an 
even more favourable measure to your exchequer than an immovabl 
one, and that it might not have unsatisfactory effects on the selli 
‘of land and the building trade, provided that the right measures 
coupled with it in town extension, construction of main roads ¢ 
communications, etc. I should add that in my opinion all meast 
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in town planning and taxation should be combined with a thorough 
regard for the matters of land conveyance, of mortgaging land, and 
of speculating by way of mortgages, questions closely connected 
with our subject, but not to be discussed within these lines.* 

I have had to examine matters from both sides, and so my 
exposition, perhaps, contains as much of a warning as of a recom- 
mendation. In concluding, therefore, I should state that the new 
powers of controlling town planning and town building are, beyond 
doubt, necessary for urban development in England; if properly 
applied, they will lead to decided progress. I merely wish to say 
that these institutions ought not to be accepted, as it were, with a 
doctrinaire belief; they should be introduced into English practice 
with the full benefit of our continental experience. It is a common 
saying that-imitation is the sincerest flattery. However, it seems to 
me that it is only weak people who would like and need to be 
flattered. Germany is great enough to have her institutions looked 
at with a critical and scrutinisimg eye. The history of our town 
building policy is a ‘history of long struggles and many miscalcula- 
tions, and is well worth close study by foreigners. It may teach the 
English people a useful lesson as to the necessity—and the difficulty. 
—of prohibiting private interest from barring national progress. 


RUD. EBERSTADT. 


* Cf. “Handbuch des Wohnungswesens,” pp. 113 and 258 seg 
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- W F the mighty dead are in any way conscious of the attention paid 
i them by posterity, there were several aspects of the late Milton 
- eentenary which those who cherish love or gratitude towards the poet 
“may regret. To recede from the rank of idol, if not precisely of the 
market-place, at any rate of the more respectable traffickers there, 
to the rank of idol of the academic den, is in itself a cheerless fate ; 
but even in centenaries truth will out, if it only peers between the 
lmes. And the truth appears to be that Milton’s historic position 1s 
now revealing itself as largely a paradox. His art, to leave laudatory 
epithets aside for the moment, appeals rather to those who by tem- 
perament are his natural enemies; while, by way of compensation, 
. it has been admired, dutifully and profusely, by those who perhaps 
seem least fitted by nature to admire it. Perhaps nowhere else in 
the history of letters has it happened that a singularly classic type 
of art, in which intensity and reserve are, so to speak, complemental, 
has been accepted with so much fervour by the class which, for want 
of a more sympathetic phrase, we have to call the bourgeoisie; it has, 
perhaps, happened nowhere else that a poet whose mind and tem- 
perament were so largely antinomian has been raised to the pedestal 
of a sort of unofficial scripture among the peculiarly respectable. If 
one may use the words without disrespect, the more one considers the 
- comfortable, evangelical classes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the more singularly alien do they seem, in ideal and practice, 
to the fine austerity of Milton’s art, his Virgilian tradition, his 
immense synthesis of the worlds of Judæa and Hellas. Can it 
indeed, be that a great proportion of these classes bowed reverently 
before Milton’s matter, and his matter alone, believing it orthodo 
. even when it was not so, and virtually ignored his form, by virtue 
which alone, as it seems to us, that matter, in so far as it is peculia 
- Milton’s, remains alive? Or did they, perhaps, to take a more graci 
possibility, suck the honey of classical culture unawares, with dee 
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if less conscious satisfaction because, except in the proximity which 
Milton's genius gave it to more awful narratives, it was so largely 
foreign and unattainable. It is a singular problem; one can only 
regret that it seems to be becoming a problem of history. 

Milton has been praised often enough in the magnificent manner ; 
sometimes, indeed, he has been so praised, as by Macaulay, that the 
true outlines of his figure, in itself august, have disappeared beneath 
the deposit of splendidly irrelevant epithets. From one who can 
only consider himself a writer of minor prose these heroic efforts are 
not demanded ; it is of more interest to attempt to point out how the 
vogue and the authority of Milton have necessarily declined in the 
atmosphere of our day, and, conversely, how that necessity is itself 
some criterion of the final value of intellectual and emotional ten- 
dencies which, for the moment, we call modern. 

We think of ‘Milton as a national poet, a national possession; but 
it remains true that there is a certain and not at all a negligible type 
of English mind which hates Milton, and which has long groaned 
under his ascendancy; and what was perhaps most remarkable about 
his centenary was the fact that this type of mind feels itself in the 
atmosphere of to-day less fettered than formerly, more at liberty to 
indulge itself in the gamineries of iconoclasm. Thus the Saturday 
Review, a little oblivious for the moment of certain traditions, but 
still in a sprightly and engaging manner, headed an article on a 
certain dramatic performance “ Agonising Samson.” The writer, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, was naturally concerned in the first instance with the 
performance as staged, but his comments on Milton’s own share of 
the work, on the “copy-book headings,” on the “friendly rivalry in 
“triteness between Samson and the chorus,” were thoroughly in the 
vein of the title, and for examples of the crisp and snappy, if those 
are the right words, they would have done credit to any journal 
published west of the Mississippi To say “that the idea of ransom 
“doesn’t at all appeal to Samson,” is, of course, one way of com- 
menting on the passage beginning 


“, . . Let me here 
- As I deserve pay on my punishment.”’ 


But it is not the inevitable way. Then, also, there was the 
phenomenon of Viator taking up the running from the opposite 
quarter in the Church Times, with prepossessions against Milton 
exacerbated, possibly with the aid of a certain effort of volition, to a 
int at which he must needs exclaim, “On my conscience I believe 
that he (Milton) was the meanest man that ever lived” “On evil 
ays though fallen and evil tongues” is the phrase that naturally 
mes to hand. And it is not from want of sympathy with the causes 
ich Viator represents, but rather from the opposite reason, that one 











` ness of human nature to exclaim, “I am not as this Pharisee,” E 
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points dut that this species of polemics suggests disquieting questions 
as to the intellectual, not to say spiritual, atmosphere which makes 
them possible. Miton, no doubt, is the capital expression in English 
letters of Puritanism ; and this fact, if not so central as we are apt to 
suppose, still seems an inevitable fact in English history. But it is 
possible, after all, to understand the case for Catholicism, and to 
understand also that Milton is perhaps the last person who should 
._ be approached in the mood of hysteria. 

It would, of course, be absurd to deny that Milton’s way of 
embodying a really quite restricted attitude of the human mind, his 
strongly-marked and therefore limited personality, has in it something 
to provoke minds and characters of a naturally opposite typé. And 
after some centuries of unrestricted laudation the challenge thus made 
is inevitably taken up. The deeply-rooted English habit of praising 
the great for what they are not leads necessarily to a reaction which 
decries them in spite of what they are. For generations of critics 
Shakespeare was in fact that fabulous monster, the Superman, the 
competition of admirers rising ever higher till what he wrote really 
by accident appeared the product of a design too profound for our 
understanding. Milton also has suffered from our habit of appraising 
‘poetic greatness as a sort of national asset, with its result of placing 
the poet on a pedestal so elevated as to destroy perspective. It is, 
one must admit, a peculiarly unfortunate fate for one who had the 
initial misfortune of being the poet of a party in Church and State, 
a position from which a poet is hardly rescued by immortality. 

Hence much is remembered that might well be forgotten, and even 
among academic eulogies we have to meet the shock of the discovery 
that a great poet is not necessarily for that a complete or a fully 
harmonious personality. The contrary, in fact, is more often the 
‘case. But—and this is where Milton is peculiarly unfortunate—it 
inevitably happens that certain passionate faults seem more com- 
patible with the temperament which has rapture within its scope than 
do certain other faults, which to everyday human nature have the 
repulsion of frigidity. One of the most charming of modern love- 
poets, Alfred de Musset, embarrassed his more responsible admirers 
by two romantic attachments occurring, it was felt, within too brief 
a period, and, while apologies for the poetic temperament were.still 
being framed, it came to light that two other passions had a place 
. between the two in question. But with de Musset, after all, one may 
say that sich things are regrettable, but they are not monstrous; 
there is nothing in the passionate texture of his poetry to which they 
give the lie. In the case of Milton, the austere poet par excellence 
defects of temperament far less grave in themselves are exposed t 
more unsparing comment. It is, of course, the old story of the pron 



















unhappily Pharisees exist. And the essential crux of the case 
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Milton is that his fame was chiefly built up by writings on the theme 
of the Christian religion, but that he himself was no conspicuous 
example of the virtue of charity. It is by no means excessive to say 
that he is the first great poet in whom we discover that element of 
Schadenfreude, of pleasure in other people’s suffering, which the 
Reformation brought with it so plenteously for both sides, and that in 
Milton this temper of the primitive Hebrew, natural enough in 
common men at such a time, was fed and watered as it was not in 
other poets, in the great and genial natures of the same age. And, 
again, it is difficult not to associate that hard and unhappy element 
in his poetry with other unhappy things we know of which were, or 
should have been, the most intimately human sides of the poet’s 
personal life. N 
We have to remember that Milton’s first marriage took place in 
circumstances which were, in the strictest language, unique. He 
married Mary Powell in the early summer of 1643; within three 
months the bride had returned to her father’s house near Oxford ; 
and within the same period the Civil War had commenced. That is, 
as Milton must have seen the case, his wife had taken refuge in what 
was for him the enemy’s country. A similar coincidence of public 
and private disaster would be hard to find. And those who, like 
Viator, desire to abuse Milton, seem to forget that the unhappy 
business ended, as far as outward circumstance goes at least, in 
Milton’s not only receiving back his wife, but in his extending hospi- 
tality to her whole family. But what that strangely-postponed 
marriage‘ was like in its verité vraie, how far in the presence of a wife 
so doubly disarmed the greatness of Milton may have translated 
itself into the exasperating calm of the superior person, how far the 
inadequacy of poor Mary Powell to the poet’s lofty mind was respon- 
sible for Milton’s tragical failure towards his daughters in later years, 
all these are mysteries of which no biographer has lifted the veil. 
We say perhaps that no biographer should, knowing well in our 
private mind that it would be a vast comfort if he could raise it 
satisfactorily. There is, however, one crucial indication to which the 
student of Milton’s life and poetry as a whole can hardly close his 
eyes, and that is the parallelism between Milton’s first Marriage and 
a tragical passage, one of the very few really dramatic passages in 
his works, written hard on the close of his days, the Delilah passage 
“Samson Agonistes.” There we have the familiar reference in 
e mouth of the chorus to 
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- + «+ . Much passion felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse na 


that other line in Samson’s own mouth: 


“At distance I forgive thee, go with that ;’ 
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‘a moral attitude, one must admit, not necessarily incompatible with 
the begetting of children or with family life of a certain order. Even 
if we throw aside the extreme inference of a lasting and quite 


. unhealed bitterness, it seems impossible wholly to ignore the sugges- 


tion that even the latest of the poetry bears witness to a “rooted 
“trouble of the brain” which it is ill to contemplate. To refuse 
sympathy to a wounded egoism is only to be another kind of Pharisee, 
and it is well to remember that, excusably or not, a great man is 
peculiarly likely to be an egoist. 

Biographical matters in any case retreat from our view into an 
infinitude of detail which we can never say with certainty that 
we have rightly summed up. But what is peculiar in Milton’s 
position in history is that the order and range of his poetry seems 
in itself to set a standard, to advance claims which human 
nature, in the poet himself or in anyone else, may easily fall 
short of. The unity of civil and religious causes, ennobled by his 
advocacy, constitutes, of course, a very special claim, but ‘in saying 
so we are apt to forget that the grounds of this umty lay not so much 
in Milton himself as in the essential atmosphere of his century. The 
more we consider his poetry, apart from all prepossessions, the more 
apparent does it become that, while he was most certainly a great 
poet writing on religious themes, he was not, what is vastly different, 
' a great religious poet. Living ima time when spiritual vision was a 
common thing, or was less warred upon by outward circumstances 
than in more progressive epochs, Milton seems to have possessed less 
. of that high intuition, and certainly less of that personal intensity of 
it which makes devotion, than many other poets of his time less lavishly 
endowed in other directions—than Crashaw, for instance, or George 
Herbért. One who was not technically a poet at all, Sir Thomas’ 
Browne, far exceeded him, one may safely say, in the eloquence of 
piety. Thus Browne, describing his Protestant tenets, has to enlarge 

his view by adding: “ At sight of a cross or a crucifix I can dispense 
' “with my hat but scarce with the thought or memory of my Saviour.” 
One doubts if anything so “simple, sensuous and impassioned ” could 
ever have come into Milton’s mind at all. With few exceptions, 
momentous exceptions indeed, his poetry is inspired not so much by 
religion as by the spirit of religious strife; it is a religion of the 
sword, marked throughout by hardness and a certain Schadenfreude ; 
he does not seem to have cared very profoundly for any “ saints ° 
except when it was a'question of avenging them. The fever 
ihtolerance in so lofty a mind is astonishing. Even im that “ilimi 
“able ocean without bound” of Limbo he discovers the shadows 
his own exasperated prejudices. “Embryoes and idiots, er 



















` the conditions of the age; we can hardly say they were inevi 
Had Milton taken Dante's place in the journey of the Infern 
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feel 'he would not have extended the kindly curiosity of the 
Florentine to any of the perduta gente. His attitude towards 
religion is not wholly that of the religious man; it frequently 
declines from that of the poet to that of the controversialist. And 
ultimately those who regard the Nativity as the cardinal event of 
Time probably do not care much for Milton’s poem on the subject ; 
those who care for the poem probably tend to regard it as the 
translation of a supposed: historical value into the higher value of 
literature. ; 

“Paradise Lost” 1s a thing so essential to English literature that 
we naturally forget that its production was due in a psychological 
sense to accident. The truth seems to be that the intensity of 
Milton’s ambition could not be content with anythmg short of a 
theme absolutely central to the ideas of his own time—a theme whose 
importance could never be surpassed. In a theological age, the 
dominant note of which was the individualistic interpretation of 
Scripture, the attempt to “justify the ways of God to man,” may 
indeed have seemed a dizzy height of aspiration, but still one within 
the range of instructed genius. But without attempting to qualify 
“Paradise Lost” as a whole, it remains to point out one aspect which 
is generally overlooked, namely, that the inevitable end in one 
direction was the extrusion, as far as that lay in Milton’s power, of 
the vital element of mystery from religion. And this is the secret of 
thé intense chill at the heart of the poem. In the vastly ambitious 
effort of “ Paradise Lost” Milton embodied in a vivid, unmistakable 
form the initial error of a great part of theology. That is, put briefly, 
but not, one hopes, irreverently, once we have the Trinity as given, 
we cannot then imagine ourselves as overhearing conversations 
between the Persons. The doctrine of the Trmity may be rejected 
because unintelligible, or it may be believed in order to be under- 
stood; the language in which it is enunciated may be taken as 
essentially rather “ protective” than dogmatic; or the day may come 
when the whole problem will be transformed-by the more recondite 
speculations of modern mathematics, for which the infinite is defined 
as the presence of the whole in the part, so that the truth of what we 
e sensuously as quantity finds itself reversed in the truth of 
tional order. But in any case the problem or the doctrine will 
main fundamentally a mystery; what may be possible to mathe- 
atical conception must remain for ever impéssible of presentment 
the picture language of Milton. So in all those transactions in 
aven which Milton’s unbounded ambition presented in studied 
k verse—not without the thought of classical parallels—we have 
bsence of precisely that mystery of which less ambitious minds 
had an awestruck intuition without desiring to expound it 
ntly. And precisely because expressed in Janguage, however 
se, because it necessarily suggests pictures and defines trans- 
between persons, the whole of Milton’s theological vision 
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ultimately, presents God as insisting on the sacrifice of another; it 

becomes the precise antithesis, that is, alike of the.Christian faith 

and of Miltons own intention. Vaulting ambition has indeed 
~“oerleapt itself.” 

One néed not attempt to follow the well-beaten road of literary 
criticism on “ Paradise Lost” to arrive at the conviction that this one 
central aspect of its subject matter relegates it to a position different 
from that of any other great poem, and, alas! to a false position, Among 
its many literary glories, among those many harmonies of noble words l 
which are almost a new-created language in themselves, this shadow 
haunts us; and Heaven may be described harmoniously and Hell in 
sombre magnificence, but the central point of ıt all, “that which 
“draws all things to one,” is a blank and a misapprehension. For 
Milton’s God is not the God of religion, 'nor even in any strict sense 
the God of theology, but rather the confused adumbration of theo- 
logical disputes. Here, indeed, is no “ happy-making sight.” Could 
Milton have imagined that there was? And thus, in this central 
aspect of its significance, “ Paradise Lost” is a tour de force which 
has failed, an instance of ambition attempting the impossible. The 
dramatic treatment of the Trinitanan faith is, in fact, self-contradic- 
tory. And thus Milton’s journey in heavenly places offers us an 
imitation of precisely the most frigid passages of the classics, an 
academic exercise in which a perhaps Socinian theology is expounded 
in, of course, magnificent verse, but ın which marvellously little is 
said about the religion which Milton himself and most of his readers 
since supposed themselves to hold. 

But the truth is that, either in praising or in blaming “ Paradise i 
“Lost,” in these central aspects we do what Milton himself did, and 
overshoot the mark of humanity. It is better, when we have once set 
aside the really superhuman claims Milton makes for his own art, 
to consider the artist merely for what he has paid into the treasury 
of hterature in the way of gracious harmonies of words, of images 
and cadences which live for themselves alone, radiant and’refreshing, 
quite apart from supermundane issues. And if we consider Milton 
thus we discover surely that it is his quasi-theological ambition more 
than anything else that tends to blind us to his surpassing merit. 

Thinking of what is really best in Milton, of that intensely happy 
art of combining vividly felt scenes of field and wood with the richness 
of classical myth, so that the reality of one element only enhance 
the purely imaginary charm of the other, one is tempted to a profan 
wish that he could have remained by his first natural inspiration, f 
from contending theologies, among the dappled shadows 














“ Of woody Ida’s inmost grove 
While yet there was no fear of Jove.” 
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No poet who ever lived had so intense and so various a perception 
of the earth’s surface, of the splendours and the terrors that exist 
there for poetry. Wordsworth, in the prelude to “Peter Bell,” has 


that exquisite sense of wonder when he sees 


“ Old Andes thrust yon craggy spear 
Through the grey clouds sehen 


And, again, he has that passionate brevity in the wonderful sonnet 
on the Danube, following the stream in a flash of thought tJl it 
reaches 


“The vast encincture of that gloomy sea 
Whose waves the Orphean lyre forbad to meet 
In conflict; whose rough winds forgot their jars 
To waft the heroic progeny of Greece, 
When the first ship sailed for the Golden Fleece, 
Argo, exalted for that daring feat 
To bear in heaven a shape distinct with stars.” 


Time and space seem to fall together to one moment in the glow of 
this imagination ; but Wordsworth would be the first to tell us that 
the inspiration of this sonnet was Miltonic. It was Milton’s good 
fortune to bring to poetry his century’s romantic sense of wonder, in 
which the delight of exploration and adventure still stood halfway 
between science and romance, and to possess the explorer’s spint, as 
few others could do, in harmony with a rich artistic culture. It has 
been, strangely, little noticed how much Milton is the realisation in 
poetry of the age of the travellers, how the whole essence of voyaging 
is comprised in that flash of cosmic intuition : 


‘“ Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon R? 


There is that joy in the globe and ıts strangeness in the image of 
Leviathan . . . “ haply slumbering on the Norway foam,” not to 
be found in literature in quite the same way before or since; and 
perhaps in no other age was there just that balance of knowledge 
nd romantic curiosity that suggests in the contemplation of Eden 
rhe voyager rounding the Cape, meeting 
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- + . Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest.” 


these images Milton enjoys the good fortune of his age, an age 
ting in knowledge and unstaled by science; but close to this 

comes one of those magical touches in which Milton’s own 
crasy re-creates the purely poetic world of myth with so 
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delicate a hand that there seems to be no transition from that world 
/ to this, as in the beautiful lines on Persephone lost from among the. 
flowers: 


as . Which cost Ceres all that pan 
To seek her through the world 


What other poet, indeed, would have brought this together with the 
story of Genesis? Sometimes Milton ıs on Dante’s own ground, in 
his manner at least, as in , 


“The sound of blust’ring winds which all night long 
Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men o’erwatched.”’ 


Yet here Milton is not merely a follower of Dante. Nor could 


Webster himself, that past-master of the quaint, have imagined 
anything more eerily fantastic than the thought of those who came 
“to danen ” = 


' “With Lapland witches while the labouring moon 
Eclipses at their charms.” 


It has the serenity of “ Paradise Lost,” with all the macabre inventive- 


. ` ness of Webster at his best. What stands out at last is that many 


of those charms of literature, which are not of the real because of a 
richer world, come together in Milton, whereas other men have 
possessed them in severance. But never for a moment is he other 
than himself, and never do we feel the slightest breach of his perfect 
unity. 

It is, perhaps, because we are inevitably so impressed with what 
is Puritan in Milton that we are so little accustomed to consider 
his poetry as the fruit of the Renaissance. But so far as the rather 
académic habit of classification according to lines of influence can 
take us, we do arrive here at a very definite and a very interesting 
truth. In the richness of its ornamentation, in that atmosphere of 
restrospective lore, the shadow of Olympus and its feigned deities, 
in this just as much as in its pure Latinisms, “ Paradise Lost” has 
for good or the reverse both the external and the inner inspiration 
of Renaissance poetry. And when we consider what Renaissance 
influences could amount to in other souls, it is some measure o 
Milton’s greatness that he should have been the highest achieveme 
of these influences in his own field, and yet, on the other side, th 
most Puritan of men of letters. In the latter half of the seventee; 
century the classical ‘influence, assimilated at last and purg 
partial extravagances, showed in both England and France its 
capacity of fusion with native and Christian elements of though 
feeling. In France, after the classical inspiration had reach 
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fulness in Corneille, there came the rapprochement of the classical and — 


catholic elements in Racine. Across the Channel, but a world apart, 
we had a still more astonishing fusion of classical and Puritan streams 
of influence in Milton. And here it is not national vanity which 
assures us on which side the balance of achievement hes. We may 
allow much, no doubt, for the fact that Catholicism was a far older 
thing than Puritanism, less malleable by new forces, less reflective 
of new hues even in superficial association with its more profound 
significances. At that time, whatever may have been the case since, 
there was more chance of a Puritan writing fresh and vital poetry 
in the grand manner than of a Catholic poet doing so. And in truth 


the comparison does not exist. ‘While we could hardly say with ` 


certainty that Racine had anything that the Greek dramatists had not, 
we should most certainly say that Milton had. If we fall back on 
those once familhar terms Hebraism and Hellenism, it 1s clear that 
Milton possessed a certain fine balance of those two sides of the 
spirit and a certain arduously-acquired perspective in regard to them 
which perhaps no man before him, and few since, have possessed in 
equal measure. 

The paradox which Milton presents is that, while his significance 
is thus gloriously objective and universal, the more intimate and 
human, side of his poetry is almost invariably and in the narrowest 
sense subjective, personal. That Milton was eminently self-centred, 
that obsessed as he was by a tyrannical desire for self-expression, 
he succeeded in discovering himself everywhere, even in the person 
of the enemy of man, is unhappily too obvious for further comment. 
What seems to be often forgotten in Milton’s case is that this intense 
personal poetry has, after all, the qualities of its defects. When once, 
in fact, poetry is taken as the expression of a soul, a certain very 
human obliquity of vision intrudes itself. We concede very much to 
Byron, for instance, to the man of pleasure, the man of the world, 
which is refused, or very grudgingly yielded, to the Puritan. For 
the most perfect expression of Milton’s personal poetry, most perfect 
because most tried by adversity, we turn to the “Samson Agonistes,’ 
and here at last Milton’s qualities come by their glorious reward. 
It was because he was himself after all, a man who lived intensely 
for public causes, that his own person fittingly becomes the pro- 
tagonist of what was to him the cause of Israel beneath the heel'of 
he Philistine, and because the parable of Samson is so far more 
happily chosen than “ Paradise Lost,” implying a courage, indeed, 
“not to be overcome,” but a courage driven back on an ultimate, 
clouded sense of the eternal, that we feel that this one poem really 
etrates to an absolute centre and becomes the standard of the 
t. 

When the long patience of the blank verse—Samson’s task—allows 
ast of the splendid return in the last semi-chorus of the vivid 
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rhyme and subtler melody of the Penseroso in a yet nobler and more 
' lassical form, when that magic 


e ‘ Revives, reflourishes, most active then 
When most inactive deemed,” 


as in the wonderful Phcen:x passage, with its wholly reticent and yet 
so assured forecasting of the poet’s own immortality, with that fairy 
music bursting so unexpectedly on the ear attuned to the still har- 
monies of this song of renunciation, as unhoped for as Arabian woods 
on the traveller’s sight, we find personal poetry mdeed, but also the 
soul, with its very instinct matured and alive, making itself one with 
the very soul of art. And because Samson’s death ıs in its inner 
significance Milton’s death also, and this new quiet of the mountain 
summit ın his poetry renders the poet’s “new acquist of true experi- 
“ence” im a form surely where the personal and the impersonal are 
at last one, ending there 


“With calm of mind all passion spent,’ 


we feel that one wholly essential thing has come to pass in a perfect 
way. It was left for Milton to do in his grand leave-taking what no 
_ other man could have done, to bring about the indissoluble marriage 
of Puritanism and Art. 

` Sic itur ad astra. But the stellar distances are apt to leave us 
cold. ` It must be admitted that Milton, by his essential idiosyncrasy, 
forced himself mto the position of a classic at once in the happy and 
in the less happy sense. It is long, one fears, sce the most 
poetically-mmded of travellers, starting for the high hills, stuffed a 
Milton into his knapsack for company. The truth is that Milton’s 
triumphs, if we are to mean by triumph that which really gets to our 
heart, le manly in the emergence of his purely lyrical elements from 
the sustained grandeur, the insistent pomp of the heroic. But to say 
this is to say that Milton burdened himself overmuch, m an age 
already passing away from such things, with the great and tyrannical 
burden of the classical model. It was still, no doubt, the predestined 
route of an ambition aiming “above the Aonian mount”; but 
besides this there was, curiously enough, in Milton, as in all the 
movement of which he was the vates sacer, a certain conservatism, 
which, for being almost unconscious of itself, made all the more for 
reaction. Like Cromwell in his foreign policy, Milton was not s 
much of the new world as the last of the old. It fell to his lot t 
bridge a gulf indeed, but a gulf that lay behind his generation 
between that Puritan world, northern and un-Italianate as th 
essentially was, and the Renaissance in its more sober and abid 
forms. And thus he satisfies the mind with a sense of restc 
harmonies; but it is the scholar’s mind rather than that of the nat 
man that is appealed to. 
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In the nobly ambitious scheme of enriching the Puritan conception 
of heavenly things with the treasures of classical erudition, Milton 
committed himself to a poetry for which the long-drawn effort of 
sustained flight was needed as certamly as it was achieved. And 
here, perhaps, hes the chief crux of all criticism of Milton. We never 
think of effort ın connection with-the “ Odyssey” ; we think of it very 
little in connection with the “Divina Comedia” ; but it is precisely 
the stupendous nature of the effort and its triumph that we praise in 
Milton. If we were asked whether we would prefer to have “ Paradise 
“Lost” or those other poems, necessarily unimaginable by us, which 
Milton might have written insiead, all who love poetry, with Charles 
Lamb as leader of the chorus, would choose with one voice, “ Paradise 
“Lost.” But year by year we inevitably see more clearly how 
narrowly or by what a sublime accident it escaped being a curiosity 
of the Renaissance. No other than Milton could safely invoke the 
“heavenly muse,” a proceeding that for lesser men has also proved 
perilously like sitting between two stools, Milton, in truth, was on 
one side the poet of Puritanism, on the other the last of the ancients ; 
his beauty derives more from his kinship to Virgil than from his 
fidelity to Calvin. But the mass of his power comes from his fusion 
of the two traditions, and without the weight of tradition behind it 

„his poetry would lose its essential character. 

In truth Milton’s conception of poetry differed toto celo from that 
which obtains among ourselves. We have already travelled, for good 
or otherwise, so far from the period of classical authority that the 
great gulf between is measurable by the eye, if not as yet entirely 
sounded. And that gulf is deep indeed. For Milton, a true classic, 
the emotion of poetry was governed by its subject. For modern 
poetry it is not, as the eighteenth century would have it, that the 
emotion is aroused by the subject; it is simply that the emotion 
makes, and itself is, the subject. 


It was not improbably a profound intuition of this wholly 


personal character of a poetry still new in his day that led Milton 
to speak of “Shakespeare’s wood notes wild,” surely a very singular 
description of a “universal genius,” and one which might have 
afforded more matter of reflection to the academic critic than seems to 
-have been the case. And as modern poetry emerges more and more 
from the confusions engendered by the imitations of the ancients ‘it 
ecomes apparent that, if the final inspiration of poetry cannot 
hange, the conception of what makes for sincerity and intensity in 
try has changed very profoundly. During the last century, in the 
eep of a movement of which both Wordsworth and Byron, unlike 
o much, were alike originators, the dominant note of English- 
y has passed from the elevated to the intimate; it is the pre- 
inance of this last element of intimacy which makes the modern. 
oubt more than one really great poet of the last century wavered 
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between the two influences, between the grand manner and the frank. 
Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, to name no others, experimented 
and triumphed in both ; Browning, on the other hand, has an intimacy 
which thrills, and only fails to thrill when ıt passes out beyond the 
violet rays of the spectrum into the arbitrary and incommunicable. 

Poetry in our day has become many things which it precisely was 
not in Milton’s. If the unhappy writer of prose has to comment on 
these things in words suitable to his capacity he must say that poetry, 
from being most of all classical and august, has now become essen- 
tially personal, and in the better and finer sense arbitrary ; from being 
the noble or the grandiose expression of a communis sensus of the race 
it has become the utterance, keen but almost necessarily evanescent, 
‘of the intimate secrets of the single mind. And with that the value 
of the sublime and the relative standing of that type of poetry has 
necessarily undergone a profound change. 

It is a sound instinct which unites the sublime with the impersonal, 
accepting it mainly as the voice of race or of creed, rather than of 
private emotion. It is in the latter aspect, in purely personal, sub- 
jective poetry, that the old-established neighbourhood of the sublime 
and the ridiculous asserts itself. Some such balf-conscious instinct 
seems to warn modern generations against it; perhaps because our 
own age is one so largely severed from traditions, 1t not only shrinks 
from the expression of all that range of sentunent, but really appre- 
ciates it less in the heroic utterances of the past It is not even 
certain that Milton’s “sublime” fully survives in our quite unfeigned 
admirations. Take, for instance, two notable lines, one from the 
passage where Virgil describes the descent to the kingdoms of Dis, 


“‘ Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbras ” 
and Milton’s 


“« With God not parted from him, as was feared ”’ 













on the death of Samson. 

The Virgilian line remains still in its stoical grandeur, untouched 
by time, saying little if we abstract from its pictorial magnificence, 
or little that seems like ultimate truth, but losing nothing. But of 
the sublimity of Milton’s line, which aims at saying, and does in effect 
say so much more, can we be sure that this, in the daily handling ç 
two centuries, has equally lost nothing? Do what we may—at leas 
the present writer finds it so—irresistible associations steal upon th 
mind, bringing a species of bourgeois atmosphere of drawn blin 
and crape and the proper grief of aunts. Precisely because Milto 
in a sense so real and so near to us his poetry is in danger of slip 
back at certain places to the common ground of humanity. An 
must admit there is something in modern life, “had we the w 
“see it,” that acts almost infallibly as a moist dissolvent of 
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sublıme. The cosmic spectacle which science offers brings with it, 
by the natural irony of events, a growing insistence, not on the 
pettiness of man, for that is too hard a word, but on our human 
smallness and simphcity, on their nghts and pathos. The keynote 
of poetry, in a word, has changed from the sublime to the intimate. 
We dwell more on experienced facts, on what is felt more than on 
what is imagined, and this virtue has, of course, its opposite vice of 
dwelling on the felt as a limitation of what may be imagined. The 
liberty to express our moods sometimes leaves us at their mercy, till 
the purely personal, the arbitrary, the transient, appear as the sum 
of reality, and we forget that moods are, after all, shadows passing 
over the surface of the permanent. 

With all the wealth of modern poetry before us, this amazing 
multiplicity of angles of view, of intimate sentiments and passions, 
we are likely to forget that the limitations of such poetry as Milton’s 
are very much limitations voluntarily submitted to, because taken 
as those of reason. “We hear the Lyrick singing the praises of the 
“Law in a very lofty strain,” exclaims a contemporary of Milton’s, 
Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, an utterance necessarily quaint to 
us who have lately heard the “Lyrick” singing the praises of almost 
everything in the universe besides. And this phrase, as do countless 
others of the period, hints at a certain instinctive solidarity which is 
very Greek and very classical, and which also oddly coincides with 
the old-fashioned conception of the gentleman, the scholar and the 
Christian. In short, Milton’s conception of poetry and that of his 
age was of a passion which existed in a threefold unity with reason, 
with religion, and with classical tradition, a harmony that perhaps 
could not be realised without the excision of many tremulous and 
Passionate verses, but in itself a quite essential tradition, as deeply 
rooted as the hills, This secret of fundamental calm lived on with 
Wordsworth ; it may, perhaps, be said to have died out with Tennyson. 
Beautiful as much of Swinburne’s poetry is, or as much of even more 
recent poetry is, it is a disquieting, a sinister reflection, that this is 

| the first age in which that particular synthesis, that particular 
’ harmony, seems to have wholly vanished from our literature. 

It is, perhaps, useless to regret that we have exchanged the limita- 
tions of the past for those of the present; at all events, “wood notes 
“wild” are certainly sounding the dominant note just now. But one 
hing is not to be endured: the fact that, in the intellectual ground- 
work of poetry, discipline has given place to liberty must not be 
allowed to obscure the scale of values in criticism, and it is precisely 
in this respect that Milton’s fame as the poet of the Puritan and the 
ssical disciplines is more endangered than that of any other. A 
gular change has stolen across the intellectual landscape during 

last century, and because it is so parallel and so akin to another 
re tremendous change it has come like a thief in the night, no man 
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protesting. To put it with all the crudeness which brevity demands, 
~the authority of the classics, with all ıt stood for, has been supplanted 
by the authority of science. It 1s not, of course—to resort to language 
sadly familar in another sphere—that these two authorities expliatly 
contradict each other, that they “occupy the same territory,” or are in 
any way in pari materia; the hieroglyphics of chemistry do not of 
themselves collide with the subtleties of males in as. But 
beneath the surface, in the half-conscious penetrala of our minds, 
there is a very real collision. In such issues as those of 
authority and liberty we are dealing with some of the most fluid, 
resilient qualities of human nature, a nature which desires ın part to 
be dominated by authority, but which also follows the line of least 
resistance and establishes its own equilibrium by responding to the 
pressure of authority in one direction by an overflow towards liberty 
in another. 

There cannot, in fact, be more than a certain degree of authority 
valid and effective ın the world at one time; we choose which we 
shall serve, because of our reluctance to serve at all—at least our fear 
of being enslaved all round. The modern mind, nghtly or otherwise, 
has chosen to regard the sciences, with them method of observation 
and experiment, as authoritative par excellence; we yield a nominal 
assent to statements about electrons, and, even if their content is 
chiefly mathematical hypothesis, we believe that our submission is 
made to the supreme excellence of facts. The history of authority 
during, say, the last sıx centuries, would not be without a humorous 
side. If human fate and the significance of life is what thought is, 
after all, mainly concemed with, we would seem to have passed from 
submission to the unverifiable to observation of the irrelevant. 
Perhaps our submission to scientific dogmas about electrons, bombard- 
ments of invisible atoms, and so forth, brings its compensation in 
that it leaves our resilient nature more free, in matters that more 
intimately concern us, to develop our personal views or our private 
superstitions. It is not simply that a reverence for science 1s com- 
patible in one and the same age with a widespread belief in astrology 
and a more than medieval indulgence in crystal-gazing; the truth 
seems to be that the one state of things leads by a simple and natural 
reaction to the other. And so with poetry: the more vigorous ann 
binding do our scientific conceptions become, the more does the lyric 
find an escape for the human spirit from the banalities of causatio: 
and the dead weight of the material universe. “That in us whict 
“was before the elements,” of course, survives the self-subjection ot 
mind to natural law; but while our dominant conception of order 
physical, and therefore partial, the more likely is poetry to becc 
subjective and detached from order. Occasionally we have he 
the “Lyrick” singing the praises of disorder “in a very k 
“strain!” 
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In one way the modern poetic sense very probably comes nearer 
to truth than that of Milton or his age, and hence comes a further 
dificulty ın the way of comprehension. For our age, the scientific 
age, poetry is a fugitive gleam rising from an muner depth, hghting 
up commonplace natural things for happier moments; it is not a 
sustained and grandiose other world of its own, existent in some past 
age in the magic mirror of literary tradition. It 1s, above all, spon- 
taneous, fugitive. And because of ‘the intense charm of our brief 
lyrical poetry, which measues the arc of its flight precisely by the 
duration of the mood, as in Wordsworth’s “ Highland Reaper,” where 
perfection and brevity are two sides of the one psychic event—because 
of this we are inclined to weary of epic poetry, which is, of course, 
not the expression of any series of moods, nor indeed of the poet’s 
single soul, but of generations that went before and the traditions they 
built up. “In how small a compass,” indeed, is the sincerest poetry 
comprised, how small its bulk compared to that mass of existence 
which it vivifies but does not embody or represent. And ın epic 
poetry those passages which have intensity and charm, the passages 
which we intuitively fasten upon and which we remember, are in 
reality thrown out on a background of narrative, which runs very 
likely ın the same metre, but which is not in the same final and 
compelling way, poetry—which is, in fact, rather what in opera recita- 
tive is to song. In reading Milton, especially in the full illumination 
of the present day, we have always to remember this, and to perceive, 
if we have the grace to perceive, that in great art recitative makes 
the atmosphere for song. Meanwhile, human nature, as we have it, 

craves for brevity and for that subjective sincerity which leaves off 

with the moods, ending perhaps at the fourth stanza. If one were 
perfectly courageous, perhaps one would say that the more intense 
effects of poetry really depend for us on their alternation with impres- 
sions of the kindly, commonplace things of life. It is wonderful, if 
one glances through Charles Lamb, to note with what jewel-like 
splendour his quotations from Milton flash out on a background of 
quite a different order, closely contiguous, in fact, to the ham and beef 
shop in Drury Lane. That Lamb admired Milton so profoundly is 
curiously happy touch of completion to the nature, let us boldly say, 
both. And, after all, one has not the right to consider Milton as 
poet of the sustained, epic order merely, without also remembering 
at in his “ Lines on a Clockcase” he has a brief lyrical poem which 
r its nobility, its Horatian perfectness of structure, is quite unsur- 
assed. It, too, is the expression of a mood, passing, no doubt, in a 
se, but in entire harmony with the perdurable. 
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THE CORRUPTION OF THE COTTAR. 


E were lately told that the action of the House of Lords 
with regard to the Budget would be practically decided 
by the reports of Conservative agents as to the probable 
, attitude of the electorate towards the questions likely to be 
submitted to them at the approaching General Election. Now of 
all the sections into which the mass of voters may be divided for 
convenience of electioneering estimate, the one representing the 
country labourer is that most hkely to upset prophetic venture. And 
it is probable that upon this class the issue of the contest will 
depend in a greater degree than its numerical importance would 
imply. County members do still represent, to public imagination 
at least, the country of England in a way disproportionate to their { 
voting power in the House of Commons. Their adhesion invests i 
a policy with a prestige hardly communicable by the elected of 
great centres of population, personality, of course, apart. And their 
election is practically in the hands of the country labourer. The 
lines of thought on. which the bourgeois and the bricklayers and the 
small craftsmen, who mainly compose the voting population of 
country towns, habitually move, can be followed with reasonable 
certainty into the future. Parties try their strength at municipal 
elections and the like. There is a public opinion which keg 
autocracy in check, and the nonconformist element is mostly stra 
enough to counteract undue clerical influence in the political fie 
All this makes for equation, and also facilitates the forecasting 
electoral probabilities. If county elections were decided by the v 
of county centres, the predictions of experienced agents could 
accepted with confidence. But how the villages will go is ma 
of pure conjecture. The country labourer is just’ now pas 
through one of those phases of transitory importance which al 
leave him, as before, a negligible factor in the national b 
- sheet. He is visibly wavering, doubtful on which side to cas 
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vote. “Dum in dubw est animus, paulo momento huc illuc 
“wnpelliur.”” The thing is to know exactly where to apply the 
touch that turns the scale. And this can only be learned by an 
understanding of the external forces which affect him, and of the 
individuality which resists, modifies, or multiples their influence. 
When we have to deal in thought with a class, we usually reduce 
it to unity m a caricature. The Church and the Stock Exchange, 
the “Trade” and the “Turf,” they all mse before the mind in 
corporate form, each embodying certain traits which we suppose to 
be essential to the character, that 1s, to be present characteristically 
in the great majority of the individuals composing the class. I know 
nothing of the Stock Exchange, and yet the word “stock-broker” 
never fails to call up the picture of a gross, over-fed man, loaded 
with jewellery, gorgeous in costly raiment, with a glare of ghoulish 
appetite, and rapacity writ large on every feature. It does not do 
to base action upon preconceptions of this sort, Aldermen are often 
as spare of flesh as Trappists, every merchant skipper is not a 
monster of inhumanity, and the country labourer is by no means 
such a fool as he is made to look in a political cartoon. But it 1, , 
perhaps, harder to discharge the “ Hodge” of popular belief from 
our gallery of types than any other image it contains. His bowed 
back, his gnarled fingers, his earth-engrained corduroys and his 
clay-encrusted hobnails, the slowness of his rustic utterance and the 
stolidity implied in his (pictorial) attitude, all tend to excite the 
feeling of kindly contempt with which we regard, say, a ploughing 
ox. He 1s utterly behind the times, the survival of a plodding past 
into an aeroplanic present. We credit him as a matter of course 
with laboriousness, honesty, and fidelity to his master’s interest. All 
these may occasionally be present in individuals, but they are 
anything but characteristic of the class. It is no good talking, the 
old impression wz/Z persist. There is something menacing in the 
usual presentation of the artisan. We turn our eyes away from the 
mental picture of the slummer in thle awful squalor of the den he 
calls a home, with an instinctive feelmg that Nemesis is lurking 
behind him. But Hedge! He is powerless for harm, almost too 
tuse to be susceptible of affront. I read the other day the report 
an answer. given at a great anti-Budget meeting by a prospective 
ty candidate, to the question whether “ the introduction of modern 
icultural machinery had not done away with hands employed on 
arms?” It was to the effect that, while “a few hundred thousand 
of. agricultural labourers” Aad been so thrown out of employment, 
low price of wheat between 1890 and 1900 would net have “left 
acre of wheat land in this country,” had it not been for the 
loyment of such machinery. And, apparently, not a labourer 
tr. The alternative of spade labour, small holdings and the 
was not mentioned Perhaps it would not have been agreeable 
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to the landowners and great landholders on the platform behind 
the speaker. The proper thing for “Hodge” to believe 1s that if 
the great farmer cannot make wheat-growing pay, the actual tiller 
of the soil must disappear from the face of the earth. He is merely 
an accidental appendage to the magnificent permanency of his 
employer. The candidate probably regarded his landed supporters 
as sufficient “undertakers” for the village vote. And, if so, I fear 
he was not very far wrong. Resentment and resistance Aave alike 
been crushed; out of the rural labourer. \ 
There is no denying that wealthy and well-to-do Tories in country 

villages have it in their power to bring, perfectly legitimately, an 

` amount of influence to bear upon the labouring population almost 
equivalent to coercion, To begin with, in the South of England at 
least, they largely outnumber Liberals in the same social position. 
They are as five or six to one. Even the automatic pressure of a 
pervasive pohtical atmosphere counts for a good deal Silent and 
inoffensive as a Liberal labourer may be, he feels himself painfully 
“out of it” when the “gentry” assemble the village in a political 
-meeting, or the Primrose League holds one of its seductive 
gatherings. His breath is constantly drawn with irksome effort. 
But as a period of party tension approaches, his vulnerability is 
exposed to pretty constant pin-pricks. Perhaps his wife tells him 
on his return from work that the parson has pointedly passed her 
door to make a half-hour visit to the neighbour. Perhaps the arrival 
of a new baby has not been notited by the usual enquiries, or his 
own touch of the hat to a local magnate has been received with 
grudging and ungracious recognition. Few townspeople understand: 
how keenly such nothings are felt or how instantly the coolness of 
‘the “gentry” is reflected in the attitude of the neighbours) In a 
village there is no escape. By-and-bye things grow more uncom- 
fortable. The master remarks with mtention that Ae doesn’t know 
what is to become of men who lose their places now. As long as 
this Government is in, unemployment will get worse and worse. 
Our Liberal is living like nine-tenths of his fellows in a cottage 
absolutely at his master’s disposal. There is the missus to think of 
and the kids The air grows thick with omen. The squire of 
neighbouring village has reduced his subscription to the coal ch 
by a shilling a man,' and. the parson of the parish ‘thas applaude 
his action, “as an object lesson,” in a letter written to the loca 
weekly paper which every one reads of a Sunday morning. Th 
gentleman who called the other day was very pleasant and spoke ir 
a reasonable sort of way after all. He and the master were walk’ 
up the street together a day or two since. Out of the fog and i 
the sunshine, it is only a step. What is one man, after all? 

Observe that in the ‘supposed case no threat has been u 

nothing that can even fairly be called “pressure” has been app: 
Social asphyxiation is legally unobjectionable. It will be used: 
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far as it will go. Will things stop there? I doubtit. Mr. Balfour's 
prenouncement when Mr. Rowntree’s house was gutted by an angry 
mob represents the real feeling of the Tory rank and file. Not a 
couple of years ago an organised attempt was made to “ savage” a 
man who had spoken, and spoken moffensively enough, in favour 
of the Licensing Bill in a country town central to a rural district. 
And Tory feelmg has since that time been growing in: intensity, 
and gathering purpose with every new disclosure of the character 
of the Leforms proposed by Government. ‘Land monopoly and class 
privilege are felt to be at stake, and every nerve will be strained 
to maintain them. The parson is fighting for his threatened 
autocracy in the school; the publican ıs goaded by the brewer behind 
him into a belief that his very existence 1s in danger; the farmer 
yearns for the high prices msinuatingly suggested in Tariff Reform 
and squirms at the idea of the invasion of the small holder, the “little 
“man” of his nightmares. As for the squire, he feels the valuation 
of his land and the taxation of his unearned wealth very much as 
if his nose were pulled and his pocket picked at one and the same 
operation. 

And it is only through the vote of the labourer that all this 
seething sense of outrage can find satisfying vent! What are the 
half-dozen votes of the Liberal gentry, even when supplemented by 
those of tenants and parson and publican, as compared with the 
electoral weight of “the village”? What is certain is, that the 
labourer personally inclined to Liberal views who stands unmoved 
in the middle of this turmoil of excited feeling, must possess what 
1s called “character” in a very unusual degree. : 

What is the estimate of his power of resistance, to be reasonably 
drawn from his antecedents? It is no use mincing matters at this 
time of day. We must know what we are about. 

To begin with then, he is mostly a disappointed man. He looks 
upon himself as a clerk, or a shopman, or a tram conductor, who has 
missed his career. Farm work is a pts aller. There is, of course, 
much to be said in favour of education begun early and continued 
late. But the superior importance manifestly attached by the 
ers that be to “schooling,” in contradistinction to bodily labour, 
s undoubtedly handicap the latter heavily in the opinion of 
olars and also of their parents. The labouring father does‘not as a 
e insist upon his schoolboy sons giving him serious help in garden 
allotment. Now the earlier bodily labour is begun the less irksome 
is. And the later the more. The boy has before him the idea 
errand-basket, or a desk, or a counter, while he struggles with 
three R’s and absorbs what I have heard called the “ onomies.” 













s him to the farm, he rarely puts his hedrt into his work. Both 
and to his family it represents a fall. And so he hardly ever 


n his ambition is found to be unrealisable, and hard necessity’ ' 


_ the pious crusader. “Answer an unbeliever by ramming his w 
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becomes really its master.. He is of no special value to an employer. 

If dismissed he cam be replaced almost at a minute’s notice. By the 
‘time he is twenty he has probably experienced more than once the 
privations entailed by unemployment. What ıs a joke to a boy is a 
terror to a man with wife and children. He does not fancy the job 

of looking for a place among Tory farmers with the epithet 
“Radical” hung round his neck. Personal considerations naturally 
weigh more with him than ideas of wider comprehension. Patriotic 
duty appeals little to him as a motive, but having to pay sixpence a 
week more for his “beer and baccy” gives him an immediate 
impression that “something ought to be done.” He is a good fellow 
and of manly instinct, but he has been brought up to manhood in 
the very worst trainmg-school for character that England can 
show. He has had to learn that independence generally spells 
dismissal, that submission far outweighs temperance, that “respect- 
“ability” is entitled to honour, that thg road to the church is to 
be trodden simply because ıt is also the road to clerical favour. It 

is all but impossible that he should not be a time-server; it is 
inconceivable that religion should supply a backbone of resistance 

to a character rendered invertebrate by the habit of surrender and ` 
the constant following of the “buttered side.” He is the natural 
product of the principle of land monopoly, exactly as the negro 
population in the Southern States of the Union was the product 
of the principle of slavery. It is unreasonable to expect him to 
give his vote on disinterested grounds. 

By what arguments, or rather by what assertions, is it possible to 
bring practically to his understanding that his own personal and 
progressive well-being is bound up in the success of the Liberal 
Party at the poll? : 

I have discarded the word “arguments.” I do not believe that 
argument is likely to weigh at all with this particular class of 
elector; at least at this advanced stage of the struggle. The time 
for argument has gone by. Elections will be decided by sheer 
vehemence of assertion and fury of contradiction. Mr. Balfour has, 
I think designedly, given the mot d'ordre to his forces. In his attack 
on Mr. Ure he deliberately (an Oriental phrase) drew the sword qg 
vituperation and cast away the scabbard of decency. Why? 
own predilections are in favour of measured and temperate utteranc 
He has an artistic mastery of language, and habitually chooses hn 
expressions with the delicately purposeful precision of a worker i 
mosaic. And yet, with an arrangement of circumstance mtendea 
to insure the utmost possible reverberation of the charge he mad 
he deliberately gave his party, by his own example, the counsel 




















“back into his gullet with the point of your dagger.” Mr. Ure 
delivered a thrust of deadly direction. It had to be p 
disablingly. Mr. Balfour threw all the weight of his pers 
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character and his great position into the ferocious assertion that 
the suggestion made by the Lord Advocate was equivalent to a 
base and deliberate falsehood. He adopts “methods of barbatism ” 
in political controversy for presumably the same reason that made 
him advocate them in South Africa. He feels them to be absolutely 
necessary to success. Burn a farm or blast a character, what does it 
matter if the enemy is disabled from further mischief? 

The “lie direct.” has been officially adopted as a weapon by the 
captain of the hosts of Toryism. It will be used on every platform. 
How is it to be met? “Silence is the extremest mark of contempt,” 
said once a controversialist of large experience. I hope that 
Liberal candidates will act upon this dictum, and I trust it may 
succeed. But unmeasured licence of speech has power over men of 
‘low intelligence. Mr. Balfour knows this, and has armed his party 
accordingly. The word “Go thou and do likewise” is passed from 
mouth to mouth along the Tory line. The example set by the leader 
is already bearing fruit in the language of his followers. 

The general advantages offered to the labourer by Tariff Reform 
are intelligible enough. Work is to be abundant. Wages are to be 
high. There will be plenty of money in England, and it will be 
spent freely among the poor by the employing classes upon whose 
friendliness so much of the comfort of the poor depends. The sources 
of this liberality will be cut off if “The Budget” (word of fear!) 
comes to rob the squire of his money, and to compel the farmer to 
turn his cornfields into pasture. A certain kindliness is generated 
between employer and employed by their flying the same ribbon, 
and, possibly, riding to the poll in the same motor. “Fo walk 
“together to the poll, in a goodly company,” is a very different 
thing to walking along singly through ranks of jeering neighbours. 
Opposition, even non-adhesion to the views held. by “the givers 
“of all good things” in his village, is a serious thing to a labourer. 
The rise of prices that will be occasioned by the taxation of imports 
is minimised by the political speakers he is constantly invited to 
hear; in many cases it is denied. The present rise in the price of 
“beer and baccy” is dwelt upon as an instance of the disregard of 
Liberal Government for the comforts of the poor. 
at inducements has the Budget to offer likely to counteract the 
pression made by a case so put? 

Land Reform appears to the labourer as chimerical as ever. The 
mall Holdings Act is, quite truly, represented as a comparative 
uccess As far as his experience goes it is a positive failure. 
plications made at first boldly were by-and-bye timorously 
drawn. (I know a village where nine produced nothing.) The 
ts of “Protection” have faded, or rather have been rubbed 
by over-use. “The big loaf and the little loaf” have been 
ted derisively by the enemy. The cry of “Put the burden of 
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“taxation upon the shoulders best able to bear it,” is Miscounted by 
the constant assertion that it is the wealth of the rich that provides 
employment for the poor. The Budget professes to put England 
into the way of future prosperity. Tariff Reform promises an 
immediate Paradise. For which is the labourer /ikely to give his 
voter 

I am myself a firm believer in the principles of the Budget. But 
I cannot see any justification for the confidence in the result of the 
coming election (at least where rural constituencies are concerned) 
which is so loudly proclaimed by the Liberal Party in and out of 
Parliament. The other side hold the best cards. Much depends 
upon play. But it will be a battle for the odd trick. 


D. C. PEDDER. 


GOTHIC “ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 


N every modern book on architecture—in every book, that is, 
written within the last fifty years or so—the reader will find 
Italian Gothic architecture descnbed as a mere feeble and spiritless 
imitation of the Northern style, and nothing more. “A style copied 
“without understanding,” Fergusson calls it; a style which “ displays 
“ignorance of the true Gothic feeling,” “a feeble imitation, copying 
“a few Gothic forms without realising their spirit,” and so on. This 
indictment of many years ago, reiterated at the time by Freeman and 
others, has become a commonplace of criticism. I see in a recent 
book that Mr. Bumpus assumes, quite as a matter of course, that the 
Italians “tried to imitate” Amiens and Chartres. So convinced are 
we Northerners that what Italy set out to do was to reproduce the 
Northern models that it never appears to enter our heads that she 
perhaps had a thought of her own to unfold. No writer, that I know 
of, attaches any particular meaning to the modifications and changes _ 
which Italy introduced into the style. It is not supposed that they 
have a meaning, other, indeed, than the ptoof they afford of that 
“ignorance of the true Gothic feeling” which Italy is supposed to 
labour under. 
Yet in view merely of the unanimity which exists between the 
le family of Italian Gothic buildings, it seems extraordinary that 
sterile a criticism should so long have been acquiesced in. The 
allible mark of ignorant imitation is that the imitations are sure 
be as unlike each other as they are to the original. This is bound 
be so, for ignorance has no laws of its own to guide it to agreement. 
is as liable at every step to go in one direction as another, and 
ore likely, therefore, to issue in unanimity than a score of 
ict hulks drifting at large are likely to be blown into the same 
If it were the case that Italian Gothic reproduced at hazard 
Northern characteristics and at hazard rejected others, there 
be ground for the charge of ignorance. But the most obvious 
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' feature of the style is its perfect consistency. Individual. specimens _ 
of Italian Gothic, differing as they all do widely from their Northern 
prototypes, approach closely to each other. They all modify, or 
cancel, many of the strongest Northern traits, but they modify or 
cancel them to so much the same purpose that the net result is a 
homogeneous style in itself. Such unanimity implies a purpose. 
- Italian Gothic evidently knows very well what it is about. It has 
“ something definite to say: something which we may at least attempt 
to understand before we condemn it. i 

Al the differences between Italian and Northern Gothic are due 
to one and the same cause, namely, to the difference of opinion 
between South and North, between the Latin and Germanic races, 
in regard to the merits of the horizontal and vertical principles in 
architecture. Italy is the home of the horizontal principle, and at 
no period in her history has Italy tolerated a style of building from 
which that principle was eliminated. But Gothic is essentially the 
style of the vertical line, the style whose whole energy is directed 
upward, the style which, as we say, “addresses itself to heaven.” 
The fervour of the Gothic act of adoration, that fervour which, in the 
eyes of some who have entered deeply into its spirit, has seemed to 
raise bodily structures from the ground they stood on, is particularly 
expressed in the upward flight of mouldings and arches. Gathered 
at their base into clustered columns, but soon released and soaring 
on their heavenward journey, these vertically inclined lines are the 
very life-breath of the style, and the more steeply inclined they are 
the more entirely does the Gothic spirit inhabit them. 

This we all realise. What we do not so fully realise is the sacrifice 
made to obtain this expression. Delighted with the positive 
achievement of the style—its fervour as expressed in its vertical 
lines—we often fail to perceive that the more completely the vertical 
tendency is developed the more entirely the horizontal principle, - 
‘together, of course, with whatever ideas the horizontal principle may 
happen to stand for, is obliterated. Yet obliterated it must be. As’ 
' a matter of proportion the narrowness of Gothic is as essential to it 
as its height. No doubt, whatever the breadth of an interior may be, 
it may be roofed and contained by lines as vertical as you ple’ 
short of the absolutely perpendicular, provided only that those li 
are continued to a sufficient elevation. An interior a hundred yar 
wide may be so contained if we shoot its vaulting lines half a m 
high. But in architecture character depends on proportion An interi 
is not broad or lofty because its width and height are measure: 
in a certain number of yards, but because of the comparative relat 
which breadth and height bear to each other; indeed, so muc 
this the case that the very same area, treated on the horizonti 
vertical principle, will appear now ample and spacious and 
narrow and contracted. If, then, narrowness consists in an exce 
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height ın proportion to width, it cannot be denied that narrowness is 
essential in the Gothic style ; for this is only to say, what is obviously 
true, that the more lines approach the vertical the less space they 
will span. Let the reader take any space he likes, whether between 
columns or walls, and proceed to cover it in on the Gothic system 
with lines of vertical tendency. He may do this in various ways, but 
however he does it he will find that the more'he insists on 
verticality, that is, the more steeply he inclines his vaults and 
arches, the greater will be their height in proportion to their 
span. The horizontal line is all span. The vertical lme 
has no span at all. Every step taken from horontal to vertical 
represents so much reduction of span, or a further and further 
development of height in proportion to breadth, which is our definition 
of narrowness. There is no getting away from the difficulty. You 
cannot get lines to rush up and at the same time to spread wide; 
nor would it have been worth while insisting on what is so obvious 
were it not that we in the North care so little as a rule for the ideas 
belonging to the horizontal principle that we really do not notice the 
loss of the horizontal dimension. We are not aware of anything 
wanting in Gothic. We can enter Westminster Abbey without feeling 
in the least inconvenienced by the extreme contraction of its nave 
and aisles. The height that is there satisfies us; the breadth that 
is not there we do not miss. Until, therefore, our attention is 
seriously drawn to the fact that lines, cannot at one and the same 
moment be both vertical and horizontal, we are inclined to deny that 
anything can be missing from our favourite style. 
The Italians, however, knew what was missing well enough. The, 
whole difference between our Gothic and the Italian lies, as I have 
, said, in the determination of the latter to revive the quality of breadth, 
' and the curbing of the vertical tendency was a means to this definite 
end. The measures adopted by the Italian architects in their dealings 
with the vertical principle were summary. We will mention a few 
of them. Externally the lines of boldly projecting buttresses and 
flying buttresses mounting in leaps to the abutment of the roof are, 
in the Northern style, one of the most forcible means of expression 
its vertical character. In Italian Gothic these buttresses are either 
-existent or are flattened to mere shallow and slight projections. 
in, in the Italian style round-headed arches are as frequent as, 
d are often intermixed with, pointed ones. It is to be observed 
at, while attention is retained by the round arch, the eye not being 
ompted to leave it at any part of the curve, the same is not true of 
pointed arch. This emphatically directs attention upward. The 
does not travel round it. The steep sides of the arch carry it 
tly to the apex, where it is conscious of the suggestion, not of a 
journey down the other side of the arch, but of upward flight. 
ce pointed arches, and more especially the early lancet forms of 
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thorough-going Gothic, are extremely potent vehicles of the vertical 
tendency, and the inclination of the Itahan architects to substitute 
- round arches is responsible for a good deal of the loss of the Northern 
character in their buildings. Of all external features, however, the 
spire is that which in Northern Gothic best expresses the style’s 
favourite idea. Freeman has called Gothic “the language of the 
“Teutonic soul,” and certainly it is in the spire’s thin and quivering 
cry that the final aspiration of the Teutonic soul may be said to 
expend itself. In Italy the spire is almost—among genuine Italian 
structures I believe I may say quite—uriknown. Its place as cul- 
minating feature is taken by the dome, the ample and expansive 
proportions of which are in marked contrast to the spire’s needle-like 
tenuity. 

It is in internal construction, however, that Gothic realises its 
opportunity for expressing the vertical principle in its perfection. 
The scheme of soaring lines which in the North embody this idea 
is dealt with by the Italians in a thoroughly systematic manner. 

` First the columns are taken in hand, and for sheaves of stone rods 
heavy round pillars or flat-faced pilasters are substituted. Then the 
capitals are considered, and instead of ligatures through which the 
upward rushing lines are thrust we have uncompromising great 
Corinthian or composite blocks barring upward progress. Dealing 
with the second stage of lineal development, we find that the nave 
arches, instead of being ribbed with the sinewy mouldings of Northern 
Gothic, are flat-faced on their under surfaces, and, moreover, are of 
such width of span that their suggestion of upward motion is of the 
tamest description. The place of the vaulting shafts is often occupied 
by flat vaulting pilasters, and the point at the springing of the roof 
where the vaulting ribs should diverge is the usual site of a heavy 
horizontal cornice or projecting balcony. Finally, the roof is either 
flat or, if vaulted, is of such width that it tends more to horizontal 
than vertical extension. 

In all these instances the purpose of the Italian architect to break 
up and dismember the system of continuous lines, in which the Gothic 
spirit so powerfully manifests itself, seems evident enough. This i 
is which Northern critics resent. They see in these alterati 
nothing but purposeless insults, and they fall back upon such epith 
as “ignorant” and “unmeaning” to express ‘their opinion of 

' results. ` But we should be doing the Italian architect a wrong 
suppose that he was animated merely by feelings of hostility to t 
vertical principle, and that the annihilation of that principle was 
the object he had in view. On the contrary, his aim all along \ 
positive, not negative. He had an idea of his own which he wis 
to enforce, and the steps which, in our eyes, seem so Many meas 
of destruction were in reality necessary to the utterance of that 

For if the reader will consider each or all of the modification 
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have enumerated, not as a means of contradicting the-vertical prn- 
ciple, but as a means of establishing the horizontal principle, he will 
see that they were all necessary means to that end. To express 
width zsthetically—in other words, to imbue a spectator with the full 
consciousness of amplitude of space—two measures are essential. In 
the first place, the space he is to enjoy must be there, and must exist 
as space, that is to say, it must be free and untrammelled, not blocked 
and crowded with a number of structural features and supports. In 
the second place, the quality of amplitude must be enhanced, and the 
spectator’s attention directed to it, by the structural lines and com- 
position of the interior, which must be of lateral extension, consisting 
either of horizontal lines or wide-spreadig curves. These means 
are both indispensable. To provide space and to enhance by archi- 
tectural treatment the consciousness of space belong to the effect of 
every interior of which space is the motive. In Itahan architecture 
they are usual ingredients, and they are freely introduced into 
Italian Gothic. We must bear in mind their purpose and significance 
when we are considering the style. When we find the Gothic impulse 
knocked flat by a Corinthian capital we must observe that attention 
is only checked in one direction that it may be directed to another. 
When we see the upward effort of the vaulting pilasters thwarted by 
a huge projecting cornice we must admit that the bold horizontal line 
of the latter, encouraging as it does the eye to range freely left and 
right, is no mean factor in the sense here achieved of lateral expan- 
sion. So when Fergusson complains that in Italy “the great object 
“of the architect seems to have been to cover the greatest possible 
“space from the fewest possible points of support,” and that, in 
consequence, in Italian Gothic one arch covers the space of three or 
four Northern arches, and one supporting column does the work of 
three or four Northern columns, we must admit, here again, the: 
prompting of the same definite principles. Granted that the wide- 
spanning arches have none of the Northern vigour, are not their 
extended and liberal curves essential to the expression of amplitude 
of space? Granted that the few and sparingly-placed columns lack 
e energy of the Northern colonnade, yet if we adopt the Italian 
ea of breadth and spaciousness as our architectural motive, does not 
is wide spacing of the columns become an obvious necessity? The 
nse of freedom, of light, of aerial amplitude which the Italian 
terior conveys is incompatible with rows of serried and close-set 
hafts. It was necessary for the attainment of the object in view 
at the ground should be as little encumbered and the view as little 
cked as possible. So with the dome: it is not a mere negation 
the spire. The expanding of spire into dome does indeed entirely 
troy the former’s vertical character, but it attains also to some- 
g positive in the realisation of the idea of spaciousness embodied 
dome itself. 
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What I wish to impress upon the reader is that, if we are to get 

_ anything of interest and importance out of Italian Gothic, we must 
cease to think of it in merely negative terms. We must look beyond 
the havoc it wrought in our own style to the motives of its own which 
wit has to disclose. That those motives were incompatible with a 
Gothic of any vigour is no doubt true. Italy, possibly, was mistaken 
in having any dealings with the style at all. Still, in this matter there 
are excuses to be made, for the Gothic had been adopted in the North 
with a fervour of conviction which made its influence difficult to 
resist. Moreover, its entrance into Italy was prepared by the 
admixture of the German element in her population, and m the 
sequel we find that the Northern style stuck pretty closely to 
Northern blood, that is to say, the more energetic and characteristic 
traits of the style are preserved throughout Italy in degrees which 
correspond to the extent of Northern influence and breeding. “In 
“the exact ratio in which German blood is known to exist in a parti- 
“cular locality does the pointed style prevail,” is Fergusson’s sum- 
mary. Stull in no part of Italy is the German breeding pure. Every- 
where, even in (Lombardy and the North, the Latixf element strongly 
asserts itself, and everywhere, therefore, are to be found the archi- 
tectural modifications we have been noticing. As we advance 
Southward the German strain weakens and dies out, and the Latm 
modifications are more and more boldly insisted on. Now if we 
consent to look at this metamorphosis to which Gothic was subjected 
from the Latin point of view, we shall see in it not deterioration but 
development. An Italian would never have admitted for a moment 
that the Gothic style was at its best in the North and lost all vigour 
as it travelled South. He would say that in the North the style 
suffered from certain essential limitations, and as it came South the 
Latins set to work to remove these limitations. He would see here 
progress, not decadence. He would have his eyes fixed not on what 
was dying out of Gothic, but on what was being infused jinto it 
Where the first Latin influences came in contact with the style he 
would note with pleasure the tentative assertion of the horizontal 
principle, and with every step which brought the style more full 
under Latin control he would hail that principle’s completer vindi 
tion. In short, where we who love the vertical idea see o 
decadence, he who loves the horizontal idea sees only development. 


principle, thé Latin instinct prevailed. Shafts were thinned out} 
arches stretched, spires expanded, upright lines flattened, until fin 
the end was achieved, narrowness was changed to breadth, anc 
style formed to express the ideas belonging to the vertical the 
was manipulated into expressmg the ideas proper to the horiz 
theory. I say that whoever watches the process of this manifestat. 
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realising its uniformity of aim, the logic of the means employed, and 
the almost insuperable obstacles overcome, will agree that what the 
Italian style as a whole shows is a love on the part of the Italians for 
the horizontal principle and a determination to enforce it equal to the 
Northern love for and determination to enforce the vertical principle. 
With just.such zeal and unanimity as the Gothic architects flung them- 
selves on the old Romanesque vaults and arches and compressed them 
into reluctant vertical expansion, did the Italian architects fling them- 
selves on Gothic and expand ıt into unwilling horizontal expansion. 

But when we come to the point of realising that the horizontal 
may be as positive and powerful an architectural motive as the vertical 
we are necessarily driven a step further. We are driven to ask the 
meaning of that motive. Some very distinct and very human meaning 
it obviously must have. Gothic expresses the horizontal idea with 
extreme difficulty. It is the most refractory vehicle possible for such 
expression. Yet from the first the Italians were doggedly set on 
getting it to express that idea somehow. Why? What was the 
secret attraction which drew them? What, in the world of thought 
and emotion, does breadth in architecture stand for that it should be 
capable of setting up so strong a current of'sympathy between man 
and itself? It is impossible to watch the Italian passion for breadth 
asserting itself without being led to ask such questions, and, indeed, 
I believe that for us the value of Italian Gothic consists chiefly in 
the fact that it makes us ask and attempt to answer them. 

We all know, without the aid of much philosophy to help us, that 
the mind is enlightened by two very different sets of faculties. It 
possesses a spiritual faculty which raises it to the contemplation of 
the supernatural and the divine, and it possesses a rational faculty 
which takes count of the world we live in and initiates a right under- 
standing of our present conditions of life. In what measure and 
degree these faculties blend with and support each other need not 
here be considered. In their origin and main characteristics they are 
different. The spiritual faculty is seated in the soul, the rational 
faculty in the intellect. Between them the two divide the empire of 











vide the whole realm of architecture. If, then, we allow ourselves 
think of architectural forms as embodiments of the impulses of the 
ind, a condition necessary to any intelligent appreciation of the 
abject of architecture, there need seem on the face of it no inherent 
probability in the suggestion that the vertical principle in archi- 
ecture is rooted in the spiritual faculty, and the horizontal principle 
the rational faculty. 

the less should this seem improbable since one half the sugges- 
is practically admitted already. Everyone who describes Gothic 
ibes it in spiritual terms. The “exclusively vertical tendency,” 
ding to Freeman, “addresses itself exclusively to God.” 
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However we reason it out, the intense spiritual fervour of the style is 
admitted and felt by all It is impossible to question the significance 
of those lines that stream upward and those spires that point tó 
heaven. Instinctively we feel and know beforehand what are the 
human qualities which must belong to such an age. Already, before 
; dipping into history, we feel the breath of monastic -fervour and the 
glow of spiritual exaltation which thronged every road to Palestine 
‘ with knights and pilgrims. There is no need to insist on what is 
_ clear to us already. Most people will agree—and those not convinced 
by Gothic architecture are not likely to be convinced by verbal 
arguments—that the vertical principle in architecture stands for 
. spiritual fervour, and is an instrument in the hands of spiritual energy. 
If this is granted, and the vertical principle and the spiritual faculty 
pair off together, we are left with the horizontal principle and the 
rational faculty confronting each other. Do these also pair off? 

Breadth is a very old attribute of Italian architecture. It is the 
essential attribute of the classic epoch. Rome’s might, majesty and 
dominion seem housed appropriately in the vast structures which it 
was her delight to decorate with that florid taste from the effects of 

. which we still so grievously suffer. Behind the ill-executed and mis- 
applied carving and gilding of her architecture, behind the coarseness 

and dulness of its mixed motives and incompatible principles, there 

still exist, as its fundamental traits, its greatness and spaciousness. 

And the idea which Rome expressed badly was the idea which Athens 

had already expressed with perfect lucidity. The Doric style draws 

out and exhibits all the resources of the horizontal principle, or 
principle of the lintel, on which the idea of breadth is logically based. 
“Unlike as they are in so many respects, Greek and Roman share the í 
thought of horizontal expansion as the right sphere of architectural 
development. 

And as the only sphere. From the old classic styles the principle 
of vertical development seems to have been entirely absent. There 
is nowhere a trace of it. Much visiting of classic temples and 
basilicas, much inspecting of classic friezes and cornices, leaves on the 
memory the impression.of an architectural world as devoted to th 
horizontal as the Gothic world was devoted to the vertical. 

What, then, if we turn to life, do we find to be the state of ment 
development answering to this kind of architectural developmen 
There is not a professor of classics who will not assure us that t 
whole of classical life, with all its ideals of conduct and conception: 
of what was worthy and becoming, was based upon and inspire 
by the rational faculty. There runs all through classical thought 
glorification of the same family of virtues, tending to produce 
ideal character, the pattern man, as it were, of the classical epc 
And this pattern man, whom we see presiding over that world, 1 
being guided in all things by rational considerations. 
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The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 


All these qualities the classic hero possesses. All that human experi- 
ence and human thought can suggest to guide and support him he 
seeks, but he seeks no more. He is essentially self-reliant and self- 
sufficient, for within the domain marked off by reason as his own field 
of action he is supreme. His conduct, his thoughts, all that les 
within reach of his attainment, are subject to his examination and 
analysis, and it is for him to determine their claims and relative 
degrees of merit. He is moved by no plea, is swayed by no impulse, 
is drawn by no object or ambition that cannot give a reasonable 
account of itself. His every thought is definite and rational in 
character. Marcus Aurelius’s injunction to himself to “So order 
“your thoughts that if anyone were at any time to say, ‘What are 
“‘ you now thinking about?’ you could, without hesitation, reply of 
“this, or of that,” is the classic rule of thinking. The little there is 
of spiritual perception in classic thought is itself the rare fruit of the 
rational faculty. As such it ıs of inestimable worth, but it was the 
perquisite of here and there an exceptional mind. It did not 
influence and leaven the thought of its age. It did not affect the 
fact, as Mr. Osborn Taylor states it, that “generally speaking, 
“excellence and right in every school of pagan ethics was a matter 
“of the rational and strenuous endeavour of the enlightened man,” 
nor qualify the conclusion arrived at that “approval by the best 
“human reason based on the widest human knowledge was the 
í standard.” 

But here, as the reader will see, is exactly what we want, exactly 
what we were looking for. The clear-cut classic intelligence may be 
unillumined and uninspired by spiritual cravings, intuitions and 
aspirations. In this it lacks what the mediæval epoch was so rich 
in, and, lacking this, it lacks in the domain of art the power which 
gave expression to those spiritual emotions. Certainly the absence 
of heaven-pointing spires and vaults that seem to spurn the earth 
ey rest on from the art of a people so self-controlled and strongly 
ortal in all their ideas as the Greeks and Romans is not to be 
ondered at. But in its turn the classic intelligence has something 
f its own which is absent from mediævalism. It has reasonableness, 
tellectual lucidity. If it does not look up to God with rapture it 
ooks about it with understanding. “Why dost thou look around 
“thee here, since this is not the place of thine abode?” But that 
ras a medieval voice; for the classic intelligence, with its strong, 
ional bias, this was the place of its:abode, and it persisted in 
king around, and looking around with a clear, comprehending 
ze. Upon all it touched the classic intelligence has left its own 
pression, and, indeed, we recognise the quality of its influence in 

i 
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the very meaning we attach to the word classic, used as a term of 
criticism, implying as we do by that word the lucidity of thought and 
moderation of style which are the characteristic notes of classic 
literature. But upon nothing it touched has it left so clear an impress 
as on the architecture of its own invention. All the composure and 
sanity of classic thought, all its hatred of the obscure and the 
indefinite, are embodied in the strong, exact proportions, the level 
lmes and ample spaciousness of classic architecture. Moderate, 
composed, clear-thoughted, the architecture of the horizontal line 
stands as appropriately for intellect and the free play of mind as the 
soaring vertical line stands for spiritual craving and spiritual rapture. 
Have we not now got a clue to the meaning of the much abused 
Italian Gothic style? Are we not in a position to sympathise to 
some extent with that insatiable longing it displays for horizontal 
expression? We call the Renaissance an intellectual awakening, and 
are apt to figure it to ourselves, perhaps, as a sudden and startling 
event. But in Latin Italy it came by very slow degrees. Intellect in 
Italy, matured in an older civilisation, had been mixed and to some 
extent impregnated with the energy of the Northern invaders. But 
the mvaders did not supplant the older population. The Latin 
‘element remained’ the greatly preponderant element in that popula- 
~ tion, and in that element an inherited intellectual maturity remained 
as a racial trait. It might be overlaid. It might, when it showed 
itself, show itself under a different guise and fused with other quali- 
ties. But it was always there. Its influence is always felt. Dante 
was writing in 1300, and consider the intellectual maturity testified 
to by the matter and style 'of Dante’s poetry. Compare that poetry 
for a moment with the contemporary chansons and wild ballads of the 

North, which were, indeed, nourished by passion and energy and 
. emotion, but wéré certainly not nourished by any power of thought. 
- Nearly three centuries had to pass before we in the North were ripe 
for literary work of that calibre. The same is true of those lesser 
Italian poets, Dante’s predecessors, whose work is known, perhaps, 
to English readers chiefly through Rossetti’s translations Their ` 
productions cover the century preceding the appearance of Dante 
and they are marked by a gift of reflection and emotional analysi 
* quite foreign to Northern poetry of that date. The testimony of a’ 
is, of course, similar. Giotto was Dante’s contemporary, and tl 
salient characteristic of Giotto’s genius is its intellectual vigour, o 
power of seeing things as they are. It was this quality in Giottc 
` which turned painting into—what it has ever since remained in 
Europe—a vehicle for intellectual expression. 

What, then, we have to realise is, that, during the age wh 
saw the rise of Gothic architecture in the North, there were alrea 
in Italy evidences_of the existence of qualities which Gothic cor 
not express or contain. We are obliged, looking at the matter 
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we are from the Italian’s point of view and with a desire to under- 
stand the Italian style, to admit the genumeness of their difficulty. 
The Gothic of the North was the product of an unintellectual society. 
I do not suppose that will be questioned. I do not imagine that 
anyone who considers what passed muster in England in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries for thought, for history, for science, or what 
in such subjects as natural law, witchcraft, and the laws of evidence 
were esteemed rational views, or who reflects on the motives of those 
multitudes of all ages and sexes whom the crusading mania drove 
forth to perish without a chance, most of them, of even reaching their 
destination, I do not, im short, imagine that anyone who looks at 
medizeval life under any characteristic aspect will argue that intellec- 
tual activity plays any prominent part ın it. Is not what gives 
medievalism its peculiar character of frantic energy and consuming 
spiritual fervour precisely its lack of intellectual balance? A vivid 
consciousness of spiritual influences may testify to the awakening of 
the spiritual faculties, but where is the classic intellectualism, the 
classic self-control and lucidity, the classic regard for measure and 
proportion? Have they not totally disappeared? Do not we our- 
selves, when we stretch our hands to Greece and Rome across the 
medieval gulf, tacitly admit in the intervening period the non-exist- 
ence of that very intellectualism which makes us kin with the classic 
races? If we are to do justice to Italy, if we are to get at the 
meaning of her recast of Gothic, we must realise an inevitable 
deficiency in the style of the North. In this Northern style there 
is, indeed, freedom where there used to be limitation, but there are 
strict limitations where there used to be freedom. The medieval 
vision has attained the power of gazing upward, but it bas lost the 
power of gazing freely and clearly around ıt. There was no longer, 
therefore, anything left in life for the horizontal principle to express. 
It was discarded and not missed. 

But Italy’s difficulty was that in her case there was much in life 
that the horizontal principle was needed to express. There was a 
hereditary and racial tendency towards thinking, reflecting and 
bserving which already by the end of the twelfth century was 
ginning to manifest itself in the first faint symptoms of the coming 
awakening.” The shadow of the Renaissance was already creeping 
er Italy. Already there were stirring in men’s consciousness 
culties and interests which revolted against the marrowness of pro- 
ortion inseparable from the vertical line, which felt and were 
offended by that line’s natural incapacity to expand or communicate 
the mind a sense of freedom and space. The mould the Northern 
nd had taken of itself did mot fit the Southern. And so there had 
follow those alterations which we just now were noticing. Those 
erations, as we have seen, all had one object, the object of 
etching and widening the confined proportions of the Northern 
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style until it became a fit and commodious habitation for that 
instinctively rational outlook which was inherent in the Italian 
character. i 
_ Such seems Italian Gothic from the Italan pomt of view, but 
before concluding I would beg the reader to turn to the rise of 
Renaissance ideas in England, in order to notice here a case parallel 
to Italy’s. Long before there were any signs of the imitation in 
England of Italan structural forms a change had taken place in the 
national character which was having a decisive effect on the national 
style of building. The spread in this country of the new learning, 
that is, of the distinctively intellectual influence of the Renaissance, 
may be dated, following Green, from the close of the devastating 
wars of the Roses in 1485. During the years that followed the mind. 
` of the country was opened to the contents of classic literature. Greek 
was taught at the universities, and Erasmus found at Oxford, in the 
company of men like More, Colet, Grocyn and Linacre, compensation 
. for the culture of Italy. The substitution of the civic and social for 
the chivalric and militant ideals, the activity of the printing-press and 
the development of the literary instinct, an increasing reverence for 
knowledge and scholarship, an increasing predilection for thinking 
and reasoning and for scientific observation, are among the signs and 
influences at work on the national character, making of an English- 
man of the Tudor age something very different from an Englishman 
‘ of the medieval age. During these years, however, English archi- 
tecture pursued its own course. It copied no foreign models. Not 
until the end of the sixteenth century did classical structural forms 
make their appearance in this country. There was therefore a long 
period, a period of over a century, during which the new spirit of 
intellectualism exercised its influence, not by importing foreign forms 
but by modifying native ones. And what were the modifications it 
proposed? They were precisely those proposed by Italy two cen- 
turies before. The style answering in England to the English 
Renaissance before it became Italianised is the Tudor style, which, 
commencing with the reign of Henry the Seventh in 1485, is exactly 
contemporary with the inauguration of the age of culture. Tudo 
architecture is English Gothic, acted upon, without outside interfer 
ence, by the intellectual spirit of the age, and what Tudor architectur: 
shows, which is new and striking and makes a style of it, is a sudde 
determination to substitute lateral for vertical expansion. Tudor is 
in a word, horizontal Gothic. The characteristic Tudor arch or vault 
is, as the reader knows, almost flat. From the moment of its start 
it is impelled by the desire not to reach to heaven, but to sprear 
over the earth. The style bears no resemblance to Italian Gothic . 
detail; but the work that both do, though done differently, is ti 
same work. Both are equally intent on forcing an essentially vertic 
style to express breadth, and in either case the reason for tl 
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intention is the same, namely, in Italy the existence, in England the 
growth, of that rational frame of mind which, being more concerned 
with the here below than the up yonder, always will tend to embody 
itself rather in horizontal than vertical proportions, 

It will, of course, be understood that, in suggesting to the reader 
the foregoing interpretation of Italian Gothic, I am not concerned 
with the beauty or zsthetic qualities of the style as compared with 
that of the North at all. Such considerations must depend in large 
measure on the appropriateness and right adjustment of the archi- 
tectural principle employed to the thought it has to embody. As I 
have already said, the vertical principle is not the tight principle 
wherewith to express ideas of breadth, and the Italian style therefore 
suffers from a certain inward and inherent disability. Still, in archi- 
tecture more than in anything, tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. 
Pardon, indeed, is too weak a word. To understand Italian Gothic, 
to grasp what it was driving at, what, in the face of all obstacles, it 
had set itself to achieve, is to do more than pardon it. It is to” 
sympathise with it, to realise in it the first tentative enunciation of a 
whole order of ideas in which we are still profoundly concerned. For 
we are still living in the Renaissance and the ideas of the Renaissance. 
It may be we are living too much in those ideas, are too immersed in 
them and bounded by them. The feeling that this is so, the feeling 
that the rational faculty in man has been too exclusively cultivated 
and developed, and that in consequence the spiritual faculty has 
suffered atrophy and decay, is penetrating men’s minds to-day more 
and more. It is possible to overdo rationalism, we are beginning to 
think. Perceptions of another order than reason have been granted 
to man, and his nature has been so constituted that he cannot enjoy 
content and happiness unless these, too, are given scope. But yet, 
whatever development on that side may be in store for us, whatever 
spiritual Renaissance, dimly conjecturable now, as it seems to me, 
may await us in the future, it cannot be supposed that the value and 
significance of the great intellectual Renaissance will ever be seriously 
impaired. To say that reason is not all will never be to say that 
ason is not much. The power of the intellectual Renaissance is an 
iding thing. It will always be with us, and will make, even in the 
itual sphere, its influence felt among us. And while this is so we 
t, if we allow to architectural representation its due weight, turn 
th sentiments of no common interest to those first struggles against | 
vy odds of the horizontal principle to reaffirm itself. 
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' menu are the observations of the cook as to the prices he paid 


SIEGE DINNERS, 1870-71. 


FEW years ago a matire d hôtel at a London restaurant gave 
A me a little quarto book which he said might interest me, 
knowing my partiality for gastronomic curiosities. 
The book is in manuscript throughout, and the title-page, written 
in faded gold ink, reads as follows :— 


LES MENUS 
d’un 
Restaurant de Paris durant le siége. 
Préface d’analogie Passionelle 
sur 
Les Malheurs de la France. 


Le lendemain d’un jour où la France 
aura congedié ses six cent mille soldats, 


le monde sera a elle. 
A. TOUSSENEL. 












The restaurant in question is still well known as “Peter’s,” in 
the Passage des Princes. The book is, in the strictest sense, 
human document, for on each page is the menu of the fare offer, 
to the clients from day to day, -beginning on the 15th of Decem 
1870, and ending on the 28th of January, 1871. Opposite ea 


the different viands. A comparison of the cost price with the ret; 
prices charged on the bill of fare is instructive. 

“A Besieged Resident,” who was in Paris at the time, and is a 
once a gourmet and a journalist, writes to me as follows :— 


“I should imagine that the proprietor of Peter’s restaur 
during the siege would be a very fair guide about prices of fo 
I dined there. frequently then, and both before and since, for i 
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a very comfortable restaurant in winter, as it is always warm., 
The prices are fairly moderate, and the food good, though there 
were others more fashionable. Its speciality was that it always 
had a joint, so I suppose that its original proprietor was either 
an Englishman or catered for them.’’ 


On the first day recorded in this little book the only unusual dishes 
appearing are— 


Sauté de chat aux racines ... .. 5 francs. 
Cheval en daube ... .  ... ... .... 6 francs. 


On the following day variety ıs introduced in the shape of — 


Rosbif de cheval au macaroni .. .. francs 3-50 
Carré de mulet, sauce poivrade ... ... francs 3 
Sauté d'âne à la bourgeoise ... .. francs 3.50 


On the same day asparagus per portion was francs 3.50; plum 
pudding, franc 1.50; and a pear, franc 1.25. 

Among the observations it was noted that a cat cost six francs, a 
live sheep from the Jardin des Plantes 150 francs, and mule flesh, 
francs 3.50 per kilo. 

Both mule and donkey flesh appear to have been much appreciated, 
although opinions as to their flavour differ considerably, and it is 
amusing to contrast them. 

There is an old dining club in Paris called “le Moulin à Sel,” to 
which many artists, sculptors, literary folk and politicians belong. 
At one of their dinners a few years ago an interesting paper was - 
read by M. Fulbert Dumonteil, a very well-known writer on gastro- 
nomics, entitled “L’Apothéose de PAne” In the course of the 
address, which was, of course, devoted to the edible qualities of the 
donkey, the author referred to the trials of the siege of Paris. 

* During the siege,” he said, “I was wandering one dull morning 
“round about the Marché des Ternes, where beef, veal and mutton 
“had been replaced by horse, dog, cat and rat, which were sold at 
“the price of gold. Suddenly I was struck by a notice which read: 
“‘Tei on vend de låne? I entered the shop and spoke to a girl, whose 
“red cape was wrapped round her head to keep off the icy blast. 

“*Where do you get this meat from, Mademoiselle?’ 

“< Alas! monsieur, we had two beautiful donkeys, which were the 
“‘admiration of all Suresnes. But we had to come into Paris for 
““safety, so they had to be killed. They were called Ernest and 
Joseph. Joseph was sold , 

“< By his brothers?’ 

“*By my father. This is Ernest before you. Doesnt he look 
“‘appetising? All there is left of him is his tail, fifteen francs; this 
“* filet, twenty; his brain, sixteen; and his heart, ten. Very cheap, 
oe too ! 3 


“e 
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“1T will take the heart, mademoiselle. What is your name?’ 

“* Denise.” 

“ And the young girl, smiling with pale lips, wrapped up Ernest’s 
“heart for me—wrapped it up, too, I remember, in one of General 
“Trochu’s proclamations: ‘ Paris ne capitulera pas!’ 

. “Emest must have been old. His heart, certainly less tender than 
“that of Denise, gave me a bad attack of indigestion—for which I 
“still bear a grudge against the Germans.” 

Another donkey-eater, the Irish correspondent of a London paper, 
is much more enthusiastic on the subject, and becomes almost dithy- 
rambic in its praise: ; f 

“I shall never see a donkey without gratefully thinking of a 
Prussian. If anyone happens to fall out with his jackass, let me 
recommend him, instead of beating it, to slay and eat it. Donkey 
is now all the fashion. When one is asked to dinner, as an 
inducement one is told that there will be donkey. The flesh of 
this obstinate but weak-minded quadruped is delicious—in colour 
like mutton, firm and savoury. This siege will destroy many 
illusions, and amongst them the prejudice which has prevented 
many animals being used as food. I can most solemnly assert 


that I never wish to taste a better dinner than a joint of a donkey 
or a ragofit of cat. Experto crede.” ; 


The cook’s observations on the 17th December must be quoted as 


they stand; translation would spoil them. The orthography, I may 
add, is not impeccable: 


“Le poisson qui nous provenait était de la Seine. Nous 
achetions régulièrement go francs de poisson par jour. Le 
cheval n’a jamais beaucoup varié de prix, le plus cher fut 8 francs 
le kilo. Le paon coutait 15 è 20 francs à |’époque, provenant du 


Jardin des Plantes. Je mis en conserve pour le patron deux 
mille cing cents œufs, nous les vendimes 1.50 le pièce deux mois 
plus tard.” 


On the following day it is pathetically observed that the wholesale 
grocers have hidden their stock and only sell it at the price of gold. 

The menus during this part of December are, on the whole, sur- 
prisingly good. Hors d'œuvre, two sorts of fish, roast beef, curried 
fowl, leg of mutton, duck (a quarter of the bird seven francs), chat 
sauté et lapin, four francs; cauliflower and green peas represented 
` the vegetables, and the entreméts de douceur were compote de prunes 
` and mirabelles. 

On the 20th of December the first rats were bought, at seventy-five 
centimes each, and a deer from the Jardin des Plantes for 200 francs. 

It is evident that the bartering for comestibles had to be carried 
on in a more or less secretive manner. A note says: 


“ One night at eleven o’clock we were offered half a Gruyère 
cheese at the price of twenty-two francs the kilogramme. On 
the same evening at midnight a man brought us secretly a Brie 

, cheese for thirty francs. It was uneatable.’’ 
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Christmas does not appear to havé been celebrated at Peters 
Restaurant ; but, according to the record of the above-quoted Irish- 
man, the festival did not pass unnoticed. He has left the following 
notes of his experiences :— 


A 


“The English here are making feeble attempts to celebrate 
Christmas correctly. In an English restaurant two turkeys had 
been treasured up for the important occasion, but unfortunately 
a few days ago they anticipated their fate and most ill-naturedly 
insisted upon dying. One fortunate Briton has got ten pounds. 
of camel, and has invited about twenty of his countrymen to aid 
him in devouring this singular substitute for turkey.” 


It appears that very generally horseflesh was eaten in the place 
of beef, and cat was called “rabbit” Both, however, were said to 
be excellent, the former a little sweeter than beef, but m other 
respects much like it; the latter something between rabbit and 
squirrel, with a flavour all its own. Those who had cats with philo- 
progenitive proclivities were recommended, instead of drowning the 
kittens, to eat them. Either smothered in onions or in a ragoût they 
were excellent. A French writer of the period says that he will ever 
feel grateful to Bismarck for having taught him that cat served up 
for dinner is the right animal in the right place. The same writer 
adds: 


“ We still derive much comfort from caricaturing Badinguet, 
William and Bismarck. The latest effort represents Badinguet 
and William as Robert Macaire and Bertrand. Another repre- 
sents Badinguet eating an eagle. ‘Coquin,’ says William, ‘what 
are you doing with your eagle?’ ‘ Eating it,’ replies Badinguet, 
‘what else can I do with it?’ ” 


The temper of the time is shown by the remark quoted by a diarist 
during the siege: 


“I went down this morning to the Halles Centrales. There 
was very little going on. Bonnes were coming to market, but 
most of the booths were untenanted, and the price of vegetables, 

gs and butter was exorbitant. ‘Why do you complain of 
me?’ said a dealer to a customer, ‘is it my fault? Curse 
Badinguet and that wretch of a Bismarck! They chose to fight 
so you must pay double for these carrots.’ The butchers yester- 
day published an appeal against the maximum; they said 
that the cost of animals is so great that they positively are 
losing upon every joint which they sell. A new proclamation of 
the mayor has just been issued, announcing that five hundred 
oxen and four thousand sheep will daily be slaughtered and sold 
to the butchers at a price to enable them to gain 20 per cent. by 
retailing meat at the official tariff. I find that, come what may, 
we have coffee and sugar enough to last many months, so that 
provided the bread does not fail we shall take some time to starve 
out.” ` 
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. ” Francisque Sarcey mdignantly protested against thé practice of 
eating dogs, a climax which would, he said, have revolted even 
Ugolino. He declared that he could sooner understand Orestes 
eating Pylades, Paul devouring Virginia, or the Siamese twins feeding 
off one another. Hunger, however, knows no law, and in November 
canine and feline butchers’ shops were opened in different parts of 
Paris. Skilfully prepared, properly skinned and cooked, with a good 
sauce, the dogs proved excellent eating; their meat was pink and 
delicate, and by no means tough. Canine cutlets were sold at two 
francs each, and leg of dog might be purchased during November at’ 
double that price per pound. 

Two good bourgeois, husband and wife, had a httle dog of whom 

they were very fond. But a day came when there was nothing to eat 
in the house, and poor Bijou had to be killed and cooked. His master 
and mistress sat down to dinner with tears in their eyes, and during 
the dinner the latter mechanically placed the tiny rib-bones on the 
side of her plate. “Poor Bijou! ” she ejaculated with a sigh. “What 
“a treat these would have been for him!” 

It should be mentioned that many more cats than dogs were eaten ; 
and, indeed, after the conclusion of the siege scarcely a cat remained 
in Paris. Invitingly set off with paper frills and coloured ribbons, 
the Parisian tabbies were displayed for sale under the title of “ Gutter 
“Rabbits,” and as such they met with many eager purchasers. 
Broiled and seasoned with pistachio nuts, olives, gherkins and 
pimento, pussy proved a very dainty dish; and there was a great 
semblance of probability about the story of the woman detected 
stealing out of a house with a fine cat hidden under her shawl. “Oh, 
“ pray do not expose me!” she cried in a plaintive voice, “it is for a 
“poor, sick friend!” And, indeed, people in ill-health might partake 
of far less tender and succulent meats. 

The following is a list of the prices of “luxuries”: Terrmes of 
chickens, 16 francs; of rabbit, 13 francs; a fowl, 26 francs; a rabbit, 
18 francs; a turkey, 60 francs; a goose, 45 francs; one cauliflower, 
3 francs; one cabbage, 4 francs; dog, 2 francs a pound. A cat, 
skinned, cost 5 francs; a rat, 1 franc; if fat from the drains, franc 1.50. 
Almost all the’ animals in the Jardin d Acclimatation were eaten. 
They averaged about 7 francs a pound. Kangaroo, however, was 
sold for 12 francs a pound. 

Vizetelly, who was in Paris at the time, writes: 


“ Yesterday I dined with the correspondent of a London paper. 
He had managed to get a large piece of moufflon, an animal 
which is, I believe, only found in Corsica. I can only describe 
it by saying that it tasted of moufflon and pone else. Without 
being absolutely bad, I do not think that I shall take up my 
Halden in Corsica in order to feed habitually upon it. This 
morning I had a salmi of rats; it was excellent—something 
between frog and rabbit. I remember when I was in Egypt that 
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my feelings towards the natives were of a curious nature when 
I saw them eating rat. The older one grows the more tolerant 
one becomes. If ever I am again in Africa I shall eat the 
national dish whenever I get a chance. During the siege of 
Londonderry rats sold for seven shillings each; and if this siege 
goes on many weeks longer, the utmost that a person of moderate 
means will be able to allow himself will be an occasional mouse. 
I was curious to see whether the proprietor of the restaurant 
would boldly call rat ‘rat’ in my bill. His heart failed him—it 
figured as a ‘ salmi of game.’ ” 


A rat market which had been established on the Place de l'Hôtel 
de Ville, under the very nose of the Government, was plentifully 
supplied with the raw material by a number of rat-catchers, who 
‘obtained admission into the sewers, and baited their traps with 
glucose, to which the rats, who live in thousands in the Paris drains, 
proved particularly partial. The rat, it should be remembered, was 
not a novelty as an article of food in France. Just as snails are 
reared in the vineyards of Burgundy for edible purposes, so are the 
rats which infest the cellars of the wine-growers of the Bordelais 
converted to alimentary uses. They are highly prized, it is said, 
when killed in a state of intoxication. 

By the 27th of December the price of cats had gone up to eight 
francs, and a bear from the Jardin des Plantes cost 200 francs. A 
peacock was twenty-nine francs, and one portion of it, “sauté aux 
“racines,” was priced at five francs on the carte du jour. 

The menu of a supper given at Peter’s to M. Bonvalet, “ maire du 
“TIT. Arrondissement,” must be given in full: 


MENU. ; 
Beurre, Celeri, Sardines, Olives. 
Potage de Sagou au vin de Bordeaux. 
Saumon à la Berzelius. 
Escaloppe d’Eléphant, sauce échalottes. 
Ours a la Sauce Toussenel, 
Salade de Legumes à la Raspail. 
Pommes. Poires. Biscuits. 


‘On the subject of elephants, O’Shea writes : 


“ Yesterday I had a slice of Pollux for dinner. Pollux and 
his brother, Castor, are two elephants which have been killed. It 
was tough, coarse and oily, and I do not recommend English 
families to eat elephant as long as they can get beef and mutton. 

~ Castor and Pollux’ trunks sold for forty-five francs a pound; the 
other parts of the interesting twins fetched about ten francs a 
pound.’’ 


Agaist this statement it may be noted that at Peters Restaurant 
“on January 2nd it is observed that elephant flesh was bought at thirty 
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francs the kilogramme, and “ce jour la je vendis pour six cent francs. 
“ @eléphant.” On the 7th January the observations for the day include 
a note that rats have gone up to two francs each, and the remark: 
“Mes amis qui reviennent des forts me disent, ‘nous ne sommes pas 
«cen nombre? Le commerce commence à dire, ‘nous serons forcer 
“A capituler: ” 

The other Paris restaurants appear to have been in much the same 
plight as Peter's, although their prices varied according to their 
popularity. 

At the end of November at Véfours Restaurant, in the Palais 
Royal, a slice of game pie (nature of game not specified. but easily 
ımagined) was charged. two francs, and truffled sausages were one 
franc each. At the Trois Frères Provençaux, beef (?) sausages were 
‘to be had at four francs the pound. At Catelan’s, in the rue 
Vivienne, a moderate-sized plate of so-called boeuf à la mode and 
fowl’s liver could be obtained for two francs; and at the well-known 
cheap restaurant in the rue Grange Batelière scraggy roast fowls 
were to be procured at sixteen francs each. Roast filet, professed to 
be of beef, was two francs the plate. The celebrated firm of Potel 
and Chabot were selling tins, said to contain beef, at from fourteen 
francs to twenty-five francs, according to their size; jerked beef was 
francs 2.25, and salt junk two francs the pound. 

Charet, of the Palais Royal, who. was selling roast asses’ foal at 
twelve francs the small packet, black puddings at two francs each, 
and a small calf’s head for twenty-five francs, asked one franc the 
pint for milk, and twenty-five francs the pound for fresh butter, of 
which rare and much-coveted product he never displayed at one time 
more than a single pat, which occupied the centre of a revolving 
stand, and attracted the curious gaze of a continual crowd of admirers. 

Only one diminutive plate of meat (so-called by courtesy) was to 
be had for each customer at Duval’s well-known houses. A couple 
of carcases of skinned wolves were to be seen outside a butcher’s stall 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré; the herd of antelopes at the Jardin 
@Acclimatation had been sold off- at a rate that took one’s breath 
away to hear; water-rats and the common domestic cat fetched fancy 
prices; a man was offered: 100 francs for a fat poodle 

With regard to dogs, a connoisseur says: 


“I own for my part I have a guilty feeling when I eat dog, 
the friend of man. I had a slice of a spaniel the other day; it 
was by no means bad, something like lamb, but I felt like a 
cannibal. Epicures in dog-flesh tell me that poodle is by far the 
best, and recommend me to avoid bulldog, which ‘is coarse and 
tasteless.” ‘ 


The compiler of Peter’s observations justifies his “Analogie 
“Passionelle” by many quotations and apothegms. He says, for 
instance: “J’ai connu personnes qui, durant le siége ont fait des 
“ fortunes enormes en usurpant le peuple.” 
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On the next page he remarks: “Phocyclide a mis en vers un 

“receuil de Maximes; le grand Raspail les a traduites. Je vais en 

“citer quelques vers comme punition envers les enrichés ”—and he 
proceeds to do so. A literary cook mdeed!—but there ıs ample 
precedent from Cadmus onwards. 

On the 13th of January is a quaint note: “On nous vendit de la 
“salade de laitue cinquante francs; chaque salade avait huit feuilles. 
“Elle provenait des jardins maraichers en dedans des fortifications.” 
On the following day: “Les pommes de terre cinquante francs le 
“décalitre ; les pigeons toujours le même prix, de dix à douze francs. 
“Les fruits deviennent rares; beaucoup de marchands de vins 
“manquent de liquide; les épiciers wont plus de sel.” 

On January the 18th M. Toussenel made a find: “ Nous découvimes 
“des bêtes à cornes dans un couvent. La Superiéure nous vendit un 
“boeuf, dune qualité extra; les côtes avaient cinq centimétres de 
“graisse.” This was counterbalanced by an entry on the next day: 
“Un homme vint nous offrir deux lapins. Cet homme était un 
“incurable de la rue de Serre. Je le fis entrer pour examiner la 
“merchandise. C’est là qu’ me dit. ‘Je ne vous apporte pas deux 
“‘Japins, mais deux beaux chats! Combien en voulez-vous? Sept 
“< francs la pièce? La chose fut acceptée.” There seems to have been 
some difficulty about the cooking of a goat. The ingenious chef 
records: “Nous achetames un bouc, trois francs le kilo. Jamais lart 
“culinaire ne réussira à faire de la viande de bouc un mets potable. 
“J'ai employé les acides oxalique, tartarique, métrique, sulfurique, 
“étendue d’eau; il wa été impossible de faire disparditre l'odeur.” 

On January 22nd occurs a veritable “cri du cœur”: “Le pain 
“manque depuis longtemps; le Senat est à l’étranger, la noblesse de 
“Napoléon III. est à Londres! L’ouvrier patience jusqu au bout!” 

Finally, stx days later, the menu-diary comes to a close with these 
remarks: “Le 28 Janvier un armistice est conclue 4 Versailles entre 
“M. Jules Favre et M. Bismarck. Le Siége de Paris avait duré 135 
“jours. Je termine ici les menus du siége. J'avais pu multiplier et 
“donner en paraléle les déjeuners. Les lignes etablies, la marée se 

“vendit au prix de lor. Le siége etait fini; le peuple avait du 
ifs Pain! » 

[M. Peters, the founder of the restaurant, and at one time owner 
of the Café Américain, died two years ago, in the Bichet Hospital, 
in extreme poverty, at the age of eighty-four.] 


FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


THE POET AND THE PURITAN. 


[Mary Suddard, the writer of this article, after a brilliant career at 
school and university in Paris, became an institutrice in L’Ecole 
Communale at Clermont-Ferrand. She had been in girlhood gay, 
vivid, delightful, rejoicing in life both as it presented itself to her 
intellect and to her senses, overflowing with enthusiasm for the hazard, 
the ‘experience, and the opportunities of her womanhood. A charming 
and impulsive spirit. 

The immense strain placed upon her physical strength by incessant 
examinations of the severest kind, was so heroically borne by this 
bright and joyous child that only her brother, to whom she was 
devotedly attached, realised by the intuition of affection the danger of 
her situation. It was, however, so urgent to her career that she should 
pass these terrible pedagogic tests—these monstrous barriers set up 
by the schoolmaster to overthrow ability, character, and original power, 
and to admit to the honours, wages and pensions of State employment 
only the sponge-like second-hand souls of the imitative sap and the 
obedient clerk prig—that her brother could only warn and hope for her 
escape. 

This hope was not fulfilled. She succeeded in the schools to fait in 
the business of life. She went to her teaching with a nervous system 
utterly deranged by her labours, found that she could not keep order in 
a rather turbulent class, admitted to her mind the idée fixe that she 

‘ was doomed to failure, and in the delirium of an illness which overtook 
her at that time, threw herself from a fourth-floor window, ending her 
life after twenty journeys round the sun. 

There is a sentence in this interesting article, written when she was 
only eighteen, which is full of pathos and sad significance, when one 
considers the writer’s destiny. ‘‘ Notice,” wrote the poor child, ‘‘ that 
the common test that neither Angelo nor Isabella can resist is the 
coming into contact with real life.” 

Real life, once so joyous an adventure to the ardent girl, destroyed 
this brilliant mind, but only because it was exhausted and lacerated 
by examinational tests, which are ever travelling further into the region 
of madness, and ever destroying more ee than the world’s neglect 
or the obstruction of poverty. She died a victim to the modern tyrant, 
our self-constituted arbiter of fortune, the schoolmaster who creates 
nothing. 

In the pages which she has left behind her I find evidences of a mind 
singularly sane, a soul wonderfully endowed with feeling, and, in her 
poems, a genius shining with promise.—HaroLp BEGBIE. | 
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HE great wave of the Renaissance, having spent its force, 
ebbed slowly back, leavıng behind an ever rising heap of 
slime. Now that the age of Elizabeth was drawing to its close, its 
unrestrained liberty of life began to lose itself in excesses. At its 
best it had, if not encouraged, at least allowed of a laxity of principle, 
which among the lower minds degenerated into licence. Among a 
certain class, ever increasing in numbers, the voluptuousness of the 
Renaissance assumed more forbidding forms than Sybaritism: its 
laugh had turned into a grin, its sparkling glance into a leer, its 
impulsive passion into deliberate foulness. However judgments 
might differ as to the moral gravity of the offence, there could be 
but one opinion on the danger of its practical consequences. Cressida 
found her counterpart in Mistress Overdone; the pleasure of the 
libertine had to be paid for in disease. Debauch threatened death to 
the material as well as to the intellectual vigour of the nation, which 
called as urgently for a hygienic as for a moral reform. 

A change was close at hand. A new generation was being 
trained up in the sound, if narrow, principles on which society might 
be re-organised. With the Puritans, as the apostles of law and 
order, the, ultimate salvation of the country lay. They themselves 
adopted and, if they came into power, would enforce a system of 
discipline which, whatever its limitations, would at last deliver 
England from the abuses that were sapping the life as well as 
corrupting the moral sense of the nation. Any thoughtful observer 
might recognise in them the future rulers of England. Shakespeare 
had too thoroughly entered into the spirit of his time not to be, in 
a certain sense, ahead of it. Quick as he was to feel the very pulse 
of Renaissance thought, he was also equally quick to note all 
symptoms of decay and coming change. Idealists might dream of 
a time in the near future when all the artificial restraints and 
restrictions of society should be suppressed, a time that should 
“excel the golden age.” The Utopian visionary might say, with 
Gonzalo (Tempest II. 1. 150): 


“In the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate ; 


Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 


No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 
No occupation; all men idle, all Pp 
And women too, but innocent and pure ; 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or labour 3 treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people.” 


1 
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But Shakespeare blows away the bubble with a sigh of impatience. 
He well knew that the coming age was more hkely to prove the 
age of iron than the age of gold. Instead of relaxing the bonds of 
society, its first care would be to draw them closer. Gonzalo’s 
Commonwealth might stand for an exact picture “by contraries” of 
the Puritan Commonwealth. Such a Commonwealth, with all the 
terms reversed, had Shakespeare represented by anticipation in 
“Measure for Measure.” 

The play might, indeed, be looked upon as a precursor of those bold 
and often hazardous prophecies with which our modern socialistic 
literature 1s overrun. The poet had here undertaken to deliver a 
message from “the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on 
“things to come.” It seems hardly reasonable to doubt that in the 
corruptions of Vienna “that boi and bubble till they o’errun the 
“ stew,” Shakespeare meant to depict the licence of London under its 
most loathsome aspect; that ın the ill-judged leniency of the Duke, 
who actually bids vice to prosper, “for we bid this be done when evil 
“deeds have their permissive pass and not the punishment,” he 
meant to censure the slackness of that morality which could not 
correct the excesses of its own adherents; finally that in the sudden © 
exaltation of Angelo to the post of governor he meant to show the 
passage of supreme power into the hands of the Puritans. The play 
may be safely accepted as a forecast of the effects of Puritan rule 
on England. 

What gives it its abiding value 1s its extremely solid basis. 
Shakespeare does not dive at haphazard into the future, he develops 
the future out of the present. The corruptions described are those 
he had witnessed in many a flourishing house of ill-fame—corruptions 
to whose actual existence many another passage in his works bears 
witness; the Puritans brought on the stage are still children of the 
Renaissance, though in process of transformation; the only respect 
im which he may be said to have anticipated the course of events is 
in attributing to the Puritans, at this stage, a political power that 
did not develop till some forty years later. However, it may be 
that the accession of James I. to the English throne (taking the play 
to have been written about 1603-4), led him to expect a sudden 
inroad of reforming zeal from puritanic Scotland. 

Shakespeare exposes with unsparing severity the corruptions of 
Renaissance life among the frivolous middle classes; he admits, in 
fact, insists upon the necessity of a reform; he already sees from 
what quarter it will come. Now the question arises: How far would 
Puritanism be fitted to play the part it seems to be on the point of 
assuming? How far would it be expedient to entrust it with supreme 
power? He now examines the validity of its titles to authority. In 


.order to remain just, he takes it on its own ground. Puritanism is 


studied as much in its effects on its own disciples as on outsiders ; 
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for Shakespeare, with his usual impartialıty, continually changes the 
touchstone applied. To get an all-round view of the question he 
adopts now the standpoint of the initiated, now that of the unbeliever. 
He investigates now its effect on the individual, now on society. 
‘The different methods employed in this psycho-sociological study 
lead, one and all, to the same result. 

Puritanism is treated by the poet essentially as a moral discipline, 
divested of all religious peculiarities. None of its distinctive 
doctrines, opinions, or dialect, varying from generation to generation, 
from sect to sect, are insisted upon in “Measure for Measure” He 
left its transient aspects to be depicted by the author of 
“Bartholomew Fair ;” he himself was concerned solely with its under- 
lying principles. And all its branches, from an ethical point of view, 
may be summed up in one: the establishment and maintenance, at 
any price and under any circumstances, of hard and fast lines of 
distinction between good and evil, virtue and vice, the saint and 
the sinner. In this inflexibility, now rising into heroic constancy, 
now hardening into rigidity, lies its saving strength as well as its 
fatal weakness. On the one hand, it prevents all compromise with 
sin, on the other, it denies all possibility of redemption. The effects 
of this training on the individual, as displayed in the two main types 
of mind to which it can appeal, are exemplified, on the one hand in 
Isabella, on the other in Angelo. Isabella represents Puritanism 
under its most favourable aspect. Puritanism, from the beginning, 
seems to have exercised on the women of England the same 
fascination that Jansenism, its continental congener, exercised on the 
women of France. Had Isabella been allowed to follow out her self- 
appointed course, she would have developed into an Angélique 
Amauld. All woman’s yearning, devotion and self-sacrifice absorbed 
by Italian Juliet are absorbed by principle in Isabella. Her intellect 
delights in vanquishing the difficulties of puritanic (in the play 
symbolised as conventual) discipline; her heart delights in offering 
itself up, unrewarded, yet undiscouraged, to an unattainable ideal. 
As St. Simeon Stylites exulted in straining the cord of penance 
round his waist “as tight as he could knot the noose,” so Isabella, 
the young disciple of a young religion, exults in multiplying the 
restrictions of puritanic rule. Her very first words strike the key- 
note of her character, so intense in its moderation, so passionate in 
its self-control : 


Isabella: Have you nuns no farther privileges? 
Nun: Are not these large enough? 
Isabella: Yes, truly; I speak not as desiring more, 
But rather wishing a more strict restraint 
Upon this sisterhood, the votaries of St. Clare. 


A generation of such women would soon ensure the triumph of 
Puritanism in England. The chief object of the new discipline was 


# 
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to establish law, and the very mainspring of Isabella’s nature is 
obedience to law, whatever suffering such obedience may entail : 


“I had rather my brother die by the law than that my son 
should be unlawfully born.” 


This obedience to the external law is only the outward sign of 
obedience to the moral law within. No considerations of human 


. affection can weigh against principle. Rather than violate the 


z 


virginal ideal of purity ımposed by principle, Isabella will stifle the 
voice of feeling, sacrifice her brother without a tear: “More than our 
“brother is our chastity”; indeed, at the very thought, inspired 
principle puts into her mouth the language of the Christian virgins 
uttered fifteen hundred years before. To repel the attacks of the 
tempter, her voice thrills with the ecstasy of martyrdom : 


“ Were I under the terms of death 
The impression of keen whips I’d wear as rubies, 
And strip myself to death as to a bed 
That longing I’ve been sick for, ere I’d yield 
My body up to shame.”’ 


Contrast this unflinching adherence to principle with the yielding 
of Isabella’s prototype, Cassandra, in the original play, and you will 
have caught the difference in spirit between the Renaissance ideal 
of mercy to the individual and the puritanic ideal of obedience to 
the law. Isabella, for the first time perhaps m English literature, 
displays the wonderful power of Puritanism in conquering nature, 
that strength which has become the backbone of the Englishwoman’s 
character, that implicit obedience to the laws of truth and chastity 
which silences alike the casuistry of conscience and the promptings 
of passion in Jenny Deans and Jane Eyre respectively. 

And yet has Isabella so completely broken with the tradition of 
the Renaissance? In truth, this strength of principle had always lain 
dormant in the Englishwoman’s nature. The frankness and fidelity 
of Chaucer’s Dorigen needed little transformation to develop into 
the Shakespearean heroine, and Shakespeare’s women are all Puritans 
at heart. The latent tendencies of all are simply brought to con- 
sciousness in Isabella. She is first cousin, if not sister, to Imogen 
and Desdemona. l 

As the highest type of Renaissance woman shares Isabella’s 
austerity of principle, so Isabella shares the other’s impulsiveness of 


‘ emotion. As live water may be seen dashing and dancing along 


under thin ice, so feeling in Isabella seems always on the point of 
bursting through the set coldness of puritanic or conventual reserve ; 
puritanic principles merely fit over the more delicate impulses of 
her own nature to shield their purity from harm. Puritanism 
for her meant no more than a moral discipline, it served simply 
to protect the delicacy of feelings it could not eradicate. When the 
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time comes, the husk slips off like the sheath off a catkin, leaving 
a silken tenderness beneath, soon to blossom out In frequent 
tremulous beauty. 

Had Isabella always remained a voluntary prisoner ın her convent, 
wrapt in silent meditation, only peeping out through a grating—in 
other words, could she have held fast to her Puritanic principles 
without bringing them to the test of fact, the slumbering warmth of 
her nature could only have been divined from an occasional flash, 
it would never have bumt through to a steady glow and shone out 
in its own eventual radiance. But Isabella is brought into contact 
with real life, and with life in the form that her nature and training 
teach her “to most abhor.” She is forced to plead for sin, to become 
the apologist of human frailty and human passion. The first crisis 
of her moral life reveals to her the inadequacy of her principles to 
cope with problems whose magnitude she had never before realised. 
~ Her icicles of logic, which seemed before so fair and firm, thaw, 
dwindle, melt away at the first warm breath of feeling. Or to be 
more accurate, the logic of the intellect is transcended by the logic 
of emotion. In Isabella, as in most women, the logic of the intellect 
moves in extremely narrow grooves. It had sufficed to regulate her 
own personal judgment, opinions and conduct. But a finer intuition 
tells her it will no longer apply to the case she has wndertaken to 
defend. This new need calls forth the supple logic of emotion, 
reaching the right solutions by the wrong means, ignoring all the 
Processes of formal reasoning, yet instinctively working itself out 
to a result no formal reasoning could have given. The struggle 
between the two, and her fruitless efforts to reconcile them, are what 
confers its half-pathetic, half-humorous interest on her first interview 
with Angelo : 


“ There is a vice that most I do abhor 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice ; 
For which I would not plead but that I must 
For which I must not plead but that I am 
At war ’twixt WILL and WILL NOT.” 


This contention of principle and feeling, at which she herself seems 
frightened and abashed, is leading her into a higher sphere. In 
Shakespeare’s women feeling always carries principle along with 
it, not denying its validity, but extending its application. 

Struggle as she will, 


“A something wild within her breast, 
A greater than all knowledge ” 


beats her down, not love, but charity, the divine Amor. It takes 
her back to the gracious mercy, the infimite forgiveness of the 
Redeemer : 


““ Why all the souls that were were forfeit once, 
And he who best the *vantage might have took 
Found out the remedy.” 
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From such a height she may look down, with an indignation too 
holy to be scorn, on the petty rules and regulations of “proud man, 
“dressed in a little brief authority,” as no better than the gambols 
of an angry ape, 


“ Playing such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


But what has become of her Puritanism? In her, highest, most 
‘heroic burst, her early training has been not only transcended, but 
unconsciously condemned. Contact with real life has thrown her 
back on Christianity before the sorrow and suffering of humanity. 
Puritanic morality she had thought so lofty, now seems narrow; its 
solutions she had thought so just, seem almost flippant. Through 
Isabella the master poet of the Renaissance pays Puritanism a 
magnanimous tribute and takes at the same time a worthy and 
magnificent revenge. 

Shakespeare is, however, very far from wishing to prove the 
inability of Puritanism to retain a firm hold on its disciples. Over 
against the complex character of Isabella he sets the more elementary 
nature of Angelo. On him Puritanism has set its distinctive and 
ineffaceable seal. We have said that Isabella used the austerity of 
Puritanism as a moral discipline for her own passionate nature. Angelo 
turns this purely personal and spiritual discipline into a mechanical 
drill to be applied fo all mmds alike. Puntanic principle, as before 
said, serves rather as a shell to protect her tenderest feelings from 
injury ; Angelo, carrying his narrow logic to its extreme consequences, 
tries to assimilate the creature to the shell, to fossilise the living 
heart within. Puritanism appealed to Isabella through its super- 
human difficulty of application ; it appeals to Angelo, on the contrary, 
through its extreme simplicity. What acts as a restraint on a 
passionate heart serves as a support to a cold intellect. Live 
entirely by the brain, suppress feeling, and puritanic morality 
becomes the easiest to follow. The only penalty Angelo will have 
to pay for his complete surrender to puritani¢ rule is loss of power, 
under any circumstances whatever, to shake off the habits of mind 
he has acquired. The difference in the effect of such a discipline 
on the superior and the average mind can only be brought out by 
contact with reality. Angelo, like Isabella, brings his Puritanism 
to the test of fact and, to the credit of the strength, if not the 
liberality of his training, preserves its logical integrity much longer. 
The paradox of the situation requires one Puritan to convert the 
other. (See Charles Hugo’s preface to the play.) Isabella, forced by 
her instinct to desert her own tenets, beckons to Angelo to follow 
her up to the summit she has reached. In their first interview the 
faith of both is shaken. But the result of the crisis is widely different 
in the complex and the elementary nature. Feeling is in both cases 
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brought into play, but feeling of a radically different character. 
Departure from puritanic morality in Isabella meant return to 
Christian grace, in Angelo it means return to nature in its lowest 
form. As in intellect he has never advanced beyond the logic of 
the understanding, so m emotion he has never advanced beyond 
animal desire. 

The worst feature of Puritanism now makes its appearance. In 
its anxiety to keep ‘virtue from being sullied ‘by the least contact 
with vice, it denies all possibility of the two being combined in one, 
consequently all possibility of redemption. A false step once taken 
can never be retrieved. At the first offence the deserter from its 
ranks is sentenced to be shot. The words of a modern Puritan 
exactly express‘the attitude of Puritanism towards the fallen, though 
sull believing, sinner: “The breach once made by sin is never, in 
“this mortal state, repaired.” (Hawthorne: “Scarlet Letter.”) The 
knowledge of this essential rule drives Angelo to despair. After 
the minute and morbid self-analysis Puritanism, to its own great 
danger, promoted and encouraged, Angelo comes to the conclusion that 
he is but as carrion corrupting in the sun. His conduct has always 
been governed by abstract principle. No sense of human tenderness 
can restrain him from taking human life. No artistic awe and 
respect for beauty can prevent him from desecrating Isabella; for 
the brutality of his proposal is of a piece with the vandalism which 
was later to disgrace for ever Puritan rule. No feeling for “the pity 
“of it,” so strong even in uncivilised Othello, can hold him back from 
shattering the virginal ideal of purity enshrined in Isabella’s soul. 
That is, no consideration but law can keep him from committing the 
foulest crimes, and Angelo’s inner law, once broken, as it admits 
of no forgiveness and requires no repentance, practically gives the 
offender scope for all his desires of lust, murder, or revenge. With 
the words : 


. “I have n 
And now I give my a ae the rein.” 
Angelo curses his better angel from his side and falls to reprobation. 
His supposed seduction of Isabella, the initial sin, is followed up 
in quick succession by breach of word towards his victim, the 
judicial murder of Claudio, the lie of direct denial to the Duke, 
not to speak of his ambiguous attitude towards Mariana. Over and 
above all may be added the passive hypocrisy of keeping up appear- 
ances. Shakespeare takes pains to show that hypocrisy is not the 
fundamental vice of Putitanism—a necessary warning to the future 
author of “Hudibras”—but he foresees that, on account of its 
intangible, indefinable character, hypocrisy offers puritanic severity 
the only means of compounding with human weakness. To such a 
compromise has the severe and upright judge been brought, not from 
the sin of following nature, but from the iniquity of the training be 
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has receaved, which, by cutting off all hope of pardon, has urged him 
on from crime to crime. For the training of the Puritans leaves as 
lasting a mark as the training of the Jesuits, and through his worst | 
excesses Angelo remains a Puritan at heart. His rigidity of virtue 
has simply turned into rigidity of evil Milton's Satan is a renegade 
Puritan. 

In Isabella and Angelo Shakespeare not only embodies the two 
main types of Puritan, but sets forth all the advantages and defects 
of Puritan training. He does full justice to its abstract loftiness of 
principle, to its power of resistance, its strength in warding off evil, 
its straightforward language, its uncompromising distinctions 
between right and wrong, its freedom from the sophisms of a more 
‘mdulgent morality. But his phrase is emphatically limited to 
Puntanism ın the abstract. Notice that the common test that neither 
Angelo nor Isabella can resist is the coming into contact with real 
life. Puritanism has done its part as a trainmg and may still last 
as an ideal, but for practical purposes it must make way for a larger 
and more liberal morality, on pain of fallmg below itself. Its 
worthiest disciples will surpass it, its lower ones disgrace it. Different 
. as its results may seem on Angelo and Isabella, the two studies point 
‘ to the same conclusion: Puritanism, in its present state, unmodified, 
iş unfit to come mto contact with society. To borrow the words of 
Lamb, “it is an owl that will not bear daylight.” 

Not only is Puritanism unfit to come into contact with society, 
but society is unfit to come into contact with Puritanism. The- 
rigidity of principle in the one case, the ternble elasticity of 
conscience in the other, make all hope of a mutual understanding 
vain. 

True, the moral beauty of Puritanism possesses a certain power of 
appeal even to the most corrupt. The libertine Lucio, for whom no 
woman is sacred, seems awed into respect and almost into decency 
in the presence of Isabella. “He holds her as a thing enskyed and 
“sainted, and to be talked with in sincerity as with a saint” But 
her influence is not fully acknowledged, nor its power brought to 
bear directly on the little feeling still left in the roué, till the 
wonderful scene where the austerity of Puritanism has been absorbed 
by the Christian need of mercy. ; 

Puritanism, in its logical form, as written on the settled visage and 
expressed through the deliberate word of Angelo, meets with 
universal: hostility and derision. Blindly conscious of its isolation, 
secretly irritated at the resistance it encounters, Puritanism strikes 
at random in the dark with a nervous obstinacy significant of 
weakness rather than of strength. Angelo’s administration commits 
a series of blunders, grotesque in form but tragic in result. In its 
anxiety to tear away the great social fungus which is eating into 
the heart of the tree, it pulls down still sound and flourishing 
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branches. Repenting offenders, wiling to make good the wrong they 
have committed, are’ sentenced without reprieve; hardened. sinners, 
who can plead no excuse beyond antiquity, escape with admonition. ` 
Novices must be prosecuted with the full rigour of the law; all 
mercy is reserved for procuresses and profligates. For the first 
slip, scarcely to be termed a fall, Juliet must be branded with 
irretrievable disgrace; Mistress Overdone, “who has worn her eyes 
“out almost in the service,” will be considered. For an informality 
Claudio must lose his head, nay, perhaps be conducted to the scaffold 
by Pompey promoted to the post of executioner’s assistant. 

All Shakespeare’s irony and indignation are summoned up to 
expose the inefficacy of Puritanism outside its own circle. Its utter 
ignorance of the temper of the nation, its utter want of tact and sense 
in its treatment of abuses; above all its presumption and self- 
sufficiency are what call forth his bitterest attacks. How can the 
general scheme of “ Measure for Measure” be interpreted save as an 
onslaught on Puritanism, if not as an individual, yet as a social 
force? And does not the dénouement mean the downfall of Puritan 
rule and the humbling of puritanic pride? Angelo’s delinquencies 
are all exposed, his decisions all reversed, he himself dismissed with 
the mercy he would not show. Like Shylock, he 1s taught to “know 
“the difference of their spirits?” Puritanic, like Judaic morality, 
with which it shows many points of resemblance, is absorbed and 
taken up into Christianity. The Duke, enlightened by his experience, 
after carrying Puritan logic to its barbarous conclusion, declares the 
futility in life and before reason of “Measure still for Measure.” 

But in the course of forty or fifty years a change was to take 
place. The spirit of the nation was to change. Puritanism was 
destined to settle down into English character, chiefly, as Shakespeare 
seems to have foreseen, through the agency of women. What had 
been the exception was to become the rule. When the Puritans 
actually came into power, the body of the people went with them. 
Puritanic rule was no longer imposed as a penance, but exacted as 
a right by a generation “wishing a more strict restraint.” The fifty 
years’ transition between Elizabeth’s death and the founding of the 
Commonwealth wrought a change Shakespeare could not have fore- 
seen. Reality would have given his play just the opposite 
dénouement. “Measure for Measure” may stand as the supreme 
study of Puritanism in its essence, detached from all external. 
accidents; to this psychological study it owes its lasting value. It 
presents the further interest of a record of the reception Puritanism 
met with from the Renaissance; it must not be accepted on trust 
as a prophety of fact. 


MARY SUDDARD. 
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‘SOME POSITIVE ELEMENTS IN THE 
SACRIFICE .OF CHRIST. 


HE most central-and pervasive factor in the Apostolic Church 

was the Crucifixion of Jesus. But since we desire to get 

hold of some certainty,—to prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good,—let us state why we do not accept the hypothesis 
that the Story of the Cross is only a version of the Sun myth. The 
notion that the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are but 
phases of the solar mythology bas found acceptance with a few 
_writers and with many a man in the street. “Who is to redeem 
«us from winter?” asks one, and then answers, “ The god of spring, 
“or the sun, when ıt enters the constellation Aries, the Ram, that 
«is the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world., The 
“vernal Equinox is the time when Christ triumphs and repairs what 
“men have suffered by winter. The Easter feast is, therefore, 
“called among Jews dnd Christians the feast of the Passover, for in 
“the sign of the Ram the rule passes from the God of darkness to 
“the God of light, and the star of light, restoring life to nature, 
“reappears in our hemisphere. The spring feast, Easter, fell 
“originally on 25th March. On the 23rd Christ died, and on the 
“seth rises agam.” This quotation will suffice to illustrate how 
mythology is used to account for the facts and to evaporate the 
doctrines relating to the ministry of Jesus. Our best answer to 
questions concerning the historicity of the death of Christ was 
given by Tacitus, who, while incidentally confusing Jews and- 
Christians, states as an ascertained fact that Christ “was put to 
“death in the reign of Tiberius by Pontius Pilate the procurator, 
“and that his religion, a deadly superstition (the Christians being 
“ characterised by their hatred of the human race), though crushed 
“for a time, burst forth again, not only throughout Judæa, in which 
“it arose, but even in Rome, the common reservoir of all the streams 
“of infamy and wickedness.” After such corroborative evidence as 
is given by the impartial historian of Rome, to doubt the historicity 
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of the death of Jesus Christ evinces only the eccentricity of the 
sceptic’s judgment. Whatever difficulties belong to the New Testa- 
ment narratives of the Passion, the fact of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
stands out colossal and permanent as a Rock of Ages. 

Having assured ourselves of the fact of the Crucifixion, we are 
at once confronted by another question: Why is it that this History 
of tragedy and seeming failure has compelled the attention and 
commanded the reverence of great multitudes in every succeeding 
ager It belongs to our natures to admire success. We all 
instinctively seek for comfort, and we delight in sunshine and 
brightness and smooth words. Our imaginations of the world we 
should like leave no room for the Cross! Further, if life were 
smooth and free from sorrow, we should eschew all remembrance of 
Christ’s tragic fate. And yet in direct opposition to this disposition, 
account for it how we will, within a few months of the Crucifixion 
men began to turn their eyes upon that Cross as though it held in 
its heart a 


“* The burden of the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


That lonely Sufferer challenges the world; He holds us by the 
spell of His agony. “And I, if I be lifted up, from the earth will 
“draw all men unto me.” Our pleasure-loving tempers would lead 
us to admire a bright and happy God like the Greek Apollo ; 
and yet under some strange compulsion we have become worshippers 
of Christ Crucified. The arrestive power of the Cross is confessed in 
the first statement of a Christian creed which is recorded as spoken 
by Simon Peter six weeks after the Crucifixion. “Ye men of Israel, 
“hear these words, Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
“among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by 


“Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: Him, being , 


“delivered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
“ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain: 
“whom God hath raised up, having ‚loosed the pains of death: 
“because it was not possible that He should be holdem of it.” 

_ The Cross is a great paradox; for while men may point to it 
as an instance of the breakdown of the righteousness of God in 
our world, the New Testament writers treat the Death of Christ 
as a tremendous sacrifice which demonstrates, vindicates and extends 
God’s righteousness. In the Old Testament drama of Job the 
afflicted hero daringly assails the throne of the Most High with 
questions, remonstrances and blame: the Spirit of the man is fired 
with indignation at the wrong done him by his Creator—he will 
not take it “lying down.” In the life of David it is otherwise ; 
suffering was accepted as a deserved punishment, and he faced it 


with confession. Jesus, however, made no confession of personal + 


i 
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sin; His whole recorded life leaves the impression of absolute 
purity. Again, instead of railing against His persecutors, or 
-impugning the Justice of God, He stood as a sheep before His 
shearers—dumb, He opéned not His mouth. Although through one 
brief hour He shrank from the bitterness of the Cup and cried that 
the darkness had come into His soul, yet His resolution to lay down 
His life for His sheep never wavered. He is not only a victim of 
sacrifice, He is also the Offerer of it: the Lamb is the Priest, the 
Priest is the Lamb. With something akin to prophetic inspiration 
Plato in the “Republic” delineates the Just Man and his fate: in a 
world such as this he will suffer misfortune, meet with poverty and 
persecution, and at last he will be impaled by his enemies. But our 
Lord Jesus transcends even Plato’s Just Man. He does not accept 
the inevitable fate of suffering with stoic fortitude; but He makes 
even the death of the Cross subordinate to the dominant aim of 
His life. Jesus was not simply the passive victim of a tragic doom ; 
He was not merély the hero of hardship and suffering; but He was 
the active, voluntary offerer of His own life. The disciples could 
not understand this until they were possessed by the faith that 
Christ was risen; before this they looked upon the Cross with 
terror; it was an evil thing—a monstrous shame inflicted upon 
their innocent Master; but afterwards this dire tragedy appeared 
to them as a noble sacrifice, and St. Paul expressed the feeling 
of ali the Apostles when he exclaimed, “God forbid that I should 
“glory save in the Cross!” The idea that the Crucifixion was a 
great voluntary sacrifice changed the Roman gallows into the world’s 
altar. 

Here, however, it is well to pause and reflect upon the idea of 
sacrifice, which, while almost universal, and manifestly embodying 
some genuine and permanent human instinct, bas changed in content 
and meaning at every step in human development. In early times 
a sacrifice was something offered to God; it was by no means 
necessarily connected with sin, rather was it something of the nature 
of a bribe. The great Jewish prophets of the Eighth Century, B.C., 
protested against this unethical sacrifice, aiming, however, not so 
much to abolish the rites of sacrifice as to connect with them the 
practice of righteousness. Unless the outward ceremony was joined 
with the rectification of man’s thoughts, purposes and actions, it was 
utterly futile and unacceptable to God. Plato was one with the 
prophets in this protest against the unethical view of sacrifice, — 
against the thought that “the gods are always lenient to the doers of 
“unjust acts, if they divide the spoil with them,” for God cannot 
be “seduced by presents like a villainous money-lender.” This revolt 
of educated conscience against the sacrificial rites of the East and 
West might have led to the abandonment of sacrifice; but it has 
not been so, for the instinct of sacrifice lies too deep to be easily 
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destroyed. Instead of passing away, sacrifice itself took on the 
ethical qualities desıderated and assimilated the practice of prayer, 
so that it became spiritualised and ennobled. It was henceforth 
not simply a bribe or outward offering, but it expressed the inward 
disposition of heart and will. This change and expansion of the 
ideas of sacrifice must be kept in mind as we examine the sacrifice 
of Christ. Many of the difficulties which cling to the doctrine of 
Atonement arise from thinking of the sacrifice in an unethical 
manner. There is need only for the briefest allusion to the sacrificial 
feast which Robertson Smith set forth. According to that great 
scholar, and also to Wellhausen, God and the tribe shared together 
in the eating and drinking of the sacrificial victim and offerings, so 
that the feast was a rite of communion. Later on, the offering of 
some sacrifice was connected with man’s sense of guilt and took on 
a character of propitiation and expiation. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that when the death of Jesus came to be thought of as a 
sacrifice, it would be subjected to many various interpretations 
accordmg to different points of view whence the Cross could be 
contemplated. 

There are some thoughtful persons who adopt a theory of evolution 
which admits no fall, no positive evil or sim, and finds no breach 
between God anc man, so that they see little or no meaning in the 
sacrifice of Jesus, Even if we, admit evolution as a working hypo- | 
thesis, we cannot eliminate the moral crises and tragedies of human 
experience. But perhaps our various insights will depend upon our 
different educations, experiences and capacities. There may be 
regions of moral and religious experience where some men are 
colour-blind. The great scientist and controversialist, Professor 
Huxley, once said to his friend, Professor Haughton, “There are 
“those who profess to believe what I consider to be false; but I 
“do not regard their opinions, because I doubt the sincerity of some 
“and the intellectual capacity of others; but I respect you and I 
“know how sincerely you believe what you hold so strongly, and 
“should like very much to know how it is that you believe what I 
“can’t believe.” “May I speak frankly?” said Haughton. “Cer- 
“tainly,” said he. “Then,” he said, “I don’t know how it is, except 
“that you are colour-blind.” Huxley was much struck. He said, 
“Tt may be so. Of course, if I were colour-blind, I should not know 
“it myself.” It should not surprise us if in matters of religious ' 
experience something more is required than intellectual acumen: 
moral obedience to God’s will is necessary to spiritual knowledge ; 
selfishness cannot possibly understand sacrifice; Jesus Himself 
declared that purity of heart is essential to clearness of religious 
insight. 

The instruction we derive from the Bible would be far greater 
than at present if we could free our minds from mechanical views 
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of inspiration which do so much to reduce the many books to one 
dead level. - What infinite variety and wealth do we discover when 
we allow for all the differences of mind! and life reflected in these 
writings. In the New Testament there is no one definite type of 
doctrine or iron creed which excludes all others. While nearly all 
the writers lay stress upon Christ’s death as a sacrifice for sin, they 
differently emphasise various aspects of that sacrifice according to 
their respective experiences and insights. St. Paul treats the death 
of Christ as a vicarious offering which in some mysterious way 
satisfied the claims of Divine Justice) The unnamed author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews eloquently sets Christ forth as the consumma- 
tion and fulfilment of all Old Testament sacrifices, and throws out 
the germinal thought that the offering was the obedience and 
spiritual perfection of Christ. Again, St. John, while he does not 
exclude any of the great Pauline ideas, does yet unmistakably shift 
the centre of gravity from the Atonement to the Incarnation. The 
ideas of Christ as the Paschal Lamb that takes away the sin of 


‘the world,—of the Death as a sin-offering with expiatory value, are 


subsumed in the Johannine literature; but the true incidence of 
thought rests upon the enshrining of the Logos, the Word, and the 
Son in the flesh, and upon the Eternal life we gain through spiritual 
and moral union with this Christ. The meaning of such differences 
of representation is that every writer gives his own personal view, 
and keeps his touch upon the pulse of actual life and experience. 
Wete it given to the Fourth Evangelist and the author of the Epistle 
to tht Hebrews to come to us and write again of the Death of 
Christ, I think they would perhaps strive to set forth that sacrifice 
in the terms of modern thought from the standpoint of evolution and 
of our fuller spiritual philosophy of the life of man. Just as optical 
analysis splits up the white sunbeam into its various component 
colours, so the many minds of different writers serve to break up 
and analyse the white radiance of the Light of the world. In his 
posthumous work on “Human Personality” the late Frederick Myers 
used an illustration which we may fitly appropriate. “In the sun’s 
“spectrum and in stellar spectra are many dark lines or bands, due 
“to the absorption of certain rays by certam vapours in the atmo- 
“sphere of sun or stars or earth. And similarly in the range of 
“ spectrum of our sensation and faculty there are many inequalities— 
“permanent and temporary—of bnghtness and definition. Our 
“mental atmosphere is clouded by vapours and illumined by fires, 
“and is clouded and illumined differently at different times. The 
“limits of our spectrum do not inhere in the sun that shines but 
“in the eye that marks his shining. Beyond each end of that 
“prismatic ribbon are ether waves of which our retina takes no 
“cognisance. Beyond the red end come waves whose potency we 
“still recognise, but as heat and not as light. Beyond the violet 
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“end are waves still more mysterious, whose very existence: man 
“for ages never suspected, and whose intimate potencies are still 
“but obscurely known.” Now as we have gazed upon the spectrum 
of the Cross in the New Testament we have felt that our vision is 
very contracted, and across the ribbon of light we see many lines 
of mystery; and further, we suspect that with enlarged sympathies 
and loftier powers we might discover more glorious things than have 
ever yet come within our ken, that beyond the red end and the 
violet of our spectrum are hues of loveliness such as have not yet 
been imagined by us. 

These positions which we have taken up may be kept in our 
thoughts as we now strive to follow some of the steps in the great 
historic sacrifice of Jesus Christ. First, we found that the death of 
Jesus by Crucifixion was an irrefutable fact of human history, some- 
thing which actually happened. Then we commented upon its 
arrestive power, that it challenges the world for an interpretation. 
The Cross, instead of accusing the Justice of God, vindicates the 
divine rule and is looked upon as working for righteousness. This 
has happened because, instead of rebelling against His destiny, Jesus 
made it a voluntary sacrifice. The twofold nature of a true sacrifice 
consists of two parts, viz., an outward objective offering, not lightly 
to be waived or dismissed in the symbolism of hfe, and also an 
inward disposition of the heart and will. Further, we found in the 
New Testament many germs of interpretation of the great sacrifice, 
and were reminded of our own limited capacity of vision. 

The emphasis of modern belief falls upon the inner and ethical 
side of sacrifice. The Death was the consummating act of a life-long 
work. In the institution of the sacrament of the Supper, our Lord 
Himself connected His death with the offering of the Paschal Lamb 
and with the Sinaitic sacrifice of the Covenant. The death of Jesus 
completed a process; it cannot be isolated; it perfectly expresses 
and objectifies the whole work of His life. The Cross is the symbol 
of what spirit was in Jesus; it was not merely an altar for the 
offering of His body; it was the instrument by which He 
demonstrated the inner will,—and by it He completed the active 
and passive obedience of a life of service. That service may be set 
forth variously as the revelation of the Father, as the reconciliation of 
the world to Him, as the salvation of mankind, as the realisation 
and disclosure of the spiritual ideal of humanity. The thing to take 
note of is that the minds of the moderns are penetrated by the 
conviction that the Blood means the life, that the atoning efficacy . 
of Christ’s sacrifice attaches to the whole life of Jesus. May we 
not say that the modern mind has more affinity with the Johannine 
presentation of the Incarnation than with the Pauline ideas of 
sacrifice? And it is historically true that Jesus offered a sacrifice 
when He overcame temptation in His struggle in the desert. In 
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‘the mystical sermon on the Bread of Life in the middle of His 
ministry Jesus offered His flesh for the life of the world. Three 
times in the course of that public life God is recorded to have 
demonstrated His approval and acceptance of the sacrifice—at the 
Baptism, at the Transfiguration, in His converse with the Greeks in 
the Temple. With a fine inspiration St. Luke treats the progress of 
Jesus from His self-dedication on the Mount of Transfiguration to 
His Ascension as one whole—the sacrifice offered in the days of 
His analepsis or Assumption, throughout which Jesus turned with 
fixed face again and again towards Jerusalem as His goal. 

One of the positive primal factors in this self-sacrifice was His 
identification of Himself with sinful men which He evinced in His 
baptism. The true priest must stand near to God and near to man. 
No one will refuse to acknowledge that Jesus stood in an unique 
dual relationship to God and mankind. While He lived as one 
always in the bosom of the Father, He was in our very midst as 
one of ourselves. Jesus would not hearken to John the Baptist ; 
He refused to be separated from others; He would insist upon going 
down into the Jordan to share in the common human confession of 
sin, and to receive the baptism of repentance. The Pharisees refused 
to be identified with sinners; they idealised the act of separation, 
and drew apart from the sordid company of penitents at the Jordan. 
But Jesus “is not ashamed to call them brethren.” This is the key 
thought of His sacrifice. He was dominated by the consciousness of 
what we now call the solidarity of the race. No small part of the 
bewilderment which is associated with the sacrifice of Jesus springs 
from a false individualism—a way of thinking of Jesus as outside — 
the organic unity of the race. Clever men boast of their aloofness ; 
men. of small virtue practise a rigorous avoidance of contamination ; 
but the truly good and great feel intensely a universal kinsmanship. 
At the baptism Jesus refused to be an Essene, a Stoic, a Superior 
Person; He resolved to be simply the Son of Man. Thus he 
‘brought into the race all that He was in Himself ; and He took upon 
Himself all that we are. St. Paul states this with great lucidity and 
force in His doctrine of the two Adams. Whatever account science 
may give of the physical side of man, it remains historically true 
that, Jesus Christ constituted a new spiritual consciousness for the 
race. The Father’s approval at the Jordan signified that Jesus 
became invested with the full consciousness of His Christhood—He 
took up the spiritual headship of the race. i 

From this initial step there issued two other positive elements of 
tbe sacrifice of Jesus which may be ascribed antithetically as self- 


_ rentmciation and self-realisation. In Christs sacrifice there was 


always this double movement, or, if you will, two aspects of every 
act of will, His humiliation was itself His glorification. Every 
step downwards was also a step upwards. Sacrifice has always some 
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great objective; it ministers to some upward movement in nature 
and history. Jesus never advocated renunciation for its own sake, 
- for that would be a crude asceticism; He made sacrifice of Himself 
for an enduring, noble end. Jesus was Buddha’s contrast, He believed 
in life as a good thing, and He came that men might share with Him 
the more abundant life. Despair may lend pathos to heroism, but 
it blunts the edge of sacrifice. Edwin Arnold has described 
Gautama’s choice of the way of renunciation in lines of great beauty : 


“ This is the night! Choose thou 
The way of greatness or the way of good: 
To reign a King of Kings, or wander lone, 
Crownless and homeless, that the world be helped. 


“I choose 
To tread its paths with patient, stainless feet, 
Making its dust my bed, its loneliest wastes 
My dwelling, and its meanest things my mates; . 


““ Now am I tired, and now I will depart, 
Never to come again, till what I seek 
Be found—if fervent search and strife await.” 


Renunciation of all low forms of self-love meant for Jesus the 
positive acceptance of, and delight in, the will of the Heavenly 
Father. “Then said I, Lo I am come (In the roll of the book it 
“is written of me) to do Thy Will, O God.” We are often baffled 
by ethical alternatives, not knowing whether we ought to give 
up something in our natures, or whether we ought to seek its 
fulfilment by cultivation. History shows us, on the one hand, the 
hermits and ascetics who have renounced the world in fear ; on the 
other, artists and poets who have sought to realise themselves: 
through culture. Jesus shows us that total self-sacrifice is the way 
of complete self-realisation He offered up no withered or half- 
developed humanity. He laid upon the ältar the sacrifice of man’s 
perfect will and fully realised ideal. The daily offering He made 
was a moral perfection won through suffering and struggle. He 
died daily, and yet gained a glorified life by dying. In His own 
personal life Jesus first drew our nature into at-one-ment with God. 

The goal which Jesus pursued, however, was not limited to His own 
_ personal life and consciousness of the Fathers approval; according 

‘ to Him the sacrifice He made was a Ransom—a Lutron—the price 
He paid for the emancipation of mankind from the bondage of 
egoism and evil. “The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
“unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many.” 
The Death of Jesus on the Cross summed up and expressed once for 
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all the whole spirit of His sacnficial life, and every man con- 
templating Christ crucified may say, “He loved me and gave Himself 
“for me” This sacrifice constitutes the central mystery of the . 
Christian ‘religion; yet in it we find the key to all the sacrifices 
made from the beginning of the world. No one can realise more 

vividly than the evolutionist how the whole of nature is governed by 
the great law of sacrifice; from the dawn of creation creatures have 
been offered up—sometimes mvoluntarily, even unconsciously, but still 
offered as a sacrifice for the gain of others. The page of humam 
_ history has ever been stained with blood. But all this violence, 
havoc, and death take on a new meaning when looked at in the light 
of the sacrifice of the Son of God. The Cross marked the 

consummation of all the petty sacrifices of lower hfe which the 
history of the world exhibits, and crowned all martyrdoms with an 
altruism which has ever since seemed to express the nner idea of the 
Life of God. Such sacrifices as most others make are often only” 
half understood; they are made for some ideal an inch beyond us; 

but Jesus saw the distant goal—God's ideal—and voluntarily gave 
Himself for its realisation. Nature and history join to teach us that 
sacrifice 1s a cosmic law; the Cross of Jesus declares this same law 
” in the realm of holiness. 

The apostolic writers of the New Testament show a marvellous 
consensus of faith in setting forth the Cross in connection with the 
fact of human sin; they treat the Death of Christ as expiatory and 
‘propitiatory,—as the divinely appointed instrument of redemption, 
and as the ground in History for the free exercise of the grace of 
God. “He is the propitidtion for our sins, and not for ours only, 
“but also for the whole world.” Naturalism could not make such 
an assertion. I believe there is a divine revelation in it. The 
vision of the Apostles penetrates beyond the red and violet ends of 
the spectrum, and our eyes embrace their vision only by faith. For 
some minds St. Paul’s forensic teaching of the Atonement brings 
illumination, moral restoration and peace; but others see in it only 
the dark lines of the spectrum. Everyone must interpret this phase 
of Scriptural teaching according to his own personal experience and 
insight, and room should be left, as in the New Testament itself, for - 
every variety of expression. But this is no doctrine ‘peculiar to 
St. Paul; it is implied throughout the New Testament. Jesus did 
not hesitate in His anticipations of the Cross to co-ordinate His 
sacrifice with the self-denial He demanded of His followers. By 
this co-ordination we may speak of the Crucifixion as the martyrdom 
of Jesus; He died as a witness for the truth. That sacrifice like 
others was full of pathos and heroism; yet after we have admitted 
these things, we are driven to perceive that the sacrifice of Jesus 
was different from all other martyrdoms. It ıs credible that many 
Christian martyrs have borne intenser physical sufferings than Jesus 
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bore, and it is certain that many of them showed less shrinking than 
He manifested in the Garden. Judged on human lines there appears 
_ something akin to fear and weakness in the agony of Gethsemane. 
But if Jesus were really dealing with the sin of the world in that 
struggle, then His anguish acquires a vicarious significance. His 
personal conscience was unstained; He knew the Holiness of God; 
and “He endured with unblunted moral sensibility the whole burden 
of the race with which He had identified Himself. He began by 
sharing in our confession of sin; He ended in bearing our burden of 
guilt. This was no merely passive submission to inevitable destiny ; 
it was the active and voluntary determination of His will to annul 
the moral evil of the world. Sin had disturbed the moral equipoise 
of the universe, and there was needed an objective rectification of 
_ wrong. A grave mistake is made when we take it for granted that 
forgiveness of sin must be easy to an omnipotent God; for the 
majestic moral order of the universe cannot be infringed and then 
lightly forgotten. Time may erase a memory of wrong in us; but 
it cannot obliterate the fact in the world; it has entered into history 
and become a part of the operative forces. The Apostles conceived 
that Jesus set Himself to deal positively with the whole fact of 
human sin, to counteract it, tO\annul its force by the loving sacrifice 
of Himself. Perhaps human language fails to give adequate 
expression of this reality; the New Testament calls it expiation, 
but it must be remembered that as such it is provided by God. At 
this point it must be again recalled that Jesus stood in unique 
relationship with the Heavenly Father, even while He identified 
Himself with our race. The Father and the Son act together in 
this work; through the willing obedience of Jesus the very God of 
life smites into our history. Therefore, we rightly believe that the 
Cross reveals the Passion of the Heart of God. This mystery of 
Christ’s sacrifice has often been set forth crudely, baldly, unethically, 
and yet with a sure instinct men and women have felt that the 
heart of the Gospel is here. Personally, I feel about it as a 
wondering child may feel at night as he looks from his bedroom 
window up into the dark sky,—it is so vast, so deep, so wide; but 
as he looks little points of light burn into view, and it is all a wonder 
and a mystery. But to the mature, skilled and informed astronomer 
those little points of light are worlds and all a part of one great 
ordered whole, governed by universal laws, profoundly simple yet 
unfathomably mysterious. 

According to the Apostles this sacrifice of Jesus Christ reconsti- 
tutes the ground of relationship between God and man, and on 
this ground the sinner is pardoned and reconciled: with God. 
Philosophy may enlighten the mind; but this Gospel brings life 
and moral energy to the will The Cross is not only an instrument 
that effects a change between God and man, but it is likewise a 
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force working towards an ethical realisation of itself in our inward 
lives: “Are ye ignorant that all we who are baptized in Christ 
“Jesus were baptized with His death? If we have become united 
“with Him by the likeness of His death, we shall be also by the 
“likeness of His resurrection.” Beneficent as are the issues from 
the sacrifice of Christ, they do not relieve the followers of Jesus 
from the duty of cross-bearing. The Christian life does not Begin 
‘and end with the acceptance of God’s pardon; we are all called to 
deny ourselves,—to be conformed outwardly to the image of Christ. 
We also are to die to self that we may share the resurrection life 
of our Lord. When rightly contemplated and appropriated the 
Cross works in us mightily for salvation. The sacrifice of Christ has 
sometimes been represented as though it concluded all administration 
of justice; but if we refuse to bear our cross the wages of sin is 
still death, and in the New Testament parable of the final judgment 
_ manis treated by God according to the character of his will and life. 


W. A. GRIST. 


Ne 


“OUR RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


ARK clouds have from time to time been gathering over the 
relations of Great Britain and Germany. Many men of 
good-will in both countries have been watching them with surprise 
and anxiety. The sky is clearer at present, but no one can tell 
how long the good symptoms may last. The conditions which have 
caused the murky weather in past years still continue, we fear, and 
may cause it again. It is certain that the industrial and commercial 
development of Germany, which has excited jealousy in many 
quarters, will go forward. Her economic position has many notable 
elements of strength It is broadly based on science; her industries 
have attained to a very high degree of organisation; commerce and 
industry are specially furthered by active and enlightened co-opera- 
tion between the State and private enterprise. The men of the 
Fatherland are devoting to all the practical sides of national progress 
the laborious and persevering industry, the wide knowledge, the 
„passion for the ideal, which they have shown in poetry, philosophy 
and historical research. The development of the German Navy, 
which has recently roused so much apprehension in this country, 
is only the latest phase in the wide career of national progress. ' 
We may be assured ‘that the growth of the German Navy is 
merely a result and symptom of the increasing industrial and national 
capacity, and that it will continue. It will do no good to shut our 
eyes to a patent fact. And there is a real fear that it will tend to 
foster a spirit of suspicion, of jealousy, and of ill-will in many minds. 
While no right-minded person in either country would advocate 
war, we may again see the growth of an uneasy suspicion in each 
country that the other may be steadily meditating war. Such a 
state of feeling is only too favourable to the habit of imputing to 
each other motives of varying degrees of fatuity and malignity. 
It is here that we may see a real and serious danger, in the growth 
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-of a morbid atmosphere of suspicion and jealousy, panic and frenzy, 
in’ which our feelings of truth, justice and humanity are for the 
time being suppressed or obscured, In such an atmosphere the- 
danger of war may become real. 

It is only in the prevalence of the baser passions, of jealousy, 
malignity and unreason, that we can forecast danger. But we 
should recognise that these passions have their root for the most 
part in ignorance. The best cure for them is to learn to see things 
as they ‘are. It is the clear and settled conviction of the present 
writer that our unpleasant relations with our German cousins, 
beginning with the unfortunate Danish troubles in 1863-4, have arisen 
from our want of insight imto the aims and tendencies of German 
politics during the last half-century. Since Bismarck took the helm 
inthe autumn of 1862, Germany under the leadership of Prussia 
has had two great ends in view, to recover her unity and, independ- 
ence, with all that these involve in the development of her national 
life, and to gain a fitting place, political, industrial and commercial, 
among the nations of the world. We have failed’ to take the true 
measure of the revolution which these ‘events have meant for 
Germany and the world, and we are now paying in heavy armaments 
fòr our past “mistakes. 

With a sufficiently reasonable qgmount of the insight which is 
based on knowledge, imagination and good-will, we should have 
found it very easy to cultivate the most friendly relations with 
Germany. We needed only to look below the surface into the real 
forces which were coming into operation to make a new Germany, 
to distinguish between the routine of politics and the true inwardness 
of a people’s life. Unfortunately, German history, old or new, has 
not been among the subjects studied by those who aspire to direct 
our politics in Parliament and the Press. 

But the matter is still in our own hands. We have at our com- 
mand all the resources necessary for prosperity and self-defence. 
° We can regard the growing life of Germany with good-will and’ 
_good humour. In our relations with her there is much that is 
undoubtedly serious, but nothing that is alarming. It should still 
be easy to cultivate the most friendly feelings. No rational ground 
can be alleged for war. There is no real antagonism. of interests 
‘rightly understood. We could gain little or nothing by war. The 
least of the evil consequences that might ensue would be the doubling 
of our national debt. As students and cultivators of, realist politics 
the Germans, we believe, would be most reluctant to enter on a war 
with this country; the risks would be so awful compared with the 
probable gains. Germany, as the result of a victorious war, 
: might hope to win some of our naval stations and minor colonies, 
- but she would arouse against herself the permanent enmity and 
suspicion of the whole English-speaking race. Victory would be 
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more disastrous to her than defeat. The two countries could inflict 
on each other incalculable damage; neither could make any. real 
or lasting gain. 

So much we are bound to say from the point of view of reason. 
From the point of view of sentiment it would be no better. Such 
a war would be an outrage on humanity and civilisation. Of all 
the great countries of Europe, Germany is nearest to us in race, in 
history, and in sympathy. Long ago England was a colony of 
Germany—her first great colony overseas. We have always had a 
close spiritual affinity to her people. In many of the great walks of 
life we have learned much from them, and can still learn. They 
have learned much from us in science and literature, in political and 
industrial progress. We have been allies in many a hard struggle 
against overweening ambition and aggression, and have fought 
together in many a stricken field. Every, consideration of race and 
religion, of history and tradition, of interest, reason and sentiment, 
is against even the thought of such a war. 

To anyone who has a real knowledge of the position of Germany 
and of the character and aims of her people it may well seem 
absolutely incredible that they should desire war with us. Her 
geographical position and her history have alike imposed upon her 
serious tasks and responsibilities of a very different nature. Germany 
is a wide-lying country in Central Europe, with no strong or well- 
defined natural frontiers. She is situated between Russia and the 
Slav races on the east and France on the west, and her statesmen 
and military chiefs have therefore always to contemplate the possi- 
bility of a war on two fronts. After the passing of the aged Emperor 
Joseph who can forecast what may happen in Austria and in South- 
Eastern Europe? We cannot believe that Germany would willingly 
add to her permanent difficulties and responsibilities by hostility to 
England. 

Indeed, we have no hesitation in saying that it is a gross insult 
to the intelligence and high character of the German people to 
suppose that they would engage in a war of adventure and aggression 
with this or any other country. Since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Prussia and Germany, under her leadership, have 
had a most honourable and a stainless record in this respect. While 
the other great Powers of Europe have waged wars of doubtful 
policy} of empire, of aggression and conquest, the wars of Prussia 
have been carried on to assert the elementary rights of the State 
and nation. Prussia waged five wars during the nineteenth century. 
The first, marked by the awful collapse of Jena in 1806, was a most 
unsuccessful attempt to repel the lawless and insolent aggression 
of Napoleon. The War of Liberation of 1813 (with its sequels in 
1814 and 1815) was a terrible effort to shake off the yoke, which 
succeeded. Both were wars of self-defence, or rather of self- 
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preservation, in the elementary sense of the word. So long as the 

Corsican conqueror was strong Prussia existed only on sufferance. 
The aim of the three wars, against Denmark in 1864, against 

Austria in 1866, against France in 1870, was to restore German 


unity and independence. Germany was divided and weak for 


centuries, and the result was that all her neighbours claimed a vested 
right in her divisions and misfortunes. It was the corner-stone of 
French policy to foster these divisions, and so to maintain her 
ascendency in Europe. She was the patron of the smaller States 
in the south and west. Prussia found it necessary or expedient to 
lean on Russia, and Russia was always ready to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Germany. As a partially German State, Austria 
had a still greater claim to make the dearest German interests sub- 
servient to her own particular interests, both inside and outside of 
the Fatherland. Even a little country like Denmark asserted her 
zight to appropriate a convenient portion of the German land and 
people. 

Let us try to realise what the divisions of Germany meant in the 
life of her people. Division meant weakness and suffering in every 
sense and in every direction. Germany became a vast thoroughfare 
for invading armies during the Thirty Years’ War, during the long 
wars of Louis XIV. and his successor, and during the domination of 
Napoleon. Invasion often meant ruin and devastation. It always 
meant provocation and humiliation; it always involved the exactions 
and contributions which are usual in time of warfare, and which 
were wrung from her people in the harshest forms by insolent con- 
querors. ‘Owing to these wars her political and industrial hfe was 
arrested and set back. 

While her political fortunes continued to be so low Germany had, 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, risen to the highest 
eminence in poetry, philosophy and historical research. The con- f 
trast between her high estate in the realms of thought and literature 
and her low estate in politics only made her ‘situation more galling. 
Desire for a fundamental change grew stronger and more resolute 
as time went on. Fortunately the means for accomplishing a change 
had also come into being. Prussia, orginally a small and obscure 
State in the north-east of the country, had, by severe discipline, 
hard industry and rigid economy, as well as by enlightened and 
persevering statesmanship, riseweto a leading position in North 
Germany. She had acquired the means, and she found the men to 
win the unity and independence of the Fatherland. In the three 
wars from 1864 to 1871 this great transformation, the greatest 
political change of the nineteenth century, was accomplished. It 
was a most worthy and beneficent change, well thought out and 
brought about with overwhelming success by scientific methods. If 
ever war is justifiable it was in this case. It was rational in its 
aims and rational in its methods. 
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We believe, therefore, that Prussia and Germany, under her leader- 
ship, can claim that they hold a position altogether unique. They 
can claim that the wars they waged during the nineteenth century 
were waged for necessary, most worthy and rational objects. Neither 
England nor France, Russia nor Austria, can make any such claim. 
The Prussian and German army can claim that it exists only for 
great and worthy national objects. When the world in general has 
reached this stage universal peace is nigh. When wars are carried 
on only for worthy and rational objects we have clearly entered on 
the higher plane from which war can be entirely eliminated. In 
what regards the supreme interests of the world’s peace Germany, | 
therefore, has not much to learn from her neighbours, and she can 
teach them many lessons of incalculable value. She may justly claim 
that she has shown the way towards a real and practical solution 
of this mighty problem. 

Those who impute to Germany motives and designs of aggression 
and adventure should meditate the fact that she has had the strongest 
army in the world for nearly forty years and has not waged a single 
war. Compare such a record with that of France under Louis XIV. 
or the first and the third Napoleon. Under all those rulers war 
followed war in close succession. The strength of a great nation 
was abused to satisfy royal pride and vanity, to give scope to the 
restless and insatiable egotism of a military chief, to keep an adven- 
turer on an unstable throne. The policy of Germany has been 
entirely different: to foster the industrial and commercial progress 
of the country, and to promote the full.development of the national 
life. It has been the far-seeing and enlightened pursuit of high 
national aims. To ascribe to her the ambitions of the Bourbons and 
Napoleons is ludicrous; such an imputation is entirely inconsistent 
with the proved character of the German people and the German 
tulers. 

As we have seen, Germany had two great tasks during the nine- 
teenth century: to recover her unity and independence, and to gain 
a fitting place among the nations of the world. Let us now consider 
the attitude of England towards these two tasks. 

From the point of view both of interest and sentiment there can 
be no doubt that the accomplishment of them should have been 
entirely welcome to us. A great part of the modern history of 
England is made up of our efforts to check the ambition of France, 
especially under the rule of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. Our national 
debt was accumulated for the most part in our wars against France. 
Intervention on the Continent might have been unnecessary and we 
might have had no national debt to-day, if there had been a united 
Germany to hold France in check. 

In more recent times the dread of French aggression gave place 
to the apprehension of the advance of Russia in the east of Europe 
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and in Asia. The rise and consolidation in (Central Europe of a 
great Power like Germany has not only set limits to French aggres- 
sion, but has raised a bulwark against the undue advance of the 
Russian power along the whole line from the Baltic to the Persian, 
Gulf. The restoration of German unity, in fact, relieved English 
statesmen of their two most pressing foreign tasks, resistance to the 
ambition of France and to the growing power of Russia. , More 
easily and more safely than ever England could have retired from 
Continental complications and devoted her energies to her true 
mission, her two-fold mission: progress at home, progress in her 
Empire overseas. 

It is surely needless to dwell on the question of sentiment, or to 
labour the point that in race, in history and in sympathy we are 
very near to Germany. In view of all the facts and considerations 
relative ‘to the situation, there ought to have been a frank and 
generous recognition of her efforts to remove the load of evils that 
had been a burden for so many centuries. Our attitude on the 
Danish question in 1864 was certainly not a good beginning. In _ 
this, the earliest stage of the great process by which Bismarck was 
to effect the unification and regeneration of Germany, our statesmen 
proposed, if they obtained the help of France, to go to war with 
Prussia and Austria in support of Denmark. Palmerston and Russell 
were even prepared to fight the two great military Powers single- 
handed, though we could at the utmost have raised thirty thousand 
men against the host, ten times that number at least, which Prussia 
and Austria could have placed in the field. 

The initial mistake of our statesmen is as clear as it was serious. 
They did not recognise that the movement in Germany meant a 
revolution, which could not be conducted within the ordinary routine 
of politics and diplomacy. It was a revolution which of necessity 
upset the old and evil routine of centuries, a revolution which should 
remove a vast variety of cumbrous, obsolete and pernicious arrange- 
ments and institutions that had inflicted untold suffering and humilta- 
tion on one of the foremost races of the world. 

The period which lay between 1859 and 1871 was made momentous 
by three great progressive events: the unification of Italy, the main- 
tenance of the American Union, and the unification of -Germany. 
All three were marked by high statesmanship, all three were effected 
by force, and all three expressed the mind and will of the great 
peoples concerned in them. Our statesmen failed more or less to 
take the true measure of all three. The Italian movement was the 
only one of the three that received: a tolerable share of intelligent 
sympathy and moral support from this country. But even in the 
case of Italy our ablest statesmen were slow to learn the significance 
of nationality. In Lord Morley's “Life of Gladstone” we read that 
“Mr. Gladstone, slowly and almost blindly heaving off his shoulders 
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“the weight of old conservative traditions, did not at first go beyond 
“liberty, with all that ordered liberty conveys. Nationality pene- 
“trated later, and then it penetrated to the heart’s core” (1,389). 
Gladstone at first regarded nationality merely as an abstraction, a 


thing hateful to John Bull. If it was an abstraction, it was one. 


which comprehended under a single name a thousand concrete 
realities that touched the life of the peoples at every point. The 
nation was the framework round which the principle of freedom 
could grow. The free development of the life of the people as 
organised in the nation was to be the most active of the forces which 
should shape the politics of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Just as the development of freedom on a new economic basis was 
to become the cardinal idea in the social history of Europe towards 
the end of the century. 

Gladstone and his associates were prepared by traming and 
sympathy to understand the Italian problem. When the tide of 
nationalism rolled “to the shores of the Baltic and the mouths of 
“the Elbe” knowledge and insight ceased. “None of the fascina- 
“tion of old-world politics lends its magic to the new chapter that 
“opened in 1863” (Morley’s “Gladstone,” II. 114). This dictum 
of Lord Morley’s is a notable commentary on the horizon habitual 


to English politicians. The region round the mouth of the Elbe . 


was the cradle of the English race, and the new chapter should, to 
English statesmen, have had about it a good share of the glamour 
of old-world politics. In their efforts to throw off the accumulating 
evils of many centuries our kinsmen beyond the North Sea should 
have won a solid portion of the sympathy which we were ready to 
extend to the descendants of the ancient Greeks and Romans. There 
was a fascmating reminiscence of the old world also in the new 
German Empire which arose in 1871 to take the place of the Holy 
Roman Empire as a central point in European politics. Bismarck 
himself should have been interesting as a genuine specimen of the 
old Teutonic stock. Sagacious, forceful, irritable, working by realist 


methods for patriotic ideals, he had no easy task before him. Of: 


the three powerful neighbours who had so long, found their interest 
in German disunion, he had to humour and manceuvre Russia into 
benevolent neutrality, and he had to take care that he should not 
have both the other two on his hands at once. It was a case for 
the statesmanship which, by its contempt for forms outworn, some- 
timés receives evil names. The great English protagonist of liberty 
and the great German patriot never had much sympathy for each 
other; they had very different tasks to perform under very different 
conditions. Yet both did great things. 

Where the foremost English statesman of the nineteenth century 
failed to appreciate, we can hardly expect ordinary men to succeed. 
‘Our leading men have apparently never seen it their duty to study 
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„and appreciate the history and the needs of Germany. Our directing 
classes were neither by education nor by sympathy fitted to grasp 
the real significance of the mighty questions which were at last forced 
to a solution by Prussian statesmanship and military skill. Then, 

, as now, they were more interested in the winner of the Derby than 
in knowing what the battle of Jena and the evil record of French 
interference meant to the German people. . 

We were in truth at the very height of our self-confidence in our 
insular methods and position about the time when German unity 
was being established. During that period particularly we had one 
short and easy way of judging other nations. It was our habit to 
praise or blame according to their conformity to our methods. From 
this easy point of view Prussia naturally was found wanting. The 
Prussian Government was an autocracy which was too friendly with 
Russia. Prussia was a State in which the military and the police 
were too strong. The high-handed and forceful methods of a 
military State, as we saw them directed in 1864-71 by a diplomacy 
which seemed to be too astute, did not appeal to us. In the senes 
of events which led up to the unity of Germany, and in our general 
view of the situation, Prussia was the leading figure, and Prussia ; 
was the creation of the House of Hohenzollern, which, according to 
the same view, had always been notorious as a pushing and aggres- 
sive Power, 

There have undoubtedly been many circumstances in the career 
of Prussia which are not attractive to the English mind. But if we 
wish to be just to her we must consider the conditions under which 
she was placed. Even in 1740, when Frederick the Great ascended 
the throne, she had a population of only 2,240,000. She was poor, and 
had no natural frontiers. Her rulers had learned, by a prolonged 
and most bitter experience, that if she was to escape aggression, 
humiliation, and even conquest, she must maintain a strong army. 
jt was her misfortune that she became a military State under auto- 
cratic rule. In the carcumstances of Europe she had no choice. 

It may reasonably be maintained that Prussia was an aggressive 
Power under Frederick the Great and his successor, a period which 
covered fifty-seven years of the eighteenth century from 1740 to 
1797. Since that time, as we have shown, she has engaged in five 
wars, regarding which no reasonable charge of aggression can be 
raised. Indeed, we must take the high ground that she has a stain- 
less record during that long period. And we should add that, though ` 
autocratic in form, the Prussian Government has been served and 
guided by enlightened statesmen of the highest character, who have 
kept great national aims clearly in view, and who would stoop to 
no base compliance with schemes of aggression. But the rulers of 
the ouse of Hohenzollern since 1797 have not been of the aggres- 
sive type that needed restraining counsels, unless we regard the 
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present strenuous occupant of the throne as an exception. ' In any 
case, Prussia can appeal to her historic record since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. And if Prussia has influenced Germany, 
Germany is exercising a mighty reaction on Prussia. Moreover, if 
Prussia was, and may still be, regarded as a mihtary State, she is 
now emphatically also an industrial State. Indeed, it will be well 
for us to keep our ideas about Prussia and Germany thoroughly 
up to date. 

The three great movements of which we have spoken in Italy, 
Germany and America, were all progressive and beneficent, and were 
all effected by force. In Italy the movement was directed by an 
astuteness even greater than that of Bismarck. The three men by 
whom they were carried out, Cavour, Bismarck and Lincoln, have 
won a foremost place in the history of the nineteenth century and 
of the world. These men were not perfect, and their methods were 
not perfect, but there can be no doubt now that their aims were 
great and worthy, and the results they achieved were good. We 
shall need to wait long for the accomplishment of beneficent change 
if we insist on perfect men and perfect methods before we begin. 

The revolution which welded Germany into one State might 
` perhaps have been more gently accomplished. But when we reflect 
on the enormity of the evils which were removed and on the vastness 
of the transformation which was effected; when we compare the 
swift and overwhelming success of the wars of 1866 and 1870 with 
the long and terrible agony of the American Civil War, we must 
admit that the work was well and wisely planned, and that it was 
most efficiently carried out by the Prussian leaders. It was gne-of 
the highest tasks in modem history, swiftly and thoroughly per- 
formed by the most effective means. We may, indeed, fairly claim 
that it was carried out with the minimum of disturbance and of 
suffering. It was an event which, if it did not secure the full 
sympathy and approval of the insular mind, should at least have been 
more fully understood and appreciated by it. 

The victories of 1866-71 naturally gave to the newly-united 
Germany the foremost place in the politics of Europe. In due time 
she began to seek expansion, to seek to be a world Power and a 
colonial Power. This was her right, and the natural course of her 
development. It brought her into closer relation to this country. 
But we failed to take the frank and generous view of her colonial 
expansion that we ought to have done., As we have seén, there 
was no German State to take advantage of the opportunities for 
colonisation in the earlier and easier stages of colonial enterprise. 
If equity and good-will were governing factors in the relations of 
States, as they ought to be, these historic disabilities should have 
been made a reason for generous treatment of her by other Powers. 
The world is a long way from this, desirable condition. We, who 
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have had such boundless opportunities and great successes, could 
at least have afforded to be fair, thoroughly friendly and even liberal. 
It is to be feared that we have on many occasions been suspicious 
and difficult. In fact, it is hardly too much to assert that, as the 
neighbours of Germany on the Continent assumed a vested right in 
her divisions and in the misfortunes thence arising, so as regarded 
colonisation we also assumed a kind of vested right in the disabilities 
which history had inflicted upon her. This was not an equitable or 
wise policy. The peace of the world, the comity and friendship of 
States, can be assured only if they respect each other’s claims to a 
reasonable national life and development. It was our duty and our 
interest to regard the development of Germany with friendly good- 
will. So far as our relations with her have been unpleasant they 
have, to a large degree, been the result of our short-sighted and 
ungenerous policy in very needlessly crossing her path on too many 
occasions. 

In the guidance of nations, next to regard for the ‘moral law, 
prescience is needed. Foresight is founded on insight. Insight must 
be based on a real knowledge of the forces, facts and conditions, 
human and physical, which make history and govern the life of men. 

If we study the cardinal events of English history during the last 
century and a half we are impressed by the fatal absence of the 
desirable insight on many notable occasions. .In our conflict with 
the American colonies it was fatally wanting; alike in the events 
which led up to the war and in the war itself arrogance, unwisdom 
and obstinacy did their unblest work on our side. Burke and Pitt 
both failed truly to gauge the forces and tendencies which were 
making a new France during the great Revolution. It is needless 
to speak of such events as the Crimean War and the late South 
African War. Nor need we multiply instances from other fields 
than that of politics. 

Out foremost statesmen, as we have seen, made the most serious 
mistakes as to the true inwardness of the movements for German 
and Italian unity and for the maintenance of the American Union. 
The result of all those blunders, old and new, has been to waste 
the national enérgy and resources, and even at certain crises to place 
the country in the utmost peril; we have missed or thrown away 
the most magnificent opportunities of promoting peace, good-will 

and progress. 
' There can be no reasonable doubt that the ‘utterly defective 
training of our public men is largely responsible for such evils. In 
their training the study of old-world affairs, Greek and Latin, is 


supplemented and followed by the truths, half-truths and sophistries’ 


of party. Modern geography, history and politics, the real life of 
the modern peoples, social and economic, the ideas, aspirations and 
forces that move them—no effectual effort has been made to teach 
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them any of thosg¢ all-important matters. If modern history and 
geography had been thoroughly taught in our public schools and 
universities during the last century and a half, how many blunders 
and how much waste could have been averted! The waste alone 
may have amounted to hundreds of millions; let us have the courage 
to speak the truth—it may have amounted to thousands of millions 
of pounds sterling. 

Perhaps some may doubt whether ignorance of such a humble 
science as geography can be responsible for such grave results. On 
this point one of the ancients, the great historian Thucydides, could 
have taught our rulers a lesson. The finest State of antiquity took 
the fatal step on the way to ruin because-of its ignorance of 
“geography. When the Athenians decided on the Sicilian expedition 
they did not know how large and populous the island of Sicily was, 
and that they were undertaking a war which was almost as serious 
as the Peloponnesian struggle in which they were already engaged 
(Thucydides, VI. 1). It would not be difficult to pomt out many 
similar mistakes in English history, though happily none of them 
have been so disastrous, m modern times at least. 


T. KIiRKUP. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MRACCONIGI THE; TOMB (OF: THE: TRIPLE ALLIANCE 
AND THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE QUADRUPLE 
ENTENTE. 


ACCONIGI is one of the household words of European 
politics. Known hitherto to the few, and exclusively for its 
royal castle and splendid park, it is now become a place of historic 
associations, the symbol of a new and momentous departure in the 
intercourse of nations. It was stamped with this distinction by the 
Tsar’s visit there to the King and Queen of Italy on the 24th October 
last, and henceforth it will rank in diplomatic history with Cronstadt, 
Toulon, Murzsteg, Reval and Cowes. Even statesmen who think 
` much and say little admit that it stands for an event that may turn 
out to be momentous, while politicians who are frank and fearless 
affirm that Racconigi is the tomb of the Triple Alliance and the birth- 
place of a new grouping of the Powers. 

A month ago there was an angry outcry throughout Italy against 
the proposed visit of Nicholas II. He was made responsible for horrors 
committed by petty agents three thousand miles away, whom he never 
saw, and for abuses that were never committed by anybody. The 
socialists resolved to hiss and groan along the route he passed ; Italian 
mechanics, artisans, working men, organised a general strike, to be 
observed during his sojourn in the peninsula, and in his person 
reactionary Russia was to be taught a bitter lesson. The two 
Governments grew uneasy, and for a time it seemed doubtful whether 
the Imperial visit might not have to be put off until some more 
propitious occasion. But this would have been a serious check to 
the Cabinet of Signor Giolitti; it would have thwarted a well-laid 

‘plan of the Italian Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Signor Tittoni, and 
have checkmated the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Izvolsky. 

The Russian statesman accordingly cast around him for an open 
sesame to the hearts of the Italians, and he soon found it. He proposed 
that the Tsar, whose direct route to Italy lay through Austria, should 
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go far out of his way in order to keep clear of Austrian territory, and 
thus mark unequivocally Russia’s friendship for Italy and her lack 
of sympathy for Italy’s present ally and future adversary. This 
psychological lever uplifted the whole Itahan nation to the sixth 
heaven. Even the anarchists fell silent; the socialists cried, “Long 
“live the Tsar!” the democratic Mayor of Rome pilgrimaged to 
Racconigi, and Nicholas II. was welcomed like a political Messiah. 
This’sudden and complete change of attitude on the part of a whole 
nation offers the nearest approach to a miracle one could find in the 
world of latter-day politics. True, the ground had long been prepared 
for the rapprochement which Tsar and King achieved Their meeting 
was but the finishing touch publicly given to a long sequence of 
private efforts. And they met with little natural resistance, for the 
partnership with Germany and Austria-Hungary had never kindled 
the enthusiasm of the Italian people, who none the less continued to 
pay for membership a subscription disproportionate, as they believed, 
not only to the objects attained or attainable, but also to their own 
limited resources. 


WHY ITALY IS A |JMEMBER OF THE TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 


But from the Triple Alhance came profit to the kingdom of Italy 
as well as loss. It assured her: peace with the world on fairly reason- 
able terms for a long period and security against her most dangerous 
adversary. For it removed from the field of practical politics a 
number of Oriental matters calculated to cause friction between her 
and Austria-Hungary. Between the two nations there is no love 
lost. Italy dreads the territorial expansion or political sway of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy in the Balkans, because it would baulk her own 
aim, which is to turn the Adriatic into an Italian lake and to use 
Albania as a high road—the only one now left—to the great markets 
of the East. Without the freedom of this route her trade and 
industry are crippled for all time. And if Austria-Hungary or any 
other great Power were to establish itself on the Adriatic at Durazzo 
and Vallona the very independence of Italy would be in jeopardy. 
Already, as a well-known Italian friend of the Triple Alliance recently 
complained, Italy is shut out of Corsica, Nice, Tunis by France, 
excluded from Malta by Great Britain, and kept from Dalmatia, Tren- 
tino, Trieste and Fiume by Austria-Hungary. If this foreign cordon 
were tightened by Austria’s drawing the knot as far as Albania, Italy 
would be literally suffocated. The antagonism between the two 
nations is therefore not artificial. It is real and abiding. 

Now all that Germany, who has no grudge against Italians, could 
attempt with hope of success was to keep the sleeping dogs of con- 
tentious problems from waking. And although but a negative ‘boon 
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it was much, and Italy—then represented by Crispi—appreciated ıt. 
For the same reasons Crispi’s successors renewed the Alliance even 
when, as in 1902, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Prinetti, chanced 
to be an adversary of the partnership. But there were other and equally 
powerful motives at work. Italy has other interests besides those 
just mentioned. A considerable number of her people are still living 
under the dominion of Franz Josef in the Trentino, ın Fiume, and 
other, places, and to their lot, good or bad, the mother country cannot 
be indifferent. For this unredeemed (irredenta) section of the Italian 
nation the Government was desirous of obtaining favourable terms— 
a university in Trieste, for instance, and other concessions. Austria, 
on the other hand, loth to multiply her own difficulties, numerous and 
overwhelming already, was naturally chary of complying with these 
requests of her ally. Consequently, compromise engendered dis- 
sension, while expediency compelled reconciliation. And so the three 
partners’ jogged along, putting their best feet forward. 


ve 


_ ITALY HAS LONG BEEN ‘ON (THE LOOK-OUT FOR 
OTHER PARTNERS. 


Thus the Triple Alliance merely stayed for a time the race of 
‘rivalries in those parts of the Near East in which Italy’s interests 
ran counter to those of Austria-Hungary. It did not arrest prepara- 
tions for emergencies there. “Friendship” with Austria-Hungary 
never put out the hot ashes of irredentism in the peninsula; neither 
did it hinder Italy from watching the Albanian sky with a firm resolve 
to act vigorously at sight of the first streak of dawn there. And to 
these symptoms neither party was blind, both of them discerning 
clearly the worth, or say rather the worthlessness, of the other’s 
support in time of need. But lest any doubt on the subject should 
arise in the mind of either, incidents were occurring again and again 
which impressed on them the awkward fact that the friends and 
alhes of to-day would probably be the enemies of to-morrow. And 
commenting on such incidents, I more than once pointed out here 
that the Alliance, which was triple in time of peace, would become 
dual the moment the blast of the war-trumpet was heard. . l 
Italy sought to provide for the uncertain future by looking out for 
allies to take the place of the Central European Powers. And Russia 
seemed the most hopeful. With France the Italian Government had 
waged a costly war of tariffs, which, however, ended in a peace that 
became, cordial friendship when President Loubét visited Rome in 
1904. Many and strenuous were the endeavours made to strike up 
a durable friendship with Russia during the last ten years. The 
design of bringing them closer together was cherished not only by 
diplomacy, but also by “the spheres.” And since the marriage of the 
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King to the Montenegrin princess it was felt that some headway 
would be made by the Governments. But the conjuncture was unpro- 
pitious. Just when the goal appeared in sight a barrier would 
suddenly spring up in front of it Once it was the unexpected 
partnership of Russia and Austria-Hungary, covenanted at Miirzsteg 
without the slightest reference to Italy’s wishes, plans or feelings. 
And, the arrangement dealt precisely with Balkan matters in which 
Italy was interested intensely. King Victor Emmanuel, however, 
made his first visit—after his accession—to Tsar Nicholas II. in the 
well-grounded hope that this marked attention would not be forgotten 
in Tsarskoye Selo. That was in July, 1902. In the following year 
the Russian Emperor announced his intention to return the visit, and 
preparations were begun in Italy for his reception, when the socialists 
frustrated the plan by organising a hissing and groaning campaign 
against the Russian sovereign. Fears were rife that an anarchist 
plot was also being hatched. Nicholas II. suddenly abandoned his 
intention, and Italian patriots of all parties anathematised the party 
which had blasted the hopes of the nation. 

During the six years that have gone by since then the principal 
obstacles to the rapprochement between Italian and Slav have vanished 
or dwindled. Russia has terminated her partnership with Austria- 
Hungary, and although both States are now pursuing a policy in the 
Balkans which is virtually identical, the Slav looks askance at the 
Teuton, and each keeps aloof from the other. On the other side, 
Italy scowls upon Austria, who has not found it feasible to bestow 
a national university upon the Italians of Trieste. Then there are 
the changes in the Balkans which were effected by Count Aehrenthal 
last year, and against which Italy, as Austria’s ally, felt unable to 
protest. True, her Minister, Signor Tittoni, was consulted by his 
Austrian colleague and kept informed of each step in advance. But 
what the Italian statesman was longing for was the opportunity of 
taking an active part in the proceedings and harvesting something 
for his own country. Signor Tittoni’s position last September and 
October was cruel. It reminds me of that of a friend of mine, a man 
of fifty, who, fancying that a charming young lady had fallen in love 
with him, prepared himself for the great change which a late marriage 
would make in his habits of life, and then when the young girl 
blushingly asked him whether she might talk to him alone on a 
matter of great moment to herself, was informed that she was deeply 
in love with her cousin and would lıke to have my friend’s assistance 
in obtaining the consent of her father to the marriage. The Italian 
Foreign Minister, however, took it all in excellent part. So, too, did 
the entire Cabinet. They have behaved throughout with due con- 
sideration for their Austro-Hungarian allies, and doubtless if things 
continue to move as they are now moving, Italy will renew the 
Alliance in the year 1912. The Triple Alliance, however, is but a 
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light overcoat which Italy wears while the sun of peace is shining. 


She will wrap herself ‘up in Russian furs when the withermg war 
tempest is unchained., 


WHY iRACCONIGI (WAS , CHOSEN AS THE 
MEETING-PLACE. 


The Italan Government was moved to select Racconigi rather than 
any city on the seaboard by the desire to conciliate the Tsar by 
dispelling the unfriendly legend that his unpopularity forces him to , 
pay all his visits out at sea. They also wanted to show that the 
doubts entertained in 1903 of their ability to protect him effectually 
were groundless. Hence they now set themselves a task—that of 
‘bringing him into the interior of the country—which was formidable 
and costly, but well worth undertaking. And they acquitted them- 
selves of it admirably. Signor 'Giolitti, who is probably the most 
eminent Italian statesman of to-day, can take credit to himself for 
having solved an arduous problem not only successfully, but with 
apparent ease. The Tsar was greeted everywhere with outward signs 
of profound respect, and in some places with real enthusiasm. The 
Press had succeeded in’ hindering all projected counter demonstrations 
by explaining that every hiss or groan against Russia would be 
tantamount to a cheer for Austria. 

_This quasi-miraculous change of attitude was also partly the work 
of M. Izvolsky, who deftly touched a chord that evoked a responsive 
thrill from the entire nation: the Emperor demonstratively avoided 
Austria-Hungary, choosing a roundabout way to Piedmont: This 
was an object-lesson for Russia’s ex-allies of Miirzsteg and for her 
new friends of the peninsula. It was a fine stroke of policy from the 
point of view of the Russian Foreign Secretary. It won the hearts 
of the Italian people to the Tsar, and, like Saul among the prophets, 
Italy found herself among the friends and admirers of Russia. 

The meeting at Racconigi differed in some material aspects from 
those that had taken place between the Tsar and other rulers. For 
one thing, it bore a less official character. The two sovereigns saw 
more of each other, and under circumstances that predisposed them 
toa higher degree of mutual trust. The conversations they had were 
less formal. The toasts were longer and more cordial than usual. 
And before they were drunk or proposed the Italian Government had 
paid a delicate compliment to the Russian (Government. The 
German Chancellor, who was coming to Rome, as he had gone to 
Vienna, for the purpose of talking over things with his colleague, 
was tactfully requested to put off his visit. For in the symphony 
‘that Russia and Italy were about to execute there must be no jarring 
note, no hint of discord. And so everythjng passed off smoothly. 
MM. Giolitti and Tittoni scored a brilliant success 
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THE EFFECT QF THE RACQONIGI MEETING ON 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


The Tsar’s visit to King Victor Emmanuel, and M. dzvolsky's - 
conversation with MM. Tittoni and Giolitt,, have served as themes 
for countless journalistic comments and as data for breezy specula- 
tions. The bulk of political writers predict a dissolution of the Triple 
Albance, which will not be renewed in 1912, and the rise of a 
powerful quadruple entente of Russia, France, Great Britain and Italy, 
which will make itself felt—beneficially—in the diplomatic campaigns 
of the future. These and many kindred inferences have been made 
by the adversaries of the Triple Aliance, whose number is legion 
and whose characteristic trait is optimism. MM. Izvolsky and Tittoni, 
they hold, did a fine stroke of policy in out-manceuvring the Central 
European Powers so thoroughly and with such finality, enabling 
Russia to accomplish with easy grace the task which France attempted 
unsuccessfully. The Republic had tried a customs and financial war, 
the object of which was to reduce the Italian people by starvation and 
force them to quit the Triple Alliance. But at that time Italy’s leader 
was Francesco Crispi, who, mobilising all the latent enthusiasm and 
self-abnegation in the country, withstood the attack. M. Izvolsky 
had recourse to a different method. He touched the patriotic chord, 
the Italian people responded, and pow Italy has virtually ceased to be 
a partner in the Central European firm. That is one view—the most 
popular and widespread. 

The friends of the Triple Alliance—or, at any rate, the most out- 
spoken among them—are of a similar way of thinking. They hold that 
the Italian nation has virtually shaken off its allies, This view obtains 
chiefly in Germany, where the accounts of the Racconigi interview 
produced intense bitterness. Several writers of influence and some 
widespread Press organs call upon the Government to draw the prac- 
tical consequences from Italy’s “escapade” and oust her politely from 
the Alliance. One of the cleverest political writers in contemporary 
Germany would have the Imperial Chancellor, when he pays his visit 
to Rome, use plain language to Signor Tittoni and tell him that it is 
unbecoming in States, that are officially allied, secretly to scheme and 
intrigue against each other. He should openly discard a staff which is 
only a badly-broken reed. A weak nation might be excused for boast- 
ing of friends whose amity was confined to words, But “the German 
“Empire is not weak. It is strong enough to face and fight the most 
“powerful coalition at all seasons, and, if it must be, quite alone. It 
“has no inducement, therefore, to dangle paper trophies. Italy hopes 
“to further her interests better: in another group? It would be a 
“political crime to bar her way thither even for a single hour. A 
“new skiff lures you to ether shores? A pleasant journey.”* 


* Die Zukunft, 30th October, 1909, p. 152. 
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That is the language which many Germans would have their 
Chancellor address to Signor Tittoni. But he is certain not to follow 
their undiplomatic advice. And for the best of reasons. On the 
other hand, Austria and Austnan publicists are far less troubled, 
although it was on ‘their shores that the Tsar refused to land, their 
sovereign whom he preferred not to meet. There is a dignified 
serenity in Austria’s attitude which is an effective auxihary to diplo- 
‘macy, and offers a striking contrast to the loss of self-mastery 
‘betrayed by German politicians. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE. 


Personally I am inchned to think that the grounds for construing 
the Racconigi interview as a new and momentous political departure 
are inadequate, while the reasons that make for the contrary con- 
clusion seem forcible. In the Triple Alliance, when first devised by 
‘Bismarck thirty-nine years ago, there was nothing unnatural. In its 
first conception it was a combination of conservative States for the 
purpose of resisting the revolution as personified by Republican 
France. Bismarck accordingly chose Russia and Austria as partners. 
But from the outset he was faced with the difficulty of collaborating 
with two States which were antagonistic to each other. And that 
has been the greatest obstacle to the Triple Alliance ever since. 
Once Germany makes common cause with Austria she can find no 
third ally who will work without friction. And this is equally true 
whether her choice fall upon Russia or Italy. As a matter of fact, 
when the concern was first established after the Franco-Prussian 
war, Russia was the third partner. But the Near Eastern Question 
set her and Austria by the ears. Germany had to keep the peace 
between them, and the endeavour taxed her powers to the utmost. 
She contrived to hinder them from fighting, but she could not induce 
them to work together. To choose between the two and throw in 
. her lot with one of them against the other was the one consummation 
which Bismarck dreaded to contemplate. But he ultimately had to 
face it, and he took his stand with Austria-Hungary. 
` In the shape which the Alliance first took on 7th October, 1879, 
it was an Austro-German defensive alliance. Germany was to 
espouse Austria’s cause against Russia, but was not to be drawn 
into the winding mazes of the Near Eastern tangle. If the Haps- 
burgs wished to hunt in the Balkans and came to grief there, 
Germany would not feel herself bound to raise a finger to help them. 
Since then things have greatly changed in Europe, but nothing has 
taken place to disturb the close partnership of the two central States. 
They have come to be considered as one great Teutonic firm Their 
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alliance is the corrective, suggested by Bismarck—who was perfectly 
conscious of this aspect of the transaction—for neutralismg the worst 
of the disunitmg effects of the Austro-Prussian war. Changing 
circumstance, however, has forced Germany to give up the restrictive 
condition informally laid down by Bismarck ın respect of the Balkan 
labyrinth. For the first time during those thirty years Austna- 
Hungary, under Aehrenthal, ventured to enter the arena of the 
peninsula, not only without the promised help, but entirely without 
the foreknowledge of her ally. And her ally, heedless of Bismarck’s 
admonition, hastened to offer her military help as well as moral 
sympathy, to the dismay of the more fearful spirits in the German 
Empire. But the true reason of this alacrity and enterprise was less 
concern for the fate of Austria-Hungary than apprehension lest, 
under Aehrenthal’s star, she might become the predominant member 
of the Alliance. 


ITALY IS ‘BECOME |THE FIFTH WHEEL IN THE 
CENTRAL) EUROPEAN WAGGON. 


Italy, under Crispi, joined the Austro-German combination, and 
for a time had reason to feel satisfied with the results. The question 
of Rome was still open in those days, and there were the designs 
of domestic as well as of foreign foes to be thwarted. The French 
Republic—still monarchical and clerical at heart—followed with 
uneasiness the movements of the anti-clerical Government of Italy. 
At last the war of tariffs, Gnance and diplomacy broke out between 
the two Latin States, and so long as it lasted Italy found abundant 
moral sympathy and slight material succour from her allies. But 
the arrangement, like all diplomatic instruments, was of a temporary 
nature. Unlike the Austro-German alliance, it lacked the cement 
which is derived from homogeneity of race and language, identity of 
political aims, and the absence of conflicting interests. For Italy ıt 
was a convenient shelter from the threatening storm. She would 
leave it again as soon as the danger had ceased. She had agreed 
to set aside those of her national interests which crossed Austria’s 
political plans, but only until such time as those interests did not 
grow pressing. And since then the contingencies in question have 
gone far to become real. 

During the twenty-seven years that Italy has belonged to the 
Triple Alliance France has undergone a bloodless revolution. The 
Republic is become republican, and the clericals have been swept 
out of politics as a powerful party, and likewise out of the army and 
the Press. There is no longer the slightest fear that France’s 
sympathies will go with the Vatican against the Quirinal, or that 
the temporal power will be restored to the Pope. France and Italy 
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accordingly made peace and are now fast friends.» With Great 
Britain as a Mediterranean Power, Italy has always cultivated rela- 
tions of cordiality. And after her rapprochement with France it was 
natural that she should draw closer to France’s staunch ally, Russia. 
The marriage of the King of Italy with the daughter of the Prince 
‘of Montenegro was another strain in the bond between the Italian 
dynasty and the house of the Romanoffs, who are the friends and 
protectors of Montenegro. The development of Austria’s policy in 
the Balkans, the refusal of a university to the Italians of Trieste, and 
the paralysing fear of an Austrian move towards Salonica, have all 
- contributed to make the Italian people reconsider their international 
position. But it is the people, not the Government, that has called 
in question the wisdom of renewing the Triple Alliance in 1912. 


4 


WHAT THE RACCONIGI] INTERVIEW 
FORESHADOWS. 


The Italian Government has not changed its pomt of view, and 
even should it resolve to modify its action, will not issue any notice - 
or display any symptoms of* such a determination in advance. 
Officially, therefore, everything 1s as it was. And for a long time it 
will remain so. And unofficially nothing of moment has changed. 
It 1s urged that the Triple Alliance is dead and that a Dual Alliance 
_ alone remains. Well, that contention was as true a twelvemonth 
ago as it is to-day, and the attempts made to muffle it up by means 
of artful futilities deceived nobody, and least of all the officials of the 
Ballhausplatz or the Wilhelmstrasse. Italian statesmen held then 
that Austria-Hungary’s aims, as they imagined them, struck at the 
very root of Italy’s interests. Convinced of this, they did not fail to 
act upon their conviction whenever action was advisable. 

All that the Racconigi meeting has done for them is to focus their 
endeavours and to give them more definite shape. But it has effected 
no essential change. A simple analysis of the data accessible to 
everyone will make this clear. If we could ask the late Fritz Holstein 
' the clever wire-puller of the German Foreign Office—who it was 
that engineered Germany’s diplomatic defeat at Algeciras, he would 
answer unhesitatingly, “It was Italy, in the person of her plenipoten- 
_ “tiary, Visconti-Venosta.” Ask Count Goluchowsky, the then 
- Austro-Hungarian Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he would 

answer in the same words. Now, taking these answers as fair indica- 
tions of Italy’s policy towards the Central European Powers before 
the Racconigi meeting, can we imagine that she will alter it sub- 
stantially while remaining within diplomatic bounds after that 
meeting? Surely not. ` 

At the same time it is but fair to say that those facts imply no- 
aspersion either on Italy’s statesmen. On the contrary, their line 
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of action was well thought out and their opportunities cleverly 
utilised. But at no time did anyone supposé that if Germany or 
Austria-Hungary were attacked Italy would unsheathe her sword 
and loosen her purse-strings in the defence of either. Even in the . 
halcyon days of the Triple Alliance Bismarck himself looked upon 
Italy’s adherence as a bit of legerdemam. For her status in the - 
grouping of European Powers was long ago determined by factors 
independent of MM. Tittoni, Giolitti and Izvolsky. The line of 
cleavage was made by a set of causes—racial, economic, geographical 
and political, among which the aims and emotions of the dramatis 
persone of Racconigi played no part. 

Racconigi, then, can hardly be regarded as the starting-place 
of a new line of policy. It 1s but the meeting-place of two 
familiar ideas, two recognised sentiments, Russian and Italian. 
In the past, as in the present, Italy’s political sentiment has been 
inspired by patriotism; in the future, as in the past, her political 
action will be governed by prudence. For the tide of great historic 
events during this period of Continental flux will not roll away from 
Central Europe so long as Central Europe possesses the money 
adequate to support efficient land armies and to construct formidable 
battleships, and in addition to the money has the stern courage to 
invest it in weapons of war and the inflexible purpose of employing 
these in the pursuit of political ends. At present political Europe 
is divided into two groups, the one consisting of peace-loving States 
that put their trust in diplomatic strategy and form an entente, and 
the other composed of military nations that believe in armies and 
navies and constitute an alliance. Until one of these groups adopts 
the aims or applies the methods of the other there is little likelihood 
of our beholding any noteworthy change in the political situation of 
Europe. 


GREECE ‘RULED BY ‘AN OMNIPOTENT MILITARY 
LEAGUE. 


Greece is still regarded as a little revolutionary volcano from 
which Europe daily expects eruptions. During the past month the 
country has passed through one new phase, and is now entering upon 
another, but without substantially affecting the general outlook, which 
is darkened by the shadow of the Turk over Crete. The Cabinet is . 
the executive of the Military League, which itself is hardly more 
than a Revolutionary Committee of Public Safety. The Council of 
Nine exercises absolute sway over every department of State, declines 
to argue, and accepts no excuse for disobedience. Last month it had 
a heap of Bills laid before the Parliament, which was about to throw 
out some and to amend others. But the League forbade discussion, 
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vetoed amendments, filled the court before the Parliament House 
with troops, made ready to arrest certain prominent politicians, to 
shut the doors of the Legislative Assembly, and to proclaim a 
dictatorship. Patriotism and prudence moved the party leaders to 
„bow to the omnipotent Council of Nine, and the Bulls passed the 
various parlamentary readings as by machinery. There was no 
discussion, no objection, no hitch. Z 

And the same successful tactics have been persevered in ever since. 
The League pipes and the Parliament dances. Nor is ıt only State 
institutions that feel its power and obey its behests; the individual 
citizen cannot escape the all-seeing eye or elude the inexorable 
decrees of the secret committee. Several influential citizens, 
including a journalist, an ex-Minister, and a provincial deputy, have 
been summarily, but politely, exiled from their country. “We wish 
“you well, and should be truly sorry if aught of evil were to befall 
“you. But as thmgs now are we cannot answer for your safety. 
“But we can, at least help you with good advice. Go abroad for a 
“time—but without delay.” The form given to all such decrees is 
that of courteous counsel On the eve of debates that bade fair to 
be passionate, a member of the League uttered a brief warning in a 
soft, sweet voice. “To debate this question will not conduce to the 
“best interests of the House,” he exclaimed. And the House under- 
stood the hint, fell silent, and obeyed its masters. 


A KING CROWNED WITH CONTUMELY AND 
, PILLORIED ON A THRONE. 


‘How long this state of affairs would have continued without a 
violent shock from without or within is problematical, Parliamentary 
deputies admitted that they were passing Bills under constraint. 
And if the Parliament was made subservient, the King and the 
royal princes had to become apologetic, almost abject. A Bil 
excluding the King’s sons from the army and navy was drafted in 
terms which even some of their uncompromising adversaries thought 
needlessly humiliating. Two deputies brought in amendments 
allowing the young men to retain their grades while depriving them ~ 
of power or influence. But the Council of Nine made it known that 
unless the Bills passed without discussion and without delay the 
Parliament would be suspended, and with it the Constitution. One 
of the two intrepid deputies had said that if the Bills were passed 
as they stood the princes had too much dignity to remain for a single 
hour either in the army or in the country. But next day ‘three of 
them meekly followed their father’s advice, resigned their com- 
missions, and also wrote a letter to the President of the Chamber 
asking as a favour that the Bill disqualifying them from serving their 
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country might become law without amendments or modifications. 
No prince, even in our anti-monarchical days, has had such indignities 
put upon him as King George and his sons. 

The King’s object in getting the princes to resign spontaneously 
was to enable them to escape expulsion. ‘The resignation having 
been handed in before the Bill had become law, ought also to have 
been gazetted first. But the League perceived the monarch’s aim 
and defeated it. They directed the Cabinet to deprive the princes 
of their grades by the Exclusion Bill, and therefore to gazette this 
before the resignations. To this proposal His Majesty refused to 
assent. The Premier, who, in the interests of his country, seeks to 
make himself all things to all men, reasoned for hours with the 
president of the League and then with the monarch. But each side 
was deaf to arguments and insensible to appeals. At this the Prime 
Minister was about to relinquish a 7é/e which he could no longer play 
with success, when the King gave way. Next day the Bill was 
gazetted and the royal princes expelled from the army and navy— 
treatment which, for stinging humiliation, can be compared only to , 
that of Alfred Dreyfus. A few days later his Majesty dutifully kissed 
the birch that had beaten him and his, and in the course of a con- 
versation he had with a French journalist, belauded to the skies his 
loyal subjects the Greeks as one of the finest peoples on the terres- 
trial planet. Truly kingship is fallen on evil days. 


t 


REACTION FOSTERED BY REVOLT. 
LIEUTENANT TYPALDOS. 


But at last came the shock, destined, as it seems, to shatter the 
dictatorial power of the Military League. And strange to say it 
came from within. The standard of revolt against the Council of 
Nine was unfurled by a young naval lieutenant named Typaldos, who 
was not only a member of the League, but its idoL When the army 
first revolted against the Government the, then Premier, Rhallis, 
ordered the arrest of the ringleaders, and among them of Typaldos. 
But the League protected’ the daring young officer, and, in lieu of 
sending him to gaol, pitchforked him into the responsible position 
of chief of the submarine defences—a post for which he was unfitted 
by training and temperament, and disqualified by his low grade of 
lieutenant. Shortly afterwards Typaldos, heading a number of 
inexperienced young officers of the navy, presented a programme to 
the Cabinet for the renovation of that service by putting a number 
Gf superior officers on the retired list. The Cabinet promised com- 
pliance. A few days later Typaldos came with other demands, which 
even the pliant Government was unable to endorse, and then the 
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hot-headed youth practically ordered the Cabinet to resign, and 
announced that he would proclaim himself dictator. ‘This was an act 
of mutiny, not merely. agamst the Government but against the 
League itself, which forthwith issued a proclamation expelling him 
from its ranks and accusing him of high treason. 

Typaldos retired angrily to his ship out at Salamis,* for, being chief 
of the Submarine Defence Department, he had a number of destroyers 
in his charge, and he was now resolved to use them for his own 
ambitious designs. He had instructed his comrades to remain in 
town that night and to rejom him in the morning. But in the 
. morning they found their route occupied by soldiers. | Typaldos’ 
hand was thus forced. He had counted upon the indolence of the 
authorities, and intended to spend one whole day in preparations for 
the decisive stroke he intended to deal. But now there was no time 
to be lost, not even a day. He accordingly made ready his destroyers, 
assured the crews that he was acting on behalf of the League and 
in the interests of the country, and ther opened fire on one of the 
armed cruisers, the flagship of my friend, Commodore John Miaouli, 
who is the commander of the squadron. In all seventeen shots were 
fired, four lives lost, and damage done to the extent of #400. Thea 
the revolt was over. The very first shells from the cruiseis dispelled 
the tissue of falsehoods woven by Typaldos. His men refused to 
serve the guns. They forcibly withdrew the ships from the range 
of the loyal cruisers, and put their officers on a boat and sent them 
ashore. Within a week the ringleaders of the mutiny were all under 
lock and key. 

That mad outburst was to the revolutionary atmosphere what a 
thunderstorm is to the sultry air of an oppressive summer’s day. - It 
swept away the clouds, cleared the skies, and enabled people to 
breathe more freely. By wantonly endangering the interests of the 
nation, which he was professedly endeavouring to further, Typaldos 
proyoked an almost immediate reaction against the revolutionary 
movement. All the elements of the population that had remained 
loyal to the dynasty and were truly concerned for the welfare of the 
Hellenic race took courage. And they were numerous. -At least 
two hundred army officers—as I am assured by one of their chiefs— 
were bitterly hostile to the League throughout, while in the navy 
all excepting the band of youthful madcaps yearned for order and 
law. Thus the adherents of the monarchy were sufficiently strong 
in numbers and enterprising in design to put down the League by 
force. And some of them proposed to take this course. But as the 
wealthy citizens denied them financial support, and the dynasty 
refused them moral sympathy, they were obliged to check their 
patriotic impulse and bide their time. Typaldos gave them their 
opportunity, and they did not fail to utilise it. 


*JAbout an hours distance from Athens. 
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THE COUNTER REVOLUTION EFFECTED BY THE 
NAVAL OFFICERS. 


On a first survey of the situation it seemed as though Typaldos’ 
wild escapade had given the Miltary League a.firmer hold on the 
nation than before. For they had thrown him over unhesitatingly, 
denounced him as a traitor, and done their utmost to have him and 
his confederates captured. Moreover, when the Chamber met and 
the topic forced itself to the forefront, the League again interposed, 
commanding the deputies to be silent. The guard round the Parlia- 
ment House was largely increased, and the party leaders. were 
admonished that their personal safety as well as the fate of the 
Chamber would depend upon their wise self-control The deputies 
again obeyed, and an event that moved the nation to its depths 
elicited no discussion, provoking a merely official statement from the 
Premier, who used the mutiny as the text for a eulogy of the League. 

Meanwhile, events had moved—imperceptibly at first. No sooner, 
however, were the mutineers safe in prison than the superior officers 
of the navy asserted their authority. It was they who had repulsed 
Typaldos with the smallest possible damage to the warships and no 
weakening of naval discipline. The commander of the squadron, 
John Miaouli, whom I have known for many years, enjoys a well- 
deserved reputation as an enthusiastic seaman, a selfless patriot, and 
a man of absolute loyalty and integrity. Captain Ghinis, of the 
cruiser Hydra, is almost equally well known for qualities that com- 
manded and received admiration even from the hare-brained mutineers 
who were for eliminating the bulk of the superior officers from the , 
service. Those were the men who now for the first time ventured 
to have å say in politics, and their names offered an adequate 
guarantee that their aims were patriotic and their methods blameless. 

Without making any stir or even once coming within the visual 
range of the public, these men exerted their influence in the cause 
of good government and law. Rumours were current that the Mili- 
tary League was desirous of having leniency substituted for justice 
in the case of Typaldos and his accomplices. An amnesty was 
talked of as being under consideration. Colour was lent to these 
reports by the fact that the crime for which the mutineers are to be 
indicted was officially characterised as political. In a word, a military 
cloak was about to be thrown over the mutineers. Then a represen- 
tative of the navy, with whom I am personally acquainted, called upon 
the President of the League; Colonel Tsorbas, and cried “ Thus far but 
“no farther!” He briefly expounded the views and the demands of 
his colleagues. His comrades, he said, were not politicians; they had 
uniformly held aloof from all political movements. They had even 
steered clear of the League until the League had become paramount, 
and then théy joined it from motives of patriotism. The same order 
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of ideas and sentiments now forbade them to remain inactive spec- 
tators of the avoidable ruin of discipline in the two services. Typaldos 
was a traitor, and he ought to be tried by court-martial. The League 
had decided that he should be sent before an ordinary tribunal as a 
political misdemeanant, and the navy officers, while regretting this 
decision, would abide by it. But they would at least insist on justice 
_being done, They would brook no attempt to influence the court 
or subsequently to obtain pardon for the prisoners. The law must 
be allowed to take its course, and the sentence, however severe, must 
be carried out without remissness. 


THE DUEL BETWEEN ITHE MILITARY AND THE 
NAVAL LEAGUES. 


Colonel Tsorbas was disconcerted by this unexpected declaration 
and the resolute attitude of those who had made it. But he took in 
the situation and adjusted his answer to it. With the request that 
justice should be done he promised compliance, and a statement was 
promptly issued in the name of the League confessing that this body 
had been sadly misled in its estimate of Typaldos, who had fallen so 
low that he ignored the code of honour which forbade him to survive 
the ignominy of being expelled from his ship by his own crew. But 
the issue between the League and the navy was not settled quite so 
easily as this summary narrative may imply. The officers of the 
navy found it necessary or desirable to give Colonel Tsqrbas an 
insight into the alternative to compliance with their demands. They 
pointed out that the ships were all in their hands, that the crews 
obeyed them implicitly, and that they would employ this power as a 
lever if argument’ and suasion should be fruitless. They even went 
a step further, and hinted that possession of the customs-houses and 
certain other drastic measures might constitute the first part of their 
programme of force should their reasonable requests be unhappily 
disregarded. Against the reorganisation of the service they had no 
_ objection. To retain their posts they felt no selfish desire. ` They 
would not only acquiesce in, but would fervently uphold, every 
measure by whomsoever proposed that tended to quiet the population, 
strengthen discipline, or re-establish normal public life. 

In this unassuming way and in the twilight of a private domicile 
was the counter revolution carried. Before it had been accomplished 
I spent a day at Salamis on board the commodore’s ship, Psara, and 
- another with Captain Ghinis on the Hydra, and I had ample data 
for a fair notion about the trend of the naval movement. With its 
originators I was acquainted before. Before the subterranean duel 
between the Army and Navy Leagues had been fought out to a 
definite issue Captain Ghinis gave me an important declaration, drawn 
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up and endorsed by himself and his comrades, which he authorised 
me to make known at home and abroad. The pith of it 1s that only 
concern for the welfare of the nation, and not poltical or selfish 
motives, had stirred the naval officers to action; that their one aim 
was the re-establishment of order; that they had no subsidiary 
objects ın view; and that their loyalty to the Government and the 
dynasty could be depended on. 

Colonel Tsorbas had accepted the terms laid down by the Navy 
League on his own responsibility. He had also consulted one or two 
members of the Council of Nine. But the League as a whole had 
had no opportunity of declaring itself on an issue which threatened 
its very existence. Accordingly a general but secret meeting was 
convened in Athens for Sunday, 7th November. Deputies: were 
elected by each section of the League. And after animated debates 
the League approved the action of its president, and adopted 
measures to ensure its success. In this way the counter revolution 
was worked out to what seems a definite and satisfactory issue. 


THE CRETAN ‘AND THE GREEK PROBLEMS „ARE 
INDISSOLUBLE. 


Whether now or at an early date the Military League will efface 
itself and normal government take its place is doubtful What is 
certain is that so long as the Cretan Question remains open the 
ferment that began in Greece last August will not sensibly abate. 
Some Greeks imagine that MM. Izvolsky and Tittoni at Racconigi 
hit upon an acceptable solution. This is improbable. If these 
statesmen make a declaration at all it will probably be a plea for 
procrastination, and a further proof that, unlike the Central European 
Powers, they lack either a clear-cut policy or the courage to proclaim 
it. They oscillate between Turkey, whom they would fain conciliate, 
and the Greeks and Cretans, to whom they are morally bound by 
promises which they would gladly repudiate. They hold that to 
reopen the Cretan Question would be dangerous. And they are 
probably right. But to put off a danger is itself perilous to the peace 
of Europe, because it may become acute when one is least prepared 
to confront it. Ifthe matter were clenched once for all there would 
be but one party dissatisfied, whereas, so long as it remains open, 
two nations will continue to be exasperated against each other. 

That the Greeks, who have organised a revolution in order to 
make their land and sea forces efficient, will carry on their prepara- 
tions to the extreme limit of endurance, so long as the fate of Crete 
remains undecided, is as certain as it is excusable. They are now 
increasing their forces by land and on sea. They have signed a 
contract for a new battleship of the Pisa type. They are borrowing 
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money, not for productive and urgent public works, such as carriage 
roads and railways, but for armoured cruisers and guns of the latest 

_type. And this is not only a dead loss economically, but a serious- 
political danger. In Turkey their kindred will second their efforts 
by money offerings and by pressure put upon the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. And irregular action of this kind will not improve the relations 
between the Christian and Moslem elements in Turkey. Qn the 
other hand, the Porte will express alarm at this reinforcement of the 
defences of Greece, and will make four or five steps in the same 

._ direction to every one taken by her adversary. Lastly, this state of 
not knowing to-day what to-morrow may bring forth is baleful to 
Crete. For it means stagnation, The condition of the population 
there is backward; they are poverty-stricken, despite the natural 
wealth of the country. Valuable produce is almost worthless, because 
of the prohibitive cost of sending it to market. Cretan civilisation 
is at a lower ebb than it was twenty-five centuries ago, and the 
decision of the Powers to put off a settlement of the present political 
dispute will keep it at this low ebb indefinitely. Such 1s the loss. 
The profit is imaginary—a respite. And even this truce of the 
Powers will be short-lived. For the Cretans are determined to send 
deputies to the Greek Parliament at the next general elections, which 
cannot be postponed after September, 1910, and then the torch will 
have reached the gunpowder. Thus the game seems hardly worth 
the candle. 


PRINCE ITO THE POLITICAL GENIUS OF JAPAN. 


On October 26th Hirobumi Ito, on whom the Mikado had bestowed 
the title of Prince of the Empire, and Nature the leadership of men, 
was shot dead in Kharbin by a Corean patriot. He died, as he had 
lived, in the service of his country, to which he had made all other 
things subservient. His compatriots proudly called him “the 
“Bismarck of Japan,” but competent contemporaries beyond the 
island Empire bewail in Ito the loss of the greatest statesman of the 
twentieth century. He was gifted with the versatility, depth and 
psychic serenity of a genius, but of a genius that differed in material 
respects from the type which Westem races are wont to admire and 
commemorate. He was one of the noblest types of that new civilisa- 
tion characterised by marvellous social instincts—suggestive of those 
of the ants and the bees—rare self-abnegation and acute perception 
for the law of causality in the political world with which recent 
Japanese history is beginning to make us familiar. 

Of recent Japanese history, Ito, had he been as conceited as he 
was modest, might with truth have said: “It is but a grandiose 
“manifestation of my living and working.” From the evening on 
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which, as a venturesome youth of one-and-twenty, he and four 
patriotic companions secretly set sail for England, violating the laws 
of their country and forfeiting their right to live, down to the morning 
on which he died, he never lost the threads of his country’s destiny. 
That daring expedition to Europe, coming after the splendid mental 
and moral training he had received from one of the greatest character- 
builders of the Far East—Yoshida—fitted young Ito for the most 
arduóus mission that could fall to the lot of a man. This task was 
nothing less than the regeneration of the Japanese people, a trans- 
formation hardly less thorough than that which Medea undertook to 
‘perform on Pelias. Deeply impressed by the knowledge, wealth and 
‘ power which he beheld in England, and eager to bestow the same 
{ boons on his own countrymen, who were then vegetating listlessly 
in the bog of feudalism, he went to work with a clear perception of 
measure, a fine adjustment of means to ends, and a rare single-minded- 
ness, which blended harmoniously in the serenity of genius. On his 
return to Japan he found the British preparing to punish his country- 
men for a serious breach of international law. Ito and his comrade, 
called on to mediate between the British and the local authorities, 
strove to persuade the latter to comply with the demand of the 
former and to open the Straits of Shimonoseki to foreign ships. But 
they found themselves in a minority of two. Their countrymen 
anathematised them as nefarious traitors. It was an act of treason 
to have sojourned in the land of the Western barbarians, and now 
to take the part of those barbarian invaders against their own 
Government was to merit ignominious death. And a determined 
attempt was made to take their lives. 


ROMANCE JAND STATESMANSHIP—A FREAK OF 
FATE. 


Ito sought and found safety from the vengeance of his fanatical 
countrymen in concealment; but this failure did not cause him to 
swerve from the path of duty by a hair’s breadth. And yet the 
generous ambition that already glowed within him seems to have 
been compatible with other and softer traits that make all mankind 
akin. Thus he is reported to have fallen in love with an accom- 
plished girl, whose moral worth was at least equal to her comely 
looks and winsome ways. And his visits to this lady, who seems to 
have comforted him in his trouble, were frequent, almost daily. One 
evening, as he was taking leave of her, he became aware that an 
angry crowd was surging towards her house. He at once guessed 
its fell purpose. His name was uttered, coupled with execrations. 
A few minutes more and he would have been torn to pieces by the 
bloodthirsty mob.~ The faithful maiden, however, was equal to the 
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occasion. Swiftly and noiselessly she pulled up a secret trap-door 
m the floor, Ito let himself down into the cellar, and a moment later 
the resourceful maiden had placed a bath on the spot and was filling 
it with water. - “Death to Ito!” shouted the crowd, as the room 
filled with wrathful men. “Where’s the traitor Ito?” they shouted. 
But the girl, with serene looks, replied, as she modestly donned the 
garment she had taken off with a view to bathing, “Ito has not 
“crossed my threshold for twenty-four hours.” And her transparent 
sincerity, coupled with her firm tone, convinced them. They slunk 
away disappomted, and, when the danger had passed for the moment, 
Ito fled to Kobe. Three further narrow escapes from death prove 
that Fortune has been kind to him smce then. But at the close of 
last month, the protecting shield of Fate being withdrawn, three 
' bullets of the Corean patriot at Kharbin left the resourceful maiden, 
now Princess Ito, to mourn a tender husband and the whole nation 
to bewail the loss of its most distinguished son, whose name Japan 
will not willingly let die. 

Ito’s personal character and public worth have often been analysed 
and labelled by publicists of his own and foreign countries. But 
every such definition, however ingenious, is misleading. He was a 
genius, and therefore universal. Whatever he put his hand to throve: 
railway construction, State finances, the abolition of feudalism, the 
establishment of constitutional government, the infusion of new life 
into the moribund monarchy, the formation of political parties in the 
regenerate State, the reinforcement of the army and the navy, the 
promotion of the mercantile marine, the conquest, pacification and 
assimilation of Corea, the defeat of Russia and the hegemony of 
Japan in the Far East. i 

People eager to associate the name of the great statesman with 
some accepted body of political principles have dubbed him a Liberal 
or a Conservative. In all probability it will be found that he was 
neither. I, who enjoyed the privilege of knowing him personally, 

- would characterise him as a Japanese reformer, an Empire-builder 
in a higher sense than that in which the term is commonly applied 
to great colonial prefects. Fully qualified for this grandiose rôle, he 
eschewed the shibboleths of schools, suited his action to shifting 
circumstances, and adjusted his means and his instruments to the 
changing materials. He was an opportunist, ever on the look-out 
to profit by luck, and to extract good from evil. His one standard 
of right and wrong was the weal of Japan—not, however, the apparent 
or the immediate profit which his country would reap from this or that 
venture, but the ultimate, the lasting advantage it would harvest in. 
That is why he seems at the various phases of his brilliant career to 
have touched every extreme of political opinion. In truth he was 

‘ consistent throughout. Patriotism was his religion, and he never 
abandoned it for foreign idols. 
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In like manner Ito and his fellow-workers have been credited with 
a fondness for the main elements of European civilisation and with 
a perceptible bias towards European ideals. This belief I am unable 
to share. The truth would seem to be that they borrowed from the 
West all that was requisite to set their own people on a footing of 
equality—pohtical, military, industrial—with European nations. They 
merely stooped to conquer. From Europe Ito and his band of 
reformers turned upon Dai Nippon a powerful current of fresh ideas 
which cleansed the Augean stable of crass feudalism. But in these 
new ideas neither he nor they discerned anything more than a political 
purge or a national tonic—mere means to an end. The fine dis- 
crimination with which he thus gathered together the most potent 
forces of Aryan civilisation, and the almost unerring judgment with 
which he employed them for the regeneration of his people, mark 
him as one of the world’s greatest men. There is one mistake into 
which Ito’s European biographers are peculiarly prone to fall: they 
confound his fervent zeal for the good of his people and his highly 
developed sense of duty towards the State with ardour for those 
greater spiritual and moral forces which are peculiar to no one 
country and are common to all religions. He was no humanitarian. 
His living and working were consecrated to the service of Japan, not 
to that of humanity. But so enlightened, warm and generous was 
this idolatry of the race that it is not always easy to distinguish it 
from the worship of the species. 


WILL JAPAN {(AVENGE ITOS DEATH ON THE 
COREANS? 


Fears have been uttered in the Press that the murder of Prince 
Ito may goad “the hotter spirits” of Japan beyond endurance. I 
do not share them. On the contrary, I venture to think that here 
again we are separated from that remarkable people by an abyss 
which many of us fail to perceive. Their ethics are not our ethics. 
Shintoism, which still kindles the hearts of the people to rapturous 
enthusiasm and nerves them to heroic feats, is as far apart from 
Christianity as is Pole from Pole. In the first place, Ito’s country- 
men, while bewailing their loss, will doubtless admire and envy his lot 
—to offer up his life on the altar of his country. In this world such 
an end is as blissful as is Nirvana to him who arrives at the term of 
all existence. That is the Japanese view. 

Against the Corean assassins, therefore, no storm of ational fury 
is likely to be unchained. Murder in Japan is not loathed as a 
dastardly or a cowardly deed. On the contrary, it is an act of 
genuine heroism, which may be as sacred a duty as suicide—Harakiri 
—often becomes. Many curious but typical instances of this ethical 
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trait are on record. Last summer a publishing firm in Tokio decided 
to bring out a Japanese “Pantheon,” a work in which heroes and 
patriots are held up to the people for admiration and imitation. Now 
in this bead-roll of the nation’s choicest spirits a high place is 
occupied by the would-be assassin who attempted Count Okuma’s 
life in October, 1889. At that time Okuma, who was Minister of 
Public Instruction, was in treaty with the foreign Powers with a yiew 
to abolishing the capitulations. This policy was execrated in some 
quarters. The criminal, as we should call him, threw a bomb at the 
Minister and made him a cripple for life. The publishing firm wrote 
a letter last summer to the Count asking his authorisation to include 
this individual among the heroic patriots of the nation, because his 
motives were pure. And Count Okuma, familiar with the current 
views of his countrymen on such matters, assented without hesita- 
tion. In the year 1889 the Japanese political charter, drafted by 
Ito and a German professor on the lines of the Prussian Constitution, 
was proclaimed. A fanatic, who hated the new-fangled notions, 
thereupon assassinated the Minister of Public Instruction, Viscount 
Mori, and immediately afterwards put an end to himself. The 
citizen who thus committed murder and suicide at once became a 
hero; nay, he was almost apotheosised. His grave was covered with 
flowers; clouds of incense rose heavenwards from it every day; 
pilgrims sought it out from afar—in a word, the criminal became an 
object of popular worship.* 

It would ill become a nation which professes such principles and 
cherishes such sentiments to affect to be shocked by a deed which 
they are wont to acclaim as a praiseworthy feat of heroism. 


‘ E. J. DILLON. 


* Cf. Eduard Klocke. Frankfurter Zeitung, 31st October, 1909. 
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LITERATURE AND THE PEOPLE. | 


LITTLE more than a century ago Mr. Giddy (who was 
A destined to become the President of the Royal Society) 
opposed, in language of extreme viglence, Mr. Whitbread’s Bill for 
the Education of the Poor. To other objections he added this: 
“That it would enable them to read seditious pamphlets, vicious 
“books and publications against Christianity.” To-day, of course, 
the mind, schooled by a century of social effort, smiles at'the futility, of 
such an argument and at its moral insufficiency. Moreover, one sees 
now that Mr. Giddy was trying to sweep back the tide with a broom, 
because, forsooth, the tide of another sea had overwhelmed the fair 
land of France. The argument was indeed asad one. It assumed the 
absolute incapacity of the bulk of the population for improvement. ' It 
condemned the serf to be a serf through successive generations. It 
assumed definite moral and social limitations as part of a necessary 
and natural order of things. It exhibited an attitude of mind in the 
superior ranks of this natural order that shows how absolutely out 
of touch with modern thought England was in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century. In the Middle Ages it was only occasional 
cynics of the type of Walter Mapes who showed this mental attitude. 
Then, as now, the idea of education as a source of national life was 
familiar enough. In the Elizabethan Age, and even in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, the idea of the circulation of moral and 
intellectual force in the nation through the continuous impulses of 
school life was in some ways as effective as it is now. But the 
deadening influence of the Restoration, that decay of primary and 
secondary education which grew more and more apparent as the 
eighteenth century ran its autumnal course, gradually evolved the 
pseudo-feudal type of mind which culminated in the intellectual 
Toryism of men like Mr. Giddy. That it had become an intellectual 


` attitude there can be no doubt. Mr. Giddy’s views were held by 
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men not only of high intellectual but of a highly humane type. To 
these thinkers a vast helot class seemed the only solution of the 
terrible economic problems by which England, in common with 
Europe, was faced. The Leviathan, ignorant and terrible, was 
stirring in its sleep. One half-unconscious lash .of its tail had 
' destroyed the social order, and, as men thought, the civilisation of 
. the most cultured land of the West. The only course of action was 
to prevent the mighty beast from coming to full self-consciousness. 
It must not learn to think, to co-ordinate its actions, to exercise a will 
that seemed to the Tory mind incurably wicked. If it thinks (so 
reasoned this mind) it will become seditious, vicious, atheistic. 

To modern thinkers this attitude is at first sight incredible. Yet 
it had its own measure of truth. The proposed solutions of vast 
‘social and economic problems have been few, and one of the most 
notable, and in a sense one of the most successful, has been the 
servile solution. To the highly-organised Greek Republics it was 
the only practical solution. To the Roman mind it was, with various 
modifications, the only practical solution. To the medieval European 
mind it was still a necessary factor in any complete solution. To 
the post-Renaissance Age it was the only possible way of dealing 
with non-Asiatic coloured races. To the North American mind it 
was, until some fifty years since, the only possible solution of the 
colour problem. Moreover, there are European'nations to-day who 
either openly or covertly still regard the servile solution as the only 
practical solution of the problem of coloured labour. We cannot, 
therefore, dismiss Mr. Giddy’s intellectual position with a mere wave 
of the pen. Indeed, his attitude sets the mind seriously thinking 
about the aspect of the problem that he had in view. Were he alive 
to-day he would assert, with scientific stubbornness that his view 
-had been in some very considerable measure justified. “I told you,” 
he would remark, if, neatly breeched and trimly frilled, he were to 
rise, a figure of great dignity, from his place in the reformed House 
of Commons : 


I told you a century ago that, were you to teach the people to 
read, you would also teach them sedition, vice and infidelity. I 
feel it my duty to draw the attention of this honourable House to` 
the fulfilment of my prophecy. It may be that the fundamental 
principles of things have changed during the long period of my 
hibernation; but from the point- of view of my time the 
literature that is now purveyed in vast bulk for the 
Satisfaction of the literary appetite that you have created 
is often enough seditious—that is to say, utterly subver- 
sive of the established basis of society; is still more often 
vicious in the sense that my age (which, unfortunately, knew a 
great deal about such things) gave to that word; and is most often 
infidel to a degree that we ourselves never knew. It may, of 
course, be that things we called seditious, vicious and ‘atheistic 
no longer shock the conscience of the community and generation 
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in which they occur, and I admit that one age is incompetent to 
measure the moral and intellectual-standards of the next. But 
if words and definitions are broadly the same now as they were 
before what is euphemistically known as the Reform Act of 1833, 
then I venture to contend that my prophecy is fulfilled, and that 
the main result of my friend the late Mr. Whitbread’s efforts has 
been the contamination of many millions of immortal souls. 


Amid gasps of indignation from both benches of the reformed House 
the figure of the late member, of the sometime President of the 
Royal Society, would fade away into those ethereal realms which 
his successors in the Society have created for us. Possibly in the 
lobby the question would be asked whether the old gentleman in 
breeches and frills had any grounds for his insulting charges. The 
honest answer would be, Yes, plenty of grounds, though not one of 
them has anything to do with the duty of educating the people. 
The printing press is contaminating the youth of England to-day 
to an extent and in a fashion that might well call for the condemna- 
tion of an elder, a sterner, and a grosser generation. We teach our 
children to read, and then we take no care what they read. We 
create an appetite, and take no heed how the appetite is satisfied. 
It is impossible to doubt the fact. The contaminating literature is 
supplemented by an appalling output of totally worthless printed 
matter, of fiction that has not only no merits, but has the fearful 
faculty of so degrading the taste that good literature is rejected for 
ever. The minds of the children of the nation are fed on hterary 
absinthe that dulls their faculties, degrades their humanity, and makes 
moral and intellectual progress impossible. All power is dangerous 
if it is not directed, and the power of reading is not excepted from 
this rule. 

Mr. Giddy was wrong when he attacked the principle of the 
education of the poor. But in fact he saw the difficulty that has 
arisen, though he failed to see how that difficulty could be avoided. 
He did not see, careful thinker that he was, how it would be possible 
to give to teeming millions the power of choice between good and ` 
evil in reading, ahd, since he believed this to be impossible, he fell 
back"in sheer despair on the servile solution. But it is plain to us 
now that the difficulty can be swept away, the difficulty of teaching 
the child to make a reasoned choice between good and evil books, 
With a school age ending at ten, eleven or twelve, the problem 
was insoluble save in so far as the Sunday-schools, the week-da: 
evening Sunday schools, the mechanics’ and other institutes, the 
ordinary evening schools modified its character. But for millions of 
-children the soul-destroying influence of printed matter was only 
avoided by the fact that, leaving school so early, they speedily lost 
the power they had gained. To-day we must solve the problem, 
because the children no longer lose their power of reading. They 
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can read and they will read; how, then, shall we stop contamination ? 
It is plain enough that it can be stopped, though not, by special 
legislation save in a very slight measure. 

Mr. Giddy plamly had no belief ın the power of religion in the 
Church and in the school to give the necessary guidance. If he, 
| who as a Tory was likely to value a State religion at its highest, saw 
‘no hope in this direction, he was forced, as a scientific thinker, to 
‘fall back on the servile solution of the problem. Mr. Brougham, 
Whig though he was, held a more optimistic view of the possibilities 
of religious and moral influence. He deliberately adopted the views 
of Pope Pius VII. delivered in 1819 by Cardinal ‘Montana to the 
Irish prelates: “In order to ‘prevent your flock from being badly 
“educated, you must yourselves educate them well . . . I beseech 
, “the holy brotherhood, through the bowels of Christ, to work day and 
“night in the establishment of Catholic schools, in order to prevent 
“the dissemination of improper doctrines.” That was, and is, the ` 
only logical answer to Mr. Giddy. His retort that in fact we have 
not prevented our “flock from being badly educated” is no doubt 
true enough. The struggle has been a long, a terrible one, and the 
race has not comé through scatheless. Nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, in “Sixty Years After,’ Tennyson shouted his challenge into 
the ears of “authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymster ” : 


“ Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer ; 
Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 
Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into the abysm.”’ 


It was a terrible challenge, and a‘true one. Worse poison ‘was 
pouring from the press then than now, though now it is bad enough 
‘and widespread enough. Certainly the English race has not come 
scatheless through the fires. But to-day we can and must do all 
;that Fontana and Brougham stood for. We have six million children 
in our hands up to the age of fourteen years, and we have another 
million young persons who, in our continuation schools, are making 
the final choice between good and evil. t 
-~ Ow business, then, and I believe our principal business, is to take 
definite steps to enable these children’and young people to cultivate 
the power of choice in literature. It is no part of this brief paper 
to dwell on the work in this direction that must be done by religious 
training. Without this it is plain, from many bitter modern instances, 
that the nation must fall from its high estate. But we may assume that 
all will be done that can be done to give the school children this training. 
_ But that is not enough. The religious influence can only be retained, 
in the first vital years after school life is done, by the help of literature. 
We know now for certain that, whatever else a child is going to do 
after leaving school, there is one thing which he or she will do— 
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read. Therefore the schools and -the continuation schools must 
specialise in literature: must create taste, the love of the beautiful, 
intense interest in the best (which 1s, fortunately, often the simplest) 
hterature. Interest and inspiration are the keynotes of two stages of 
education. If you interest a child sufficiently he will study until one 
day he is inspired with something higher than interest—with, that is 
to say, ideals, platonic standards by which he will measure whatever 
comes his way. He has then reached the second stage of education, . 
the stage that creates the characters of nations as well as individuals. 
The schools are doing a great deal at present to create this real 
interest in the highest forms of literature, though it may be doubted 
if the methods employed are the best methods. The end to be aimed 
at is the creation of a nation of adults to whom the best literature 
is a necessity of life. As soon as it becomes a necessity half our 
socigl problems will solve themselves. A man or woman to whom 
Scott or Stevenson, Wordsworth or Tennyson, Ruskin or Carlyle, 
Darwin or Emerson, Dickens or Thackeray or George Eliot 
or Hawthorne are household gods will not easily find pleasure 
‘in the patter of the music-hall, in the philosophy of the 
pot-house or in the literature of the gutter. And they 
may as easily be household gods to a man with thirty shillings a 
week as to a man with a thousand pounds a year. The working 
man to-day, if he could only be taught to realise it, has advantages 
that many a man with a substantial income longed for in vain thirty 
years ago. All the best literature is at his door, and all the best 
ephemeral writings lie on his public library table. For these things he 
pays nothing, and his hours in the case of thousands give more 
opportunities of what one might call learned leisure than belong to 
myriads of those who don the black coat of servitude. The clerk 
class has one advantage, and one only, over the artisan class. It 
has, in some sort of measure, a tradition of culture, while in England 
(as opposed to Scotland) the artisan class has not got this tradition. 
In one case there is a certain disgrace attached to ignorance of the 
English classics, and the virtue of knowledge is assumed if not 
possessed. In the other class there is no need even to pretend. But in 
fact the manual worker when once he tastes the long-forbidden fruit of - 
the tree of literature, devours it with a voracity almost unknown to 
the clerk. It is the natural supplement of his daily work. I am 
thinking, as I write, of a woman worker into whose rare leisure 
George Eliot’s novels came by chance. They haye been read with 
the eagerness that means everything : 
‘““ Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
; Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 


Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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To-day, from the high and arid Peak of Labour, men and women 
are for the first time looking out “with a wild surmise” on the 
unknown Pacific, on the marvellous and, for them, unkeeled ocean 
of literature—an ocean studded with treasure islands and threaded 
‘with lights that never shone before, an ocean awash on illimitable 
‘lands where Ariel sings and Prospero reigns for ever more. 

One of the great London boroughs-has started the plan of placing 
in every school a little branch of the Free Library. That is a step 
towards creating the literary tradition in the minds of the great 
‘labouring class. If once the tradition begins, if once the necessity 
of literature forces itself into the sub-consciousness of the people, 


f then the New Age will have begun. Mean streets will vanish, for the 


people will no longer tolerate them, and (a more important fact) 


_ mean souls will grow into something higher. Literature for the 


people, literature that reveals new worlds of nature, of beauty, of 
humanity, should be the central point of modern education. No 
money should be spared in securing the best teachers, the best 


` -methods of teaching. To-day we have to start the literary tradition, 


and must not count the cost. The reward will be beyond all price, 
~for it will be nothing less than a national renaissance. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


—a a M 





REVIEWS. 
RASPLATA.* 


This account of the blockade of Port Arthur and of the voyage 
of Admiral Rojéstvensky’s fleet to the Sea of Japan is a document 


"|. of the first importance in the history of war. It is aptly named. 


e 


The fate of Port Arthur, the fate of the heroic fleet that sailed some 
18,000 miles to what seemed from the first an mevitable end, formed 
“the Reckoning” that the Russian nation had to pay for years of 
corruption, years of mcompetence, years of blind confidence on the 
part of the official world. The narrative, in the brilliant translation 
provided for us by an English scholar who combines a perfect know- 
ledge of Russian with full command of naval technique, bears the 
impress of truth, The naive simplicity of Captain Semenoff (which 
recalls many a character drawn by Exckmann and Chatrian), his 
patriotism, his sturdy and open belief in luck and omens, his modesty 
where most men would be vain, his vanity about matters of no 
importance, his stolid though covert respect for his own judgment in 


* Rasplata (The shia ae By Commander Wladimir Semenoff, Imperial 
Russian Navy. His Diary uring the Blockade of Port Arthur and the Voyage of 
Admiral Rojèstvensky’s Fleet. Translated by L.A. B. (Jobn Murray, price 10s. 6d. net.) 
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men and affairs—a judgment that is often obviously either wrong or 
wrong-headed—his vivid power of description, his wonderful gift of 
indicating by the description of trifles the character of a man, his 
volcanic hatred of the system and the rogues that rendered the 
disasters possible: all these things give a vividness to the narrative 
that is rare enough in modern books, and carry the reader along 
witha sense of breathless interest through nearly five hundred pages. 
The book, indeed, is so well done that a certain unworthy suspicion 
of the art that adds to nature creeps into the critic's mind: Is Captain 
Semenoff the simple seaman that he seems? We hope so; and in 
any event, whether he is or not, he has gone the right way, in his 
biting exposure of the Viceroy Alexieff and his crew, to clear the 
way for Russia’s mighty future. The book gives one a profound 
respect for the average Russian. If we may say so without vanity, 
the sailors that we meet with in this narrative recall our own 
eighteenth-century sailors: cheery, tireless, superstitious, in the 
absence of a true leader subject to depression and mutiny, in the 
presence of such a leader ready to be and do anything in the know- 
ledge of his leadership. What the sailors of Port Arthur and of the 
Second Squadron did in the teeth of every disadvantage that could 
‘hamper a fleet was little short of miraculous. Even luck, as Captain 
Semenoff is never tired of telling us, was always against them. It 
was the purest chance that Rojéstvensky did not get through to 
Vladivostok. In spite of everything he, in fact, gave Togo the slip: 


“It can be gathered from the official Japanese accounts that on 
May 25th and 26th every trace of our squadron had been lost by 
the Japanese. During the night of 26th—27th, Togo, who, with 
the main body, was somewhere near Fusan (probably Masampo), 
knew absolutely nothing of our whereabouts, and was expecting 
information, both from the north as well as from the south. Only 
at 4.25 a.m. on May 27th the Japanese armed merchant cruiser 
Shinano Maru, which had been steaming about at haphazard in 
the fog, came across one of our hospital ships, which were follow- 
ing the squadron. After she had made her out (which was not 
difficult, thanks to her appearance as settled by the Hague Con- 
ference—white funnels, white hull, with a complete green band and 
a large red cross), she concluded quite correctly that the latter was 
following the squadron, and on steaming ahead she soon discovered 
our main body, which she at once reported. How is this to be 
explained? Are we to take it to have been the result of a carefully 
prepared scheme of look-out ships? By no means. The fog 
reduced the radius of vision to 2 miles, and along the roo miles 
of the Straits of Korea the Japanese only had sixteen look-outs. 
If the Shinano Maru had passed the same spot ten minutes later 
she would have seen nothing. No; here again, like always in this 
unhappy war, one must admit with deep bitterness that God was 
not with us.” ‘ 


The first part of the book deals with Captain SemenofPs adventures 
at the blockade of Port Arthur on the Diana. On February 8th, 
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1904, the Japanese’ began the war by a torpedo attack on the Russian 
fleet lying unprepared in the outer roads of Port Arthur. Semenoff 
arrived on February 14th and found the port in a state of stupor, 
not as the result of the Japanese attack but from fear of the truth 
coming out as to the condition of things. Three years before the 
Pacific Squadron had been active and efficient; under Alexieff’s 
system of patronage and misgovernment it had lost all life. Every- 
‘thing revived with the arrival of Admiral Makaroff on March 7th. 
The doctrine of “Risk nothing” was abandoned, and the Japanese 
were boldly faced. Despite the fact that the latter had all the 
necessary implements of war, while the Russians were handicapped 
by corrupt contractors and officials at every turn, Makaroff made 
himself feared by the enemy and gave a new efficiency to the fleet, 
which went boldly to sea in search of the foe. Makaroff literally 
educated the crews. On April 13th Port Arthur lost him: the 
Petropavlovsk struck a mine. Captain Semenoff saw the explosion. 
“I mechanically looked at my watch, and then wrote in my note- 
“book: ‘9.43—-Explosion on board Petropavlovsk’; and then: 
9.44.—All over?” Admiral Alexieff returned, and at once all 
initiative ceased. 

The daily account of life on the Diana is full of intense interest. 
The marvellous bravery of the Japanese in their unsuccessful attempts 
to block the harbour and m their frequent laying of mines in the 
open way receives its due tribute, and the Russians weré not a whit 
behind the Japanese in bravery, and even in resourcefulness whenever 
individual commanders were allowed a free hand. The true defence 
' began after the final departure of Alexieff, which, of course, took 
place before Port Arthur was completely invested. Captain Semenoff 
certainly has the lowest opinion of the Viceroy; and his free-speaking 
on the subject seems to indicate that new times have begun for Russia. 
A book of this type could hardly have been issued unless a new 
policy were in full swing in the Russian Admiralty. The narrative, 
both in respect to the attacks on Port Arthur from the sea, to 
the fighting that followed when the remnants of the Russian fleet 
broke out from the port on August roth, 1904, and in respect to 
the approach of the Second Squadron to the Sea of Japan in May, 
1905, do not give the reader that high view of Japanese tactics which 
is generally held. Captain Semenoff in no way under-rates the 
Japanese, but it seems clear that they missed opportunity after 
‘opportunity of destroying the fleet, and sometimes achieved results 
by heroic and bloody adventures that might have been quite easily 
achieved in less terrible fashion. Every lover of the heroic should 
read the account of the voyage of the Second Squadron, beginning 
at Libau on October 14th, 1904, and ending on May 27th, 1905, with 
the battle of Tsu-shima. It is one thing to be brave im battle; it 
is another to crawl along for seven months in the belief from the 
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first that the devil in the shape of destroyers is on every side, in the 
knowledge that the Home Government cares nothing about you, and 
in the certainty that the end of the long voyage is not only, death 
but national disaster. Under those circumstances, Captain Semenoft’ 
sdiled with the heroic Rojéstvensky. The Diana ‘had been officially 
disarmed by the French at Saigon on September 4th, and Captain 
Semenoff just managed to reach Libau in time to join the Suvoroff 
as a passenger. His story of the voyage is an epic that either Greece 
or the epic North would have been proud to tell. 


* * * 


THE ‘CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 


The third volume of the “Cambridge History of English Literature” 
teems with fascinating material, most of which is dealt with by writers 
of merit and experience. Dr. T. M. Lindsay’s paper on “ Englishmen 
“and the Classical Renascence” is a scholarly and well-balanced 
opening to the volume. He draws attention to the importance of a 
very interesting MS. in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
—‘“the ledger or day-book of an Oxford bookseller, which records 
“the books he sold during the year 1520.” It is difficult to over- 
rate the value of this document, which forms a connecting-link 

_ between the old learning and the new. John Dorne, the bookseller 
in question, sold 2,383 books during the year, and one-ninth of these 
were copies of works by Erasmus, or one-seventh if we exclude 
school-books and ephemeral ballads. Mr. J. P. Whitney follows 
with a paper on “ Reformation Literature in England ”—a monograph 
in which much learning is brought into the narrowest of room. He 
considers that the Reformation found Lollard influences still at work, 
gave these influences new life, and incorporated them into its own 
broader lines. This seems a sound view, though it hardly penetrates 
into the deeper problem: the primitive relationship of the English 
and German revolt against Rome. Mr. R. H. Benson deals with 
“The Dissolution of the Religious Houses,” and draws attention once 
again to the vast destruction of MSS. that followed that event. He 
might also have commented on the libraries that were not destroyed, 
the parsonage libraries of considerable size that almost certainly 
survived the period of destruction. He finds, ‘with much reason, a 
balance of intellectual gain in the dissolution. The losses, were con-’ 
crete, the gains immature, but capable of ripening with the passage 
of years. In such an estimate, however, we have to consider the 

* The Cambridge History of me are Literature, Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 


F.B.A, Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A., Peterhouse. Volume III. 
Renascence and Reformation. (Cambridge: at the University Press, price 9s. net.) 
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subtle loss to'the nation occasioned by the almost fotal absence of 
secondary education for girls for nearly three and a half centuries 
after the dissolution of nunneries. Dr. Arthur Koelbing; of Freiburg, 
follows with a purely literary paper of real importance dealing with 
‘Barclay and Skelton, and Early German Influences on English 
Literatute. Barclay gave us an English version in The Ship of 
Fools of Sebastian Brant’s Das Narrenschiff. Germany, ıt is said, 
taught the English Reformers to use the dialogue “as a weapon 
“in the religious struggle.” The dialogue, however, it is only fair 
to say, was a very old English weapon of controversy and of instruc- 
tion, and it is not possible to accept Dr. Koelbing’s statement without 


- considerable modifications. Mr. Harold V. Routh’s essay on “ The 


` 


“ Progress of Social Literature in Tudor Times” takes us into a 
fascinating and unworked mine of literature—the popular literature 
of the nation, written for and exemplifying the life of an intermediate 


class which came into existence with the growth of towns in the 


fifteenth century. ‘Literature of this type brings us into mean places, 
but it illuminates the character, the follies, the humours, the pleasures, 
the ideals, the hopes and fears of the people. The subject is 
admirably treated, and is evidently the result of much special and 
painstaking study. Mr. Routh’s great point is that the Renascence 
did not for a long time penetrate into the lives of the people. They 
were untouched by it, “and continued to enjoy medizval literature, 
“borrowing freely from France and Germany.” It is not possible 
in a brief notice to follow all the papers in detail. Scotland receives 
attention in two papers—one on Sir David Lindsay and the later 
Scottish “Makaris” by Mr. T. F. Henderson, and one on “ The Refor- 
“mation and the Renascence in Scotland” by Professor P. Hume 
Brown, who lays weight on'the fact that, though the Reformation 
literature is the most prominent fact of the sixteenth century, Scot- 
land was nevertheless definitely influenced by the Renascence. 

Mr. Harold H. Child writes an important paper on that obscure 
movement, the New English Poetry, which was to culminate in the 
great Elizabethan period. “The inspiration, of the new ‘poetry ... 
“was almost entirely foreign.” But this period gave us at least one 
poet who owed little to the Italians—Thomas Tusser, certain of whose 
compressions and elisions “found no imitator till Browning.” 

Dr. John W. Cunliffe, Professor of English in the University of 
Wisconsin, supplies us an excellent though too brief a paper on the 
famous Mirror for Magistrates, a compilation of stories of woe in 
high places which is “an important link between medieval and modern 
“literature,” and “had a large share in the development of historical 
“poems and history plays in the Elizabethan period.” Sackville’s 
Induction to the work is of the first importance in the history of 
English poetry. Dr. Cunliffe also gives us a paper on George 
Gascoigne. ' 
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We must, further, draw attention to Mr. J. W. H. Atkins’ careful , 
studies of “Elizabethan Prose Fiction,” and the change of the 
language between the times of Chaucer and Shakespeare. Dr. F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson deals with Hooker; Mr. Charles Whibley with 
“Chroniclers and Antiquaries” ; Mr.,W. H. Woodward discusses the 
congenial subject of“ English Education in the Sixteenth Century ” 
with knowledge and skill, though unfortunately he tells us nothing 
about the education of women, if we except a scanty reference to 
Mulcaster’s important pronouncement on the subject. The nunnery 
schools come within the period, and should have been dealt with. 
Mr. J. Dover Wilson (the lecturer in English in the Finnish Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors) discusses “ The Marprelate Controversy”—a sub- 
ject with a definite place in the history of English literature. 

: Four important chapters remain: those by Mr. Courthorpe on 
“The Poetry of Spenser”; by Mr. Sidney Lee on “The Elizabethan _ 
“Sonnet”; andiby Mr. Saintsbury on “Prosody from Chaucer to 
“Spenser” and “Elizabethan Criticism.” It is unnecessary to do more 
than draw attention to work from these pens. These well-known 
writers are on their own ground, and will attract their own circle of 
readers. 


i 
* * te 


A NEW HISTORY OF METHODISM.* 


This new history of methodism is planned on a large scale, and 
the method first adopted by the Cambridge Modern History and 
advocated by Lord Acton and Dr. Creighton, the co-operative method, 
has been employed. The first book dealing with the Foundations of 
Methodism’ consists of seven chapters. The Rev. David Brook (The 
Oxford Methodists), the Rev. Thomas E. Brigden (John Wesley), the 
Rev. Frederick L. Wiseman (Charles Wesley and the Hymn writers of 
Methodism), the Rev. W. B. FitzGerald (George Whitéfield), deal, as 
the titles of their chapters show, with the specific personalities who , 
directed the evolution of the movement, while Dr. Townsend and 
Mr. Eayrs discuss the general conditions and tendencies of the 
eighteenth century in so far as they exhibit the seed plot of religious 
life. Wesley’s ideal was Holiness: “To- spread scriptural holiness 
“throughout the land.” 


‘‘ The Puritan stood for righteousness, in all human relations and 
aspects. Wesley tobk an advanced step and preached holiness— 
holiness of heart as the foundation of holiness in all conditions and 
duties. Holiness in Wesley’s thought meant “righteousness 
manifesting itself in perfect love to God and man, and as a 


* A New History of Methodism. Edited by W. I. Townsend, D.D., 'H. B. 
Workman, M.A., Litt.D., George Eayrs, F.R. Hist. S. In two volumes, illustrated. 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton.) | 
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transforming power applied by the Holy Spirit to the individual. 
He was enthralled by the idea, he preached it with the certainty of 
a demonstrated theorem, in a style as clear as finely cut crystal. 
All his societies were organised with reference to it. He went up 
into the mount of vision, where his eyes were purged at the 
fountains of immortal radiance, and then he laboured to give the 
idea concrete form in a living society. This he accomplished so 
successfully that to-day Methodism counts its adherents by 
millions.” 3 


The passages dealing with material and social conditions in the 
eighteenth century are useful and, on the whole careful, but the true 
position as to schools is hardly exhibited. There were, iń fact, some 
3,000 endowed schools, and a large number of these were dissenting 
schools which by virtue of certain legal decisions of the year 1670, 
were not affected by the Conformity legislation. ` These schools in 
common with the schools controlled by the clergy fell on sleep. The 
environment of the century seemed to kill all education. “The 
« Methodists of the world look upon Oxford as the cradle of their 
“ church,” writes Mr. Brook, and they do so with justice, though, of 
course, it was contact with the outer world that enabled Methodism 
to grow into a real force in the history of Christianity. Oxford has 
three times been the source of a new religious life. It, in common 
with Cambridge,, fostered the Wycliffites throughout the fifteénth 
century and made the revival of the Reformation an intellectual as 
. well as a spiritual possibility. The Wesley movement was the 
‘second occasion, while, of course, the great Oxford movement of the 
nineteenth century (which must no more be identified, as it is identified 
here, with Puseyism than Methodism must be identified with the 
Wesleyism of Charles Wesley ‘at Oxford) was the third. These 
causes at first all seemed lost causes: yet they are all alive in 
multiform activity to-day. i 

The origin of the term “Methodism” lies in a letter by* Charles 
Wesley, in which he explains that he and a few friends had “agreed 
“together to observe with strict formality the method of study and 
“practice laid down in the statutes of thé university.” The idea of 
method was transferred from intellectual studies to the Bible, and the 
followers of the first Oxford Methodists adopted the name which, in 
fact, as early as 1639 had been applied to a precise class (though 
not a sect) of religious persons. ` 

The chapter on John Wesley is, of course, full of interest. He 
forms an inexhaustible theme. So vivid a personality as this Oxford 
Don, who thanked God that Oxford had given him the “honest art” 
of arguing and who brought to the work of revival the cold intelli- 
gence of a highly-trained thinker, is rare in the history of nations. 
He found, indeed, the people in a measure prepared for his tremendous 
message, since the eloquent Whitefield was his forerunner, but when 
he came he came as a new revelation of life. “His personal 
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“endowments contributed to his power—his magnetic presence, his 
“expressive features, his vivid eye, his clear voice. In the open air 
“he was well heard by five, ten, or fifteen thousand people gathered 
“in the urban spaces of Kennington and Moorfields, and in the 
“natural amphitheatre of Gwennap. St. John’s first epistle was his 
“model of style.” For fifty years this marvellous man in trumpet 
notes garried his message throughout England. When he died, on 
March 2, 1791, he had awakened England from its more than a 
century of sleep. The land was alive again, ready to face the morning 
and the day’s work. Wesley certainly seems to have had no idea of 
forming a separate communion. In 1744 he held his first Conference 
of six clergymen and four laymen; but this meeting had no conscious 
significance. In 1746 he rejected the Apostolic Succession. But he 
clung to the mother church to the last. It was not until 1784 that he 
ordained ministers for America on the ground that a presbyter and a 
bishop are of the same order. In 1788 he seems to have seen, at 
last, that a separation was inevitable. 

The second book of the work deals at length with British Wesleyan 
Methodism, and the third discusses British Branches of Methodism. 
We have in the second book an interesting account of some of the 
early leaders of British Wesleyan Methodism, men such as Coke, 
Thompson, Mather, Pawson, Bradford, Moore, Murlm (“the weeping 
“prophet ”), Brackenbury, Drew, Carvosso, Butterworth. There is a 
full and valuable account of Dr. Jabez Bunting, here called “the 
“central figure of the middle age of Methodism.” The figures and 
movements are all described in measured language and with’ that due 
sense of proportion which means so much in history. The second 
volume discusses at length “ Methodism Beyond the Seas,” “Methodist 
Foreign Missionary Enterprise,” and “Methodism To-day.” Mr. 
Scott Lidgett’s article on “Fundamental Unity” should be read and 
compared with Dr. Workman’s introductory essay on “The Place of 
“Methodism in the Life and Thought of the Christian Church.” He 
claims for Methodism “a definite place in the progress and develop- 
“ment of the One Holy Catholic Church,” while Mr. Lidgett looks 
for the coming of the time when Methodism will “ justify thé claim of 
“Wesley that it is simply the re-discovery and restoration of primitive 
“Christianity.” 


* * * 


SOUTH AFRICAN WARFARING.* 


This book is the account of a very stirring life. The author 
knows South Africa “from the coast to the Shangani River,” and 
has seen service in five campaigns against many of the native tribes. 
-It is eminently the life of a born soldier, and written with the simple 
directness of a despatch. 


*T ee Years’ Soldiering in South Africa. By a Colonial Officer. (Melrose, 
148. net. : 
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_The. Cape Mounted Rifles, formerly the Frontier Armed and 
Mounted Police, were a very serviceable corps, somewhat rough and 
with a large proportion of public school men in their ranks. Into 
this regiment. the author enlisted in September, 1879, and the 
description of his early days is very graphic, as is that of the march 
with half-trained horses and heavy equipments over the veldt. The 
comradeship was excellent, and the plucky young recruit soon made 
friends. os 

The account of the John Bulls, in isolated spots, tied to black 
women impossible to shake off, and their descendants, is very vivid. 
The work of Colonel Carrington and Captain Shervington in forming 
an efficient, highly-trained and disciplined regiment out of the 
drunken, disorderly ex-Regulars shows what can be done. The 
Basuto rising: was aided by Mr. Sprigg’s Bill for disarming subject 
tribes. The Basutos, well armed and mounted, proved superior as 
fighting men to any tribe in South Africa. The expedition cost,the 
lives of Lieut. Clarke and two privates, who were found mutilated, 

Lieut. Clarke’s heart having been cut out as medicine for fighting 
men. It is amazing to read that the Cape Mounted Rifles had only 
obsolete carbines, while the Basutos had Martini-Henry rifles and 
also Wesley-Richards sporting ones! It says much for Carrington’s 

little force that they held their own against such overwhelming odds, 
and General Mansfield’s high praise was well merited. The burgher 
force sent as reinforcements on a fresh attack were mainly Dutch- 
men, of English substitutes, who were paid £50 to £100 to be so. 

- They were useless, and many deserted. 

A bullet in the shoulder-blade sent the author into hospital at 
Aliwal, where he was looked after by Surgeon-Major Hartley, who 
gained his V.C. at Morrosi’s Mountain. The Cape Mounted Rifles 
‘were at last granted Martini rifles and swords in place of their obsolete 
equipment. Recruiting was now begun in England, and those, who 
could tide were put quickly through their facings and sent out to 
finish their education on the veldt, “ active service in a well-disciplined 
“regiment being the best and quickest way of drawing out the best 
“m a man.” 

The story of Glover’s desertion and death is pitiful reading. 
Surgeon-Lieut. McCrae, V.C., was wounded in the chest while 

` attending to his men; he plugged the wound himself and worked 

on till he ‘collapsed. Colonel Carrington’s despatch, “ Burghers 

“bolted,” gave the reason for the heavy casualties. The butchery 

of Colonel Anstruther’s column at Bronker’s Spruit was encouraged 
by the Dutch at the Cape, and the mistaken peace after Majuba 
sowed the seeds of the Boer war. Promotion to lieutenant 
brought the colonial officer into social life, which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. Later he had an interview with Mama Letsea, the Basuto 
chief, who had been educated in France, spoke English fluently, and 
was “a thorough gentleman” in his manners. Though occasionally 
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giving trouble he has, on the whole, been loyal and his influence 

good on his warlike tribe. A pleasant tribute is paid to Sir Henry 

Elliott, chief magistrate of native territories, whose wise and firm 

tule gained him the esteem of all classes, and also to the venerable 

Bishop Cullaway. General (Chinese) Gordon’s appointment to the 
command of the Colonial Force was soon at an end, his views on the 

treatment of natives not being those of the Cape Ministry. He was 

succeéded by Colonel Bayly, whose resignation from ill-health was 

universally deplored. The outbreak of the Pondos was satisfactorily 

settled by Sir Henry Loch and the old missionary, Mr. Hargreaves. 

The deplorable results of the Raid, by which Dr. Jameson and his 
followers gave the Dutch Government the opportunity they had 
waited for, is well shown, as is the consequent disappearance of the 
Imperial ideal for which Rhodes had worked so long. j 

The Langberg campaign was successfully ended, after consider- 
able suffering from want of water; but the Cape Government dis- 
pensed with the author's services at the end of the campaign without 
any reason being given, and this after twenty years’ continuous 
service, with repeated testimonials to his efficiency. He then went 
to Natal as inspecting officer of cadet schools, “Every boy is a 
“cadet till eighteen, then compulsory service in the Militia, thence 
“to the Reserve with yearly training.” This admirable system is 
the best solution of the home problem to-day. 

On the outbreak of the war the author commanded the Colonial 
Scouts, and did good service till severely wounded and sent to 
Netley. Thence he was sent back to Steinecker’s Horse, where he 
remained till the regiment was disbanded in 1903, when he was 
employed on the Military Compensation Board till the work was 
done, thus ending a service of twenty-five years in South Africa. 





SHORTER REVIEWS, 


Mr. Howard Maynadier’s scholarly and exhaustive monograph, 
-entitled ‘The Areopagus of Sidney and Spenser” (Cambridge 
University Press: Reprint front The Modern Language Review), 
challenges the assertion of certain modern scholars and writers 
(including Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Symonds, Mr. Fox Bourne, 
Professor T. B. Fletcher, of Columbia University, and Mr. Sidney Lee) 
that ‘Spenser, Sidney, Dyer, Greville, Harvey, or some of them, and 
perhaps others (including Kirke, Drant, Leicester) were members of a 
definitely organised literary society known as the Areopagus. Mr. 
Maynadier shows that no literary historian before the year 1839 ever 
considered the matter at all. In that year Mitford, in his edition of 
Spenser’s works, refers to a letter written by Spenser, which is the root 
of the whole error. From that date the legend rapidly grew until in 
1904 we find Mr. Sidney Lee in his volume entitled, ‘‘ Great Englishmen 
“of the Sixteenth Century ” (p. 166), stating that in “ the meetings of 
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‘(the literary club of the ‘ Areopagus,’ which Leicester’s friends and 
Yt dependents formed at Leicester House, Spenser, Sidney, and others 
“« debated, at Harvey’s instance, the application to English poetry of 
‘the classical rules of metrical quantity.” The origin of all this is 
Spenser’s letter of October, 1579; in which he says, ‘‘ twoo worthy 
‘gentlemen, Master Sidney and Master Dyer . . - have pro- 
‘Claimed in their åpewráyw a general gurceasing and silence of balde 
“ Rymers, and also of the verie beste to: in steade whereof, they have, 
“by authoritie of their whole Senate, prescribed certaine Lawgs and 
‘rules of Quantities of English sillable for English Verse: having had 
‘thereof already great practise, and drawen mee to their faction.” 
To this Harvey replied: ‘ Your new-founded dpecoyrayov I honoure 
. “more, than you will or can suppose: and make greater áccompte of 
‘Cth two worthy gentlemenne, than of the two hundredth Dionisii 
‘« Areopagitee, or the very notablest Senatours, that ever Athens 
‘‘afforde of that number.’ Those two direct references are supple- 
mented by a few letters that discuss the literary ideals of Sidney, Dyer 
andothers. Mr. Maynadier very properly regards the use of the term 
Areopagus as a jocose reference to the deliberations of Sidney and 
‘Dyer, and declines to believe that such a society ever existed though 


“the serious and enthusiastic literary talks of Spenser, Sidney, and ` 


“ Dyer had notable results. More or less they served the purpose, 
‘indeed, which the Areopagus would have served had it existed.” 


` 


* * * 


Mrs. Edith Whatton’s volume, entitled “ Artemis to Acton, and 
“other Verse’? (Messrs. Macmillan, price 4s- 6d. net), exhibits many 
excellent qualities and much promise, though there is not at present 
that originality or genius in the poems which could be said to mark a 
new poet or a new departure. Consciously or unconsciously Mrs. 
Wharton is under the influence of Browning and the great Victorians, 
though she has neither the optimism nor the human insight nor the 


poetic freshness that distinguished these great composers. The most: 


striking poem in the book, “‘ Margaret of Cortona,” has the Browning 
manner in a degree that almost approaches conscious imifation or 
parody; but it is a fine piece óf work and not easily forgotten. 
Browning’s extraordinary influence over lesser poets was never more 
noticeable. But Mrs. Wharton has a considerable measure of originality 
of conception. ‘‘ All Souls ”’ is weird enough and has a music of its 
own, while ‘‘ Non Dolet?’ with its fine epigrammatic ending should 
find a place in any anthology of modern poetry. 


“Tt hurts not!” dying cried the Roman wife; 
And one by one 
The leaders in the strife 
Fall on the blade of failure and exclaim : 
“ The day is won!’ 


Yet surely Mrs. Wharton, with her undoubted gifts, might produce some 
fuller and more hopeful note. _ The Song of the Morning is what the 
new century calls for, and if poetry is to revive in England it must 
come with the soar and lilt and swift sweetness of the skyward lark. 


# 
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M. André L. Simon has now issued the third volume of his striking 
and scholarly history of the Wine Trade in England (Messrs. Wyman 
and Son, pfice 5s. net). The first volume dealt with the Roman, Saxon 
and Medieval periods in full detail. ‘The second volume covered the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The present volume is entirely 
devoted to the seventeenth century, and supplies a mass of material for 
the economic and social history of that age. M. Simon’s vigorous 
protest against the evil caused by the introduction of spirit drinking at 
the ertd of the seventeenth century, when one half of London sold gin to 
the other half, is of real value. Till that date women never shared in 
tie alcoholic excesses of the men, but secret spirit-drinking among 
women soon became frequent. Housewives distilled their own spirits, 
and ‘spirit sipping among women became a common practice, which 
‘did far more towards sowing the seeds of alcoholism in this country 
“than the large potations of beer or wine indulged in by the men on 
“ festive occasions. This was largely the fault of the physicians. 
‘‘ Continental as well as native medical men were most enthusiastic 
“about the aqua ardente, the burning water, which they hailed as the 
“aqua vite, the Elixir of Life.” English, French and German doctors 
extolled brandy and strong waters ‘‘as curing every evil and disease, 
‘““ and preserving perpetual youth. For once, in the whole of the history 
“of medicine, all doctors seems to have agreed . . . it explains 
“the remarkable rapidity with which the taste for fiery spirits spread 
‘throughout the land. Most people were led by their doctor to believe 
“with unswerving faith in the merits of spirits as a universal cure.” 
It is a curious fact that the only people who have benefited by the 
disaster have been the doctors. It is, as a rule, only lawyers who benefit 
by their mistakes. This most interesting volume not only ransacks 
State Papers, Treasury Books and other public evidence, such as the 
Records of the Corporation of Southampton, but takes us through much 
of the literature of the century in search of apt illustrations of the 
social habits of that period. Farquhar’s comedy, ‘‘ Love and a Bottle,” 
shows that champagne was drunk as a sparkling wine in London taverns 
at the end of the seventeenth century. It was introduced by_ St. 
| Evremond immediately after the Restoration. The history of taverns 
as the forerunners of clubs is here given in a most interesting chapter, 


while a chapter of historical and current value traces the evolution of i 


licensing laws and regulations in this country. 


The life or autobiography of a literary man, ‘‘ Chapters of My 
‘ Life. Samuel Waddington ’? (Chapman and Hall, price 7s. 6d. net), 
is, as the author of the book before us admits, of necessarily limited 
interest, and the collection of sonnets, sketches, and “ spiritual 
“‘ wayfarings,’’- with the delightful chapter on Oxford, which will 
appeal to Mr. Waddington’s friends and contemporaries, will scarcely 
attract the general public, to whom the sonnet is as caviare. 
But we confess to a feeling of stupefaction when we find that this 
little group of friends and sonnetteers all belonged to the Home 
Civil Service, and that considerable literary activity was not found 
incompatible with the arduous labours of their Departments. The 
omission of Alfred Noyes from the poets mentioned is a matter of 
surprise, and also of one now passed away, Edward Cracroft Lefroy, 
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whose sonnets were placed by Mr. Addington Symonds high among ` 
those of the minor poets.‘ Mr. Waddington’s , appreciation of 
Longfellow is excellent, and he truly places the secret of his 
popularity in his lovable and spiritual nature. The lines of Mr. 
Waddington’s life appear to have always been in pleasant places ; and 
this is apparent in his poetry, from which the note of suffering is 
absent, and consequently the divine one of sympathy which makes the 
whole world kin, and this in spite of the undoubted beauty and 
finish of his sonnets. While cordially sharing his condemnation of 
palmistry, spiritualism, and such fashionable follies, we cannot 
believe they are the product of the “Zeit Geist ’—rather would we 
believe them twin of the “ ignis fatuus ’’—which lures the thought- 
less and unwary, and disappears in the brightness of the dawn. Of 
the chapters on Religion and Science, it may be sufficient to quote 
the great names of Faraday and Kelvin, in support of opposite views. 
Whether this volume will survive the century, as the author hopes, is, of 
course, impossible to say, or even the Anthologies on which he has 
bestowed such laborious skill; but the book has evidently been a 
labour of love, and in this and the appreciation of friends is 
doubtless his best reward. 


Mr. Laurie Magnus has written an interesting essay in criticism in 
his volume entitled, ‘‘ English Literature in the Nineteenth Century ”’ 
(Andrew Melrose, London, price 7s. 6d. net). It is dedicated by 
permission to Mr. Meredith, and it is strange that this last of the 
great Victorians should have passed away just as this book, summing 
up the literary age which he adorned, was issued. Mr. Magnus throws 
his criticism into three books, dealing first with the period from the 
death of Johnson to the death of Scott (1784-1832). The unevenness 
of the essay may be tested here as in the later books. De Quincey is 
given a little over two pages, and his Confessions alone are named. 
He is far more important than many other literary figures dealt with 
at length by Mr. Magnus, and the Confessions are his least ifmportant 
work. The section on Keats is inadequate, while to group his work 
under the heading ‘“‘ imaginative poetry ’’ is to miss the whole point of 
Keats’ return to Nature. The second book is of some length and is 
entitled “ The Transit through 1832.” It deals with the period circa 
1825-1840, and tells us something of Carlyle, Macaulay, Lytton, Disraeli, 
Hood; Barham, Praed. It is correct to deal with this period separately. 
The Romantic period is over; the Democratic is to come. It is the 
birth time of two movements: Idealism and Materialism, the two forces 
that were destined to struggle for the mastery through the whole 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Ruskin ought to have been included in this 
period, as well as later, for his idealism did much to mould thought 
from 1850 onwards. The last book deals with the Victorian Age. 
The estimate of Dickens is, we think, just, but Mr. Magnus in his 
praise of recent writers of absolutely no vital value does much to 
encourage that ‘‘ cultivated uniformity of inarticulateness’? which he 
bemoans in his tribute to Dickens. On the whole we like the essays 
on Tennyson and Browning. The entire book, indeed, is readable 
and well written, and the subjects are well grouped and thought out. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“An Englishman’s Castle,” by, M. Loane (Edward Arnold). Miss 
Loane has a wonderful and seemingly inexhaustible fund of stories. 
Her powers of observation and her sense of humour have led her 
to produce exceedingly useful chronicles of the ways of the poorer 
classes which might be put into the hands of any young or 
inexpetienced person taking up philanthropy, as a good introduction 
to the people and also as a training in the right mental attitude. 
All the more so, as there is practically no bias. Ñor all she has been 
quoted as a powerful witness against this and that social remedy, 
it would puzzle anyone to discover any case which is not proved in 
one paragraph and disproved again in the next, each time with one 
pointed instance. Each religious and social agency, each public 
body and private philanthropy is in turn rapped on the knuckles till 
only Miss Loane herself is left. The upshot of it all is to produce 
an absolute mental morass as to social remedies, but a better know- 
ledge of the varieties of human character amongst the working’ classes 
with just a few distinct class tendencies showing through. Whatever 
reform one ts going in for, to study human beings is the first 
essential. One warning, however, may be given to the intending 
so@ial reformer not to get into Miss Loane’s habit of always thinking 
and speaking of the working classes as ‘‘ the poor.’’ 

t 


Mr. Clive Holland is to be heartily congratulated on his delightful 
book entitled ‘‘ Tyrol and its People ” (Messrs. Methuen and Co., price 
tos. 6d. net). The history is told with brightness and learning. The 
account of “ Pocket-mouthed Meg ” (daughter of Henry, the Prince of 
Tyrol and Carinthia, who died in 1335) is striking and full of the 
curious note of romance that so often accumulates round women whom 
most people would have been afraid to marry. In 1665 Tyrol was 
finally assured as an Austrian possession. Everyone should read the 
brilliant account of the defence of Tyrot by Andreas Hofer and Has- 
pinger, the Capuchin, against the French, the Bavarians and the Saxons 
between 1799 and 1809. Hofer was a born leader of men, and few 
more brilliant deeds have been known to history than his expulsion of 
the French and Bavarfans from Tyrol in April; 1809, followed by the 
capture of Innsbruck. The volume goes on to give us (after a pleasing 
account of local legends, custéms and sports) full detailed histories and 
accounts of Innsbruck and its neighbourhood (including villages such 
as Absam, where Jakob Stainer, “ the German father of the violin,” 
was born in 1621), Salzburg and its environs, villages of South Tyrol, 
such as sunny Bozen and St. Ulrich with its “ toy ’’ industry, and the 
towns and villages of Walsch-Tyrol, including ‘the immortal Trent. 
The book does not stop here, but carries us among the Dolomites and 
through both the Unter-innthal and Ober-innthal. The admirable 
illustrations are a feature of the book. Mr. Adrian Stokes gives us no 
less than sixteen exquisite illustrations in colour, and there are also 
thirty-one illustrations m monotone, and a quaint but useful map that 
overflows on to the binding. 


’ 
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We must draw attention, for the guidance of all wanderers in 
Cornwall, to Mr. A. G. Folliott Stokes’ really delightful book, 
entitled “ From Land’s End to the Lizard: the Cliffs, the Coves, the 
“Moorland, the Prehistoric Monuments, and some of the Birds and 
“ Flowers ” (Messrs. Greening and Co., Ltd., price 1s. net). It is 
admirably illustrated by Messrs. J. C. Douglas, Alex. ` Begbie and 
E. Lane. It is in good type, and gives us not only a map, but a 
glossary of Cornish words. But the book, though of the greatest value 
to walkers, is not a guide book in the ordinary sense. It is a piece of 
quite excellent literary work, written by a man who has an intimate 
first-hand knowledge of the district, an artistic eye and mind, and a 
real power of conveying his point of view and interesting any reader 
worth interesting. Everything worth seeing is minutely analysed 
and described and a certain glamour invests the scene. For Mr. 
Stokes’ own benefit we must add one word of criticism. To write 
_ with fury and correct with, phlegm is the best method of composition. 

Mr. Stokes omits the latter part of the rule. His prose is for the 
most part too ornate, not too enthusiastic but too obviously 
enthusiastic—a very different matter. A writer who describes nature 
_ must take infinite pains not to be theatrical, and must use adjectives 
like a well-bred person uses diamonds. We just add this waining, 
since we really appreciate the book. The blank verse lines describing 
the granite cliffs between Land’s End and Trevyn Dinas are excellent : 


“ Eternal warfare rages at their feet, 
Eternal beauty wreathes their furrowed brows.”’ 


+ + * 


The title of this book, ‘‘ Chatterton,” by Alfred de Vigny, edited by 
E. Lanoriére (Clarendon Press, price 3s. net), is rather misleading, 
referring as it does to the drama by de Vigny and only incidentally to 
the ill-fated poet he pourtrayed. While there is a long and extremely 
analytical notice of de Vigny, his life, and writings, especially of the play 
“ Chatterton,” filling 169 pages, the ballads of Hastings, English 
Metamorphosis and Charitie, with biographical notes, contairfed in 58 
pages, are all we are given of the “ marvellous boy ’’, with his ill- 
balanced genius. The book is one of the higher French series, and the 
explanatory notes are excellent. “As a study in neurotic psychology 
that on de Vigny is painful reading. The son of well-born parents, 
who had been imprisoned during the Terror, and lost not only their 
fortune but three children, it was little wonder that Alfred grew up 
frail in body and pessimist in mind. He joined the Mousquetaires at 
seventeen, and remained fourteen years in the army. During this 
period ‘‘ Cinq Mars,” the historical romance by which he is best known 
in England, was written, and the young “soldier poet ” felt his wings. 
His marriage with an English creole of reputed wealth was unfortunate. 
Neither spoke the language of the other, the large fortune disappeared, 
and the young wife became a confirmed invalid. His mother also was 
mentally afflicted, and for four years de Vigny lived between their sick 
rooms and his study. On his mother’s death he left Paris, and estab- 
lished himself in Maine Giraud, a small fifteenth-century manor-house. 
In this “hereditary hermitage” he devoted himself to his poor 
paralysed wife. His connection with Mme. Dowal, who played Kitty 
. Bell in “ Chatterton,” was of short duration, and the violent extremes 
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of exaltation and depression of this period left him more pessimist 
than ever. It was natural that to such a nature the tragic fate of 
Chatterton should appeal, but the book is throughout a somewhat 
painful study of the morbid characteristics rather than of the genius 
of the two poets. 


z Mr. G. H. Pember in his volume, entitled ‘“The Great Prophecies of 
“the Centuries Concerning the Church” (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 7s. 6d.), gives us a very lengthy work, which, after a 
brief discussion of ‘‘ the Church’s place in God’s world plan ” and ‘‘ the 

‘transition from the law and the prophets to‘Christ,’’ devotes 363 
pages to the Gospel of St. Matthew, some 70 pages to the Apocalypse, 
and 40 pages to the various ‘‘ Epistles’’ contained in the same book. 
The large amount of space devoted to the First Gospel is due to the 
fact that ‘‘it is there that the Lord reveals His laws for all those, 
“whether Jews or Gentiles, who would attain to the Heavenly King- 
“dom.” Mr. Pember is scarcely in touch with modern views, for he 
appears to accept literally statements as to everlasting punishment that 
few theologians to-day accept in their strict verbal sense. But Mr. 
Pember’s earnestness in analysis and commentary have their value 
despite of, or perhaps because of, their sixteenth-century note. 


r 


Dr. Frank Ballard give us in his volume, entitled ‘‘ Does it Matter 
“What a Man Believes? and other Themes for Thought ’’ (Robert 
Culley), some very interesting discussions. ‘‘ Thé modern cry for an 
“ undogmatic faith is, when carefully considered, simply a demand for 
“the useless and the impossible,’’ though we cannot state that there 
is a “ final.and décisive proof as to what is objectively and exclusively 
** trué in Christian doctrine.” ‘‘ The Benediction of Difficulty ” is a fine 
essay : “ Blessed, indeed, are the trials and difficulties that make us 

‘men,einstead of babes; pure and patient, instead of passionate and 

‘‘ selfish; fitted for measureless development in character and service 
i beyond the grave.” The other essays, such as that on ‘‘ The Blight 
“of Uribelief,’’ are of the same high standard. The statement that 
the home is the chief region for securing ‘‘ the conditions for genuine 
“ Christian faith’’ is too often forgotten in these days of universal 
school training. 


7 


We must note the publication and recommend the use at general 
religious gatherings of the ‘ ‘Fellowship Hymn-book ” (Messrs. Headley 
Bros. and Edwin Dalton, price 2s. 6d.), ‘compiled by a joint com- 

‘ mittee of representatives appointed by the National Council of Adult 
“ School Unions and the National Council of the Pleasant Sunday 
“* Afternoon Brotherhoods.’’ The type is good; the music to which the 
words are set is clearly printed, while the hymns are virile, attractive, 
and simple. A book of this kind has a place to fill. The words only 
may be purchased in stout paper covers for twopence or, with notes, 
fourpence. 
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We must note the publication of Mr. Robert Law’s volume on the 
First Epistle of St. John (the Kerr Lectures for 1909) under the title 
_“ The Tests of Life” (Messrs. T. T. Clark, price 7s. 6d., net). There 

are seventeen essays in all dealing with the literary and polemical and 
doctrinal aspects of the Epistle, and concluding with an essay on its 
relation to the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Law repudiates the view that a 
certain senility of manner is to be detected in the Epistle, and holds 
“that the more closely one studies the Epistle the more one discovers 
‘it to be, in its own unique way, one of the most closely artictilated 
“ pieces of writing in the New Testament; and that the style, simple 
‘and unpremeditated as it is, is singularly artistic.’? He thinks that 
the Epistle falls into three cycles, in each of which ‘‘ the reader is 
“ summoned to bring his Christian life to the test of Righteousness, 
‘of Love, and of Belief,” and that “ the different tendencies it combats 
“are such as were naturally combined in one consistently developed 
‘‘Gnostic system, and that the object of its polemic is, throughout, 
“one and the same’? Mr. Law considers the ancient tradition 
(unchallenged till the sixteenth century) that St. John wrote the Epistle 
still holds the field, and he is of opinion that it was written subsequently 
to the Fourth Gospel which is written round the Incarnate Logos, while 
the Epistle is written round.the eternal life. This useful and scholarly 
volume concludes with notes on the Greek Text. 


\ * + # 
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Mr. Robert Scott’s critical study of the Pauline Epistles (Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark, price 6s. net) has two ends in view, ‘‘ to indicate the 
“teaching of the Pauline Epistles and to set forth a theory of author- 
“ship based on characteristics of thought and style.” Mr. Scott 
hopes that his essay will incidentally throw light on the Gospels, ‘‘ on 
“ihe authorship or author of the First and on the mind of the writer of 
“the Third.” He feels that the Epistles fall into four groups: (a) The 
two Thessalonian Epistles; (b) Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Gala- 
tians; (¢) the Epistles of the Captivity—-Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, with Philemon; (d) the Pastoral Epistles here attributed to St. 
Luke. The Epistle to the Ephesians Mr. Scott attributes. to Silas, and 
to Timothy he assigns ‘‘1 Thessalonians i—iii., 2 Thessalonians iii., 
“ Colossians, Philemon, Romans xiv.” Mr. Scott’s work is gugges- 
tive and scholarly. It will doubtless be read both by laymen and 


students. 
* * * 


“ Man and the Bible: A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 
“ History ? (Messrs. Williams and Norgate, price 6s. net), by Mr. I. 
Allanson Picton, covers a wide, perhaps a too wide, range.- The 
opening chapter on Bibliolatry is very interesting. The pathetic mis- 
interpretations of the Bible by the half-educated is touched upon. But > 
uncritical study of the text of the Bible is not always to be deprecated : 
it is a backbone to a race as is shown to-day by the Boer people. Mr. 
Picton does not seem to know of the Welsh Bible movement of the 
sixteenth century, but his series of historical sketches are written with 
a free and vigorous hand. We agree that Wycliffe was really a 
greater man than Luther, and it is not improbable that the results of 
his work for Protestantism will be more lasting. We should like to 
notice the work at greater length, but we must content ourselves with 
commending it as very readable and suggestive. It does not, we think, 
purport to be a profound’ work or one that has involved original 
research. i 4 
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“ Elisabeth Davenay,’’ by Mdlle. Claire de Pratz (Messrs. Mills and 
Boon, price 6s.), is a story dealing with the feministe movement in 
France. Elisabeth is a French girl who, losing her mother when quite 
a child, is brought up and educated at an English high school. At the 
age of eighteen she returns to Paris, and her father, about to marry 
again, obtains for her a post in a lycée in Paris. The description of 
the lives of the various professeures is full of interest to English readers. 
Elisabeth throws herself keenly into the feministe movement, and wins 
over Statesmen and others to her. cause. She joins the staff of a 
women’s paper, La Révolte, a paper entirely managed by women, and 
eventually leaves Paris to help her English friends and start a paper in 
London. Though there is much that is interesting in the book we 
cannot agree with all Elisabeth’s views, and also wonder how such a 
priggish young woman could have such an influence over all her friends. 
Nor do we think it possible for a woman like Jeanne Lacome to adopt 
her husband’s illegitimate child in place of the little daughter she had 
lost. The feministe movement in France seems chiefly related to the 
sex question, while in England it is the vote. It was hardly necessary 
to make Ethel. Paget, the secretary of the English movement, such a 
singularly unattractive young woman, unless she was to he a foil to 
Elisabeth’s brilliancy of mind—a questionable method in the art of a 


novelist. 
* * * 


This graceful, brightly written little book, ‘‘ Italica :, Impressions et 
“ Souvenirs,” par Joseph L’ Hopital (Perrinet Cie., Paris, price 3 fr. 50), 
has the charm we expect from the pen of M. L’Hopital. His impres- 
sions of the four cities he visited—-Milan, Venice, Bologna, and Florence 
—are given with vividness and sympathy, and his descriptions of the 
masterpieces they enshrine, make the book a valuable guide to these 
historic cities. His appreciation of the saintly charm of Fra Angelico, 
of the rythmic grace and calm loveliness of Raphael, and of the titanic 
power and force of Michael Angelo, are admirably seconded by short 
sketches of these great artists, showing the influence of contemporary 
events on the development of their genius. Florence, with its stormy 
history and glorious art, was especially the home of the- leaders of 
thought in a country of intelligence and beauty. Monsieur L’Hopital’s 
rematkg‘on the religious character of Italian art are excellent, and also 
those on the different characteristics of French and Italian churches. 
With his horror of modern ‘restoration or, as he considers it, destruction 
we entirely sympathise. 

+ * + 


The author of ‘‘ Confessio Medici’’ has written a useful volume, 
entitled ‘‘The Faith and Works of Christian Science” (Messrs. 
Macmillan, price 3s. 6d. net), and we cordially recommend any who feel 
themselves tempted by Mrs. Eddy’s strange creed to read this breezy 
denunciation of its fallacies and absurdities. In'so far as there is 
anything in the mental process that is so impudently.called ‘‘ Christian 
‘* Science ” it is as old as the race, as old as the day when people began 
to have a little commonsense in relation to their daily life and daily 
maladies. Possibly Mrs. Eddy, by familiarising the half-educated with 
the idea of suggestion, has ‘‘ enabled thousands of nervous persons to 
leave off worrying ;’’ but there her claims cease. She appears to be a 
pretentious bore and she (or her scribe for the time being) is certainly 
verbose and unscientific. The whole business is absurd in so far as it 
claims to be a religion; and blasphemous in so far as Mrs. Eddy claims 
to be divine. She is at the best a shrewd business women. 
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NOTES. 


The abridged edition in English of the Annual Report of the Japanese 
Department of Education is a businesslike volume, which can give 
some suggestions to the English Board of Education. It brings 
together the various matters which. belong to the realm ôf education, 
instead of leaving the searcher for information to wade through a 
collection of Blue Books. The Department, too, has cognizance of 
organisations which are entirely outside the purview of the Board of 
Education inthis country. Libraries, for example, which are certainly 
a part of the educational system, are reported upon by the Department ; 
but here they are within the jurisdiction of the Local Government Board. 
The last report gives particulars of the reorganisation of the Imperial 
Academy, whose object is ‘‘ the promotion of science and art, with a 
“ view to the exercise of beneficial influences on education in general.” 
Its constitution is similar to that of the British Academy, and its pro- 
ceedings follow upon the same lines. ‘‘ Not only are meetings held 
“ for the investigation and discussion of topics relating to science and 
‘Cart, and to education and educational influence in general, but the 
“ Academy also collects theses, plans, and such other materials as have 
“a relation to science and art.’ Although the British Academy has 
been in existence for seven years it can hardly be accounted an educa- 
tional force of any magnitude, and its recognition by the State has 
begun and ended by the grant of a charter. 

V 


* * 4 


Every student, whether he be a member of the London Library or 
not, will welcome the announcement that tho subject index to that 
splendid collection of books is to be ready for publication before the 
end of the year. It will be a guide to the best books“upon any subject. 
The labour involved in a compilation of this magnitude is considerable. 
Many people are inclined to regard it as work almost mechanical in 
its nature. On the contrary, tt requires skill of a special character and 
assiduous application to bring the undertaking to completion. Dr. 
Hagberg Wright and his staff have been engaged upon this subject 
catalogue for four or five years. They have not been content merely to 
deal with the 250,000 volumes as they stand upon the shelves, byt intend 
to provide a guide to the contents, so that, for example, the valuable 
papers read before learned’ societies may be at-once accessible to the 
reader without prolonged search through the collections. Non-members 
will be well advised to avail themselves of the advantage of subscribing 
before publication, as, in the words of a Times correspondent, ‘‘ it 
“ may be safely prophesied of the London Library Subject Catalogue 
“ that it will be one of the most useful works of its kind ever produced 
“in this country.” 

+ * ka ` 


` 


Are Londoners in general beginning to appreciate the charms of the 
old city? Does the publication of various picture-books and mono- 
graphs upon different parts show that its interest is increasing to those 
who have no business nor residential connection? Certainly there 
appears to be a market for volumes such as that announced for early 
publication, containing sixty-four reproductions in colour of original 
paintings by Mr. James S. Ogilvy, which is likely to be an interesting 
companion to-Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s collection of black and white 
drawings published a few months ago. 
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ALPHA AND OMEGA. 


I 


Rolled in the grooves of endless pain, 
Cou, and Coil, to further strife, 

: Fen from Nirvana born again ; 

Yet was not Life discomfited; but mirth 

And laughter echoed o’er the ancient earth. 


| ‘IRST Buddha taught that man’s mean life 
rom 


2 
?, 


< ^“ The Nile swells not; nor sprouts the blade,” 


The Egyptian crying, m his woe 
To Isis and ‚Osiris, prayed 
That he should all his banks o'erflow ; 
But when he quenched the land with fertile floods, 
Lo! they rejoiced and half forgot their gods. 


3 


First, on Olympus, Zeus ordained 
The Fates should cut the human span: 
Contemning men, o’erweening reigned 
As god, yet stooped to lures of man: 
Yet, though the Paramour of Mortals hurled e 
Olympian fire-brands, mortals loved the world. 
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So came Cuchullain: so to Huns 
And Goths, Valhalla came, and went, ° 
And Thor, and Odin bt with suns 
The spiritual firmament, 
And headlong, round the teeming nations’ brain 
Religions rose, told Noon, and set again. 


5 


Came Christ, the soul’s astronomer, 
Like Him of Pisa, tried for Sin, 
“Seek not without to compass her 
“The Heavenly Kingdom is within,” 
(Hear, the soul’s Galileo telleth it!) 
Tis we who circle God: God moves no whit!” 


6 


Still the scarce-vanished Age recalls 
Oppression’s cry, Revolt’s advance, g 
When Feasts of Reason, Festivals 
Of Nature stormed the heart of France: 
Z *They had their Hour, until the decked torch spurned 
Atkeos head, and Wisdoms figure burned. 


i 7 
Yet, though Thought’s motions wax and wang, 
Still may we hear, despite the Noise 
Of all the slaying and the slain, 
The solace of the Inner Voice, j 
And though Beliefs as radiant bubbles seem, 
Believe they float upon a deeper stream. 


8 


Others shall yield them to dismay, 
And mourn the creed that slumbereth,. 
The privy watchword of the day 
Become the morrow’s shibboleth ; 
New voices in the wilderness shall hai _ 
Some pregnant Word, that may not all avail ; 
' * In the Feast of Nature held in opposition to that of Reason Robespierre 


attempted to set fire to the Effigy of Atheism, but the wind carried a spark that 
fired the Effigy of Wisdom. (Morley’s Robespierre.) 
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Truth watched; Truth waited for a while,` = 
* Nor scorned, nor feared, for her own sake, 
The Totem, or the Funeral Pile, 
The knight’s Red Cross, ‘the Martyr’s Stake; 
Courage and Kindness still would comfort them 
Who yearned to Mecca, or Jerusalem. 


I0 


But in the Temple, in the Grove, 
The Sacred Tree, the Myth, the Mind, 
Moves something of a vaster love 
ü . Beneath, above, before, behind, 
And, from the Symbol and the Sign set free, 
The Love that was, foretells the God to be. 


+ 3 N 
- . me ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR. 
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ANTI-CLIMAX IN GREAT TRAGEDY. 


HE remarkable performances last month at the Royal Court 
Theatre of Sophocles’ Electra, in aid of the Bedford College 
Building and Endowment Fund, aroused close attention in the minds 
of large and critical audiences. The fact that the rendering was 
given in Greek did not diminish in any way the interest created, 
though doubtless many of those present were’ unable to follow in 
detail the actual text. The plot, however, was familiar, the acting 
was realistic to the last degree, the personalities of the characters 
_ being seared into the mental vision of the onlookers, and the com- 
plete sense of great tragedy was brought home not only by ‘Miss 
Calkin’s vivid rendeting of the part of Electra, but by the atmosphere 
of sound created by the Greek language, its persistent minor key 
broken again and again by the high, sharp notes of passion. The 
choral songs were pleasing, but out of touch with the tragédy, which 
sustains its prolonged intensity without the necessity of such relief, “ 
To some critics this great play seems open to censure, on the 
ground that it ends with what is, or seems to be, an anti-climax. 
The plot has much in common with the plot of Hamlet. Clytem- 
nestra, with more cause than Gertrude, was unfaithful to her husband, 
Agamemnon. When the injured hero returned to Mykenz he was 


ue í 
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slain by*Clytemnestra and her paramour, Æ gisthos, who thence- 
forward jointly reigned over the Argives in his stead. Electra, the 
Hamlet of the tragedy, at the tıme of the murder saved her brother, 
Orestes, and sent him by the hand of the Paidagogos to Strophios 
of Phokis. She for eight years continued to live with her mother, 
Clytemnestra, and her stepfather, FEgisthos, ever in revolt, ever ill- 
treated, ever harbouring her hate and plotting for the day when 
Orestes will be a man and come to Mykenz and avenge his father. 
The story is familiar enough. For all those years the girl eats out 
her heart, while her easier-minded sister, Chrysothemis, gets such 
pleasure as'may be out of this present world. The contrast 
between the two natures, one of the subtlest’ things in all tragedy, 
was admirably brought out in the performance. The long-looked-for 
` Orestes at last secretly appears upon the scene with his faithful ° 
guardian and Pylades, his friend. They realise the danger of the 
adventure, and determine to spread the news of the death of Orestes 
so as to lull all suspicion. Electra knows naught of this, and when 
` the news of the death comes, we are presented with scenes that touch 
the great deeps. That there is real maternal grief and remorse in 
the heart of Clytemnestra is clear enough. It is the touchstone for 
her soul, and the test is more natural, we venture to think, than 
the test prepared by Hamlet for Gertrude. But Shakespeare was 
intent on awakening the sense of sin; while Sophocles left that 
alone for ever. His Queen justified her sin in burning words. She 
needed grief to awaken her humanity. But the sorrows of Electra 
are of another kind. ‘Death had not only brought her loss; it had 
brought her loss of revenge. And it was revenge that she lived for, 
not love. ‘Chrysothemis sorrows for Orestes in human fashion. 
Miss Williams finely rendered this essential contrast. Electra’s 
sorrow is inhuman, devilish, Her grief is for the loss of opportunity 
to sin. It is as necessary for the dramatist to re-awaken humanity 
in her as in Clytemnestra, and it is done in a manner that only the 
greatest dramatists have attained. When Orestes himself bursts 
from his disguise the human woman is awakened; the devil in 
Electra is put to sleep. Human love wells up in its tenderest 
fashion from the heart of sister and brother alike. For the moment 
the guilty mother, the abhorred Ægisthos, are forgotten; she, the 
hungry sister, has him in her grasp! Orestes, come at last! Electra, 
after all, is human; human as:Clytemnestra, human as Chrysothemis. 


~- But the devil of revenge awakes again, and the awful matricidal 


deed is done; done, to add to the final horror of it all—a touch of 
horror unknown elsewhere in literature'—as the unhappy mother 
prepares for burial what she believes to be the ashes of the son 
who is even then about to slay her. l 

Now the problem before Sophocles was, should the action 
of the play stop there? The climax was reached; no other 
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deed could pile further clouds of lurid guilt and ‘accomplish- 
ment on this unheard-of horror. Should all end with a last 
choral cry of despair? Well, opinions may differ, but to’ the 
present writer it is plain enough, if the whole tragic scheme 
of the play 1s to be carried out, that it could not end there. The 
aint of Sophocles all through the play is to humamise his characters, 
to make them real, to keep them human. The slaughter of Clytem- ' 
nestra was not merely an act of revenge, a wiping out of shame. 
It was human; a devotion to the gods by bemgs who arrogated 
to themselves godlike powers of justice. When the deed is done 
the revulsion comes, “How fare ye now, Orestes?” cries the dis- 
traught Electra. How is the tragedy to be brought back to the 
plains of this mortal life? Who was the real sinner, the seducer, 
the traducer; the gross human sinner? Not Clytemnestra, who some 
way or another, like Gertrude, was more sinned against than sinning ; 
not Clytemnestra, but Afgisthos. And so, in the mere rough-and- 
tumble of a duel, A®gisthos, coming in bucolic fashion unawares 
upon the scene—coming with the awakening effect on the conscience 
of the knocking at the gate in Macheth—is hurried to his doom. It 
is an anti-climax, but it is absolutely necessary if the characters of 
the play are to be brought back to that humanity which it is the 
whole object of the tragedy to display as humanity living and moving 
under the dire cloud of a dreadful heredity. 

Shakespeare uses the anti-climax with not less skill and power. 
He deliberately introduces Fortinbras after the death of Hamlet in 
order tò restore the human note. For the same reason he has a 
long and deliberate anti-climax after the death of Juliet. In King 
Lear and Othello, so infinitely more elaborate than any other preat 
tragedy, while it is true that there is, strictly speaking, no anti- 
chmax,eyet the climax is suspended and divided in the most subtle 
way in order to produce exactly the same effect. One breathes after 
the death of Desdemona. The sense of human Jove is awakened by 


the cry— 


et Had she been true 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it.” 


Then comes the stabbing of Emilia and her cry “What did thy song 
“bode, lady?” ; the long explanation of Iago’s devilry ; then Othello’s 
death followed by the final denunciation of the dumb Tago; 


oe 


r O Spartan dog 
More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea 1” 


So, too, m King Lear the climax is in continual suspension: the 
‘death of Regan, the death of Edmund, of Goneril; then the 
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“marvellous scene of Lear with the dead Cordelia; and, last, the death 
of Lear. The actual point of climax is the cry— 


“ This feather stirs; she lives! if it be so . 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt.” 


The rest is really anti-climax, humanising the whole matter, though 
it actually includes the death of Lear. : 


Mac&ith ends with a complete anti-climax. The climax comes 
when Macbeth hears of the death of the Queen, and cries in all 
the bitterness of battle with victory in the balance— , 


“ She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for such a word,—”’ 


More than two scenes remain, which clear up the position and bring 

the mind back to the common day. 
The place of the anti-climax in great tragedy is, indeed, scarcely 
-less important than the climax. Without it the tragedy could not 
> give its message to humanity, could not make the mind realise the. 
lessons that every great spiritual struggle, every fearful crash between 
ideals and human passion, has for the daily lives of men and women 

in a work-a-day world. 
MUSEUS. 


— ar ma 





REVIEWS. e 
MR. MACPHAIL’S ESSAYS IN POLITICS* 


We have no hesitation in asserting our belief that Mr. Andrew 
Macphail’s essays on imperial politics and the future of Canada will 
materially affect the attitude of responsible thinkers throughout the 

. Empire and in the United States, and will do much in the way of 
giving form and direction to honest constitutional and economic 
opinion in all English speaking communities. Mr. Macphail’s incisive 
prose style reveals a mind of extreme ability stored with the best 
literature and trained by direct observation. His literary gift is 
inherited, for he writes on Canada (as he tells us in his delightful way) 
“from the standpoint of one whose forbears were cast away upon 
“these shores three generations ago with only a copy of Horace as 
“equipment for beginning life in a new world;” but his personal 


_  *Essays in Politics. By Andrew Macphail. (Messrs. Longman, Green & Co., 
price 6s, net.) 
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powers of observation have been vitalised by his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the history of diplomacy and politics East and West during” 
the last century and a half. His essay on “British Diplomacy and 
“Canada” js a brilliant and perfectly just defence of that diplomacy 
against the attacks of Sir Wilfred Laurier. The history of our efforts 
on the part of Canada ought to be better known in the Dominion, and 
some little recognition given to the patience that has distinguished 
our relations with difficult though well-meanmg neighbours. Indeed, 
Mr. Macphail in his essay, entitled “The Patience of England,” 
rightly dwells on the fact that “England has never rid herself of the 
“old instinct that she is yet responsible for the people of the United 
“States.” It is proper that that should be so. The higher that life 
moves in the scale of moral being the more lasting are the ties of 
motherhood and fatherhood. They do not end with adolescence, and 
. they do not depend upon contract. If this is so with the United 
o it is certainly not less the case with the Dominións beyond 
e seas. 5 


These essays analyse from successive points of view the essential 
character of the relationship between England and Canada, and, 
incidentally, the other dominions. Mr. Macphail, in his ironical, 
elusive, biting fashion has some hard well-deserved raps for England. 
He knows our faults, but he also realises our needs and necessities 
and sorrows. ‘ 


‘“ We visit England in increasing numbers. We look upon the 
factory workers of Nottingham, and the dwellers in the Black 
country, the impoverished farmers, the voters who live in White- 
chapel, and the daughters of these voters, those peripatetics of 
the Circus. We see the riches and the vices of the world, from 
Chili to Japan, poured into London as into a sink, corrupting the 
national life at its very source. The obligation of sympathy and 
commiseration is engrafted upon the old loyalty ae 

t One person out of ten in England is partially or wholly a 
pauper. They do not work because they are not obliged to. 
Neither would we. It is much more comfortable for a lazy man 
to loaf on the pier, enjoying the cool breezes which, come up the 
Channel, or watching the sunshine fall upon the green fields and 
‘the dear white cliffs of Dover,’ than to labour in the hot harvest 
fields of Saskatchewan. He knows that in the end there will be 
a commodious poorhouse wherein he may spend his declining’ 
years, or a pension as a reward for his life-long laziness. These 

` are the people we want. We will make men of them, or 
demonstrate that there is nothing in them of which men can be 
made. We have no poorhouses here. If a man will, not work 
neither shall he eat. January will attend to the rest. We are- 
a ruthless people against all but undeserved misery. A man who 
will not fight for his food will not'fight for his king. That is a 
wise saying. The spirit-of England is not dead in those big 
bodies; it is only sleeping and starving, . . . If only those 
strong, idle men could be compelled to come upon our plains, 
their bodies and their spirits would be rejuvenated.” 


` 
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There is a truth, a charity, and a generosity about this that pierces 
our natural and cold reserve. The words we have ventured to italicise 
seem to go to the heart of the question, “What can Canada do?” 
Canada can do this. But at the samé time we must say that thousands 
of workers home here, and every minister and ex-mmister of the 
Crown, do realise (though often in mistaken ways) the terrible extent 
of our social evils, and are striving day and night to eradicate the 
cancer from our body politic. We are not merely trusting to Provi- 
dence, though we have a stubborn, immovable Calvin-like belief in 
our pre-ordained function in the evolution of the social order of the 
world, 

No doubt Mr. Macphail realises this, for he is a lover of and a 
believer in, the England that is his as well as ours. But he does not 
hesitate to denounce the danger that is involved in certain suggested 
solutions of our social and economic troubles. He illustrates in the 
most direct, logical and terrible fashion the danger from the history of 
the United States and Canada. He feels the fearful injury that must 
result from the adoption of Protection as a means of solving any 
problem, and especially of solving the problem of Imperial Unity. It 
would not be fair to call Mr. Macphail a Free Trader. He is not a 
politician with a label. He is a man who has lived in the midst of 
Protection, and knows all that it means, and it is plain that to his mind 


„n0 man can remain a Protectionist and be both honest and able. In 


all the masses of literature that have appeared in this country on the 
subject since May, 1903, we have not seen anything like Mr. 
Macphail’s riddling indictment of Protection. It is'cold, full of grave 
irony, and absolutely destructive. The havoc that Protection has 
played with the public life of the United States is beyond belief. 
Here the danger might socially be less terrible for we have an elastic 
Constitution. But assuredly it would lose us the Empire. ‘Mr. 
Macphail warns us that both the United States and Canada ‘will at 
no distant date abandon Protection. Their very life depends upon 
stich action. We venture to believe that if we adopt Protection and 
these nations renounce it the economic centre of the world will shift 
from Europe to America. But Mr. Macphail is only dwelling on the 
economic side of this problem in order to enforce the lesson that an 
Empire cannot be bound together by Trade. 


‘“ An empire. based upon preference is at the mercy of every 
country which chooses to offer a better rate. . . . Until 
Imperialism is divorced from Protection it will be a tainted thing. 
England rules because she rules justly. When England adopts 
Protection she will become corrupt. Then she will cease to rule. 
That is why so many Canadians who love the Old Land, and are 
willing to die in defence of their old homes, will have nothing to 
do with an Imperialism allied with a Protection which, in time, 
will leave them without a country which is worth dying for. They 
take Mr. Chamberlain at his word when he said at Newcastle, 
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2oth October, 1903: ‘I think that without preferential tarifs we 
will not keep the empire together’; and they say frankly that, if 
that is the only condition, the empire might as well fall apart, 
and soon as well as later.” ae 
‘This book should be read as a warning from over-seas; but apart 
altogether from the warning the book should be read. It is the 
work’ of a striking prose-writer certain to make his mark; af a 
thinker who knows well how to drive home his deep and considered 
-belief ; and of a patriot who realises that the cornfields and icefields 
of Canada are as much England as the orchards of Kent and the 
commons of Surrey. we? 


SAINTE-BEUVE.* T 


j : i 

Mr. Harper tells us that his book “has the advantage of being 
“the first one in the English language devoted to the hfe and works 
“ of Sainte-Beuve.” ‘The fact is not altogether surprising. The truth 
- is that pontifical criticism has been long dead. The line of the Pontiffs 
is exhausted. Matthew Arnold is likely to survive (despite. Mr. 
Meredith’s criticism) as a poet of a very high rank, while the prose 
of both Renan and Sainte-Beuve will not easily pass into the dusty 
morrow of dead books. But their criticism is largely. lost (save to 
the elect and faithful) for good or evil ın the critical attitude of 
mind, objectively destructive, subjectively constructive, which is 
noticeable in the minds of the multitude to-day, and first became 
apparent in the mind of Sainte-Beuve. The criticism of these three 
writers on questions of religion is, indeed, dead beyond resurrection. 
Probably no one competent to speak accepts to-day the criticism of 
Renan, Sainte-Beuve, dr Arnold on matters‘of faith. No one of the 
three-had the special material, the special knowledge, the mtricate 
technique, without which high critical opinion on the historical basis 
of, Christianity is grotesque. Yet each lent the great contemporary- 
authority of his name to vital doubts which, coming from such sources, 
were falsely assumed by hundreds of lesser men to possess a teal 
critical ‘value. Weight was added to these doubts by the fact that i 
all three writers possessed, fundamentally, religious minds, and craved 
for the solaces of faith. - But, in fact, their pronouncements on religion 
were absolutely uncritical, for they violated the first law of criticism— 
that the subject criticised should be approached with exhaustive 
knowledge, and viewed not from a point of view but by means of 
a survey that left no point of view out of account 

* Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve. By George McLean Harper, Professor of 


English Literature in Princetown University. French Men of Series, Edited 
_by Alexander Jessupp, Litt.D. (J. B. Lippincott Company, price 6s. net.) 
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Perhaps few better examples can be found of criticism of this latter 
type than Mr. Harper’s book on Sainte-Beuve. It is scrupulously faur. 
\The author approaches the subject with an exhaustive knowledge of 
Sainte-Beuve’s writings and of the facts of his life. There js no aspect 
of an intensely complex personality that is not considered and 
weighed. Though naught is set down in malice, Mr. Harper lays 
. full and necessary stress on the grave moral defects of Sainte-Beuve’s 
dife, on his heart-breaking disloyalty to his best friends, on his want 
of character in the highest sense of that term. We are made to see 
how these shortcomings perverted the due development of his almost 


,-. incomparable intellectual gifts, obscured a native goodness of heart, 


‘and silenced a sensitive conscience. But we see also not only how 
great his gifts were, but with what effect they were used. Sainte- 
Beuve, by the.use of a critical faculty of unexampled subtlety and 
penetration, ‘reinforced by the wealth of his literary knowledge, 

, actually created standards of literary. taste, and made it impossible 
for authors and critics of a later age to abandon the standards of 
achievement which Sainte-Beuve derived from the great authors of 
the seventeenth century, or ever again to dispense with the appeal 
to nature and reality. 

_ Charles-Augustin Sainte-Beuve, bern on December 23, 1804, was 
the posthumous and only child of Charles Francois de Saint-Beuve, 
an excise official at Boulogne, himself the son and grandson of local 
officials. His mother was Mademoiselle Augustine Coilliot, whose 
“father was a sailor of Boulogne, and her mother an English woman.” 
The critic's father was a man of large literary tastes, who at heart 
sympathised with the Revolution, but who had also deep in his nature 
a sense of orderliness and method. His mother, too, was orderly in 
the extreme, and in her careful education of her son inspired him 
with her own acute powets of observation and discriminatiqgn. He 
was sent to a secular school, but was for some considerable time a 
practising Catholic. He was a brilliant schoolboy, and obtained full 
knowledge of mediaval as well as French and Latin/classics. In 
1818 he desired to learn Greek and went to live in Paris, and became 
one of the best scholars at the Collége Charlemagne. In 1821 he 
joined the Collége Bourbon, and attained further distinction, His 
teachers had been Freethinkers, and he imbibed both their ideas and 
‘their radicalism. In 1823 (the year that his mother joined him in 
Paris) he entered the Medical School, which he attended for four 
years, with results that affected his intellectual attitude through life. 
But the immediate results were evil. He became morbid, introspec- 
tive, and discontented. The intellectual strain of years of high study 
had become too much for the boy passing into manhood. 

In 1824 he joined a paper founded by his former teacher, Paul- 
François Dubois, and took to reviewing as a bird to the air. The 
Globe represented the views of a group of intellectual radicals. The 
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influence of Wordsworth’s poetry over Sainte-Beuve at this time 
cannot be over-rated. It was, indeed, responsible for the direct 
influence that he soon after this date exercised over the development 
of Victor Hugo's muse. He was largely responsible for the form 
that the French Romantic Movement took, though he himself never 
at heart sympathised with the movement. We may doubt, indeed, if 
he e¥er fully sympathised with any movement, though he was in 
touch with many. 

In 1828 he published his ceiticism of sixteenth-century French 
poetry, and also some selections from Ronsard. His third volume ` 
was Vue, Poésies, et Pensées de Joseph Delorme, issued in 1829, a book 
that mirrored his morbid conception of himself at the moment. Its 
chief value to us is its critical force. His further original work 
consisted of various volumes of poems and sickly stories, printed 
between 1830 and 1843. He had a narrow stream of real inspiration, 
but this rapidly ran thin, and was supplemented by a sham sentimen- 
talism without merit, and a realism that pointed the way to greater 
writers. Sainte-Beuve’s poetical achievements will not survive. 

In 1830 many of his colleagues left the Globe to take office under 
the new admimstration, and that paper became the organ of Saint- 
Simonisni. Sainte-Beuve’s last review appeared on March 22, 1831. 
He was already at work for the Revue de Paris, and at once joined 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. His income was small, but sufficient 
for himself and his mother. In 1834 he began his great work on the 
Port Royal. Mr. Harper gives us a good account both of the fascinating 
subject and of the book itself. “It appeared in five large octavo 
“volumes, containing altogether nearly three thousand pages: 
“Volume I. in 1840, Volume II. in, 1842, Volume III. in 1848, and 
“Volumes IV. and V. in 1859” No stronger prooof of the com- ' 
plexity of Sainte-Beuve’s personality 1s required than his absorption 
in a subject of such spiritual significance as the history of the Port 
Royalists. His work was reviewed by Renan in 1860. Renan’s 
defence of the critic’s choice of a subject is characteristic: “The depth 
“of observation and the taste for the great studies of the soul which 
“distinguish the illustrious academician were bound to lead him 
“towards religious history, a field which shows human nature in its 
“rarest and most curious mood.” It is clear enough that he was 
fascinated by the subject, which appealed to the noblest instincts of 
his nature. The work gave opportunities for his unique power of 
analysing character, while the corporate nature ofthe society appealed 
to him. Yet it was a strange theme for such a man in such an age. 
But Sainte-Beuve analysed his own character with not less ‘insight, 
delicacy and veiled acerbity than ‘he applied to the character of others, 
and it may well be that he knew full well, he who had no illusions, 
that, could his nature have freed itself from the terrible chains and 
fetters that time had forged around it, he would without one regret 
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have turned from the world that he had at last conquered, even as 
Le Maître, the great Port Royalist, had done in 1637. 

We cannot trace here m detail Sainte-Beuve’s curious career. From 
` 1838 to 1849 he conducted “a series of critical campaigns” dealing 
with all the literary activities of the age. He attacked and destroyed the 
influence of Chateaubriand. In 1848 he accepted the professorship 
of French literature at Liège; a year later he returned to Paris. In 
November, 1850, his mother, a great force in his life, died. From 
about this time a new gravity and sense of certainty appears in His 
critical work. He is at last a critic speaking ex cathedré and ruling 
the entire world of French literature. In 1853 he was made an officer 
of the Legion of Honour; in 1854 Professor of Latin Poetry at the 
Collége de France. His critical work from this time onward was 
magnificent. He stood alone in Europe, and his weekly causerie 
passed at once into literature. 


‘“ Indeed, for receptivity, for general conceptions and wealth of 
detailed information about literature and all the concerns of litera- 
ture—history, philosophy, and personality—we look in vain for his 
equal this side of Erasmus. With Erasmus he had much in 
common. ‘Their characters, their purposes, their: careers, their 
fates, have curious points of similarity.”’ 


His greatness ‘as a literary critic stands beyond all doubt. His own 
age felt his dominance, and shivered under the lash of his incor- 
ruptible judgment. He had no critical “method” or theory of taste. 
He was a critic who stood alone. The senatorship conferred on him 
by Napoleon added nothing to his greatness, though it increased his 
personal happiness. His death in 1869 spared kim much. His 
adventures ın politics, indeed, were as unhappy as his misadventures 
in religion. E 


+ + + 


THE LAWS OF HOWEL THE GOOD* 


The student of English mediæval law has long needed a new 
version of the laws of Howel the Good with a sufficient critical 
apparatus. The text is invaluable as throwing light at every turn on 
the origin of many contemporary rules of laws and customs in 
English law. The Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans has, apparently, not had 
this special object in view, for he tells us that “this book is intended 
“ primarily for the student of the political history of Wales, but it is 
“hoped that others also will find it useful.” We confess that we are 

*Welsh Medieval Law: being a Text of the Laws of Howel thé Good, name 
British Museum Harleian Me “353 9 the 13th centik, , wth Trans ered Are 


duction, Appendix, Glossary, Index, an i Map. By ‘A.W . Wade-Evans. Oriora: 
at the Clarendon Press, price 8s. ód. net. 
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more interested in the book than in the object with which it is written. 
Howel, the son of Cadell and grandson of Rhodri the Great, inherited 
Rhodri’s ideals,. modified and enlarged, through the influence of the 
famous Asser, by the ideals of Charlemagne and Alfred. Rhodri . 
controlled what Mr. Evans calls Welsh Wales from the Irish Sea to . 
the Severn, and his policy was to bring the whole of Wales under the 
control of his House. This king was killed in a border battle in 877, 
and his possessions were divided among his three sons: Gwynedd 
and Powys (North Wales) went to Mervyn and Anarawd, and 
Deheubarth (South Wales) went to Cadell. Howel succeeded Cadell 
in 909, and set himself to bring the whole of Wales under one law. 
The laws here edited are in a large measure the results achieved by 
this considerable administrator some time before his death in the 
year 950. Unfortunately, we possess no early manuscript that gives 
us the exact stage of codification reached by Howel. Mr. Evans here 
gives us not an Amalgam-text (such as was provided by Mr. Owen 
in his “ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales,” edited for the Record 
Office in 1841), but a complete MS., “the oldest and most important,” 
of a South Wales type of about the year 1285, supplemented where 
gaps occur from a MS. of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
There are six MSS. of earlier date, but none before 1175, when the 
Normans “had long interfered with Welsh affairs and had taken 
“permanent possession. of the majority of the patrias of South Wales.” 
We may, therefore, expect to find evidence of Norman influence in 
all the extant texts, but at the same time we may be sure that they 
are all descendants of “some one ultimate original” from which 
sprang, we may believe, three types that reflect local modifications in 
the three divisions of Cymru to which they were apparently issued 
by King Howel 

When we turn to the text of the laws we find a field of enormous 
interest still practically unworked in its relationship to English con- 
temporary law. In order to consider the multitude of questions that 
arise adequate knowledge is required of the extant Saxon laws and 
canons and of that mine of learning, Pollock and Maitland’s History 
of English Law. It is not possible here to do more than indicate 
the scope of these Welsh laws. Mr. Evans’ Analytical Summary is 
excellent, and it is difficult to praise too highly his translation, which 
is lucid and terse, but yet preserves’in some subtle way the aroma of 
a far distant age, and suggests its poesy and idealism. A touch such 
as.this mollifies a monstrous amount of law: “The origin of bees is 
“from paradise and because of the sin of man they came thence; and 
“God conferred his grace on them, and therefore the Mass cannot 
“be sung without the wax.” This note on the cat deserves to be 
immortal: “The teithi [legal characteristics for the determination of 
<value] of a cat are that it should be perfect of ear, perfect of ‘eye, 

“perfect of tail, perfect of teeth, perfect of claw, and without marks 
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“of fire, and that it should kill mice, and not devour its offspring, and 
“that it should not be caterwauling every new moon.” The reference 
to the perfect tail is possibly a reference to the breed of the Isle of 
Man which was in close touch with Wales. It is curiouso note that 
the doctrine of scienter with reference to a dog (the right to one bite) 
practically existed in the Welsh laws, which speak of a “dog accus- 
‘tomed to bite” as a particular class, e 
The first third of the work (roughly) is taken up with the laws of 
the Court as they appertained to the king and queen and the twenty- 
four officers; and the peculiar protection or exemption from arrest 
belonging to or emanating from each of these persons. There were 
nine superior officers, the Chief of the Household, the Priest of the 
Household, the Queen’s Priest, the Steward, the Judge of the Court, the- 
Falconer, the Chief Huntsman, the Chief Groom, the Page of the Chath- 
ber. If we compare this list with the fifteen inferior officers we get at 
once a glimpse of life as it was lived in actual fact a thousand years 
ago in the Courts of Forest Kings. “ Bard of a Household, Silentiary, 
“ Queen’s Steward, Doorkeeper of a Hall, Doorkeeper of a Chamber, 
“Groom of the Rein, Candle Bearer, Butler, Cook, Footholder, Mead 
“Brewer, Server of a Court, Physician, Chambermaid, Queen’s Groom 
“of the Rein.” The list is not without its humour. A Silentiary was 
- needed inthe presence of the Bard while the Mead Brewer and the 
Physician are in close proximity. The open air and the ringing hall 
are brought together in the two lists, and one thinks of ‘Arthur and 
the Round Table and of Guinevere the Queen. “When the King 
“shall will to hear a song, let the chief of song sing two songs con- 
“cerning God and the third of the chiefs. When the Queen shall 
“will.to hear a song in her chamber, let the bard of the household 
“sing three songs softly lest the hall be disturbed.” We turn from 
the laws of the Court to the “laws:of the Gwlad,” that is toesay of 
the people and their land. The criminal law and the law of evidence 
are full of interest. The payment of Galanas and Sarhid—fines in 
- respect of crimes and accompanying insults—was divided among 
kindred of the wrongdoer to the fifth cousin. This, as Mr. Evans 
points out, was designed to check feuds. The amount paid depended 
on the status of the person injured. Crimes fell into four classes: 
murder, arson, theft, and violence. Insult is in effect a crime. The 
law of evidence is equally elementary but very shrewd: thus the 
evidence of a thief on the point of execution against a fellow thief is 
~ to be accepted. A man at the point of death cannot lie: but the 
second thief convicted on this evidence is not to be executed. He 
is to be a thief for sale. 1 
The law of land is very elaborate, and likely to Ke of the greatest 
possible value in tracing the growth of English land law. We greatly 
doubt whether the Welsh word Maenor can be distinguished from the 
. English word Manor. The meaning of ,the words is very nearly 
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identical. The French origin may be due to the admitted early 

French influence in Wales. The use of the word in England ‘may 

have come from Wales. There are other words of French or Latin 

origin, sueh as Canghellor (Chancellor). We find very similar - 
manorial customs in English and Welsh manors, Thus in Englanda 

villein could not send his son to school without the lord’s permission, 

but if in fact the son went to school and became a priest he was then 

free. It was the same in Wales. “Three arts which a taeog [villein] - 
“is not to teach his son without his lord’s permission: scholarship- 
“and bardism and smithcraft. For if his lord be passive until the 
“tonsure be given to the scholar, or until a smith enters his smithy, 
“or a bard with his song, no one can enslave them after that.” It is 
not possible here to deal further with this fascinating book. Mr. 
Wade-Evans striking introduction, his scholarly sketch of the earliest 
history, his careful Welsh and English texts, his invaluable Appendix 
on the “General relation of four earliest texts,” and his critical 
apparatus all combine to make the work one of which Welsh scholar- 
ship may be proud. 


+ * a 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE BANCROFT.* 


The career of this remarkable man, of whom America is justly 
proud, may be summarised in the words of Mr. R. C. Winthrop on 
his goth birthday: “You have both written the history of your 
“country and made yourself a part of it.” The fourth son and eighth 
child of able and religious parents, George Bancroft was born in 
.1800, and brought up in the simplicity and economy of a Dissenting 
minister’s family. “Plain living and high thinking with a vengeance,” ` 
wrote®Rev. Dr. Hale to the author. The boy’s thirst for knowledge 
overcame the difficulties of meagre instruction till he went to Exeter, , 
where, under Dr. Abbott, the great teacher of the day, he was 
prepared for Harvard. During these two years he was too poor to 
go home. On receiving his B.A., President Kirkland, who accurately 
gauged his powers, sent him to Europe to complete his education. 
Two years were spent at Gottingen, studying philology and 
Orientalism, and receiving his Doctor's degree in 1820. He then - 
proceeded to Berlin, and afterwards to Paris, winning golden opinions, 
both for talent and industry, from his professors and the eminent 
men to whom they introduced him. A strong sense of duty, a high 
ideal of the noble life and what its aims should be, preserved him 
from the moral dangers which beset the critical years of youth, which 
he records, as worse in London than on the Continent., In 
Rome St. Peters impressed him as “the noblest shrine man has 


* The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. (I ondon: 
Hodder and Sioughton, price 16s. net, 2 vols.) : 
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“raised to the God of Christians.” His stay in the Eternal City 
was brightened by the kindness of Princess Pauline Borghese, On 
his return northwards he spent a day with Lord Byron (not less 
interesting than his earlier mterview with Goethe)* at Monte 
Nero, near Leghorn, a visit which appears to. have been mutually 
pleasant, and heightened by the beauty and charm of Countess 
Guiccioli. 

A few weeks later he was home in Worcester, and seriously 
debating for what line his brilliant education had best fitted him. 
The little affectations so easily acquired by young people abroad 
were resented by his friends, and treated, it appears, with somewhat 
unnecessary severity. He began as Greek professor at Harvard, and 
prepared for the ministry. He soon found himself out of touch ‘with 
the surroundings, for which his larger life had unfitted him, and with 
` Mr. J. G. Cogswell, afterwards librarian at New York, the Round Hill 

school was started. Absorption in his own studies, so long pursued 
in solitude, and his short sight were drawbacks, which decided him 
to sell his share in the school and devote himself to literature and 
politics. His marriage with Miss Dwight in 1831 delayed his identi- 
fication with the Democratic party. She died in, 1837, leaving two 
sons and a daughter.* In 1837 Bancroft received his first Government 
appointment, Collector of the Port, which he held till 1841. Writing, 
lecturing and political campaigning filled the next four years, when he 
was appointed Secretary to the Navy. Eight months after a Naval 
Academy was formed, to be for the Navy what West Point already 
was for the Army. This, and the National Observatory which he 
perfected, are enduring claims to the gratitude of his country. 

In 1846 Bancroft was appointed United States Minister to England. 
During the three years he held this post he assisted in the modifica- 
_tion of the postal relations, and also of the laws of commerte and 
navigation between the two countries A strong Republican, his 
‘comments on them are caustic as well as keen.‘ The hoSpitality and 
kindness he received did not blind him to the condition of Ireland 
and the grinding poverty of the English poor. It is curious to read 
in 1846: “The country is as full of apathy as possible, yet there is 
“a deep foreboding of the future ; it seems to me the form revolution 
“will take is through finance.” Bancroft thoroughly enjoyed his 
intercourse with the leaders of thought, science and politics, Macaulay 
especially gaming his admiration, while he recognised his partisan 
judgment. 

Bancroft’s election to the Institute of France, unsolicited and 
unexpected, gave him great pleasure; his frequent visits to Paris 
enabled him to collect materials for his “History,” to make acquaintance 

with Guizot, Lamartine and Thiers, and gained him some interesting 

* In 1838 he married Elizabeth, widow’ of Alexander Bliss. of Boston, by whom he 

had one daughter. S 
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interviéws with Louis Philippe. Much as he enjoyed the refined and 
cultured society of both countries, he felt three years long enough 
_ to'be "good for him, and was glad of his. recall. “France cannot - 
“help being a Republic,” he wrote in 1849. Louis Neon as 
Emperor he considered “la réaction tout pure”. ` 

His return to America was saddened by the deih of his remaining 
daughter.’ One son settled in Massachusetts, the other in France. 
His “ History of the United States” (of which one volume had already 
appeared) was more than ever the absorbing interest of his life, and 
he brought to the work the immense stores of books and MSS. he 
had accumulated in Europe. The struggle between the North and 
South he viewed as the instrument of Divine Providence to root out 
slavery. His somewhat contemptuous opinion of Lincoln became 
sincere admiration, and he was chosen in 1866 to pronounce his 
funeral oration, in which he handled British politics’ very severely. 
‘In 1867 he was appointed Minister to Berlin, where he remained till 
1874, thus witnessing the Franco-German war and the formation 
of the German Empire. For this post his early education at Gottingen 
and Berlin had peculiarly fitted him, and also his sympathy with 
the German character. Interesting conversations are recorded with 
Bismarck, the King and Queen. He wisely entered into all the 
society of Berlin, learned and scientific as well as diplomatic. His 
sketches of Bismarck, Déak, the Hungarian patriot, and Andrassy 
can only be glanced at, but that on Von Moltke has a tenderness 
unusual with Bancroft, whose intellect was distinctly cold. The one 
subject rousing strong feeling was his county, and if to the European 
reader there is too much of the “Bird o’ freedom soarin’,” it must 
be remembered that only by enthusiasm can great work prevail. 

The death of Mrs. Bancroft at 83, after 48 years of companion- 
ship, was a heavy blow. The rest of his life. was employed in 
preparing the biography of Polk and that of Martin von Buren. 
This last he completed. The extraordinary powers of work he 
retained till the last year of his life, the wealth generously shared 
with the less fortunate of his friends, the memory stored with recol- 
lections of the leading men and women in both worlds, made a 
personality combined of statesman; scholar and historian difficult to 
surpass. It is pleasant to see the acerbity and dogmatism of his 
eailier works mellowed and softened in his later years. 


¢ 





SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop Young opens his striking volume of ‘verse, 
entitled ‘' Wind and Hill ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 3s. 6d. 
net), with the remarkable poem “ Wind, ” which first appeared in the 
CONTEMPORARY Review for April, 1909. This poem struck a new note. 
and gave the promise of a new poet. The further poems in this volume 
will enhance Mr. Young’s reputation. It would be difficult to find such 
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a combination of charm and profundity as is to be found in “ Ideas.” 
“ The Hill ” is full of beauty, while ‘‘ Nescience ” has that Shelley-like 
note which (without anything in the nature of imitation) thrills through 
Mr. Young’s work. He runs Wordsworth’s danger of too much 
contact with the obvious. The danger, perhaps, is little to be feared 
when nature is the theme, but with human nature it is different. We 
notice this in the poem.‘‘ A Sisterhood,” which with all its charm does 
not ring quite true: On the other hand, ‘‘ Shadows’? is trueto, its 
mystic heart. The book is, we do not doubt, the precursor of much 
important work. ‘There is little space for quotation, but we venture 
to give this description of a Faun from the last-named poem : 


‘And oncé I saw him: where the dim 

Vistas of misted oak enfold 

The burning lyre of sunrise, swept 

By summer and sweet air, 
; A swaying shadow-bronze, that leapt -e 
- ' With brown life glowing on each limb, 

Golden in youth, and bramble-gold 

Flame of his wind-blown hair. 


With flying feet he trod the dew i 
From echoing sward and hollow root, 
i And clapped the shallows of the stream 
With wild exultant grace; 
Cool reed-notes shrilled the russet-flute, 
And sun-brown arms tossed in_the gleam 
That flashed a forest laughter through are 
The morning of his face.” 


. In the light of recent events at Constantinople, it is instructive 
to read in this volume “The History of Twenty-five Years,” by 
Spencer Walpole, Vol. IV., 1876 to 1880 (Messrs. Longmans and Co., 
2 vols., price zrs. net), the futile attempts made after the «Crimean 
War to force reform upon Turkey. Sir Spencer Walpole considers 
this the deplorable cause which ‘‘let loose the dogs of war” for twenty- 
five years in Europe down to the last Russo-Turkish’ campaign. 
Fear of Russian influence led to the guarantee of the integrity 
of Turkey and treaty barriers against Russia. The union of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, under’the Austrian Colonel Couza, proved unworkable, 
and the crown was offered to the present King of Roumania, Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. That Napoleon was right in this policy is 
now clear. Outbreaks in the Lebanon necessitated foreign interference, 
the fortunate appointments of Lord Dufferin and Fuad Pasha to 
Damascus restored order, and the Lebanon was placed under a Christian 
governor, The accession of Abdul Aziz, who proved even more disso- 
lute than his brother, was followed by insurrection in Crete, and revolts 
in Bosnia and Herzegovnia. The Andrassy. note, claiming the inter- 
vention of the Drei-kaiser-bund, and, ‘later, that of Berlin were 
unfortunately not supported by England. The purchase of the Suez’ 
Canal shares by Disraeli and the interference in Egyptian finance, with 
Lord Derby’s refusal to join: the rlin Memorandum, isolated Great 
Britain. The murder of Abdul Aziz and succession of Murad, who was 
deposed in three months, led to the accession of his brother Abdul 
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Hamid. The Bulgarian massacres, denounced in Gladstone’s magnifi- 
cent rhetoric, was followed by the Russo-Turkish War, the treaty of 
Berlin and Lord Beaconsfield’s annexation of Cyprus. Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s comments on the Tractarian and Broad Church Movements 
with their effect on architecture and art as well as on theology and 
literature, can only be glanced at, though they well repay reading— 
but we cannot agree with his conclusion that agnosticism is the final 
goal of thoughtful and’earnest minds. The final chapter on Irish 
Hom Rule and the “ uncrowned king’ is very intéresting. The 
abolition of flogging in the Army and Navy was carried by the obstruc- 
tive policy initiated by Mr. Parnell and supported by Mr. Chamberlain. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who came into office with a large balance, 
found himself in six years with a revenue barely equal to the expendi- 
ture, He began by reducing the income-tax 2d. in the pound; he left 
with an additional sd.) imposed. The wars' in South Africa and 
Afghanistan were expensive and unpopular; the improvement in trans- 
port, both in America and our own mercantile marine, raised! the 
importation of 17,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1869 to 122,000,000 in 
1879. Hence arose an acute agricultural depression affecting landlords 
and tenants alike. The volume ends with Mr Gladstone’s return to 
power. Sir Spencer had intended to add a chapter on the annexation 


`of the Transvaal and the Zulu War, but did not live to do so. He 


was a strong party man and his judgment of political opponents is 
distinctly coloured by his prepossessions. But in the pathetic quotation 
with which he ends, “if I have done well, it is that which I desired ; 


“if meanly, it was that I could attain to,’? we have a humility that l 


disarms all criticism, even were we inclined to make it, bn a-book that 
will form material for future historians. j 
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There cąn be no doubt that economists and the economic reviews 
will have to deal at length with this most important volume, entitled 
‘‘ Australian Socialism ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 4s. 6d. 
net), ia which Mr. A. St. Ledger, a Senator for the State of Queens- 
land in the Commonwealth Parliament, traces the origin and the various 
developments of Socialism in Australia. Mr. St. Ledger writes with 
dignity, with a sense‘of history, and with an appreciation of style that 
combine with full knowledge of his subject to make a book of very 
real value. His complaint that the Labour party suppresses in 
Parliament the Socialist views that they announce on the platform 
seems to us to show that there is a good deal of unreality in Australian 
Socialism. The people at large cannot be in favour of a movement 


‘that hides its head. The Australian public must be easily deceived if 


it is deceived by such a device. It is, on the other hand, pleasing to 
read Mr. St. Ledger’s tribute to` the high moral standard of the Labour 
party, ‘As a party and in their Press organs they have- strongly 
““ supported a high standard of moral life. Their official Press is one 
‘of the ‘cleanest’ in the world and the general morale of the party 
“is of the highest. They ~number probably quite more than the 
“ average proportion of men of singularly honest, upright, industrious 
“lives.” Mr. St. Ledger puts in a clear way the salient characteristic 
of what is generically called Socialism. ‘‘ Is the State subordinate to 
“the individual, or the individyal to the State? The Socialist (in 
‘‘ practice) asserts the latter proposition; the democrat the former. 
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“ Modern civilisation is based on the former principle; all (or nearly 
‘ ** all) past civilisation was based on the latter.” This is wonderfully 
well put. Socialism is degenerative; but by Socialism we do not, mean 
much regenerative effort that goes by that name to-day. ` It is not 
possible here to review this book which deals with the ,objective of 
Australian Socialism, with its earliest theories, its ight with Liberalism 
its political emergence in 1890. Mr. St. Ledger carefully traces with 
strong disapproval its economic developments in practice and its 
curious relation to high or exclusive tariff. The book should bè read 
by all English students of economics and by all English politicians. 
` * # # 
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Mr. C. E. Woods ‘‘ Study in Pauline Philosophy,’ entitled ‘‘ The 
‘“Gospel of Rightness ” (Messrs. Williams and Norgate, price 5s.) is 
addressed to those who regard Pauline thought ‘‘ as no longer in keeping 
“ with the liberal thought of today.” Mr. Woods tells us that ‘‘St. Paul 
“ for many thinkers is as obsolete as Tertullian or Calvin. Hé speaks 
“a language no longer understanded of the modern mind, which is 
“ growing steadily in the belief that it is too rational on the one hand, 
“and too mystical on the other, to find satisfaction in the religion of 
“its birth.” We cannot agree that this is the attitude of any real 
students of St. Paul, but there is always room for new consideration of 
his profound thought. The title of this study is taken from a phrase 
in the First Chapter of Romans. In considering the Pauline use of the 
words ‘‘ Rightness ” and “ Faith,” Mr. Woods lays stress on the fact 
that we are not dealing with a systematised philosophy since we are 
considering lines of thought definitely connected with the history of the 
religions that lie behind Christianity. This latter fact accounts for the 
absence of clear definitions. ‘‘‘ He uses words which were the common 
‘property of his spiritual ancestors . . . thé vocabulary of St. 
“ Paul is practically the vocabulary of the eae aac Hermetic 
“ treatises.” This is going a little too far. Mr. Woods, however, has 
chosen toconsider Pauline thought from this point of view. Wearetold 
that St. Paul’s ‘‘ whole teaching is based on the implicit recognition ”’ 
of the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian Schools, and that his doctrine of 
contrasts or duality lies hidden in much earlier thought. The Apostle 
also shows us, in his Gospel of the Rightness of God, that Higher 
Unity or Tertium which modern philosophy has wielded with such force. 
Mr. Woods proceeds to discuss ‘‘ the five great antitheses, or opposed 
“states of being, which constitute the subject-matter of the epistles’? : 
the Old Man (Flesh), the New Man (Spirit); Sin (Death), Grace (Life) ; 
Wrath (Glory); Adam (the Natural Body), Jesus (the Spiritual Body) ; 
Law (Works), Gospel (Faith). ` The book proceeds to examine these 
antitheses, both from the abstract and the concrete point of view, “and 
“ finally to show the perfect balance of each in the state of Christhood, 
“or Rightness, the attainment of which is the goal and raison d’être ` 
“ of Christian discipleship.” We wish that we could devote more space 
to Mr., Woods’ thoughtful and valuable book. It is a distinct contri- 
bution to the vast literature that has gathered round the letters of 
St. Paul. . / & Ba ‘ 


+ * * 

Much of this book, ‘“Military Needs and Military Policy,” by the 
Right Hon. Arnold Forster, M.P., with an Introduction by F.-M. 
Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. (Smith, Elder and Co., 3s. 6d. net), 
bas already appeared in the Standard, in October, 1908, but to it, 


“ 


‘ 
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in its present form enlarged and revised, a pathetic interest is attached 
from the author’s death while the book was in the Press. From the 


distugbing words 


of Lord Roberts in support of Mr. ‘Arnold Forster’s 


, able but ‘discouraging presentment of the Situation, it Is plain that 
they think George Meredith was not wholly wrong ‘in holding ‘that 


“only the landing of foreign artillery on our shores 


” 


would rouse the 


general public from the apathy with which problems of national 


defence are alwa 


ys regarded in this country. That we look to our 


-Navy as the first line of defence is, of course, true; but as Lord Roberts 
rightly insists, our vast land frontiers in India and Canada must be 


defended, and for this we must have a highly-trained Regular army. , 


' Mr. Forster argues that to spend millions on a Territorial army, largely 


composed of raw 


boys, and to expect them after fifteen months? training 


to withstand the picked men of highly trained and disciplined Continental 


armies, is to cou 


tt disaster. But of course no one expects this. At 


the close of the Boer war our army was in a state of efficiency, and all 
will admit that had this state been maintained it would have enabled 


the formation of 
be of higher pra 


the Territorial army in place of the Volunteers to 
ctical utility. Mr. Arnold Forster visited the great 


fortresses of France and Germany, and in all he found a system of 
preparedness, discipline and efficiency, which he contrasts with our own. 


His suggestion 


of an Auxiliary Nayal Force for maritime coast 


defence, is of the highest value, and we are glad to find it 


recognised. The 


excellent material in the Territorial army is fully 


admitted, but he insists that this material cannot be disciplined, trained 


and organiged in 


fifteen months. History has repeatedly shown that 


patriotism and godd intentions alone have never yet availed, and 


citizen armies ha 


ve always gone down before Regular troops, a fact 


recognised and acted on in every War Office in Europe, and not likely, 
we hope, to be forgotten by our own. Many of us remember the 
Franco-Prussian war, and how the levies of raw boys, patriotic, undis- 
ciplined, and untrained, who formed the Territorial army, were mowed 
down by the German troops. ‘On ne badine pas avec la guerre ” 
To one whose soul was in his efforts to rouse the nation to what he 
considered the dangers of the present policy, it was deeply painful to 
find many who in 1903 were in entire accord with him now holding 
opposite views; but this is one of the inevitable results of making our 


„ defences’a party 


question. 


* a * 
f 
\ 


The fifth volume of Signor Guglielmo Ferrero’s work, “The Great- 
“ness’ and Decline of Rome” (William Heinemann, price 6s. net.), 
translated by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, deals with the Republic of 

. Augustus and covers the period from az B.c.\to 14 A.D. Signor 


Ferrero insists 


that Asiatic Hellenism welcomed the worship of 


Augustus as a first stage of a new kingship, which would enable it 


once more to ris 


e triumphant in Western Asia. We wonder if this 


point can seriously be taken? It is an ingenious but, we are tempted 


to think, an un 


sound suggestion. The peace concluded with the 


Parthians in 20 B.c. ended ba idea of a great Roman Asiatic Empire. 


Central Asia was to be`clo 


Parthians agreed 


to Rome, but, on the other hand, the 
to abandon the Mediterranean, and so Rome found it 


possible to pursue her destiny in southern ‘and central Europe. More- 
over, social reform (if such a term can be used), was now possible. 
The social laws of- the year 18 B.C. intended to effect the moral and 


- 


r ` R - 


} 
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economic reorganisation 


of the aristocracy are here discussed at length. 


It resulted in the dominance of a lawless, pleasure-loving democracy, 
but did not save the old order. An interesting chapter deals with the 


re-establishment! of the 


ludi seculares—an act that was intended to 


fix in the public mind the commencement of a new era.. No stage 
effect was too showy foy Augustus; it was not accident that brought 


together social reform 
away ‘from Rome and 
‘16 B.C. in Europe. Th 
crisis in the European 


and the new era. But attention was drawn 
ber unrealities by the war that broke gut ‘tn 
is was followed by the Ligurian Revolt ‘and a 
provinces. The complete conquest of the 


German lands solved this crisis. The volume ‘traces, in interesting’ 


detail, 'the rest of the 


reign. It was an age of monied democracy. 


Aristocracy in all its senses had vanished, but wealth and national 


prosperity, for a time, 
Signor Ferrero devotes 


succeeded to the decay of aristocratic ideals. 
his brilliant pen to a striking analysis of this 


movement. Mr. Chaytor’s translation is living and excellent. The 


period is full of lessons 


N 


for the present, day. . 





We have much ple 
» Henderson’s volume, en 


or 
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asure in commending the Rev. Henry, F. 
titled “ Calvin in His Letters’ (Messrs. Dent, 


price 1s. 6d. net). He-gives us an excellent outline of the life of this 
immortal Frenchman, who was born in Noyon, in Picardy, on July 10, 
1509, and died at Geneva, the scene of his labours, struggles and 
conquests, in.1564. His intellectual gifts were enormous. His famous 
Institutes of the Christian Religion appeared first, in Latin, in 1530, 
and enlarged editions followed in 1539, 1541 (French), and 1559. He 
. never altered his original views on-election and reprobation though 


he felt how terrible they were. It is strange that a man holding such 
views should have been the cheery, homely, wide-minded, loving 
character that his letters—he was a ceaseless correspondent like all 
the ‘Reformers—show him to have been. But his sense of election was 
very evident in every act of his life. He believed, and showed that hé 
believed, that he was a definite agent of God., His stern government of 
Geneva in the interests of public morality, his iron sense of discipline, 
and his fine statesmanship in respect to the unity of Protestantism are 


admirably exhibited by 


t 
XN 


Mr. Henderson. 


* + * y 


Volumes of good sermons suitable for home reading and capable of 
stimulating the mind and touching the heart are less common than 
might have been expected when we consider the enormous output of 


religious publications. 


‘©The Chambers of Imagery, and other 


Sermons ” (Rébert Culley), by the Rev. John H. Goodman, is, we 
think, of this ‘high type. An eloquent and earnest writer he’ appeals 
not only to the emotions, but to the mind and to the ideals of all 
classes. His plirase ‘‘ Men are made by what they aim at” is:a fine 
saying, but not more true than his insistence on the undoubted fact that 
godliness has the promise of this life as well-as of that to come. 
“ Your conscience, your consciousness, is my court of appeal. You 
“know that to make a full stop and turn in-a new direction is’a 


` 
i 
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“necessary thing; that apart from -another life, purity and integrity 
“ and unselfishness are best in this.” This is from a sermon on “The 
‘| Call of Christ.” The address which asks ‘‘Is Pain Reconcilable 
“with Divine Benevolence?’ throws some new light on that old 
problem. But few thinkers to-day find a stumbling-block in the 
existence of pain. 


A * + * 


The Rev. Holden E. Sampson, of Turks Island! West Indies, has 
issued two volumes entitled, ‘‘ Progressive Creation: A Reconciliation 
“of Religion with Science’ (Messrs. Rebman, Itd., London, price 
21s. net), being the first part of a work of vast length, which will be 
completed by the issue of a second part entitled, “‘ Progressive Redemp- 
“tion” Mr. Sampson exhorts the reader ‘‘to study Progressive 
““.Creation as an ex parte statement, and reserve his final judgment 
“‘until he has studied the thesis to its conclusion.” We, therefore, 
refrain from criticism, but venture to say that the work appears to be a 
prose poem of considerable power. Unfamiliar dogmas as to re-incar- 
nation and the life after death abound, while special knowledge as to 
the remote past as well as the remote future is asserted in a manner 
that belongs to the poet. We are told that in ‘‘ the primitive time, 
“anterior to the ‘ Fall,’ the human family was divided and subdivided 
“into distinct species, and the racial conditions were totally unknown.” 
It may be so, but Mr. Sampson gives us no authority. The author aims 
at “ repairing the ancient edifice [of religion], building up its broken ` 
“walls, and strengthening its defences and armament against the 
‘“ world—its perpetual and hereditary foe.” Mr. Sampson’s method 
` ‘of doing this convinces us that the work is a poem. Dante attempted 
a not dissimilar task, and we see no reason that the importunate 
leisure of Turks Island should not be employed in this not ungrateful 
task. On the other hand, this may be intended as a theosophical work, 
in which event we regard it with less interest. In any event we with- 
hold detailed criticism for the present, except to express appreciation 
ot Mr. Sampson’s vigorous prose style. 


l 


We must draw attention to the new impression of the volume, 
entitled ‘‘ English Church Teaching on Faith, Life and Order” 
(Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., price 1s. net), by the Bishop of 
Durham (who writes on ‘‘ The Life of the English Church’), the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man (who writes on the ‘‘ Order of the English 
“Church ’’), and Canon Girdlestone (who writes on ‘‘ The Faith of the 
“ English Church,” and supplies ‘‘ brief notes on some texts which are 
“ frequently misinterpreted or misapplied ”). It is a useful little book, 
and Canon Girdlestone deals most carefully with the fundamental - 
distinctions that separate England from Rome. The Decrees of the 
Council of Trent and the Articles of England are contrasted in parallel 
columns and bring home anew the reasons that still make 'any union 
with Rome impossible. Dr. Drury’s ‘‘ Conspectus of Church History ”’ 
is a useful piece of work. His essay on the historic episcopate is 
interesting. He claims that it is a lineal descendant of a sub-apostolic 
order. Apostolic the order is not, and we doubt if it can be calléd 


, 


sub-apostolic. _ 


~ 
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The Society of Comparative Legislation, founded fifteen years ago 
by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, is one of those learned societies doing sound 
work which rarely attract any public attention. Its objecteis to study 
and collect information about the laws of other lands, more particularly 
other parts of the British Empire, in order that the legislation of this- 
country may be based not only upon the experience and knowledge 
of Englishmen, but also benefit by the proceedings of other legislatures. 

- There may be some risk of slavish imitation, but that can hardly result 
if there is the thoughtful and careful study advocated by this ociety. 
Increasingly the importance of the subject is receiving general recogni- 
tion. The International Congresses which have been held during the | 
“past summer upon various subjects give evidence of the general move- 
ment, so that the Society of Comparative Legislation may be considered 
to have chosen an opportune time for seeking wider publicity for its 
work. In the Journal of the Society, edited by Sir John Macdonell and 
Mr. Edward Manson, has been published, as its principal feature, an 
annual survey of the legislation passed by the numerous legislative 
bodies of the British Empire. The reviews for the ten years 1898-1907 
have been consolidated, and the lacunæ supplied under the editorship 
of Mr. C. E. A. Bedwell, Librarian of the Middle Temple. The work 
will form four large volumes, to which Lord Rosebery, as President of 
the Society, has contributed a preface, and Sir John Macdonell an 
introduction, directing attention to some of the more interesting features 
of the survey. The work will be published shortly -by Messrs. 


Butterworth and Co. 1 
* * * 


Attention may be directed on this side of the Atlantic to an excellent 
reading list on Scotland, issued by the New York State Library. Its 
aim is “to include popular modern works in English on history, 
“ description, religion, literature and art, ?’ It may be doubted whether 
it is any more correct to describe the Episcopal Church as the Anglican 
Church than it would be to give that title to the similar body in the 
United States, but ecclesiastical matters are generally a difficulty to 
‘students in other countries. While on the subject, a reminder may not 
be out of place of the excellent little manual concerning the Chwrch in 
Scotland, in Rivington’s Oxford Church Text Books, since it is not 
included in the New York Library’s list.. 


* * * 


Slowly women are taking up library work in this country, though 
not to the same extent as in the United States, where the proportion of 
women to men is about two to one. It is noticeable, however, that 
in the higher posts the proportion of men is greater. In many respects 
the professions of teacher and librarian are similar, for the latter tends, 
in an increasing degree, to require training and specialised knowledge. 
A baccalaureate degree is considered essential as a prerequisite, and 
for the best library training in the United States two years of graduate 
work are now required, while to securé a doctor’s degree at least three 
years are necessary. In the highest post salaries of #1,000 per annum 
oc more are obtainable, yet men have been content to take professor- 
ships with smaller emoluments because the profession has been regarded 
as one ‘ discredited by the trail of the feminine,” to use an expression 

‚of an American writer. The different attitude of mind of the English- 
man can be suggested by an attempt to realise the dignified seats of 
the staff in the Reading Room of the British Museum in the occupation 
of women. ` 


- 
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i IN AN ANCIENT HOUSE, 


T is said to have been a mere chance that the spoilers of the 
Reformation did not sweep away the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge when the other Houses up and down the land were closed 
. for ever. “It may well have been Henry’s personal intervention that 
saved these particular colleges, for on at least one occasion he spoke 
with great bitterness against the proposal to destroy them. Whatever ; 
his faults were, hatred of learning was not one of them. But be that 
as it may, these ancient Houses survived the storm and stress of a 
sordid though wonderful period, and to this day they preserve a 
picture of the collegiate life which at one time could have been 
observed in every district of England. People talk vaguely about 
our ancient universities, and possess a kind of national pride in their 
existence; but probably few realise that the colleges (groups of 
customary corporations loosely knitted into connection with a greater 
corporation) alone in Europe represent the life that men of learning 
lived during the three centuries that preceded the Reformation. The 
colleges are not the university, though they add a substantial part 
to its life. They are Houses where men live together under conditions 
that obtain nowhere else in the whole world. Whatever changes 
Royal Commissions and Acts of Parliament have brought about ‘they 
have never affected the inner life of these Houses—a life reflective, 
meditative, unmoved by the change, decay and reconstruction of other 
institutions. It would not be true to speak of that life as conservative 
in the ordinary sense of the word, At any rate, it is not the con- 
servatism that learns’ nothing and forgets nothing. It is always 
adding to its store new memories, priceless accretions of thrice-refinéd 
truths that successive generations of thinkers and scholars add to 
the traditions of six or seven centuries, ` 
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In this Ancient House men have been gravely thinking on the 
problems of life and death for all those centuries. Each generation, 
each century, each epoch, has been thinking in its own way of the 
same things, of the realities that matter. Beneath the hubbub and 
joy of young life that has rolled in, year after year for more than 


„six centuries, from vill and village and town all, England over, 


bringing with it new aspirations, new vigour; beneath the successive 
waves of boyhood there has remained this world of contthuous 
meditation and thought. With this world some few of the many 


have found kinship, and have %joined the quiet company who take 


account of truth rather than of time. The rest have passed on, carrying 
with them a message for all men from the Ancient House. Who can 
describe quite what this perfect continuity of meditative life means to 
the world? It is a corporate life, an absolute personality that goes on, 
without the afflictions of age, gathering from time all that time in 
its grey fashion has to give in the way of learning, culture and patient 
judgment. The members that make up the House at any moment 
may be worthy or unworthy. They may add to the learning, the 


_ wisdom, the splendour of their generation, and if so they add some- - 


thing to the life of the House, enrich its personality, extend its fame. 
But they are not the House. The quiet life goes on, independent 
of this or that unworthy son, and, in ways incapable of analysis or 
explanation, communicates its culture, its traditions, its worthiness, 
its very life, to a world that is scarcely conscious of it 

To its material structure, to the habitation made with hands- of 
many centuries, in which it dwells, there clings the material counter- 
part of the life we have tried to write of. The rooms, the hall, the 
courts, the gardens, are haunted with voices, with faces. There is 
whispering everywhere, for these trees have seen long since silent 
generations of scholars, have noted their enthusiasm, have marked 
their passage, have watched the ever richer, fuller life of theeAncient 
House. These courts, these gardens, with their immemorial trees and 
lawns of secular velvet, this chapel and hall, these oak-bound rooms, ` 
are all reverberate with memories, and here, where the scholars prayed 


‘and paced and talked and thought and wrote, yield up out of their 


moonlit stillness prayers and slow paces, quiet voices and thoughts 
too deep for tears. The creak of a stairway, the flutter of a leaf, 
the wind at a window, the fall of moonlight on the cloistered stones, 
bring up into the present out of the manacled past the men whose 
lives are hidden in the life of the Ancient House. Their own fame, 
is it not written in their books (some still alive, but mostly dead) 
that fill the library yonder? But it is not their fame which matters. 
That belongs to the world and to worldliness. It is what they added 
to the House that abides—the House not made with hands, but built 
up out of the souls of men into a living creature which is incapable 
of decay and draws its life abundantly from fugitive generations. 
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The ghosts that revisit these glimpses of the moon are momentary 
manifestations of the Spirit of the House, which, possessing all know- 
ledge of our nation’s past, broods in deep care over its unknown 
future. It has å duty to fulfil, a precious burden to bear. It does 
not merely“desire to teach men knowledge. It is conscious of having 
other gifts to give: It would communicate wisdom and instil , 
patience; it would irradiate the brows of wisdom with the halo of 
faith. The world may condemn as children the brethren of the 
common life, but that common hfe, that collegiate personality, which 
yearly impresses its indelible mark on the lives of many men, has 
done mere to preserve the continuity, the purity, the patience, the 
loyalty, of national hfe than any other intangible force. It ceaselessly 
enriches itself with the life-blood of youth, and it gives again more 
abundantly. It is no wonder that men in every clime and under 
alien stars send oversea to the Ancient House thoughts that scarcely 
stop on this side of idolatry. -They communicate in the spirit with 
the Spirit of the Ancient House, and walk once more with all the 
rapture of youth in scenes of witchery, and look forth from magic 
casements upon a changeless world. No mere fancies are these: the 
hving House, like some mysterious forge of nature, pours out its life, 
transmits its personality, sends forth’ its power, bidding its sons 
make tabernacles in the deserts of the world. 

What the past has done the future may do in other places. This 
` Ancient House had its beginning. Are there any other such 
‘beginnings to-day? These Houses are a warming against haste, 
against materialism, against the modern fear of sowing wheat because 
of the winter. New universities are springing into existence with 
strange rapidity. Do they give their sons leisure to think? Do 
their sons give some of their souls’ best powers for the making of 
a new corporate life to be evolved out of the being of successive 
generations? The fear is that this is not so. Materialism is the cause, 
not poverty. The men who made this Ancient House were poor 
scholars who loved learning. Men are richer to-day than when these 
came, wallet on back, along the weary roads in search of the corporate 
life. To lecture to men each day and all day is not enough. They 
must live the life of learning, breathe the breath of learning, catch 
its far-off melodies, watch its sunsets and sunrisings, and dwell upon 
all that is real in life, without a thought for the morrow. The morrow 
will take care of itself. It should not be the student’s business to 
think of the morrow. The need will come to him, as it comes to 
all men; but for a brief period of golden youth it should be possible 
for him to walk with the divine Beatrice, to woo Heavenly Wisdom, 
to sit with Contemplation hand in hand, to look around him and 
above him and within him, and so earn the power to live. In so 
doing the student will do more. He willhelp to build up an Ancient 
‘House. His personality will become a stone in a structure that may 
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outlive the envy of time and be to England a force comparable with ` 
~ the Houses which the eighth Harry spared. 

To advise the new universities to follow the example of, the 
collegiate, houses at Oxford and Cambridge is no counsel of perfec- 
tion. These colleges have passed through all the diffitulties that 
necessarily accompany growth. There is extant a sermon more than 
six centuries old, written at the end of the first year of life of a 
certain House. The text is the familiar one of the little foxes among 
the vines, and the preacher bids his listeners remember that, if in_ 

. thé second year there is less quarrelling than there was in the first, 
the House may live on.' The college had to find itself, and no doubt 
it found itself, after much petty as well as great tnbulation. But 
the moral is an obvious one. No difficulties, small or great, should 
stand in the way of the extension of a form of corporate bfe that 
has meant, and will yet mean, everything to the English-speaking 

.tace. Man cannot live by bread alone, and the danger of to-day is 
that education is measured as we measure a measure of meal, by its 
food-producing capacity. The Ancient Houses of the old universities 
are a ceaseless protest against this attitude. The wisest minds have 
refused to measure their lives by a utilitarian standard. These Houses 
represent the nation’s great and abiding reserves of pure thought, 
untiring culture and patient faith in the destiny of humanity. 


MUSEUS. 


REVIEWS. 
DANTE IN.“ENGLISH LITERATURE* 


Every generation has its special Dante scholars, and our age is 
only peculiar in this respect that the study of Dante is directed by 
the spirit of the age and the evolutionary principles of the Higher 
Criticism. The text, the language, the philosophy, the theology, 
the science, the allusions of and contained in the works of Alighieri 
have been analysed with that preciosity of criticism which distin- 
guishes the students of our time. The particularity of modern 
criticism involves some loss to the age, for the analytic tendency 
too often withdraws the mind from the Universitas of the work 
analysed. The scientific botanist or geologist can hardly approach 
natural scenery from the point of view of a Turner. Vivisect the 


* (1) Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary (c. 1380-1844), by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt, Oxon., with Introduction, Notes, Biographical Notices, 
Chronological List, and General Index, In two volumes. (Messrs. Methuen & 
Co., price 218, net.) ` 

(2) Dantes Convivio, by William Walrond Jackson, Rector of Exeter College, 
Oxford. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Bible, or Dante, or Shakespeare as we will the divine secret of the 
literary art still escapes us But this generation of critics is, at any 
rate, storing up invaluable material for future generations of readers ; 

and after all it ıs the reader, and only the reader, who ought to be’ 
consideret in this matter. Mr. Paget Toynbee took the last and a 
most valuable step in this critical campaign when he laid upon 
himself the tremendous, though delightful, task of tracing “the 
“history and influence of Dante in English literature, from Chaucer 
“in the fourteenth century to Cary in the nineteenth.” Mr. Toynbee 
is, of course, one of the most prominent, and certainly the most 
prolific, of the httle band pf higher Dante‘ critics, a band including 
Dr. Moore, Dr. Jackson and Mr. Philip Wicksteed, who have done 
so much for Dante study in England. He is admirably equipped for 
the work in question and in undertaking it he is doing for Dante 
What has been done by swarms of scholars for the New Testament 
with respect to the period of the first four or five centuries. Mr. 

Toynbee’s book es 


““ Covers a period of some 460 years. The number of authors 
represented is between five and six hundred, -viz., some fifty for 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, nearly sixty for 
the seventeenth, about 150 for the eighteenth, and the remainder 
for the first forty-four years of the nineteenth. The number of 


= separate works quoted, including letters, diaries, reviews, maga- - 


zine articles, besides books proper, amounts to considerably over 
a thousand. Special pains have been taken to represent as full 
as possible the somewhat formidable array of anonymous periodi- 
cal literature, which is of the highest value for the purposes of 

- this work, as reflecting the influence of Dante on the popular 
writers and critics of the day. English translations of standard 
foreign works have been included, as well as works written for 
English readers by foreign authors domiciled in England, many 
of which played a conspicuous part in spreading a knowledge of 
Dante on this side of the Channel. In a few cases works not 
written in English have been admitted; such, for instance, as 
Baretti’s Discours sur Shakespeare et sur M. de Voltaire, 
Martinelli’s Lettere Familiari e Critiche, and similar controversial 

.. pieces, composed and published in England, which, together with 

` the passages from _Voltaire’s works which they were designed to 
confute, could not have been omitted without neglecting an 
important element in the history of Dante in this country. Works 
written in Latin (as the language of the learned and of the schools) 
by English authors (e.g., Phillips, Blount, Landor, Keble, etc.) 
have also been included.” - 


This extract from the Preface will give some idea of the enormous 
area covered by Mr. Toynbee, while the thoroughness of his work 
and his réferences leave nothing to be desired. Tt is interesting 
to turn to the Chronological List of Authors who have felt the 
magical impress of Dante’s mind. In the fourteenth century we 
have only Chaucer and Gower, and it is very doubtful if Gower 
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went direct to Dante, for there is only one reference traced and 
Gower gives Seneca as his ‘authority. The fifteenth century only 
shows us Lydgate; but in the same period Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, presented copies of Boccaccio and Dante (with Com- 
mentaries on Dante) to Oriel College. There is contemporary 
„evidence that Lydgate was familiar with Tke Comedy, but’ his 
writings show few definite traces of this. The sixteenth century 
gives us about forty-eight writers, more or less, familiar with Dante, 
including Barclay, Dunbar, Lyndsay, Wyatt, Leland, Surrey (who 
seems to have borrowed the Terza rima from ‘Dante, though 
Mr. Toynbee doubts this), Bale, Sackville, Foxe, Gabriel Harvey, 
Sir Philip Sydney, Greene, Spenser, Harington, Florio, Meres, 
Denne, Fairfax. The seventeenth century has fifty-one Dante 
students, including Jonson, Drummond of Hawthornden, Burton, 
Ford, Milton, Wotton, Heywood, Wither, Evelyn, Davenant, Fullef, 
Browne, Howell, Anthony 4 Wood, Dryden. The eighteenth century 
includes Jeremy Collier, Bishop Tanner, Thomas Hearne, Pope, 
Voltaire, Gray, Akenside, Lord Chesterfield (who writes to his son 
“though I formerly knew Italian extremely well, I could never 
“understand him; for which reason I bad done with him, fully 
“convinced that he was not worth the pains necessary to understand 
“him” It is, indeed, hardly possible to imagine Chesterfield 
appreciating Dante. The “Beatrice” standpoint was not his), 
Thomas Warton, Goldsmith (who considered that Dante “owes 
“most of his reputation to the obscurity of the times in which he 
“lived ”), Walpole, Johnson, Reynolds, Wilham Beckford, Fuseli, 
Gibbon, Scott (who conversed, as we know, with Anna Seward on 
the subject), Hannah More, Blake. The eighteenth century list is 
slighter than one might have thought and includes many writers who 
really belong to the nineteenth century. The list of that century, 
of course, includes every thinker and writer who cared anything 
for literature. Gladstone’s knowledge of Dante was profound, and 
he realised to the full the sublime magnificence of the Paradiso. 
To him, as to all true Dante lovers, the. Paradiso is “my test.” 
Gladstone’s own use of the Terga rima is masterly, and his powers 
of translation are more striking in Italian than in Latm. His 
translation of the famous speech “of Picarda is very fine and he 
realised the full value of the line. 


In la sua volontade è nostra pace. 


He writes to his wife on January 21st, 1844: “The words are few and 
_ “simple, and yet they appear to me to have an inexpresgible majesty 

“of ‘truth about them, to be almost as if they were spoken from 
“the very mouth of God. It so happened that (unless my memory 
“much deceives me) I first réad that speech on a moyning early in 
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“the year 1836, which was one of trial. I was profoundly impressed 
“and powerfully entertained, almost absorbed, by those words. They 
“cannot be too deeply graven upon the heart.” ‘ 

We have only bare space left in which to notice the issue of Dr. 
Jackson’s most admirable translation of the Convivio, produced in 
excellent fashion by the Clarendon Press. He has made some slight 
modifications in the Oxford text, in most of which Dr. Moore concurs. 
Dr. Jackson gracefully, and very properly, acknowledges his indébted- 
ness to Mr. Wicksteed’s fine translation which was issued while the 
present version was in preparation. The learned introductory-essay to 
this volume will be of very great value to all students of Dante. The 
Convivio fills the central space in his history, and is the link 
between the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia. In the 
Convivio Beatrice is momentarily forgotten in the thinker’s attach- 
tment to the things of the mind, “but the temporary eclipse of the 
“Beatrice of the Vita Nuova in the Convivio is the necessary prelude 
“to the final ascendancy of the Beatrice of the Commedia.” These 
phrases seem to belong to every great poet’s life. Among modern 
poets it is particulakly noticeable in Browning. The C onuivio 
applies all learnmg to life, and does this through the medium of a 
native tongue. Dr. Jackson gives us a most valuable restatement 
“of the philosophic principles underlying the synthesis of reason and 
“faith which had been effected by the great thinkers and leaders 
“of the thirteenth century.” Dante’s immense knowledge is not 
always appreciated and if we are to understand the philosophy of 
The Comedy we must go to the Convivio to realise how Dante 
brought that knowledge into closely reasoned form.- This book, 
and Mr. Toynbee’s book, as we have said, should be in the hands 
of all Dante students. 


* * * 
e 


AMONG THE DANES* 


Here we have a really charming book of travel, admirably illus- 
trated and alive with interest. Miss Buthn knows the old literature 
of Denmark, and tells her folk-lore and historical and legendary 
stories with pleasing brightness, bringing them into actual touch with 
the places, that she so vividly describes. She is an autumn visitor to 
Denmark, and, despite her advice to visit the country in the early 
summer, when the marvellous hay harvests can be seen, one can but 
desire to visit the Danes in the autumn with her book in hand. She 
describes such parts of Denmark as may be seen in a tour through 
Jutland, Fyen, and Seeland—starting at Estberg and ending at Sorö. 


* Among the Danes, by F. M. Butlin. With Twelve Illustrations in Colours by 
ee Wilama, and Fifteen other Ulustrations. (Messrs. Methuen & Co., price 
78. net. i 
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Her opening account of Esbjerg, the “Danish Chicago,” which 
‘supplies us with bacon, butter and eggs, is followed by a description 
of Fanö, “the long, narrow island which shelters Esbjerg Harbour 
“from the North Sea” and its old-world town, Nordby. It is a 
wonderful “ watering-place,” as we should say. In the island “it is 
* “the wives who are the farmers,” women “shrewd, humorous and 
“kindly,” with one-weakness only. They wear dlack masks when 
working in the fields. Their husbands, of course, are fishermen} and 
when home they “tend the children and do the housework.” The 
decayed city of Ribe is well described. It is indeed a “city of many 
“memories.” In the description of Askov we have a valuable account 
of Danish education. The Danish continuation schools put us to` 

shame : 


“ Beyond comparison, the most interesting, as well as the most 
characteristic of the Danish schools, are the Danske Folkehdjskoler. 
They are so Danish that (except in a modified form in Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, and among the Scandinavians in America) 
no institutions of.a similar kind are to be found outside Denmark. 

In these Folkehojskoler, there are no examinations, no 
certificates, no prizes; technical training is no essential part of 
the curriculum; , attendance conveys no social distinction; the 
pupils, young men and women, belonging chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively, to the peasant class, pay fees, amounting on an average to 
less than two pounds a month, for board, lodging, and instruc- 
tion—State assistance being granted to those who cannot afford 
that-sum. In this little country of between two and three million 
inhabitants, some seven thousand young people of both sexes are, 
year by year, leaving their work in the fields, the workshops, or the 
kitchen, as the case may be, to attend these schools—the young 
women, as a rule, in the summer, the young men in the winter 
months—to hear lectures on the history, literature, and language 
of their own country, on the ancient chronicles and sagas, on 
mythology, the history of the world, political economy, psychology, 
physics, and many another subject. The course—as a rule, a two 
years’ one—over, they return to their homes to take up their 
former occupations again.” 


Bishop Gruntvig, the Danish Ruskin, started these schools. The 
first was opened at Rédding, in North Slesvig, in 1843. To-day there 
are about seventy of them in Denmark. Their effect on social life 
is vast, and all for good. 

But these schools are not more remarkable than other aspects of 
Danish activity. In 1882 a co-operative dairy was started at Varde 
“ Other co-operative societies followed, the most important being the 
“co-operative slaughter-houses, egg-collecting societies, and export 
“societies.. The dairies are managed entirely by the agriculturists 
“themselves—the cottager, with one cow, having an equal vote with 
“the large farmer who has many.” Milk and eggs are fetched, tested 
and distributed. “The cart calls for the eggs, however small the 
“supply; they are stamped with the name of the owner and district, 
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“inspected over electric light—the owner being fined if the eggs are 
“not fresh—weighed, and the amount credited to the owner’s account, 
“after bis share of the working expenses of the society have been . 
“deducted.” The effect of co-operation on agricultural life has been 
marvellous It has “brought his market” to the peasant’s door. 
Personal supervision is, of course, the secret of success, but 
co-operation has made this universal. No less than eighteen thousand 
Dartes belong tothe Esbjerg society. There is absolutely no reason 
why the same system of co-operation should not take place here. 

We have no space in which further to deal with this delightful and 
most valuable book. The account of the Norman church at Jelling, the 
famous barrows, and the great Runic stone raised there by Harald 
should be noted with care. On the stone is one of the oldest extant 
representations of Christ m the North. In the church are little-known 
' frescoes of Byzantine origin, brought, we should think, by the 
‘Normans from Sicily. The book, of course, ends with a full account 

of Copenhagen. 


* * * 


GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURÉ* 
i 


, The four volumes before us possess not only a high but a per- 
‘manent value, and must necessarily take their place on the library 
shelves of every educated person. Dr. Sandys, within his very wide 
limits, and Mr. Duff, within a narrower range, give us not only the 
very latest results of the higher criticism in its relation to the Greek 
and Latin literatures, but a picture of the evolution of those litera- 
tures, which, though no doubt it will in small particular points require 
modification as time goes by and research deepens, will remain as 
a formal record not likely to be displaced by succeeding scholars. 
Dr. Sandys has, indeed, produced a work of extraordinary value. 
The range is enormous, and yet it is impossible to lay a finger on 
errors either of judgment or detail The highest classical scholars, 
indeed, have welcomed the work as a masterly production. Elaborate 
references to authorities are essential to a work of this type, and here 
they are ın such multitude that they almost overwhelm the mind. 
Yet they in no way interfere with the ease and orderliness of the 
text, which is written with a sense of style that is not often bestowed 
upon those whose lives are devoted to the study of style. Of course, 
no critic can verify even a small percentage of the references given, ` 


* (1) A History of Classical Scholarship, by John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. Vol. I. 
(2nd edition). ‘From the Sixth Century B.C, to the End ofthe Middle Ages.” (Price 
1os 6d. net). Vol. JI. “From the Revival of Learning to the End of the Sixteenth. 
Century in Italy, France, England, and the Netherlands.” Vol, III. “The 
Eighteenth Century in Germany and the Nineteenth Century in Europe and the 
United States of America.” (Cambridge: at the University Press.) 

(2) A Literary listory of Rome from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age, 
by J. Wight Duff, M.A. . Fisher Unwin, price 12s. 6d. net.) 
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but wherever they are verified they will, we believe, be found correct. 
No doubt, as time passes and new editions come, additional notes 
and passages will be added. We should have been glad to have had 
the full text (a very curious piece of Latin) of Gratian’s Educafional. 
Edict of 376, which applied to Britain, and was carried, into effect 
by Ausonius. A reference might also have been given in this place 
to the educational policy inaugurated in Britain by Agricola (Tac. 
Agric. xxi.), which is noted by Mr. Duff. Dr. Sandys, however, in 
his second edition of the first volume of his work, found plenty of 
work to do, He removed (an obvious improvement) practically all 
the references from the text to the notes. He expanded the refer- 
ences to the Byzantine Age (a period peculiarly the subject of modern 
study, and, from want of available material, merely sketched by 
Gibbon), and has introduced matter from all the most recent mono- 
graphs. One value of the second edition is that it will show all 
future editors the method that must be followed in keeping the work 
up to date. l 

The range is, as we have said, enormous. We'have “The Athenian 
“Age,” circa 600-300 B.C. in which Dr. Sandys fully discusses the 
different types of Greek poetry and Greek theories of poetry. He 
next passes to the Alexandrian Age, the last three centuries before 
ourera. The next book deals with the Roman Age of Latin scholar- 
ship, circa 168B.C.-530A.D. It is here that Mr. Duff so invaluably 
supplements Dr. Sandys’ work. Mr. Duff dwells at. length on the 
literary forces that preceded and involved the work of the Greek 
L. Livius Andronicus (c. 284-¢. 204 B.C.), Neevius (c.264-194 B.C.), and 
Ennius (239-169 B.C.). He tells us, after a full analysis of the earlier 
forces, that— ’ 


“ The influence of this earlier literature upon the later must 
justify the attention drawn to it. The main survivals may be 
briefly noted. The Saturnian metre still had a career; we shaft 
be struck with the acceptance of the old metre by Livius and 
Nevius, who were both acquainted with Greek ‘models. The 
composition of a long Italian epic, like Nevius’s Punic War, in 
Saturnians was a straight testimony to the author’s belief in 
the power of appeal inherent in the national verse. The per- 
sistence of alliteration, an entirely un-Greek artifice, but one which 
the Saturnian metre shares with the ancient ballads chanted by the 
Teutonic scép, is another proof of vitality. Not merely earlier 
poets like Nevius thus ‘ hunt the letter,’ but the device is taken 
over into the hexameter by Ennius, and, in imitation of him, 
employed by Virgil with Swinburnian deftness. There are 
Fescennine echoes in popular trochaics, as we have seen, and in 
wedding songs from Catulus down to Claudian. | The native 
drama, indeed, might have had a great life before it, but it was 
strangled in infancy by the dread of outspoken criticism felt 
among the nobles: there was no chance for an Aristophanes in 
Rome. Yet the Fescennine masque was not barren. It was the 
lineal ancestor of Latin Cémedy, of pastoral Amobean verses like 
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those in Virgil’s Eclogues, and of some elements in satire. The 
old Satura itself, which the discerning criticism of Quintilian 
marked out as genuinely Roman, handed on to later literature 
rtain of its dramatic features and. its olla podrida of material. 
inally, as far as drama is concerned, the Atellane farce 
bequeathed, especially to the literary satire of subsequent times, 
that habit of motking provincial oddities which crops out in 
Horace, when he chuckles: over the airs given himself by a petty 
magistrate at Fandi, and in Juvenal when he pictures the ragged 
tedile who has to smash up short weights and measures in deadly 
dull Ulabrue. As for the prose of the period, its influence was 
deepest in the province of law, owing to the prominent part played 
by the Twelve Tables in the educational system.” 
Mr. Duff might have added that the Fescennine element played 
a real part in the origin of the English drama, as may be seen from 
the statement made by Fitzstephen in the twelfth century in the 
sourse of his account of scholarship in London. The long passage 
just quoted is characteristic of the carefulness and learnıhg of Mr. 
DufPs work. He had already made clear the influence that the 
earlier dialects of Italy had on the popular Latin and the Roman 
tongues of later days. All this is very valuable, but scarcely 
more so than his analysis of the literatures of the Republic and of 
the Golden Age. His account of Cicero and his work is admirable, 
and the special section devoted to Virgil and the Augustine period 
will be appreciated. Dr. Sandys passes on to the Roman Age of 
Greek scholarship down to 530 A.D., to the Byzantine Age (c. 530-1350 
A.D.), and the Middle Ages in the West (c. §30-¢. 1350. A.D.), and: heré 
‘we get a most useful account of medieval philosophy and of the 
medizval universities. f l 
The second and third volumes cannot be noticed here except by 
mere reference. The revival of learning in Italy (c. 1321-1527 AD.} 
is digcussed in elaborate detail, while the account of the recovery of 
the Latin classics and the revival of Greek fills the mind with 
admiration and dehght. It is told with a vigour, an accuracy, and 
a detail that is beyond praise. This history of scholarship in later 
centuries is a special and a fascinating subject, beginning with the 
days of Erasmus and ending with full descriptions of the work of 
scholars who have been with us in the most recent years. The whole 
work is a monument of learning and research, and it has not one 
dull page. ` 


+ * * 


PROFESSOR FOSTER WATSON’S NEW WORK.* 


Professor Foster Watson is one of the few skilled workers at the 
history of education in England, and his new book is a fitting supple- 
ment to his volume issued by the Cambridge Press, entitled “The 
“English Grammar Schools to 1660.” His works are substantially 


* The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Suljects in England, by G. 
Foster Watson, M.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Séns, Ltd., price 78. 6d. net.) 
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_ increasing our knowledge of the inner life of English schools from 


the Reformation ‘to the Revolution. That is his chief period, the 
range of his special inquiry, and with infinite pains he is gathering 
‘into form and giving to the world the knowledge that he has acquired. 
He is playing a definite part in bringing together material that will 
presently fall into place in some great history of English education. 
Such a consummation is still far away, but without books like the 
present it would be indefinitely postponed. : 
Professor Watson’s present aim is to discuss the genesis of 


,“ modern ” subjects in school work, subjects such as English, history, 


geography, drawing, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, physics and 
natural history, natural science, modern languages. “The sole aim 
“of the book is to present the essential facts and’ circumstances 
“relating to the introduction of these subjects into English education.” 
This, we are told, has not been attempted before. It has a peculiar 
use as showing how communities strive to adapt themselves to their 
environment even in educational matters, and should help us to face 
our peculiar problems with a stimulated judgment. As I have said, 
it has a further and more important use. It makes possible a living. 
history of English education. Until that history is written we can 


‘never be sure that we are on the right lines of advance. 


I notice that Professor Watson considers that it was “from the 
“ Quadrivium as basis that the differentiation and variety of modern 
“ subjects sprang,” and that this was due to the upper classes, who 
found in the arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music which con- 
stituted the ancient Quadrivium more of personal interest than could 
be derived from the Trivium (grammar, rhetoric and logic) of the 
grammar schools. This does not seem an entirely sound position. 
I should not like to say that modern developments are really due 
either to the private tutor in noble families, or call the Quadrivium 
the root of the modern variety of subjects. It is possible to trace 
many subjects back to sources almost disconnected from the Trivium 
and Quadrivium. Technical training, for instance—arts and crafts, 
as we should say—were taught in the parochial schools as far back 
as Saxon times, and to this teaching we owe many of our ancient 
farmhouses and simpler and oldest country churches. Consider, 
again, the study’ of French, so admirably discussed by Professor 
‘Watson. Anglo-Norman was a spoken tongue (despite the opinion of 
Dr. Oelsner) among all classes till the Black Death. It was not 
until 1362 that it was “much unknown in the said realm.” In the 
same century (though perhaps earlier) we have an Oxford University 
statute providing that boys shall be taught to construe in French as 
well as English, in order that the former tongue might not be for- 
gotten. French was undoubtedly taught in the schools, but we can 
in no way connect it as a subject with the old curriculum. As a 
popular tongue it died about? 1350, but it was always studied, and 
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was being taught again in the larger schools within a little over a 
century. Professor Watson tells us of Caxton’s Dialogues in French y 
and English of 1483, and Giles Dewe French phrase-book for 
“the lady Mary” of 1532 (?), but he does not seem to be aware of 
Richard Pirtson’s quarto: “ A good boke to lerne to speke French— - 
“vecy ung bon livre a apprendre Franchoys,” or Wynkyn de Worde’s 
“Iytell treatyse for to lern Englysshe and Fransshe.” Here, then, is 
a subject definitely connected with the Middle Ages, but totally 
unrelated to the old curricula. Of course, the same criticism apples 
to the study of English (in connection with which the name of Bishop 
Pecock and ‘Geoffrey's English-Latin word-book should be men- 
tioned), of history, geography and drawing, save that in a certain 
measure we can connect history and geography with the Trivium as 
subjects incidentally dealt with in the teaching’ of grammar and 
rhetoric. : 

We are thus only thrown back on the Quadrivium in considering 
the teaching of mathematics and science, and here, again, I am by 
no means satisfied that the advance in the teaching of these subjects. 
was chiefly due to the efforts of private teachers. Some elementary 
teaching in arithmetic was from the earliest time (circa 789 A.D.) given 
in the parochial (as distinguished from the grammar) schools. The | 
teaching of crafts necessitated this, and we must distinguish this. 
“trade” arithmetic from the formal arithmetic of the Quadrivium. 
It was the “trade” arithmetic that became a true school subject ; 
the arithmetic of the Quadrivium was, as Professor Watson shows, 
destined for a university career. With respect to mathematics and 
science, I doubt if Professor Watson lays sufficient stress on the 
influence of Roger Bacon and the very considerable school of science 
that he represented. His volume on Mathematics was current in 
1379, while his Caelo et Mundo was given to Merton by Duke 
Humpbrey, with a Tabula de Motibus Planetorum. No doubt these 
were university subjects, and were not taught in the grammar schools ; 
but they were’ taught to youths from these schools, and the subjects 
were, demonstrably, developed at the universities. Very rapidly, 
indeed, they were developed in the seventeenth century, as Professor 
Watson shows. I fancy chemistry was taught earlier than is stated 
in this book. The year 1683 is given as the date when a professor 
of chemistry was appointed at Oxford, but in the tract “on the 
“prospect of riding the great horse ” (dated between 1691 and 1708) 
we are told that a school of chemistry was founded about 1660. 
However, these are minutie, and it is a little ungrateful to apply 
that type of criticism to a book which is a very treasure-house of 
material. But still I think that we must not attribute too much, in 
considering the development of modern subjects, to the Quadrivium 
or the private tutor. It must, moreover, be remembered that the idea 
of nature-study and botanical investigations begins quite early. We 
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have Anglo-Norman lists of plants; Neden has a section de 
agricola et agricolatine in his de Utensilibus. We have, indeed, 
to realise that the medieval attitude towards nature-study and seience 
was far more earnest than many now think. We have a tradition 
that it was grammiar, grammar all the way, and this mistake has 
darkened our outlook on medieval education. Professor Watson’s 
important work will do much to dissipate this notion. 


i J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* * * 


LAURENCE STERNE.* 


An adequate biography of Sterne is a book to be grateful for. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, it is true, has given us a useful account in the. 
“ Dictionary of National Biography,” but ıt is not everyone who carries 
that cheerful work in his pocket. There are other. biographies, but 
Mr. Cross vouches in very detailed fashion for their unreliableness. 
Here we have a sifting and a shaking of material that is characteristic 
of the age, and the result is something not so characteristic—a good 
book. Mr. Cross is careful to pomt out that this is not a treatise 
on Humour, Shandyan or other. It is the life-story of Laurence 
Sterne, born on November 24th, 1713, died on March 18th, 1768, 
the life-story made real by a very vivid and extraordinarily useful 
presentation of the times in which Sterne lived. A real good account 
of the mid-eighteenth century is needed, and here we have it. The 
scenes of clerical life here depicted from contemporary records are 
admirably done, and make the book vivid m the extreme. Moreover, 
Mr. Cross, by his clever method of bringing Sterne’s life and opinions 
mto relation with The Life and Opinions of Tristram ShandypGent., 
and The Sentimental Journey bas given a new interest, if it were 
possible, to those fascinating works, and make the reader realise how 
near reality was Sterne’s pen. The story of his life from first to last 
was a sad one, despite his triumphs, his wit, his high spirits, and his 
wonderful courage. His humour came from his mother: there can 
be little doubt of that. The Sterne family, as traced here, had many 


- remarkable qualities which Laurence shared, but humour was not one 


of them. His grandfather had been Archbishop of York. This 
Sterne had attended Laud on the scaffold, and reaped his archipis- 
copal reward in 1664. The Archbishop’s third son, Simon, married 
into a vivacious stock, and his second son, Roger, was the father of 
Laurence. Roger’s choice of a profession, the Army, gave us those 
scenes in Flanders that are a part of literature. Roger, in 1711, 


1 * The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, by Wilbur L. Cross, Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Umyersity. (The Macmillan 
Company, price 108. 6d. net.) 
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married in Flanders a lady of no particular birth, one Agnes ‘Hebert, 
“widow of a captain of a good family.” The story of their married 
life is incredibly sad. The Sternes found the lady vulgar and coarse ; 
for our part we find in her the qualities of a heroine. From post to 
post she was dragged, following the regiment in which her husband 
was a poor ensign, She arrived at Clonmel from Dunkirk a few 
days before the birth of Laurence, the second child. As soon as 
possible (the regiment being dispersed) they passed into Yorkshire. 
‘Ten months later they were ın Dublin, and a month later went òn to 
Exeter via Liverpool and Plymouth (where Joram Sterne was born). 
Then Dublin again. Then the Isle of Wight (Joram died of small- 
pox on the way). While the ensign was at the Spanish wars Anne 
Sterne was born in the island, and died three years later at Dublin. 
From Dublin to Wicklow; then back, to witness the death of another 
child born three years before. Then Susan was born, and died; 
and last came Catherine. Mary, the eldest child, died in the saddest 
circumstances, while the youngest was estranged by relatives from . 
poor Laurence. The father died in Jamaica (in 1731) from the effect 
of a wound in a duel. Poor Mrs. Sterne! Poor Laurence! 

But the fates were not all unkindness. He secured, through the 
kindness of relatives, a good grammar school and university education. 
He entered Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1733, and the fame of his 
family secured him every consideration. At Jesus he found his life’s 
friend, “ Eugenius,” John Hall-Stevenson. Ecclesiastical preferment 
followed, and, in the sentimental fashion set by his father, he married. 
Mr. Cross traces these early days with great elaboration, and rightly 
so, for in those beginnings we find the key to Steme’s life and work. 
` Probably those early days of farming, preaching, pastimes, friendship 
and books were, if all were known, the happiest in his life. More- 
over, they were days of success along what we may call the family 
lines—the success of pluralism and cathedral sermons. His uncle, 
Dr. Sterne, Precentor to the Cathedral and Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
was responsible for much of this success, but Sterne’s ready wit must 
also have appealed to Archbishop Blackburne; while Blackburne’s 
successor, Herring, had little difficulty in enlisting Laurence in an 
anti-papist campaign. A terrible breach with the all-powerful uncle 
made Sterne’s hankering after literature something more than a 
hobby, and in ‘January, 1760, he was waiting in anxiety to know the 
fate of The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. There was 
never a moment of doubt in any mind but Sterne’s about Tristram 
Shandy. It, so to speak, swept the town. Its secret of success was 
that it went straight to nature and to the tender deeps of human 
nature, and instantly stood out as true in an age that was at last 
tiring of the artificial, Yorick was Laurence himself; Eugenius we 
know already. The Shandys were composite portraits of the 
“barrack to barrack” days when poor Mrs. Roger Sterne was the 
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heroine and martyr of many a weary march. Dr. Slop was the old 
family enemy, John Burton. The book, especially in its fools, had 
a touch of Shakespearean realism. “Not that Sterne really imitated 
_“ Shakespeare anywhere ; but he thoroughly understood Shakesptare’s 
“fools, and created anew a rare company of them.” We are rather 
inclined to disagree here, for a reason to be mentioned in a 
moment. 

Mr. Cross is‘at his best in his description of ‘Sterne’s visit to 
London, a chance visit made by the kindness and at the expense 
of a friend. It does, in truth, read “like a romance rather than. 
“sober history.” Sterne found himself not only famous, but the very - 
craze of the season. An author, a true author, had come at last. It 
was not only fashion that sought him. The best men of the age 
approached him. Chesterfield, Reynolds, Johnson, spoke as much 
of him as did any of the fashionable throng. But the finest com* 
pliment came from old Lord Bathurst, who sought him out: 


Sterne never forgot that distinction. ‘‘ He came up to me,” 
said Sterne long after, ‘‘ one day, as I was at the Princess of Wales’ 
Court. ‘I want to know you, Mr. Sterne; but at is fit you should 
know, also, who it is that wishes this pleasure. You have heard,’ 
continued he, ‘ of an old Lord Bathurst, of whom your Popes and 
Swifts have sung and spoken so much; I have lived my life with 
geniuses of that cast; but have survived them; and, despairing 
ever to find their equals, it is some years since I have closed my 
accounts, and, shut up my books, with thoughts of never opening 
them again; but you have kindled a desire in me of opening them 
once more before I die; which I now do; so go home and dine 
with me.’”’ ` 


Edition after edition of this and of succeeding volumes of Tristram 
Shandy poured from the press, and the success of the book drew forth 
also attacks of a voluminous and sometimes not altogether undeserved 
type. Goldsmith alone, however, among true literary men attacked 
it, and, frankly, we have every sympathy with his attack. It is not 
possible here to deal with this stage of Sterne’s life, or, indeed, with 
the period that followed—the -period of foreign travel (with its 
Parisian ovation) in search of health, first for himself and then for 
his wife and daughter—which gave birth to The Sentimental Journal 
in France and Italy, not the least wonderful of all his writings. The 
end was near when the book was issued. The journey in Italy was 
never written. The lung trouble that fad been the foe of years 
conquered at last. 

Bishop Warburton compared Sterne to Rabelais, and Mr. Cross 
half compares him to one side of Shakespeare. The mistake is clear. 
Rabelais was the grossest of writers, and Shakespeare did not stick 
at trifles; but their grossness is outspoken and done with, so to 
speak. It is never unhealthy» Sterne, with all his charm, with his 
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infinite wit and his endless tenderness, 1s unhealthy and unclean. 
His writings reflect his hfe: they are, indeed, the unworthy children 
of his great inventive genius. It is dangerous to prophecy, but we 
doubt if future generations will tolerate books which, though the 
product of “true genius, reek with the poison of Maremma, Alas! 
poor Yorick. 


SIR HENRY BUCKLEY ON COMPANY. LAW* 


A law book, however famous, does not lend itself readily to review, 
but it would be ungracious not to draw attention to a very rare 
event in the legal world, the publication of a text-book by a Lord 
Justice of Appeal. A peculiar weight necessarily attaches to such a 
work, for the opinions of the author, in this instance an authority of 
long-standing upon the Law of Companies, must on every moot 
pomt carry almost binding authority with Courts of First Instance. 
Of course, the book before us is not a new book. It is the nmth 
edition of a work that Mr. H. B. Buckley, as he then was, issued 
as long ago as 1872, when the Companies Act had been at work for 
only ten years. But in one sense this book is a new work Sir 
Henry Buckley tells us the reason: 


`~ 


“ The original purpose was to supply a handbook to those who 
might have to work under, or to advise upon, the Acts relating to 
Joint Stock Companies. The modest dimensions of. the book 
were its principal merit. As years went on and successive editions 
were required, new decisions and new Acts were introduced by way 
of addition to, but without substantial alteration of, the original 
text. The bulk of the book so increased that the slightness and 
préportion of its original figure were at each successive edition 
more lost. The prospective of the whole landscape became ruined. 
To older cases remained attached an importance beyond their 
merit, while those of more recent date seemed slipped in parentheti- 
cally when their true position was in the forefront. It is the 
common experience with legal text-books. There is no remedy 
short of a complete revision of the work.” 


The remedy was chosen at the right moment. It was possible to 
check the book’s almost human tendency to obesity and at the same 
time to replace the old statutory enactments by the provisions of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act of last year. The author’s very 


careful arrangement of the text enables the practitioner to see exactly ' 


how existing decisions apply to the new Act. This is done by 


* The Law and Practice under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and' the 
Limited Partnership Act, 1907. Containing the Statutes and the Rules, Orders and 
Forms to Regulate Proceedings. By the Right Honourable Sir Henry Burton 
Buckley, Knt., P.C., M.A., one of the Lord Justices of His Majesty's Court of Appeal, 
Ninth Raition, by the Author, (Messrs. Stevens & Haynes, price 36s.) 
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making it perfectly easy to find any new section that replaces any 
old section of the repealed Acts. i 

The importance of this branch of law may be aheri from the 
‘fact that the total capital of the 40,000 Companies, or thereabouts, 
registered under the Companies Actss possess a capital of, perhaps, 
£2,000,000,000. Ít Is an inconceivable sum, and the necessity of 
protecting investors, Who for nearly half a century have been freely 
plundered by a particular type of company promoter, has ‘been 
obvious to everyone.“ Continuous legislation on the subject down 
to 1907 had little effect ; but in that year'a Companies Act was passed 
that is likely to be of some use, as it fepresents the opinions of a 


widely representative Departmental Committee that sat ın 1905. It 


is not possible here to refer to the provisions ‘of the Act of 1907, which 
deals in detail with almost every fraudulent. device hitherto used to 
deceive the public. It is intetesting, however, to note that the 
fraudulent “Guernsey ” Companies must now: cease to be formed. It 
was, until 1908, the practice for companies to be registered in 
Guernsey, thus acquiring the right to use the word “limited” while 
avoiding the English fecs and the stringent provisions of the English 
law. It is now provided that “if any person or pgrsons trade or 
“carry on business under any name or title of which ‘Limited’ is the 
“last word, that person or those persons shall, unless duly incorporated 

“with limited hability, be liable to a fine, not exceeding five pounds 


“for every day upon which that name or title has been used.” This ` 


is a small instance of the care now taken to defeat the fraudulent 
` promoter. The whole history of the Company Law is that of a 
struggle between dishonest people (aided by skilful lawyers) and the 
law of the land, which it has been found possible to evade with an 


ease scarcely creditable to our Legislature and our Parliamentary . 


draughtsmen. 

It is remarkable, indeed, to note hdw many open points are teft by 
the Act of 1908. It would have been worth while.to have brought into 
the Act the effect of various decisions and to,have settled points that 
the Courts have left open. But, on the other hand, in these days of 
legislative congeStion it was an achievement in itself to codify the 
existing law. But some sections are not now too full of lucid 
meaning Section 57, as to the registration of unlimited companies 
as limited companies, is an instance of this, and the same may be 
said of Section 58, which gives power to an ynlimited company to 
provide for reserve share capital on re-registration. >- Again, Section 
72, dealing with restrictions on the appointment of a director, is not 
clear. Possibly a person may be named a director in contravention 
of the section-in’ a prospectus issued before incorporation. In fact, 
the learned Lord Justice thinks that the section does not apply to 


such a prospectus. Again, must a director obtain his qualifying shares - 


direct from the company? This is not made clear by Section 73. Section 


‘ 
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84 fails to make it plain whether compensation can be recovered 
against the estate of asdeceased director. Cases conflict, and neither 
the Act nor its learned editor decide, or attempt to decide, the point. 
It would, of course, be possible to multiply instances. In the book 
each section of the new Act is fully annotated, its difficulties explained, 
and its meaning, so far as possible, made clear. The author i is, of 
course? extremely cautious in expressing opinions on open points 
since to do so might prejudice cases that come up for decision. His 
very full notes on certain, sections will be found of the greatest 
value, as in ‘them he often summarises and criticises, with great force, 
the leading cases on the subject... A good instance of this is 
Section 215, dealing with the power of the Court to assess damages 
against delinquent directors. Altogether the mew edition carries the 
impress of its author’s great acimen, and will give that ‘legal 

“assistance to commercial advance” which he rightly says “is among 
“the best work of the lawyer. D 


ka 


* + 


THE BRETONS AT HOME* 


We have had in English rather a’surplusage of colour-books about 
‘Brittany, which, with one or two exceptions, have been written from 
the*outside by the holiday-maker and the view-hunter. The present 
volume is almost the first to treat, with any intimate sympathy, of - 
that other Brittany which tourists hardly see at all—Bretagne 
Bretonnante. It is a holiday book too, but it remembers the every- 
day life and the realities of the people. Mrs. Gostling, the writer, is 
fortunate to have been inducted to the Breton order by a true son 
of the old Celtic stem like M. Anatole le Braz. He contributes in 
Frenck an adroit introduction to her pages, and avows that of all 
the pilgrims from this country he has met, she is by far the most - 
fervent. The compliment is the keener since he speaks of the nice 
and ‘subtle understanding that exists between Great and Little 
Britain; for, however you take it—v’est toujoursede la Bretagne. 
We uebi perhaps, to add to his tribute to this latest British 
pilgrim and lover of his country,.that her love for it runs on occasion 
into as much idolatry as can ride in a motor, and visit more than one 
saint’s shrine in a day. She has one excellent pilgrim’ s or traveller's 
gift, a faculty for telling a good story; and she is best when the 
story is nearest to actual life, or, at any rate, least tinged with fanciful 
colours or dilated by lyrical impulses. Her delight in a Breton inn— 
whether it be as full of old-fashioned comfort as the familiar chief 


£ The Bretons at Home, by Frances M. Gostling. With an Introduction by 
Anatole le Braz. Illustrations, 12 in Colour, by G. F. Lescure, and 32 others. 
(Methuen & Co. Pp. xvi. 304. 10s, 6d. net.) : 
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hostelry at Guingamp, or as rude as that at Bulat, which had its 
bunch of mistletoe at the door, but only one knife, kept in the 
landlady’s pocket, for the whole establishment—would alone prove her 
quality. ‘And she is not afraid of the grim thrust of the 4ctual 
poverty of the land; nor above breaking with the Breton illusion 
io draw out of a chauffeur his sad confession. This is, indeed, what one 
finds particularly in the book;—a, continual sense of the present playing 
_ upon the past, and: of old tradition playing upon new experience. 
She can turn from the story of St Efflam, which is curiously like that 
of the Welsh St. Illtyd, to the last and ugliest of the witches at 
Lanmeur; and she confesses the blessing of the beasts at the feast 
of St. Cornély was something of a “take-in.” Frank, enthusiastic, 
inquisitive, adventurous and chock full of the local lore, Mrs. Gostling 
has given us a capital travel-book ; and the illustrations, particularly 
those from her own and her husband’s photographs, are among tht 
- best we have seen of the country. f 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson, so well known under the pseudonym, 
“ Scotus Viator,” has in his elaborate and important volume, entitled 
“ Racial Problems in Hungary ” (Archibald Constable and Co., Ltd., 
price 16s. net), fully discussed the position of the non-Magyar races 
in Hungary, and has dealt at length and in particular with the Slovaks. 
He originally approached the history of Austria-Hungary with a 

, prejudice in favour of the Magyars. Kosstth’s name carries such 
weight in British ears that no doubt it may seem impossible to abandon 
belief in the Magyar dominatioh. But prolonged study of the question 
of nationalities in Hungary has compelled Mr: Seton-Watson to revise 
his opinion “on almost every problem of Austrian or Hungarian_ 
“ politics.” The Magyars are determined to crush the other races, and 
to refuse to administer the Law of Nationalities of 1868. Mr. eSeton- 
Watson is anxious to convince England ‘‘ that Hungarian freedom is a 
“ myth for all save the Magyars, and even for the Magyars if they 
“ espouse the cause of Socialism or Labour, and that her ruling classes 
“stand for everything that is anathema to all enlightened politicians 
“in this country, whether they call themselves Conservative, Liberal, 
“ Labour, or Nationalist.” He feels that English sympathy with the 
Magyars may help to ruin the Hapsburg Dynasty, and so render 
possible a European conflagration. Certainly, on Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
evidence, the Magyars are not worthy of sympathy. In this volume 
the early history of the Hungarian races is traced. It was at the end 
of the ninth century of our era that the Magyars swept down across 
the Carpathians and crushed the Slav and German forces. In less 
than a century this nomad race had finally settled in the basin of the 
Danube, which they fill to-day, still checking, as they checked a 
thousand years ago, the unity of the Slav peoples. The Magyar 
language, like our Welsh tongue, during the course of centuries 
tlecayed and, by the middle of the eighteenth century, “wasin very real - 

g gdanger ot dying out.” But,a revival came; it, was adopted as an 

bá A cial tongue, and from 1790 onward it gathered new strength. 'A 
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somewhat similar revival gave literary form to the Slovak tongue, but 
it was outdistanced by the Magyar language, which, in the early nine- 
teenth century, underwent a brilliant literary renaissance. The 
Slovaks in their struggle with the Magyars have been unfortunate, 
not only in literature, for Kossuth, the chief strength of the Magyars, 
was á pure Slovak, and the chief inspirer or bard of the Magyars, 
Alexander Petöfi, was also a Slovak. Mr. Seton-Watson goes on to 
discuss in full detail the Magyarisation of Hungary, the Revolution of 
1848, and the period of reaction that followed, and then the epoch of 
“ pagsivity and persecution (1867-1908).”” He discusses at length the 
present position of the struggle, which, in a democratic age such as 
this, must eventually end in favour of the Slav races. The volume 
concludes by three important articles on Slovak popular art, poetry, 
and melodies by distinguished Slovak artists. The volume is,. we 
need hardly say, well worthy of close study. 


* * * 


“ Scotus Viator’s’’ work on Austria-Hungary was the first in a prac- 
tically unworked field, so far as the British reader is concerned, but it 
has: bean soon followed by Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s volume, entitled 
“ Austria-Hungary ’’ (John Murray, 21s. net cash), which was also 
written in view of the dearth of information with respect to the 
economic and political problems of the Dual Monarchy. ‘‘ The data on, 
“which it is based have been gathered in many journeys, extending 
“over more than twenty years, and were originally collected, partly 
‘for use in my reports to the Royal Commission on Labour, partly as 
‘“ subsidiary to a book on Russian affairs, and partly as serviceable for 
‘\debates in the House of Commons.’’ The first book deals with 
“ Austrian Affairs,” and discusses the history of Austria in an opening | 
chapter, and in succeeding chapters’ deals with Austrian Agriculture, 
Commerce and Finance. The same order is followed in considering 
Hungary. A single chapter (XI.) deals in a similar way with Croatia- 
Slavonia, a Third Section treats of ‘‘Common Affairs,” in which are 
discussed at length ‘‘ The Conjoint State,” “Racial Questions,” 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina; and, lastly, the Balkans. In the very 
valuable appendices the Law of Nationalities of 1868 (Statute 44) is set 
forthe This determines the official use of the various languages. -The 
State language is Magyar, but every reasonable provision is made for 
the use of all other tongues. If this vital act is allowed to be a dead 
letter in so far as the other tongues are concerned, the charges of 
reaction against the Magyar party are made out. Mr. Drage, in his 
chapter on racial questions, discusses with care the modern growth 
with ancient roots, known as ‘‘ Pan-Germanism ’’—the economic and 
political union of Austria, the Netherlands, and the two Netherlands 
and Switzerland with Germany, and he notes the campaign in 
favour of this movement started by the Alldeutscher Verband in 1894, 
which to-day has reached such vast proportions. The Emperor: 
Francis-Joseph does not realise its importance. He has seen so many 
movements, and merely exclaims, ‘‘ J’eu ai vu bien d’autres depuis 
“1848. Pan-Slavism is another movement that may well balance 
Pan-Germanism, though at present it is more or less restricted in 
practical activity to the smaller Slav races—the Slovak, the Croat, 
and Czech peoples. But a great movement, headed by Russia, may 
spring from it in deliberate antagonism to Germany. It is already in 
some minds ‘‘the embodied hatred af Germany.” Mr. Dragé dis- 
cusses the struggle between the Magyars and the Slovaks, and 
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naturally condemns forcible Magyarisation. Forty per cent. of the 
Hungarian peoples do not understand the Magyar tongue. The 
struggle may end in the Magyars joining the Pan-German movement. 
A study of this work with that of Mr. Seton-Watson will give the 
English public very close familiarity with the silent struggle now going 
on in Central. Europe—a struggle that may have to be decided by the 
- arbitrament of arms. Fortunately, there is neither a Napoleon or a 
Bismarck on the scene at present. 


* + * e 


The determining English episode in the early days of Chateaubriand, 
which connected his name with Beccles and Bungay in Suffolk, has 
long been something of a puzzle to his biographers. M. Anatole le 
Braz in his latest book, ‘‘ Au Pays d’Exil de Chateaubriand ” (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 3 fr. 50. Pp. 240), ranging the articles which he 
contributed last year to the Révue de Paris, and which unluckily for 
him were freely pillaged in the process, has reduced the intricacies of 
the labyrinth to admirable order. In doing it, he has employed a 
method that is peculiarly his own, in which he makes psychology and 
the topical record work side by side to an issue. His instinct for place 
and for the aroma of old towns, such as that which touched and clung 
to the skirts of Chateaubriand’s fantasy, is, indeed, remarkable. No 
English chronicler could excel the sensitive art with which he captures 
and fixes the local colour of the eighteenth-century Bungay, where the 
author of “ Atala” and the ‘‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe”’ lost his 
heart to Charlotte Ives—‘‘ Charlotte aux blanches mains.’’ If there 
is an apparent discontinuity in the mode of revealing the whole of the 
evidence, it is because M. le Braz is a chronicler of the casual events 
and the lurking and fading associations which call both for original 
local investigation and for the most patient literary analysis and 
research. We do not think that in the end he has at all exaggerated 
the lasting influence of his early Suffolk romance upon Chateau- 
briand’s flamboyant inventive genius. The use by the poet Crabbe 
of the same story—Crabbe was of course a Suffolk man who knew 
well the Beccles and Bungay neighbourhoods and their gossip—in his 
tale of Frederick and Matilda, is not on a first glance so convincing. 
But a reading of the poem, it is certain, gives a curious further veri- 
* similitude to the actual details unearthed by this investigator; and the 
combination of Crabbe and Chateaubriand is one to cause any English 
reader furiously to think. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


This volume, edited by Mr. Samuel E. Keeble for the Wesleyan 
Union for Social Service, entitled ‘‘ The Social Teaching of the Bible ’’ 
(Robert Culley, price 2s. net), contains a series of valuable essays on 
the social teaching contained in various sections of the Old and New 
Testament by various well-known writers. The essays deal in succes- - 
sion with the Social History of the Hebrew People, the Social Teaching 
of the Hebrew Prophets, the Hebrew Law, the Psalter, the Books of 
Wisdom, of the Book of Daniel, of the Hebrew Apocrypha. In all 
this we see, as Mr. Frank Ballard aptly says of the Books of Wisdom, 
“a stage of spiritual evolution long past.’ The second part of the 
volume deals with the Christian writings. Mr. Bisscher treats of the 
social teaching of the Synoptic Gospels, Mr. Lidgett of St. John’s 
social teaching, which makes “ the spiritual equipment of the social, 
“reformer complete.” Dr. G. G. Findlay, Dr. J. H. Moulton, and ’ 
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Mr. J. E. Rattenbury deal respectively with the social teaching of 
St. Paul; and of the Acts, and St. James, Hebrews, and St. Peter; and 
of the Revelations; while Mr. William Bradford concludes a very 
usefub book by his essay on the social teaching of the Early Fathers. 


j * * + 
. 


We must draw attention to the account of the First Imperia! Press 
Conference (entitled “ A Parliament of the Press’’), which has been 
written and compiled by.Mr. Thos. H. Hardman (Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son, price 2s. 6d. net), and to which Lord Rosebery has 
added a preface. The book is well got up and adequately illustrated. 
It will form a valuable memento of a unique occasion, and should be 
added to the library of those who are interested in the history of the 
Press. Lord Rosebery tells us that ‘‘ this was a new and original 
“assembly. It summoned to London the men who prominently reflect 
‘and influence the opinion of their Commonwealths. It was of vital 
““moment that they should see for themselves the old home, and that 
“ they should bring with them the latest judgments of their own people. 
“A high and pregnant exchange of thought was what was designed, 
“and what has taken place. These shrewd and vigorous journalists 
“have frankly told us what they had to say; they return to their abodes 
‘with vivid impressions of our national spint and complicated circum, 
“stances.” The high importance of the Conference is indeed conceded 
on all hands, and Mr. Hardman’s admirable account of its meetings 
and work, supplemented by the ‘‘ special full report of the Conference 
‘“ speeches and debates,” is likely to be of permanent value. 


* * + 


~ 1 

The Rev. J. O. Bevan’s little volume, entitled ‘‘ The Genesis and 
“Evolution of the Individual Soul Scientifically Treated ” (Messrs. 
Williams and Norgate, price 2s. Gd. net), is full of interest. He 
frankly treats the soul as’ “a manufactured article,” the product of 
successive generations through unnumbered ages. Each soul derives 
special qualities from each of its parents. It is as much subject to 
evolution as the body. [We cannot agree that it is possible to place a 
dividing line between man and the lower animals. Altruism exists in 
some beasts but not in all men.] Now if the soul is of this type is it, 
like the body, ended by death: does the personality disperse, and, if 
not, where does it go? Ex hypothesi it is not an independent creation ; 
but still there was once a day when some Higher Power imparted life 
to an inorganic cell, and the Power that once did this could hold the 
soul in suspense until the old body made new is ready for it. At 
least, so we understand Mr. Bevan, who thinks that in the new life 
the person will remain in the same stage, highly perfected, as that in 
which he lived here. The child who dies will become an immortal 
child, the aged will exhibit the perfections of age. Frankly, we could 
not accept a theory that limits evolution and growth to this life. How- 
éver, the book raises many other most interesting questions on the 
relationship of science and immortality, and will be read with interest 
if not always with conviction. The main point for most men is 
whether the future life will give us mutual recognition. Dr. 
McTaggart, the Cambridge thinker, has no doubt about immortality, 
but cannot see that there will be memory of the past. To the present 
writer that does not amount to the immortality for which we yearn. 
The strongest argument for full immortality is that the desire is rooted 
in our very being. If we premise a gpod and all powerful God He 
could not place a hopeless aspiration in the hearts of his people. 


x 
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NOTES. | 


Professor Baldwin Brown’s admirable aionoeradh on the care of 
» ancient monuments shows the extent to which the United Kingdom has 
been behind other Européan countries in giving legislative protection 
to these national measures. But a new era dawned when a Royal 
Commission was appointed in 1908 on the ancient and historical monu- 
ments of Scotland. The first report, which they have published 
recently, demonstrates the solid and valuable work ‘being done ander 
their auspices. A complete inventory has been made of the monuments 
in the county of Berwick, and the report gives the situation and 
characteristics of each, together with a bibliography. The number of 
objects noticed is 260, of which 70, it is believed, have not previously 
been described. The Commissioners have divided them into two 
classes, namely, those which appear to be specially in need of protec- 
tion, and those worthy of preservation but not in imminent risk of 
demolition or decay. The Commissioners have already been able to 
influence owners in the preservation of these antiquities, and the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh have set an admirable example to other civic 
bodies in publishing an inventory of the older structures in the central 
part of the Old Town. 


* * * 


The French Foreign Office announce a more liberal concession to 
historical students than has been granied a England. Hitherto it has 
_been possible to refer to the archives down to the year 1830. M. Pichon 
has now extended the period by eighteen years, and so made available ~ 
valuable information relating to the formation of the kingdom of 
Belgium, the Near Eastern Question, and the Anglo-French rapproche- 
ment of Louis Philippe’s reign. Consular: correspondence can be 
examined only up to the year 1791, owing to the numerous personal 
references contained in them. In England the foreign series of State 
papers is available prior to the year 1782, in which year the Foreign 
Office, as it now exists, was first established. A complete list was pub- 
lished by the Record Office about five years ago. The later records of 
, the Foreign Office down to 1856, including those of the British Legations 
abroad and the consular archives, have been moved to the Public 
Record Office, but are not open to public inspection without the &xpress 
permission of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


` 


* * * 


« Dr. Gardiner’s ‘‘ History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate ’’ has 
been continued by Professor Tirth, and a hearty welcome will be given 
to the announcement that two volumes are now being printed concern- 
ing ‘‘ the last years of the Protectorate.” They cover the period from 
the meeting of the Protector’s second Parliament in September, 1656, 
to the Protector’s death in September, 1658. 


* * * 


The announcement that the Oxford University Press intend to bring 
out a quarterly magazine, to be devoted entirely to antiquarian music 
and studies in musical history, will be received with general interest. 
Besides articles upon subjects suited to the purpose of the periodical 
by writers of eminence, there will be biographical details relating to old 

, musicians, descriptions of rate books and MS., and specimens of 

. old, music. ` 


+ 
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THE POETS HARVEST-TIME. 


OETRY, its type, its form, its teaching, its lit, depends, to an 
P extent that is not always recognised, on its place of origin. 
‘Latitude and longitude have more to do with poetry than professors 
who lecture learnedly on metres are wont to confess, There may 
be a realm of pure poetry hidden within the, heavens where the stars 
sing together ; the poetic idea may be laid up in some platonic realm; 
but these earthly singers of ours, even when they soar beyond the 
skylark, have ever an eye on that particular nest that 1s their native 


land. They never escape its atmosphere, its particular traditions of - 


sunlight, or of darkness, of unending heat, of rarely broken cold, of 
illimitable plains, of ranging hills, of mighty rivers, of imprisoning 
seas, of rills and woods and fields and hedgerows, of hay-time and 
harvest The moods of Nature are infimte, her landscapes and sea- 
scapes are infinitely varied; but each poet is limited to a certain 
tange of vision, a certain calculable mood, and these aspects of 
Nature, which have eaten their way into the consciousness of the 
race inhabiting the land, form part of the personality of the poet, and 
have formed the traditions of poetry that are his spiritual ancestry. 
Apart, then, altogether from’ differences of tongue, the Itahan poet, 
the French poet, the Spamsh poet and the English poet, the 
`~ Icelandic or Norse poet, are separated one from another by 
deeps, that can never be freely ‘crossed. .This fact is not 
sufficiently kept in mind when we speak, for instance, of the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance on English poetry. No doubt there was 
the influence, with its indelible marks on the evolution of poetic 
thought and even' poetic forms; but the influence, before it began 
to operate, had to accommodate itself to an alien nature, to strange 
plains and hills and rivers, and to a se& claiming no kinship to the 
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Adnatic. Language, lıke physical form itself, has to yield to the 
peculiar charm. American poetry ıs not English poetry. Walt 
, Whitman and Swinburne, both flinging out their songs to the 
morning, write in a different tongue. ° 
When Dante wrote even the “Paradiso” he had not lost touch 
with Italy, and yet there is no poem so detached from the lure of 
home. The universal Shakespeare is in Warwickshire all the 
while, a home-dwelling genius, commanding from his lowly cot adl the 
spirits of the air. When the inspired translators of the English Bible 
wrote they brought Palestine into England. English scenery peers 
(as from a disordered stage) not once or twice but continually from 
their narrative. Every land has the distinctive something that finally 
stamps the poetry of that land. The English note is the English 
harvest scenery ; the infinitude of fields ripe unto harvest ; the variety 
of fruits ; the ceaseless succession of wild flowers ; the peculiar beauty 
of hedgerow and path and stream and mver; the contrast of quiet 
green fields, and all the manifold tints of green in the woodlands, 
to the golden harvests; and, above all, the exquisite sunsets that 
attune themselves through the harvest and the hunter’s moons to the 
tone and note of the field and the fell. The richness, the quietness, 
the happiness of it all, with its sense of accomplishment, materially 
represented by rows of yellow and golden stacks of corn and hay 
rimming the skyline or shining in the valley, has taken its place in 
the consciousness of the race, and especially in the consciousness 
of our poets. When Keats wrote his “Ode to Autumn ” he, whom 
some think a Grecian born out of due time, was brimming with 
England’s charm : 


I 
“ Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ;¢ 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad ed find 

‘Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 2 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers : 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too— 

While barred clouds bloom the softly-dying day, 

And touch the stubbfe-plains with rosy hue.” . 
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Few more perfect poems exist in the English language. - It reveals 
the autumn scenes in a way and with an exactness hardly matched 
elsewhere. But the scene is not far from the heart of any one of 
our poets since the Reformation. Swinburne’s Italian poems have 
the Englislt scene often in contrast. “Siena” begins : 


“ Inside this northern summer’s fold 
. The fields are full of naked gold, 
; Broad cast from heaven on lands it loves 3 

The green veiled air is full of doves ; 
Soft leaves that sift the sunbeams let 
Light on the small warm grasses wet 
Fall in short broken kisses sweet, 
And break again like waves that beat 
Round the sun’s feet. 


But I, for all this English mirth 

Of golden-shod and dancing days, 

And the old green-girt sweet-hearted earth ' 
Desire what here no spells can raise. 

Far hence, with holier heavens above, 

The lovely city of my love 

Bathes deep in the sun-satiate air 

That flows round no fair thing more fair 
Her beauty bare.” 


Here Swinburne throws the two consciousnesses into. vivid contrast. 
To the poet there is a bridgeless deep between England and Italy, 
even in song. And another poet, who certainly loved Italy not less 
than Swinburne, and Greece not less than Keats, has the autumn of 
England in his poet heart: ` 


“ Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 

° To bask i' the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth.” 


Clough, from first to last, had the note at heart. Keats might 
have written “The Shady Lane”: 


‘Again in vision clear thy pathwayed side 
I tread, and view thy orchard plots again 
With yellow fruitage hung,—and glimmering grain 
Standing or shocked through the thick hedge espied ; 
i This hot still noon of August brings the sight.” 


In later years, absent once more, he wrote: 
j , 
““Green fields of England! Wheresoe’er 

Across this watery waste we fare, 

Your image at our heasts we bear, ` 

Green fields of England, everywhere ;” 


p 
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“ while that bright West which gave hope-to his despondent mind 
was,, who can doubt, our harvest sunset. 

A better instance, perhaps, than these 1s Matthew Arnold, who, 
despite his classicism and his frequent yearning for the grand style, 
finds his deepest inspiration in the most familar Englfsh scenery. 
In “Thyrsis” he contrasts, as Swmburne does in “Siena,” English 

, and Italian scenery; but who shall say with either poet that “a 
“foldmg of the Apennine” equalled that “quiet coloured end ot 
“evening” that Browning placed in Italy and saw, deny it who will, 

_ in England. But, travel as the poets may, “Thyrsis” will come 
home: 


‘Why faintest thou? I wander’d till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still. 
Dost thou ask proof? One tree yet crowns the hill, . 
Our scholar travels yet the loved hill-side.’’ 


A: poet such as Barnes is, of course, redolent of his countryside ; 
but he brings the harvest home with a vividness that is almost 
uncanny : 


“ An’ still the pulley rwope do heist 
The wheat vrom red-wheel’ d waggon beds,’ 
An’ ho’ses there wi’ lwoads o’ grist, 
Do stand an’ toss their heavy heads ; 
But on the vloor, 
Or at the door, 
Do show noo mwore the kindly feäce 
Her father show’d about the pledce, 
As clack, clack, clack, vrom hour to hour, 
Wi’ whirlén stwone, an’ streamén flour, 
Did goo his mill by cloty Stour.” 


One sees and hears the hum of Nature and of harvesting, heholds 
the kindly farming folk, and watches the homing of the crops. 
‘ Even the mystic Coleridge turns with a sigh of relief to his “ own 
“countrie” The mysterious wind whose “path was not upon the 


“ D, 


» sea 


“It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow gale of Spring— 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming.” 


` And» ‘Shelley, too, whose “Ode to the West Wind” brings in the 
last note of the English autumn, the cleansing of the earth by 
Nature ıs English through and through : 


“O wild West wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, ~ 
` Thou from whose, unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 
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. Yellow and black and pale and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes! O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 


The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 


Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
e (Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill; 
Wild spirit which art moving everywhere ; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh! hear.” 


Every aspect of the Autumn and the harvest stand out revealed 
in our nineteenth-century poets. With a sudden sense of realism 
they turned to Nature, to our English Nature, and pated in every 
phase the beauty, the ripeness, the utility, the wonder, the peace, the 
passion, the tumultuous and cleansing end of our harvestmg. Nor do 
they forget the sunset, that daily and ever more beautiful phase of 
autumn days: the pageantry of sunset that finds its frequent echo in 
the East, the brilliant scarlets and gold, the moving cloud-shapes that 
in their glory seem to hide an infinity of glory, the long shadows on 
field and hill, until, to quote Wordsworth’s wonderful “ Evening Walk” : 


“Now, with religious awe, the farewell light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of night; 
Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain’s brow, 
And round the west’s proud lodge their shadows throw, 
Like Una shining on her gloomy way, 
The half-seen form of Twilight roams astray; ~ 


No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 
Unheeded night has overcome the vales; 
On the dark earth the wearied vision fails ; 


Now o’er the soothed accordant heart we feel 

A sympathetic twilight slowly steal, 

And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 

The soft gloom deepening on the tranquil mind.” 


Probably no poets of any age in any country have come nearer to 
reality than the English poets of the last century; but it would be 
of interest to compare the home-note of other poets in other lands 
in relation to the harvest-time. Of course, all lands sing of their 
harvest, of their corn and wine. But, leaving folk-songs aside, a 
certain artificiality, often so magnificent an artificiality that it apes 
the very heart of Nature, seems to beset other great literatures, 
excepting always Hebrew literature. Can it be that the very home- 
ness of English scenery demands true realism, an art which, adding 
to Nature, is yet an art that Nature‘gives? To say so is perhaps 
provincial, but to the present writer ıt seems true. 
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REVIEWS. 
MODERNISM AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ITALY." 


Mr. Jordan has written much on the subject of comparative religion, 
and it is interesting to turn with him to Italy, to Rome, the ancient 
hearth of Christianity (now, alas! with little fire to show), and, see 
how modern thoughts about religion fare in that famous land and 
place. The popular view about religion in Italy is that the whole 
peninsula les under a cloud of indifferentism. No man is a hero, 
we have heard, to his valet, and certainly the papal authorities are 
not heroes to the Italians. Professor Labanca, a “Free Catholic” 
not altogether in sympathy with Modernism, who contnbutes some 
important chapters to this book, takes, however, a not unhopeful view 
` of the future of religion in Italy. He tells us that the present 
reactionary position of the Vatican “will assuredly not be able to 

“check the steadily rising tide of intellectual and religious freedom.” 
The Italian Government so far, however, have done little to help the 
intellectual side of the movement. Before 1873 eleven of the seven- 
teen Royal Universities of Italy possessed Faculties of Theology. 
In that year they were abolished in view of the’ fact that it was no 
business of the Government to endow chairs of purely Roman Catholic 
‘Theology. The Vatican, indeed, rejoiced at this step. But the next 
step was to replace them by associating these chairs with the existing 
chairs of Literature and Philosophy, so as to enable students to take 
courses in Biblical Criticism and in the History and Philosophy of 
Religion. This policy was begun by the appointment in 1873 of 
Professor Abignente at Naples as a lecturer on Religion. He 
resigned in 1876. It was not until 1885 that his post was filled by 
Professor Mariano, a scholar of high rank, who lectured (ll his 
retirement in 1904. In 1886 Professor Labanca was appointed as 
lecturer on the History of Religions at the University of Rome, and 
to-day this is the only chair on the subject in the kingdom, though 
many other scholars are at work. 
' We have printed here part of his introductory lecture to a course 
on “The History of Christianity,’ delivered at the university in 
1889-90. It deals with “Italy’s apathy towards the study of religion.” 
He declared then that “all independent study of Christianity is 
“viewed amongst us with suspicion. . . . We have been able to 
, “accomplish many political revolutions since the Middle Ages, but 
“we have not achieved even one religious revolution.” In order to 
stimulate religion in Italy it was necessary, in view of the apathy of the 
people, that there should be “a movement from above downwards, 


* The Study of Religion in the Ltalian Universities, by Louis Henry Jordan, in 
Collaboration with Baldassare Labarca, Professor of the History of Christianity in 
the University of Rome. (Henry Froude, Oxford University Press, price 6s. net.) 


` 


- 
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“that is to say, a movement organised by men of competent 
“religious training and'of honest purpose, whether they be laymen 
“or priests.” A new Renaissance is at hand, to be followed by a 
new Reformation. The first Renaissance, though it arose in Italy, 


accomplished nothing “in the creation of that profound type of ' 


“religious feeling which the Reformation proclaimed and enjoined.” 
The cause was not only the Inquisition, but also “the absence of 
i religious feeling, deeply rooted in the breasts of educated people.” 
The Italians, indeed, have (he tells us) inherited the religious indiffer- 
ence of the Romans and ‘their sense of political obedience. It is 
difficult for such a people to adapt itself to the modern outlook on 
Christianity, which bases itself on enthusiasm and liberty. But all 
the same there is something to be learnt from the Italian Catholics. 
'.Among the followers of Rosmini “there are men of ability and 
“learning; these, sooner or later, will advance to become free inter- 
“preters of the Catholic faith.” Moreover, as Mr. Jordan points out, 
the ancient Waldensian Church, with its “conspicuous spiritual 
“freedom,” is capable of giving new life to Catholicism. 

But Italy is not yet feeling the real strain that is educating other 
lands. The conflict between philosophy and religion has not been 
joined yet. Until that conflict has taken place and philosophy plays 
its part in religious thought we can hardly imagine religious develop- 
ment. That is why chairs of Comparative Religion are so all- 
important to Italy at the present time. Again, Italy knows nothing 
of the struggle for life between different forms of Christianity, a 
struggle that keeps all forms alive. Catholicism, such as it 1s, is 
supreme in Italy. But if she has neither conflicts of thought or 
conflicts of creeds she has to face the dead weight of heedless, 
careless agnosticism, of a liberalism that strives to reconcile the 
irrecgncilable, the civil State and a medieval Papacy, and of a laity 
that believes that the Church is the priesthood. To convert the laity 
into seeing that they are the Church, to make the pure scientist see 
that religion is a subject worthy of scientific and philosophic investi- 
gation, and to make the liberal Catholics understand that medizvalism 
must needs be swept away is the business of the religious reformer 
in Italy. The State, too, must be made to see that it is intimately 
related to the religious life of the people. Even Imperial Rome 
realised this. It was no doubt right to abolish the Catholic chairs 
of Theology, but something effective should have replaced them if 
the work of religious reform (without which national reform is impos- 
sible) was to take place. The State could, and should, have furnished 
the universities “with a Catholic religious teaching that was at once 
“sober and broad.” That is the end aimed at by Labanca’s school— 
Catholicism without Papalism. The means of supplying such teaching 
exists under the law of 1873, and wè may believe that it will come, 
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though Professor Labanca is at present the only professor appointed. 
But, he is a host in himself, and 1s sowing the seeds of free 


Catholicism on every side. 


The volume concludes with an extremely interesting account of 
the Modernist movement in Italy by Mr. Jordan. Modernism is, in 


- effect 


, working towards the end Labanca has in view. The 


Modernists seem to accept Mazzini’s forecast: “Religious thought is 
“asleep within the Italian people, waiting for the man who shall 
“awake it; and he who accomplishes this task will do a hundredfold 
“more for his country than all its political parties can achieve, though 
“they were joined in one.” Mr. Jordan protests emphatically against 
the idea that Modernism (which can be traced back in Italy to 1850, 
to Rosmini and Gioberti) is either an infidel or a Protestant move- 


~ ment. 


It is distinctively Catholic; it is a Catholic recognition» 


“of the complete transformation that has been wrought in human 
“knowledge by the employment of the methods characteristic of 
“modern inquiry.” The Renaissance of science has given us a 
religious Reformation, in which Italy intends to share. 


‘“ The critical study of religion, though as yet only in its initial 
stages, has revealed to the astonished Modernist the possibilities 
of a totally new conception of the Church,eits government, and 
the whole temporal administration of divine things . . . 
Modernism is a profoundly religious movement. Should its hopes 
some day become realised, the results accruing to Italy, to 
Catholicism, and to Christianity lie beyond all human computation. 
Much traditionalism and medievalism still exist in Christianity, 
alike in its Catholic and Protestant forms; and Modernism will 
render no small or inopportune service if it helps to disclose this 
fact, the peril of it, and the consequences that have already 
resulted from its unsuspected but baneful influence.” 


Mr. Jordan dwells on the fundamental distinction of Modernism 
and Protestantism. “Lutheranism begged for freedom to believe ; 
“Modernism begs for freedom to think.” He then introduces us to 
the leaders of Italian Modernism—men such as Murri, the Christian 


demo 
zaro, 
imme 


crat; Semeria, the theologian; Minocchi, the Hebraist ; Fogaz- 
the novelist. The work of such men is supplemented by an 
nse anonymous literature, powerful writings by priests who dare 


not imperil the cause, the working of the leaven, by declarng them- 
selves. We disagree with Mr. Jordan in thinking this a weakness 
to Italian Modernism, though one would naturally prefer an open 
field and no favour. The business in hand is the conversion of the 
Italian priesthood and episcopacy e loc, and this can only be done 


effect 


ively under Italian conditions by the methods employed. One 


fine“morning the Vatican may awaken to find that the revolution 
has come, with a Modernist Pope in the seat of Saint Peter. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 9 
THE LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN" 


Private letters, if spontaneous, give us perhaps a deeper insight 
ito a personality than any other work, and Ruskin’s letters are 
indeed himself. Whatever self-consciousness there may have been 
in this great moralist, ıt certainly does not appear in his letters, which 
reflect the ground plan of pure simphcity on which his complex 
artistic nature was built up. He knew the difference himself well 
enough, and noted it incidentally in a letter to Mr. W. J. Stillman 
of 1855, offering to write and publish some simple “letters” on 
Amenican difficulties in art. He would do this “in a very simple 
“way—as I should write a letter—not as I write what I want to say 
“as well as I can say it, for that is very painfully.” These letters 
here published prove what should never be forgotten, that there were 
two Ruskins, each equally noble and pure, but one the simplest of 
creatures, whose highest joy was to romp with Miss Katie Macdonald, 
aet. ten, and her delightful company, while the other was the complex 
personality that evolved marvellous prose with infinite pains and 
held his place without trouble amid the greatest aristocracy of genius 
that Europe has known since the Renaissance. The one Ruskin 
had, as his dear friend Dr. John Brown, of Edinburgh, wrote, “all 
“the arrogance, insight, unreasonableness, and spiritual sheen of a 
“celestial” The other Ruskin was, as “Katie” wrote after his 
death, a “pure and generous spirit, whose gentle radiance, shed for 
“a while upon the garden of our childhood, lies there luminous 
“amongst the flowers.” 
. _ A lovable, sensible, noble spirit shines in these letters. The letters 

have none of the deliberate “fads” that appear in the works. They 
are sensible in the extreme. It is not for him, for instance, to join 
in the onslaught that Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads called forth, 
thougk Mr. Ruskin’s standard of morals was certainly not lower than 
the fusty mid-Victorian standard. He wrote: “He is infinitely above, 
“me in all knowledge and power, and I should no more think of 
“advising or criticising him than of venturing to do it to Turner if 
“he were alive again.” The practical, sensible side of Ruskin is too 
often neglected by`his critics, who forget that he, like his great peer 
Carlyle, was a Scotsman. When he seems most absurd he is very 
often most practical. Canon Scott Holland, who might have known 
better, was appalled at “ Mr. Gladstone’s look of puzzled earnestness” 
when Ruskin, at a Downing Street breakfast party, unfolded a scheme 
“for enforcing our social responsibility for crime.” Mr. Gladstone 
knew as well as Mr. Ruskin that the scheme was our ancestors’ very 
practical system of Frankpledge, and as Ruskin gave the system a 
new and humorous twist for the benefit of modern society, the only 
person who was really puzzled was Canon Holland. 


* The Letters of John Ruskin (Library Edition of the Works of John Ruskin. 
Vol. 36: 1827-1869. Vol. 37: 1870-1889). Edited by E. T, Cook and Alexander 
Wedderburn. (George Allen.) 
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The admurable Introduction to these priceless volumes of letters 
gives an excellent summary’ of the characteristics of the letters, and 
throws much light on the type of correspondents to whom Ruskin 
threw,.with the lavishness of a summer’s morning, his gleams of joy 
and faith and charity and hope. Thee never was a man with such 
troops of fmends. He had the power of winning the best metal out 
of the stubborn ore of human nature; iron it might be, or gold, but 
always pure ore. He continually “discovered” genius and put it to 
its proper use. His “discovery” of that remarkable man Mr. George 
Allen, his faithful henchman and publisher through so many years, 
was fraught with usefulness to literature. Mr. Allen developed 
extraordinary gifts as an engraver. “It is owing to Mr. Allen’s 
“judicious mixture of styles that, instead of good impressions being 
“limited to a few possessors, there are thousands of Ruskin’s readers 
“who have secured and enjoyed books with fine examples of the 
“engravings. Had-such plates been ‘produced in mezzotint alone, 
“their beauty would not have lasted for more than a few hundred 
“impressions, whereas from many of the plates in Ruskin’s later 
“books 5,000 impressions were taken with only a very slight per- 
“ception of wear.” Mr. Allen was, of course, an artist of very high 
merit, whose work stood comparison with that of his master. “In 
“the Coniston Museum a large drawing in sepia of Rouen Cathedral, 
“there ascribed to Ruskin, is the work of Mr. Allen” Ruskin had, 
indeed, friends of the most devoted type in every class of life. Prince 
Leopold’s letter to him of 1883 is a touching epistle, but not more 
so than letters from many humbler folk. Ruskin was never “stale.” 
That was one secret of his universal friendships and of his long and 
happy life. He was in touch at every turn with all that was best and 
noblest in life. He was at heart an optimist, for he looked into the 
future as far as human eye could see and beheld a nobler and a 
better world. He was continually appraising the potentialities of 
this present life. When Mr. Gladstone declared to him, “I am a 
“firm believer in the aristocratic principle—the rule of the best. I 
“am an out-and-out imegualitarian,” Ruskin was enthusiastic with 
delight. “You seem to want a very different world, Mr. Ruskin,” 
said the old Duke of Argyll to him, and the great moralist’s reply 
contained his whole philosophy and his earnest belief: “Yea, verily, 
“a new heaven and a new earth, and the former things passed away.” 
He believed with his whole soul that the dreariness, the selfishness, 
the unhappiness of this world, as he saw 1t reflected in the newspapers 
that he hated, would pass away, and that those nobler elements in 
man, that he always drew into action as with a magic wand, ‘would 
in God’s.good time triumph and have rule throughout the world. 
Here, then, we have the letters of a great optimist, who wore in public » 

the mantle of divine discontent. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. II 
DR. HOLDSWORTH’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW* 


In, 1903 Dr. Holdsworth published the first volume of a “ General 
“History of English Law ”—a work which, if adequately constructed, 
is esstntiaf to every student of law and history. At the date when 
the first volume was issued the author proposed to hmit his labours 
to two volumes, though this necessarily mvolved, there could be little 
doubt, inadequate treatment of certain branches of the history. But 
the first volume, which dealt in very elaborate detail with “the history 
“of the courts and of the jurisdiction exercised by them at different 
“periods,” was, ın fact, a work of such extraordinary ment and 
learning, and received so hearty a,welcome from students and scholars 
alike, that the author very wisely determined to make the rest of the 
treatise as elaborate as the first volume. Six years have elapsed, and 
now we have two more volumes, and we believe that there 1s one or 
more to follow. A consideration of the volumes now issued in con- 
junction with the first volume, shows that we have before us a work 
of quite the first importance. It is now possible for the student to 
pursue in his study those difficult and obscure questions of procedure 
and law which at every turn complicate the consideration of English 
history and the constitutional development of the State. It is no 
exaggeration to say that we have here a work of reference that will 
be a substantial tool in the hands of those who are engaged in 
onginal research. The latest results are summarised; the sources of 
information are supplied in full and most useful detail; at every turn 
there is direction, warning, advice, and guidance. All the doubts of 
other workers of the first rank are noted, and even if here and there 
the scholar is tempted to differ from Dr. Holdsworth’s conclusions he 
will find set out alternative views with perfect fairness and lucidity. 
English law is one of the most fruitful fields of modern research, and 
Dr. Holdsworth is conversant with every theory and every investi- 
gation. Such a work will become the classic history of a system of 
law scarcely less important than the Roman. 

The first volume dealt with the history of the Courts and ‘their 
jurisdiction, beginning with a discussion of the communal court, the 
private jurisdiction, and the Curia Regis, which administered the vast 
and confused volume of more or less customary law that existed from 
the Conquest to the time of John. Dr. Holdsworth traces the decline 
of local courts and local lordship, and then passes on to discuss the 
system of Common Law jurisdiction that gradually ousted the local 
peace. In subsequent chapters the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, of the Chancery, of the Council, and of special Courts that 
survived the extension of the Common Law and Equity jurisdictions 
are very carefully traced. We have, finally, chapters that exhibit the 


“tA His of rere Law, by W. S. Holdsworth, D.C.L. Vols, II. and II 
(Messrs. Methuen & Co,, price ros. 6d. net each vol.) . 
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Judicature Acts, fusing the discordant elements of these latter juris- 
dictions and creating a High Court and Court of Appeal, show us the 
House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coungil at 
work, and, lastly, present to our view the new County Court system 
which, in many particulars, takes the place of earlier local courts. 


The second and third volumes, the result of heavy work during the 


last six years, are of peculiar use to the student of history. The 
first book ıs an admirable statement (with the most careful ‘con- 
sideration of authorities) of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, the sources of 
legal history being fully traced and followed by a detailed account of 
the Rules of Anglo-Saxon Law. For our own part, we are inclined 
to think that Dr. Holdsworth lays inadequate weight on the part 
played by the Roman occupation. He assumes that the earliest rules 
of substantive law “are almost entirely Teutonic,” but he realises the 
acuteness of the controversy on the subject. Professor Vinogradoff 
surcly takes‘a higher view of Roman influence than Dr. Holdsworth 
admits, and on this point we prefer the views of Coote and Seebohm. 
We cannot admit that there 1s no proof of the admixture of Celtic 
custom or of “any survivals from the period of the Roman occupa- 
“tion.” The laws of Howel the Good are evidence to the contrary, 
and (great as must be the respect always paid to his views) Dr. 
Stubbs seems to have under-rated the value of Welsh evidence on 
the subject. However, Dr. Holdsworth is perfectly fair to the view 
he declines to accept. The future will decide. The existence of a 
“Chancellor” in Welsh law and the likelihood of a similar office in 
England is the type of evidence that is all important. We notice 
that Dr. Holdsworth seems to doubt the part played in the organi- 
sation of the community that became the manor by the Roman villa. 
Surely here both Seebohm and Vinogradoff are against him. 

The account of the earliest form of conveyances is very well done, 
and is most useful. We may doubt, however, if conveyance# were 
ever technically “gratuitous.” It would be interesting to know 
whether English districts bearing the name “chart” are in origin 
ecclesiastical “bookland.” It 1s important to note that in the Anglo- 
Saxon period “we can see the elements from which a will may be 
“developed in later law. But we can see that no accurate technical 
“idea of a will has as yet arisen.” The early communities had no 
conception of testamentary disposition. It 1s curious that so universal 
a fact should have been unknown to the jurists of the eighteenth 
century. Vattel argues that the right to make a will is a natural 
right. Anglo-Saxon procedure still leaves its trace in our law. Now, 
as then, a prisoner must be produced before he is tried, and even in 
cıvıl cases the rule that the defendant must appear, that, in fact, there 
can be no judgment by default, survived until 1832. Another inter- 
esting point is that long before the Conquest serious crime began to 
be regarded as a matter rather for the Crown than a local lord to try. 
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Centralisation had begun before Duke William appeared upon the 
scene. The second book deals in great elaboration with the 
Mediæval Common 'Law; its origin under European and native 
influences; its progress in the reign of Henry IIl.; the settlement 
of its sphefe of operation (chiefly through the rise and development of 
the Legislature and the definite limitation of the sphere of the Canon 
and Civil Law) in the reign of Edward I, its settled principles, its 
working and development in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
No doubt a later volume will consider the subsequent developments 
and expansion of the Common Law, both in England and America. 
We cannot altogether regard the rise of the Chancery jurisdiction as 
an indication of the inelasticity of the Common Law. The subse- 
quent developments, to which we refer, show that it was elastic 
enough, and it might be contended that in 1873-5 it, ın fact, absorbed 
the Chancery when Equity and Law at last embraced each other. 
The use is at Common Law to-day if ıt was not in 1464. It is hardly 
‘true to say that “the common law of the fifteenth century was 
“incapable of devising rules to govern the transactions of a- changing 
“society.” It has devised rules for a society that has changed from 
hand labour to machine labour, and it could, had it been allowed, have 
dispensed with the Chancery altogether. It was men’s hearts and 
not their institutions that were at fault. 

The third volume carries us into the history of the law of land. 
The discussion of real-actions, at first quite distinct from personal 
actions, but which were brought mto touch with them by strange 
developments by the famous action of trespass on the case, and the 
various writs, such as the writ of nght, the assize of novel disseisin 
and writs of entry, by which these actions were commenced, are 
discussed with some brevity. We then pass on to the complicated 
question of free and unfree tenure, which are also discussed more 
briefly perhaps than their difficulty demands. But, at any rate, it 1s 
clear enough that by the thirteenth century the test of status was 
procedural The Court would inquire into the facts of service in 
order to decide if a real action lay. If it did not lie there was no 
protection, and it was only by statute that security was at length 
given to the villein, the copyholder of to-day. 

Dr. Holdsworth covers a vast field when he wnites of the free 
tenures, all now gone these two centuries and a half, save grand 
sergeanty, or rather merged in the common tenure of all free- lands, 
free socage. It would be unintelligible here to write of the incidents 
of these old tenures. We are on more familiar ground when questions 
of alienation, seisin, and the evolution of estates in land (already 
partly understood in Saxon times), incorporeal property, such as rents, 
when questions of. inheritance of leaseholds, and conveyances are 
discussed. It should, however, be specially noted that Dr. Holds- 
worth writes‘ in a fashion that the layman can follow, a virtue not 
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always imputed to learned lawyers. He next discusses at length the 
history of the law of crimes, and torts, and contracts, subjects as 
vast as they are fascinating. The chapters dealing with persons, with 
persons who stood, and still stand, in some peculiar relationship to 
the law, the king, the corporation, the villein, the infant, the married 
woman, is, of course, of great importance. It is impossible to under- 
stand our society without understanding the history of these classes. 
It is interesting to note that the status of slavery was in fact never 
abolished. Most of the villeins were manumitted at a price in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and we hear no more of 
them after the case of Pigg v. Caley in 1618. But the decision in 
Sommersett’s case in 1771, to the effect that every man in England 
was free, caused some surprise. 

The volume concludes with two chapters of the first importance. 
One discusses the history of succession on death to personal property, 
and the other deals with the whole question of procedure and 
pleading. We cannot speak highly enough of these volumes, which 
should make the student fully understand the accomplishments of our 
law in the Middle Ages. We hope that Dr. Holdsworth’s plea for 
better treatment of legal history at Oxford and the Inns of Court 
will find a hearing. 


UNKNOWN TUSCANY.” 


Mr. Edward Hutton, m “In Unknown Tuscany,” writes with an 
artistic and a loving pen of the district that has drawn him to herself ; 
the mountain spell envelops him, and he breathes out in every line 
the higher air. Mont’ Amiata is his watchword, and all roads lead 
thereto. Very conscientiously he makes use of the notes supplied him 
by Mr. William Heywood, which he fully acknowledges in the preface, 
and from a historical point of view they are most valuable, and add 
much to the interest of the work; but, skilfully as Mr. Hutton weaves 
them in with his vivid description of this pays inconnu, one feels that 
he is brought to earth by these details, which he knows means so 
much for the student of Italian history; but gladly does he throw 
them off to revel in the dawn and the sunset, the heat and the coming 
of the rain: 


‘“ At last the rain, the rain! It began at evening. Till noon 
the world was still Jost in that strange silence. In the Badia the 
people knelt in languid groups before the Crucifix. Some had 
deserted even that, and were prostrate before the relic of 


*In Unknown Tuscany, by Edward Hutton. (Messrs. Methuen & Co., 
price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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S. Marco; others bore lighted tapers, like tiny stars, to Madonna, 
who smiled and smiled, holding out her hands. And ‘suddenly, 
without a warning of any sort, an immense boom of thunder 
broke the silence, and they forgot their prayers. Presently on 
the Cima the clouds gathered, the wind drove over the woods, 
the fields were a tossing sea of gold, the very dust rose up, and 
in a hideous dance, as of the thirsty dead, swirled and 
swayed and drove away the living. And out of the wind, as 
it were, came the bells, clanging, clashing, hurtling all together, 

* wild with joy, supplication, importunate noise, and thanksgiving. 
For at the first sign of a cloud the people ran to the belfries and 
cheered.on the ringers, till the thunder itself was but a temporary 
accompaniment to the brazen tongues that seemed to demand 
of Heaven what it had been so reluctant to grant, the sweetness, 
the refreshment, the coolness, the mercy of the rain which would 
redeem the world from the terror of the sun. . . .” 


‘Then for Mr. Hutton the centuries are not, and the miners of to-day 
but a mote in the vision, which he wipes aside, and walks and talks 
with the Abbot of Abbadia in happy ignorance of the wealth of 
quicksilver beneath his feet. 

The history of the Castello of Abbadia S. ‘Salvatore is most 
interesting, and Mr. Hutton relates how those mountain serfs 
demanded, and obtained, their Magna Charta three years before the 
Enghsh barons won their rights at Runnymede. “From the end 
“of the twelfth century many of the communes of Mont’ Amiata had 
“continued the struggle for liberty in spite of Imperial diplomas and 
“Papal excommunications,” for “in 1288 we find the people of 
“Abbadia S. Salvatore affirming the independence of the Castello 
“and making their statute without the leave of the Abbot.” And 
so Mr. Hutton tells the story of the Castle and the Abbey, wondering 
to himself whether at the beginning of the twentieth century the 
people are more happy, stronger, or better than their ancestors of 
those gatly days of which he writes; the miner has taken the place 
of the serf, and there is no monk or abbot to care for soul or body 
in this age of science. 

Mr. Hutton devotes a lengthy chapter. to David Lazzaretti, the 
Messiah of Mont’ Amiata—the “New” Messiah, as he calls him— 
giving a full account of his career, which ended with his death in 
1878. He was the product of the mountains and the valleys, was 
born and bred in the purple shade of Maremma, and even to-day 
the peasants speak of him as “ Nostro Gesu,” such was the influence 
he inspired. He died for the abused poor of Tuscany, and served 
his generation, sealing his sincerity with his life-blood. 

Lovers of Della Robbia ware will take note of the examples to 
be found in these unknown, or at least little known, districts, for at 
Asciano, Radicofani, and again at Santa Fiora, one comes across 
these beautiful blue and white terra-cottas, and in the humble village 
church of S. Fiora e S. Lucilla the altar-piece, Mr. Hutton says, is 
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one of Giovanni’s finest works. A word must be said in conclusion 
of the delicate illustrations in colour by O. F. M. Ward, which 
give such a soft, sweet and restful impression of the country. The 

- photographic reproductions of the Della Robbias are of much interest, 
and thanks are due to Mr, William Heywood for his waltiable notes 
in the Appendix, os © 


THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME* 


It is not altogether easy to estimate the true value of Mr. McCabe’s 
book. It is an elaborate and dismal diagnosis of the condition of 
the, Church of Rome, and is likely to create a feeling of alarm, it 
not of despair, in the minds of loyal Roman Catholics. But sooner 

- or later the Vatican must take account of its position, and we should 
imagine that this book would prove a useful survey in the hands 
of a statesman. We know of no other book that gathers together 

` ın convegtent compass the salient facts relating to Roman Catholicism 
in the various countries of the world, and for this reason, if for no 
other, the work has a distinct value. It is impossible for a critic. 
to guarantee the mass of statistics accumulated by Mr. McCabe, 
but pains have certainly been taken to secure the best statistics that 
are available, while the deductions from the statistics as a rule seem 
to be fairly made. But to be frank, we do not always admit Mr. 
McCabe’s conclusions, and we think that he writes with an uncon- . 
scious bias against Roman Catholicism. This is possibly unavoid- 
able, for Mr. McCabe was'a Roman priest and a monk of the Order 
of St. Francis. When a.secéder from a Church undertakes to expose 
the rottenness of the institution to which he belonged it fs not 
humanly possible for him to be in fact (however good his intentions) 
really judicial. No man can be a judge in such a case, and therefore 
we regret that it should have been Mr. McCabe’s pen that has under- 
taken the unpleasant though necessary task. We regret this the . 
more since the author seems incapable of seeing any good side at 

_all to Roman Catholicism. Though we hold no brief for the Church 
of Rome, and realise its errors, its misgovernment, and its reactionary 
characteristics to the full, yet in plain justice we are bound to gdmit 
that the appalling check in tts growth during the last seventy” years 
is not entirely due to the spiritual, social ang political frailty of the 
Vatican. Mr. McCabe tells us that the Church of Rome ought to 

_ possess to-day 80,000,000 adherents in excess of the 191,000,000 


* The Decay of the Church of Rome by Joseph McCabe. (Messrs Methuen & Co., 
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who admit in some form or another the spiritual sovereignty of the 


_ Pope. He summarises this loss of, or failure to retain, adherents 


with,respect to the various divisions of the world as follows :— 


Great Britain .... ....... Aen nia ead SAN ads 2,250,000 
Canada oe cee oh Ne weedeat 706,000 
Australasia Gi aid aa a a a as ce cacheces 550,000 
° The United States ioe i 14,000,000 
German Empire .. a a eee a ce ce 5,000,000 
i Austria-Hungary s ae a a rren. 4,000,000 
Switzerland. sree arei as sea) aa oa ieia 500,000 * 
Bele iün 2, bivcanacs en Ea ar e cont cov dee 2,500,000 
Holland: suds’, penetra aired salt Laken ace: 300,000 - 
Russia Is mineiro Scant, aedi UEN AYE, 6,500,000 
Franoe anoo ev anaie chs kera TA 25,000,000 
° Italy orein aisa aie NE INT 6,000,000 
Spain and Portugal o wee ee 4, 500,000 
Spanish America i... o a aa eca cee 8,000,000 
79,800,000 


We presume that Mr. McCabe’s argument is that the wrong, 
methods of the Church of Rome, or the essential nature of its dogmas 
(he does not make clear which cause is the real cause), is responsible 
for the failute to hold the increasing and increasingly cultured 
population of the world) Now we do not ourselves doubt in the 
least that the loss of growing power demonstrated by Mr. McCabe 
is to a very large degree due to the want of principle and want of 
statesmanship exhibited by the Vatican. But we should be very 
slow to believe that the check in growth 1s solely, or even principally, 
due to that cause. There are other causes at work affecting, though 
we believe only temporarily affecting, dogmatic belief in all the 
Churches. , The minds of men are temporarily alienated from, not 
religion, but the consideration of religion, by the pressure and the 
interest of social questions. For the first time in the history of the 
world the masses are discovering that good social conditions add 
good government are as possible for them as for the rich. In the 
amazement of the discovery, and in the effort to carry the discovery 
into practice, men are turning their whole souls to the promise of 
this life. Another cause of its religious ind:fferentism 1s that the 
agnosticism of fifty years ago among the scientists has at last (atadate 
when, by a strange irony, the scientists are resuming their religious 
faith) gravitated into the minds of the half-educated and has alienated 
them from revealed religion. These two causes have temporarily 
affected the religious outlook of the masses, and the Roman Church 
has suffered terribly. It has suffered more than the Protestant 
Churches, since the artificial charactet of its supererogatory dogmas 
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obviously offered the least line of resistance to agnosticism, while no 
doubt corruption in high places has confirmed the soundness of the 
agnostic attack in the mind of the people. But the Protestant 
Churches have suffered, and are still suffering, from the same causes, 
causes which we believe to be temporary and destined to disappear 
when education has made the masses of the people more capable of 
_appreciating the mystery of things, and social reform has given them 
the leisure and the environment in which to think. There can, 
“however, be no doubt that the evil influence of the Vatican has been 
responsible for a substantial percentage of the losses sustained. 
Again, Mr. McCabe does not seem to realise that there is some- 
thing beyond gibes to be said in connection with the fact that so 
large a proportion of the 191,000,000 of the Roman communion 
consists of illiterates and semi-savages. Rome, whatever her faults 
may be, and they are sufficient, has in fact carried in some form or 
other Christianity to races that Protestantism has not been able as 
yet to touch, Rome has prepared the way for a purer form of the 
same faith. 


“The majority of the Roman Catholics of the world to-day 
consist of American Indians, half-castes, negroes and mulattoes ; 
Italian, Spanish, Russian and Slavonic peasants of the most back- 
ward character; and Indian, Indo-Chinese, and African natives. 
These make up much more than half of the whole. Further, the 
great bulk of the remainder are the peasants and poor workers 
of Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and Ireland.” 


But surely there is a certain ingratitude in this gibe. No one in 
England to-day has, nor can have, a good word to say for the Roman 
administration ın South America, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
Rome has succeeded in carrying the faith of Christ to races @hat up 
to the present the Reformed Churches have been unable to reach. 
The missionary work of the Roman Church has a long and honour- 
able record, and it would be wrong to allow the repugnance that the 
errors and corruption of Rome arouses to blind the eyes to this fact. 
It may be that Roman Catholicism has this peculiar function in the 
enlargement of the boundaries of the universal Church: the power 
to bring alien faiths into touch with Christianity. If so, it is no mean 
function, and one that deserves recognition from the Reformed 
Churches. 

Again, we doubt if Mr. McCabe is altogether just to Roman 
Catholicism in France. Secular schools mean much to this author. 
He seems to base his hope of the future on them. Yet the decay 
of morale in France synchronises with the establishment of 
“Pécole sans Dieu” in 188% No one could have followed the 
debates of the Moral Education Congress in London last autumn 
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without realising the frightful loss to France that has followed the 
secularisation of State education. The denominational schools in 
France are in.many instances of excellent’ quality, and it is with 
profound regret that all lovers of France are watching the present 
access of infidelity that is eating out its heart. The criminal 
unwisdom of the Vatican is only partly responsible for the defection 
of the nation from Christianity. In common justice to local Roman 
Catholicism, not only in France but even in the benighted parts of 
Portugal, some word also should be said for the Christian pastorate of 
many parish priests, who do somehow keep‘ alive a real faith in the 
principles of Christianity. ‘ 

Mr. McCabe seems to us also less than just when he deals with 
the Roman Catholicism of Germany. He claims that there has been 
in the period with which he deals a loss of 5,000,000 adherents. In 
arriving at this result he does not make it clear whether he has taken 
into account the vast immigration of Roman Catholic Germans to. 
the United States. These and their descendants Mr. McCabe esti- 
mates (in his chapter on the United States) at nearly four and a half 
millions, which would seem to counterbalance the loss. Moreover, 
Germany shows that Roman Catholicism is not necessarily coincident 
with inferior intellectual conditions. There have been, and are, 
Roman Catholics of great intellectual power and of honest faith in 
the really fundamental dogmas of Roman Catholicism—the Real 
Presence, and so forth. Father Mendel, one of the profoundest 
thinkers of the nmeteenth century, is an instance of this. As we 


have said, we hold no bref for Roman Catholicism. It stands in the -~ 


deepest need of reformation, and it is cursed with an administrative 
system for which no apology is possible. But that is all the more _ 
reason that it should be judged from an absolutely judicial stand- 
poirtt. Mr. McCabe is, unconsciously we are sure, incapable of this. 
To give a further instance, it seems unreasonable to reckon the 
Roman Catholic loss in Russia at 6,500,000, since a large proportion 
of these adherents were originally Orthodox, and have now reverted 
to their own faith. ; 

But despite these conditions we trust that this book will be care- 
fully studied by the leaders of the Church of Rome. Mr. McCabe 
makes it clear that the Church is passing through a terrible crisis, 
and that if Rome is to remain a force in the progress of the world 
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it will have to adapt itself to new conditions. It is possible thata ~ , 


Church with so long a record ‘will be able to do this, will be able 
to emerge from the night of suffering and disaster with a new 


' message for humamty. We trust that this will be so, and we think 


that what is known as Modernism may prove to be the first lines of 
the Dawn. z 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER." 


Mrs. Josephine Butler, as the Preface to this book about her states, 
was one of the great people of the world. True prophetesses are 
rare -very rare are those who can lift the whole moral so¢ial tone of 
society in many nations ın the short space of a lifetime. -Generally 
such apostles are influential only ın their own country, at least in the 
first instance. But Mrs. Butler preached a crusade, as crusades Were 
preached ın the Middle Ages, through the whole of Western Europe. 
In her own country she succeeded in her definite immediate aim, 
the repeal of certain immoral legislation, founded on a ‘base accept- 
ance of evil. Of gentle nurture and high education, she developed, 
at the cost of great suffering to herself, the qualities of a great 
political leader and statesman. Her social gifts, her beauty and, 
distiriction, her command of style as well as principle, her decision, 
her oratory, her magnetic influence, her judgment of men and women, 
her learning and logical powers, her inflexible concentration of pur- 
pose, her heart and soul, gave her powers beyond her contemporaries, 
and have left a force behind her which will never be spent. The 
whole history of society in England, and of large sections of it in 


_many foreign countries, has been changed, warmed, and ennobled 


by her efforts and example. Only those who worked under her can 
appreciate the might of these influences. 

It is well known that Mrs, Butler forbade the publication of any 
biography of herself. She had given in several books the history of 
her work, which involved as far as she thought fitting the history of ` 
herself. We know how her soul was stirred, in the midst of an active 
life and in the gloom of a great sorrow, by the condition of her 
“fallen” sisters, the victims usually of injustice; how this thought 
burned into her soul and roused her out of family and social life into 
a public career; her sorrows, persecutions and disappointments; her 
inward life of faith and prayer. 

This volume is for the most part: compiled from matter already in 
print, and in that way gives in an accessible form an outline, with 
many graphic details, of a wonderful life. It has one or two portraits 
‘not before published. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. / 
The Rev. W. Arthur Tatchell, who is also an English surgeon and 


, Physician, has written a deeply interesting book, full of literary merit, 


in his volume entitled ‘‘ Medical Missions in China in Connection with 
“the Wesleyan Methodist Church’? (Robert Culley, price 3s. 6d.). The 
English public can have little idea of the profound and dangerous 
ignorance of the Chinese medical practitioners, or of the fearful amount 
of horrible and unnecessary suffering imposed by them upon the 
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people of all classes. Mr. Tatchell’s accoynt of this “ profession ” Hepa 
and their works gives the reader a feeling of horror. The European ‘ E 
medical missions date from- 1820, when Dr. Livingstone, of the oe 
H.E.1.C.S., opened a Mission at Macao. Fifteen years earlier 
Dr. Alexander Pearson had ‘‘ introduced the practice of vaccination’ . r 

amongst ‘the: natives of Canton and Macao.” The work wás : 
carried into the interior of China, in 1827, by the Rev. Karl. F.’ A. 
Gutzlaff, of the Netherlands Missionary Society. But the first as 
regularly appointed medical missionary was the Rev. Peter Parker, ' 
M.D., who was sent out by the American Board of Missions in 1835. m 
The first British medical missionary, Wiliam Lockhart, arrived in l 


1839. In twenty years “he is reputed to have attended two hundred x 
“ thousand individual patients!” As late as 1890 he was still í 
interested in those Missions. Until 1869 few medical missionaries i 
were added to the list, but those who went from England ‘“‘ were í 
“ yeritable medical giants,” men such as Hudson Taylor, William ou 


„Gauld, James Maxwell, and F. Porter Smith. The difficulty of 
winning a way to the hearts of the people in the face of native '.  ,* 
professional jealousy and prejudice, and popular ignorance and super- 
stition, was enormous. As the Hon. E. H. Fraser says in his 
introduction to the book, ‘‘To the ignorant masses the most extra- 
“ ordinary and incredible species of missionary must have been the 
‘‘ medical. Their native doctors frankly squeezed and squeeze their 
“ patients; their profession was, and is, a dodge to get money, and 
“ nothing else. But here comes a foreigner who, in addition to 
“ preaching an unfamiliar doctrine, for no fee undertakes to doctor ‘all 
“and sundry, applies all sorts of outlandish remedies, takes 7 
“ mysterious sun-pictures of the ailing and their ailments, and insists 
‘that in cases, not a few, life can be prolonged only by the use of 


`“ the knife, even if the body received whole from one’s parents must { 


“be lopped.” What wonder that the natives resisted the new free 
treatment. Two centuries ago our own physicians- were often: as 
ignorant as those of China. But the China Medical Missions won 

their way after a long, hard fight. In 1890, there were ‘‘ about one 

“ hundred and twenty-five medical missionaries in China, possessing 
“British qualifications? The Roman Catholic missionaries have | 
been able to help little, as they have no medical men in their ranks. 

But ‘secruits have come in from Germany, Switzerland and Sweden. 
France does not yet do her share, but in 1908 there were ‘in all 800 
medical missionaries at work in China. Like their Master they, 
indeed, go about doing good. » The Student Volunteer ‘Missionary 
Union, so closely in touch with the great Western educational centres, 

is largely responsible for this increase. The vastly important work 

of medical education for the Chinese goes rapidly on, and’ at this Ni 
moment a great effort is being made by the ‘“‘ Chinese Emergency 
‘Committee’? to raise a large sum of money for this purpose. The 
number of medical colleges is increasing, while the work of translating 
medical works into Chinese ‘proceeds apace. Obviously, if the burden 

of physical pain that afflicts China to-day is to be removed skilled | 
native ‘doctors must be produced by the thousand. This should prove 
possible, as the Chinese have great intellectual power. At the same < 
time, ‘it is essential that only the very highest type of trained medicals 
men should be sent out from Europe and America, and that full ' 
capacity for Evangelical work should, in every case, be combined with 
the highest medical skill. We venture to recommend the book to every 
philanthropic mind. The reader must be touched and moved to 
sympathy and generosity by ‘this sfmple record of Christ-like work, 
which is raising the whole standard of life, especially among women 
and children. S š bs 
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Dr. W. E. Orchard’s striking thesis on ‘‘ Modern Theories of Sin ” 
(James Clarke, price 3s. 6d. net.), pleads for a new theological inquiry 
into the conception of sin. He truly says that evolutionary science 
has taken up the question of the origin of sin, asserting tbat with 
social reform ‘‘ the greatér part of human sinfulness will disappear.” 
If, Dr. Orchard argues, the Church retains its old theological concep- 
tion of sin, and yet supports the practical side of the scientific 
conception, the Church, occupies an inconsistent position. ‘‘ Only a 

. ‘different interpretation of God’s dealings with man, and a new 
“ belief in the possibilities of human nature and the destruction of 
“human sin, could justify the Church in allying itself, with the 
“ strenuous efforts which are being made to ameliorate human life, 

‘or in seconding those hopes which are stirring the modern mind.” 
~Dr. Orchard then proceeds to discuss the various modern theories of 
sin—the Kantian theory which traces sin to the will of man, the 
theories of necessity of religious limits, of responsibility for sin 
limited by the conscience for the time being. Dr. Orchard then 
proceeds to construct ‘‘a theory which shall endeavour to embrace 
“the considerations drawn from scientific and empirical observation, 
“and also from the verdict of the Christian consciousness.” He 
finally concludes that ‘‘the forgiveness of sins is an interpretation 
“of the sense of sin, an interpretation hinted in many times and 
“directions, but now fully exhibited and illuminated in the Christian 
“experience.” This view renders conceivable a reconciliation between 
the forgiveness of sin and the operation of inexorable law. ‘‘ The 
‘“ process that brings suffering to the man who sins, may be regarded 
“as the penalty of self-acting law; but it is equally true to regard 
“it as due to the Love of a Holy God which causes him to draw 
“near to a sinner, and bear in upon his consciousness the moral 
‘* demands of His own nature.’’ But does this explain the punishment 

-due to A falling upon B? We have no space in which to pursue 
this discussion, but we recommend this very lucid book to many 
‚readers. - 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


e 

The Rev. Andrew Miller (the President of the Ecclesiological Society 
of Scotland) has published his lectures delivered on the Alexander 
Robertson Foundation (an endowment in the University of Glasgow of 
a lectureship in defence of Christianity) on the subject of ‘‘ The 
‘‘ Problem of Theology in Modern Life and Thought’? (Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, price 5s.). The general point of view is that 
the new philosophy which attaches intellectual weight to spiritual 
experience is ‘but doing to-day what | was ‘done long ago by the 

‘great Christian theologians,” who, ‘‘ working upon this experience 

. attained to a conception not only of the absolute as a vague 
“M undefinable Reality, but as a Triune Personality, throbbing with 
‘intense life, Who in His very essence became man for us men and 
«for our salvation.” Mr. Miller asserts that this conception not 
only plumbs the depths of intellect and yet can be taught to a child, 
but is a principle derived from facts with universal application. We 
have not space to do more than recommend these lectures, which are 
- full of profound thought. Mr. Miller adequately recognises emotion 
as a philosophic factor in the gomposition of a conception. He says, 
‘no doubt the apprehension of God is an intellectual act, but it is 
“an intellectual act that is saturated with emotion.’ 


oe 
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Mr. Russell Crauford, in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Ramblings of an 
“ Old Mummer ” (Messrs. Greening and Co., price 6s.), has brought 
together a very large number of bright stories of the stage which, 


while,they amuse often enough, leave a touch of sadness. Many are- 


very witty, indeed, and give the laymen a good insight into the 
unfailing géod fellowship and cheeriness that do so much to redeem 
the very hard, trying life of the average actor. The book is well 
worth reading, for it gives a straightforward picture of that life, and 
describes, with many vivid and striking details, the wandering from 
town to town, country to country, continent to continent. It is a 
very hard life. Mr. Crauford is strongly in favour of raising the tone of 
low comedy. He dislikes the taking of women’s part by men, and 
when he has had to do it has made a firm stand against the usual 
coarseness. He protests against the modern scenery with its fixed 
pieces. The art of scenery depends, as he says, largely on the 
proper use of perspective. 


. * * * 


Miss Margaret d’Este has given us a very delightful book in her 
«In the Canaries with a Camera’’ (Messrs. Methuen and Co., price 
ys. 6d. net.). It is a book of travel in Teneriffe, La Palma and Grand 
Canary, a record of a six months’ wander in these extraordinarily 
interesting islands. Palma is very little known, and Miss d’Este’s 
notes have a permanent value. We are sorry that she did not here 
reproduce, among the other very clever and charming photographs, 
her picture of the ancient peasant dress of La Palma, extinct these 
twenty years, but which the author induced a child to wear for the 
nonce. Miss d’Este has a pleasing humorous style, full of neat 
anecdote and illustration, and has remarkable powers of observation. 
Nothing is too slight for her notice if it, in fact, forms part of the 
picture. She and her camera are, indeed, kindred creatures. Her 
descriptions of the wild Peak country in Teneriffe is often striking. 
The bottom of the volcanic basin is ‘‘ a lifeless, soundless world, burnt 
“out, dead, the very abomination of desolation, where once raged a 
“ fiery inferno over a lake of boiling lava. A thin piercing wind was 
“ blowing, and we plodded along in silence, shrammed with the cold.’’ 
It is a curious contrast to the warm seaboard of the Canaries. 


e + * * 


Dr. Elwood Worcester, in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Living Word” 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 6s. net.), places before us 
some of the most interesting thoughts of Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
whom he had known personally, in the form of a continuous narrative 
that contains those thoughts and more besides. Dr. Worcester strikes 
a true note when he declares that ‘‘ what we need is a cosmical 
“ theology that does not lose the soul in God nor sacrifice the 
‘individual to the universal, nor the ethical to the merely speculative, 
“nor man to Nature. . . . What we see to-day is a reaction 
“ from the scientific materialism in which we grew up, a general revolt 
“of the soul, a desire for a more spiritual life and a more spiritual 
“ interpretation of life.’ We have an interesting discussion of 
Fechner’s ‘‘ Three Motives of Faith’’—the Traditional Motive, the 
Practical Motive and the Rational Motive—which Pfleiderer pro- 
nounced the best argument for God adduced in the last century. Dr. 
Worcester argues that these three motives are inseparable. Human 
faith cannot rest on one alone, but on the threefold cord it can rest. 
The three motives are fully discussef in an interesting fashion, as are 
the questions of Death and Immortality. 
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The Trustees of the British Museum propose to publish a fac-simile 
of an extremely interesting little manuscript which recently came 
into their possession. At present the language of the book is unknown, 
-so that no translation can yet be made, though it is hoped that the 
perseverance of students may be rewarded by the ultimate elucidation 
of the text. Sufficient is known, however, to enable some appreciation 
to be gained of its value. The manuscript undoubtedly belonged to a 
monastery or church in Upper Egypt where, at one time, there was a 
flourishing population of native Christians. It is proposed, therefore, 
to preface the volume with an account of the rise, development and 
decay of Christianity in the Northern Sudan. The contents of the 
volume are ecclesiastical in character, and it is undoubtedly a valuable 
relic of the ancient Nubian kingdom, where the Church flourished 
until about the middle of the thirteenth century. 


* * * 


The American Bureau of Industrial Research, in co-operation with 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, have arranged for the 
publication of an' elaborate work dealing with the ‘ History of 
“ American Industrial Society.” The ten volumes will contain an 
exhaustive history of the Labour movement down to the year 1880, 
and should have a particular interest for English readers at the 


present time. 
* * * 


, The publishing business has not recently shown the same cessation 
that is customary during the holiday months. It may, naturally, 
be expected that there should be a demand for lighter reading, 
but there have been announcements of more substantial works. 
Among others may be noted an addition to Pitman’s “All Red” 
series, namely, the volume dealing with the Dominion of New Zealand, 
which has been written by Sir Arthur P. Douglas, lately Under- 
Secretary of Defence in New Zealand. Even the law publishers have 
departed from their usual custom, as there has been, at least, one 
announcement of the new edition of a standard treatise. 

e 
* * * 


The Librarian of Congress has been most fortunate in securing large 
and important literary collections from Europe. The latest acquisition 
of the kind is the Huitfeldt-Kass Library formed by the late State 
Archivist of Norway. He entered the Public Record office in 1858, and 
remained there until his death in 1905. In the course of his researches 
Mr. Huitfeldt-Kass paid particular attention to the history of the stage, 
upon which he wrote a comprehensive work. His chief work, however, 
begun in 1861, consisted in the editing of the Diplomatarium 
Norvegicum. His researches in that connection placed at his 
disposal the resources of booksellers and dealers, from whom he made 
extensive purchases. It is thought that there is some fitness in the 
collection, consisting of five thousand volumes, finding a home in the 
United States, as there are nearly five million persons who are natives, 
or immediate descendants of natives, of Scandinavia. There are also 
chairs of Scandinavian literature in the Universities of Iowa, Minnesota, 


North Dakota, and Wisconsin, and, of course, at Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell and other Universities. ° ? TEA 
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A NEW STORY-TELLER.* 


NEW poet is always an object of interest, and generally of 
compassion ; but compassion is hardly necessary in the case 
of Mr. Sherring. He has abandoned correct ways and current 
methods with a vengeance. We have here no thin volume of patiently 
polished verse, no agonised production of the jeweller’s shop. Here 
is a stout, hardy volume, the work of an author who cares no more 
for tradition than he does for critics, who has ill-treated the time- 
honoured ten-syllabled line with a violence, nay, a brutality, that 
would make Professor Saintsbury weep, who treats metres like gas- 
meters, or (to be more polite) as creatures whose business it is ta be, 
not musical or mighty, delicate or titanic, but the servants, the very 
prosaic, humble slaves of Mr. Sherring. He says in effect: I have 
no wish for you to apply any standard whatsoever to my lines. If 
I choose to do things that none of the great line-makers did, if it 
pleases me to break up my infinitives between the end of one line 
and the beginning of the next, if I use words seriously that convey 
to your' conventional mind risible things only, if my pathos is your 
bathos, my humour your tears, that is my business, not yours. I have 
my idea as to a new capability of the ten-syllabled line. My results 
may not be pretty, they may not even be poetry, but they are results 
that I have deliberately aimed at. Take them or leave them. 

Now the present writer was very tempted to leave Mr. Sherring’s 
lines. Frankly, many of them are, as the schoolboy says, awful. But 
two things kept him to the book. The first was that the vice and 
“monotony in the lines was clearly not due to ignorance or want of 
the poetic instinct or the usual qualities that make a critic throw most 

` *The Romance of the Twisted Spear, apd other Tales in Verse, by Herbert 
Shernng. (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 6s. net.) i 
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current verse into the basket. The bad lines are bad from pure 
malice aforethought. The second reason for continuing to read was 
the impossibility of leaving off, not an insufficient reason. » Mr 
Sherring’s repellent line enables him by some miracle ,to tell his 
Rajput stories in such a way that every phase of every story is burnt 
into the mind. The story is alive, the people are alive; the country- 
side, the forest, the hills, are all real. Mr. Sherring is a realist who 
has invented a new blank verse for himself. Examine it in detail, 
and you shùdder; consider the picture. or the crisis of a scene as a 
whole, and you are astounded. Here, then, is a new writer, perhaps 
a new poet. To those who have drawn a line and said, “Here the 
“English tradition ends; here is the last possibility of blank verse,” 
this new-comer will merely appear a barbarous adventurer, who has 
endeavoured to combine the manner of Crabbe with the crudeness* 
of Whitman. But to those who believe that poetry, like music, has 
new possibilities, we recommend these “Tales in Verse.” 

The first, “The Romance of the Twisted Spear,” is pure romanice, 
which comes to earth with a positively gruesome thud of realism. 
It is the love-story of Rao Narayn of Bundi, and the Princess Ketu 
Bai, the favourite daughter of the Rana of Chitor, the overlord of 
Narayn. The Rao is a mighty hero, who, having swept the Moslem 
out of Bundi, offers his aid to the Rana against possible Moslem 
attack, and asks the hand of Ketu. The girľs curiosity is aroused, 
and, with the excuse of going on pilgrimage, sets out, with a chosen 
guaid, to reconnoitre Bundi. In her absence Chitor is invested by 
the Moslems, and the girl and her guard are attacked by a Moslem 
patrol. In their headlong flight they fall in with Rao Narayn. Up 
to this point Thomas Moore might have told the story. But from 
this point realism is at the heart of romance. Ketu first sees the 
gigantic Rao as he lies stupefied under the influence of gpium. 
Roused by a taunt, he seizes the girl, bends his great spear into a 


hoop, and flings it round her, crying: 


“ This pretty garland wear for me, 
Until I drive the Moslem host and save 
Thy dotard chief,” and then with thunderous roar 
He yelled, ‘‘ To horse!” and strode with giant strides 
To where his charger stood among the trees. 


Then follows the description of the terrible midnight ride of the 
opium-maddened Rao to save Chitor. The picture of the Rao at the 
head of his troops is almost savagely drawn, and it is by a true touch 
of art that we see the real hero slowly emerging from the sodden 
brute who seemed to scent his way across the forest: 


Broken trunks, 
And rocks and chasms “deep, on every side 
Waylaid the straggler’s steps, yet never once 


Those brooding, sullen eyes were found in fault. ' 


\ 
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They seemed to concentrate all power of sense 


Fair Ketu Bai had ridden bravely through 


Within their glaring orbs, to hear, to smell and feel. 
They tracked the path as if ’twere broadest day, 
Without mistake or falter. . 


` 


The weary hours., Her pride of blood and race 2 
Had lent her strength and kept her courage high, i 

But as the leagues slipped slowly past, her ride 

Grew strange, unreal, ghostly as a dream. 

The forest weird, whence unknown voices called, X 
The shadowy bills, the moonlight and the stars, ! 
The silent troopers and the stamping steeds, 

And that huge stooping figure, whose great eyes 

She saw at times aglint beneath the moon— 

Was all a fantasy or actual truth? 


Night ended, forest passed, the man returns to his real self, and wins, Ei 
despite all, her worship. The description of the charge on the 
Moslems outside Chitor is horrible in its realism: 


The thudding of the hoofs ` 
Was drowned by clamour, oaths and yells of fear. 
Before the foe surprised, could arm or flee, 
The wave swept o’er them, leaving in its wake 
A bloody lane of dead or dying men : 


“a 


. . >» The furious, pace, 
The screams of anguish, clash of arms, the soft 
And sickening sound of sabres shearing through 
The quiveridg flesh, the sight and smell of blood, 
All filled the terror-stricken women’s hearts 
With horror indescribable none 
The vengeful Rajput rode with thirsty spear, 
That never wearied of its draught of life.” 


The story reaches its romantic climax with the saving of the Rao’s 
life by Ketu, the mutual recognition of love, the straightening of the 
twisted spear in a flash of remorseful anguish, and the inevitable 
marriage. Here the usual poetic licence would have ended the story. 


But Mr. 


Sherring goes on to paint the’ horrible life that follows, the 


` anti-climax which is the real tragedy, the union of the opium-eater 
and the princess, a princess whom Browning’ would have loved. Let 
the reader find out how the story ends for himself. He will find in 
the end, as in the beginning, the tharacterisation almost perfect. 
The realism of the description of the Rao awakening from an opium 


` 
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debauch to find (as he thinks) his wife beside him strangled by his 
own hands is powerful to the last degree. 

“The Story of Punna, the Nurse,” is pure tragedy, the story Of a 
nurse whose son has been brought up with her charge, the six-year-old’ 
Prince Udai Singh. A violent change of dynasty determines the fate 
of the child, but on the approach of the assassin the nurse substitutes 
her own son for the prince and witnesses his death. She, an old 
woman near death, tells the story once again, and it is difficult to 
read it without that sense of the tears of things which fill the heart on 
reading great tragedy. The end of the poem is so fine, so least 
tainted with Mr. Sherring’s conception of blank verse, that it is 
necessary to quote it: 


Child of my brother, did’st thou say 
The sun had set? Methinks ‘tis strangely light, 
And all around are flowers blowing sweet. 
I do not mind I saw them yesterday. 
Their fragrance breathes a breath of youthful life 
Into this bosom old. Why press my hands 
And bid me take my rest? First hear me end 
My tale! The last time I shall tell it thee. 
That night they built a stately, royal pyre, 
And laid my son with every fitting rite 
Beside the murdered king. I seem to see 
It now. The flames and smoke, one flying wreath 
That rises up to heaven. Look, my child! 
The world is all aglow with rainbow light. 
How strange and sweet the perfume of the flowers! 
The light is all around me, and I feel 
Quite young and strong again. My tale? Yes! Yes! 
The flying wreath of smoke becomes a cloud, 
The cloud a shining shape that rushes down 
The steep of rainbow light. How glorious 
His face! The rosy star! My son! My son! e 


The story of Punna is followed by the other short story in this 
volume of three hundred closely-printed pages, “ The Wooing of the 
“Strong Maid.” It is extraordinarily well done, despite the unbroken 
beat of the blank verse. One visualises the soene in the jungles of 
Chitor, where Prince Ursi, hunting the wild boar, meets Jawahir Bai, 
the maid whose beauty is as notable as her tremendous physical 
strength and her iron will) How Ursi wins her hand and heart is 
told here in a fashion that proves that Mr. Sherring has complete 
control of the short story. 

But Mr. Sherring’s finest achievement is his last story, “ The Gift of 
“Battle.” The story is pure tragedy, though it has in one sense a 
happy ending, It is the end of a love-story that has lasted half a 
century, the sort of thing that one can hardly conceive of as dealt 
with in verse at all, but which teveals itself as a great theme in the 
hands of a writer, who is a pure realist and is perfectly indifferent 


* ` 
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to the charge of bathos. It is the story of the aged chief Rawal 
Chachick and his wife, the Rani Sonaldevi. These two have never 
grown old in each other’s eyes. The old man, stricken with a mortal 
pulmonary disease, yearns to die in harness. He feels the call of the 
wild. His own strong arm and subtle brain have carved him a 
kingdom, and peace fills all his borders. He has three sons, two 
capable, as he believes, of succeeding him, and a third, the eldest, a 
half-witted creature. The news comes, and is welcomed, that a great 
force of Moslems has raided a border town. At this moment the 
Rawal and his wife overhear a conversation between the full-witted 
sons, in which the old father and mother are spoken of in terms of 
contempt and loathing. The father’s eyes are opened, and he deter- 
, mines on their death. The Rani intercedes, and offers her life for 

theirs. Then the Rawal takes a strange resolve. Instead of pouring 
out his troops against the Moslem, he sends their leader the request 
for “The Gift of Battle” to the death for himself and five hundred 
of his ancient warriors. The boon is readily granted. Meantime the 
sons are accused of their sins and await their doom. The Rawal 
believes that the course he will adopt, that of ending his own life in 
battle (as he wishes), and thus yielding by deliberate sacrifice the 
, kingdom to his sons, will induce repentance. And so it proves; but 
he has forgotten one thing—the Suttee. His wife, after all, will be 
giving her life for her sons. The parting scene between the two as 
the Rawal and his warriors set out to seek the Gift of Battle is 
depicted with a minute realism that stands the astounding strain of 
a woollen muffler bestowed upon the ancient hero by his wife. The 
great duel is described with extraordinary vigour, while the return of 
the dead and the Suttee that follows is horrible enough. But the old 
Rani is not content to die till all things are accomplished. She 
watches the five hundred widows die, but will not light her pyre till 
. there is brought to her the head of Kalu Shah, the man who slew her 
husband. How the half-witted son obtained the head must be read 
to be appreciated. The end of the breathless story is fine, both in 
conception and execution. At times the story-teller rises above his 
medium and writes almost with splendour. i 

This book deserves not only criticism but a public. Mr. Sherring 
is a story-teller of the first rank; his pictures are clear-cut, and yet 
retain the lights and shades of atmosphere; he has that mysterious 
gift, the power of characterisation; he has a perfectly sound appre- 
ciation of the meaning of tragedy; above all things, he has speed 
and an acute sense of reality. The combination certainly outweighs 
a verse style that must prove to most critical minds indefensible. Yet 
we hesitate to suggest prose as an alternative vehicle; for Mr. 
Sherring may have his own ideas abogt prose also. Moreover, it may 
be that, with a varied cesura, his blank line will have a future of 
its own. 
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REVIEWS. 
CAMBRIDGE BIBLICAL ESSAYS. ’ 


We have here sixteen essays dealing with Bıblıcal questions ot 
prime importance at the present tıme, and the work 1s likely to prove 
of real value to the large public who are watching the rapidly changing 
field of Biblical criticism. These essays place the general reader in 
possession of the latest results of scholarship as to, and present him 
with what may be called a middle view on, most of the questions 
discussed. Indeed, the day of extreme views (if we leave “astral ” 
Babylonians out of account) has passed away, and this book 1s 
perhaps the best evidence of the fact. All thinkers seem at last to 
be agreed that there is nothing sacrosanct about the actual physical i 
text of the Bible, and that any and every phase of intellectual 
activity which can throw any light on the text must be brought to 
bear on it. Any loss involved is necessary and healthy loss im so far 
as the evidentiary tests employed are sound. All the questions 
discussed here are at bottom questions of pure evidence. The his- 
torical value of the Old and New Testaments from end to end is 
to-day under review, and multitudes of scholars im all lands are at 
work sifting, analysing and testmmg for the purpose of ascertaining, 
so far as may be, the procession of facts that is shadowed ın the pages 
of Holy Wnt. Not so long since the stories of the Creatian and 
Flood were waved aside with some impatience. To-day the import- 
ance of these early chapters in relation to Babylonian sources it 
would be difficult to over-estimate. Dr. Johns’ paper on the 
“Influence of Babylonian Mythology” will be read with an interest 
that 1s somewhat marred by the elephantine spriteliness of his style. 
He insists with truth that we do the post-exilic author of Genesis 
“no wrong in pointing out his probable sources, and it would be 
“absurd to demand that he should have acknowledged them.” He 
further lays stress on the point that inspiration is not necessarily 
absent because we have to seek the original sources out of Palestine. 
Mr. S. A. Cook’s essay on “The Present Stage of Old Testament 
“ Research” is full of value and warning. He dwells on the fact that 


“ many features which once seemed to be exclusively Israelite 
are now known to be common to other peoples. Palestine 
enters into the life and thought of the great surrounding 
powers (Babylonia, Assyria and Egypt), and the increasing 
knowledge of Oriental custom and belief allows us to estimate 
more truly and permanently the place of the Old Testament in 
buman history. The more the Old Testament is made to stand 


Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 
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forth as an Oriental work, the more clearly>can one recognise 
the distinctive features which set it upon a level by itself; 
and it external research has deprived it of much of its 

s originality, never before has its uniqueness been so convincingly 
demgnstrated,’’ 


It is good to realise that most scholars now accept as a working 
hypothesis the Wellhausen theory. This theory, “the culmination 
“of a long series of enquiries, claims to provide a braad historical 
“aspect of the Old Testament which does justice to literary and 
“historical criticism, to the internal evidence of the Old Testament’ 
“itself, and to the later vicissitudes of Jewish theology.” We are 
wisely warned against looking too ‘exclusively to Babylonia. The 
students of Babylonian influence are, deed, too often blindéd to 
other sources by the vast promise of their own investigations. Mr. 
Ashley Bevan’s well-balanced paper on “ Historical Methods in the 
“Old Testament” well repays study. His illustrations of method 
from certain Arabic documents are of great value. The essay of 
Dr. Emery Barnes on “The Interpretation of the Psalms” 1s a 
striking example of the value of close reasoning in determing the 
historical value of purely hterary documents. He makes it clear 
enough that “a general survey of the Psalter does not suggest that 
“a knowledge of the history of Israel and the surrounding nations 
“will greatly help us in our task of mterpretation.” Nor do particular 
psalms give further hope. He closely analyses Psalm ii, and crushes 
Dr. Duhm’s purely secular interpretation. “The whole poem is to 
“be read in the light of v. 11.” Dr. Barnes comes to a similar çon- 
clusion with respect to the 4sth Psalm. It “is necessarily 
“secular only to those who ignore the use of metaphor in religious 
“discourse” If Dr. Duhm suffers in these two cases his method is 
even more roughly handled in the case of the 110th Psalm. In fact, 


he is charged with altermg his documents “to save his ‘historical’ l 


“ exposition.” 

The essays on the New Testament are certainly of not less value 
and interest than those on the Old. It has been with peculiar 
pleasure that we have read Mr. A. E. Brooke’s essay on “The 
“ Historical Value of the Fourth Gospel” The tendency to brush 
aside this value has been visible in many recent books, and the time 
has come when something like scientific application of the important 
historical elements in this record is needed. More nonsense has been 
written of late years about St. John’s Gospel than about any other 
famous historical document. We doubt even if Mr. Inge, who con- 
tributes an interesting paper on “The Theology of the Fourth 
“ Gospel,” realises the full historical value of that Gospel. However, 
time is bringing her revenges, and the present close analysis into the 
details of the Gospels is rapidly siftįng the historical wheat from the 
chaff, with the result that we may look, even without the aid. of 
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documents that may appear at any moment, for a far clearer vision 
of our Lord on earth than is now available. Mr. C. A. A. Scott's 
very able essay, entitled “Jesus and Paul,” makes one think that, the 
great historical value of Paul as a witness has not yet been appreciated. 
Paul himself must have known, before as well as after his conversion, 
much about our Lord, and any traces of this knowledge that appear 
in his writings have a more direct value from the point of view of 
evidence than even the evidence of the ‘Gospels. At least, so it 
appears to the present writer, and that view is really supported by 
the fearful intricacy of the synoptic problem so ably discussed here 
by Mr. H. L. Latimer. 


`: * * 


THE NATIONAL ‘ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION (1901-4). 


The three volumes that complete the record of the National 
Antarctic Expedition of 1901-4 are full of astounding material. The 
album of photographs and sketches (with a portfolio of panoramic 
views) give the most vivid notion of these desolate regions. It would 
be difficult to imagine anything more wonderful or, in its weird way, 
more beautiful than the Aurore reproduced here. They give the 
impression of a wonderland, arched and broken by curves of exquisite 
shape and colour, with involutions so complex that’ even the 
mathematical mind is staggered by them. The grandeur of these 
dark purple involuted surfaces is indescribable, ‘and such spectacles 
must create a sense of fascination in the minds of Antarctic explorers. 

These Antarctic pictures have a definite scientific value, for they 
record the ice conditions of to-day and make it possible for future 
generations to watch the progress of that new discovery, “the recession 
“of ice ın the Antarctic region.” The illustrations, which are represen- 
tative selections from the photographs taken on the expedition, give 
us most striking pictures of the ice-fields. The pack-ice of Ross Sea 
is shown in a photograph, where the sky is almost white from the 
reflected light from the ice. If the sky is dark it shows that there is 
open water at hand, and this knowledge may be of vital importance. 
The photograph of the great black-browed albatross 1s of great 
interest, but hardly more so than that of the killer-whale, which hunts 
the seal in herds. It has a high dorsal “fin” and yellow saddle-mark. 
Of the five species of Polar seals, three are found in the ice-pack, the 
sea-leopard, the Ross seal, and the crab-eating seal. The last is a fine 
fellow, and very abundant. He is hunted by the killer-whale. We 
have also a photograph of the rare Ross seal, and of the powerful sea- 
leopard, which lives in part on the great penguins here photographed 
in every phase of life. The penguin “rookeries” are the living 


* The National Antarctic Expedition: The Royal Society. ` 
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“note,” so to speak, of the Antarctic coast-line. Where these great 
birds, standing some four feet high, are photographed in groups we 
seem to see Margate beach covered with cloaked charity-school girls. 
The human appearance of the birds gives, indeed, a most uncanny 
feeling. The photographs of places are very real. The telephoto- 
graph of Mount Sabine, the highest peak of the Admiralty range, 
disgovered by Ross in 1841, reveals a terrible and wonderful mountain 
field, escarped as by some giant hand. The pictures of Mount Erebus 
give a clear idea of that active volcano and of the sea-ice fields that 
surrounded the Discovery. Plate lxxv. is an excellent photographic 
panorama of the Discovery's winter quarters, and suggest its desolate 
surroundings. ` The photographs of shore-ice, in the form of glacier- 
ice adherent to the land, are very important. The tide-crack sharply 
divides the floe-ice and the land-ice. The photographs of “ ice-slabs,” 
remnants of glaciers that have passed on, are most impressive, as they 
terminate in clear-cut white cliffs. Plate xav. shows us a notable 
glacier front. But all the glacier photographs demand close study. 
The long range of Ferrar glacier is fully reproduced in panorama 
and in detail. 

The volume entitled “ Physical Observations, with Discussions by 
Various Authors,” is, on the whole, too technical for even brief ‘con- 
sideration here. But some reference must be made to the vast 
importance of this volume. Lieutenant M. Barne superintended the 
tidal work of the Discovery, and this work is fully discussed (as well 
as similar material provided by the Scottish Antarctic Expedition) 
by Sir George Darwin, who lays stress ori a phenomena that may, 


‘when observations are multiplied in later years, prove of great mport- 


ance: a change in the amplitude and phase of a particular tide as 
the season advances. “The greatest retardation occurs about mid- 
“summer, and at the same season there is a considerable amplitude. 
“It i$ almost impossible to believe that the thawing of the sea could 
“ decrease the amplitude of the tide, although it might possibly increase 
“it.” We have also elaborate pendulum observations for deducing 
the force of gravity. Dr. Chree fully discusses Mr. Bernacchi’s 
account of the observations. Dr. Milne analyses the earth movements 
in the Antarctic area recorded in 1902-3 at great length in a paper of 
much general value. One point may be noted. Dr. Milne says, 
“For some years past I have noticed that earthquakes which had 
“their origin in the vicinity of New Zealand, and were recorded in that 
“country, have also been recorded in Britain, particularly at Bidstone, 
“but had not necessarily been recorded at intermediate stations. The 
“ Discovery records, taken in conjunction with those from Christchurch, 
“Wellington and Perth, have conformed this observation, and we have 
“now a number of instances where the movement from an epifocal 
“area has travelled round and through the world, to reappear as a 


“recordable quantity at its antipodes.” It is, as he says, possible - 
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“that reflections are focussed in an antipodean region.” The volume 
also contains valuable accounts of the magnetic observations. The 
Discovery expedition has, indeed, added greatly not only to aptual 
knowledge, but to records that are the prime condition of advance in 
various fields of physical research. 


x * r 
G 
THE LEGISLATION OF THE EMPIRE” 


Here we have one of the most remarkable works „published of 
recent years, a work that we have no manner of doubt will be eagerly 
studied by Continental jurists, a work that deserves the closest 
attention of our own thinkers and politicians. Lord Rosebery, the « 
President of the Society of Comparative Legislation, claims, in his 
pleasing Preface, that the work here done by his Society is in reality 
work that the State, which undertakes so many less worthy things, 
should carry through. We are inclined to agree, though we may well 
doubt whether an official compilation would be quite so effective as 
the summary (excellently edited by Mr. Bedwell) now before us of 
legislative activity in the Empire during the last ten years. “In 
“these four volumes,” says Sir John Macdonell, in his luminous 
Introduction, “are an index and summaries of the chief legislation 
“in all British Dominions of each year between 1898 and 1907; 
“summaries of the principal Statutes and Ordinances of all Parlia- 
“ments and Legislative Assemblies in the Empire; laws made for 
“some four hundred millons of men and women, the largest number 
“of persons living under one political organisation.” The bulk of 
legislation staggers the mind; 25,000 Acts and Ordinances (not all 
self-denying), running to four times the length of that much-admired 
work the Encyclopedia Britannica. Sir John Macdonell goes $n to 
point out that the eighty legislative factories of the Empire are on 
the whole increasing their yearly output, while their efforts are 
supplemented by branch establishments, the local authorities, who have 
statutory power to legislate by bye-law. It is true that much of the 
legislation is short-lived, but on the whole it is possible to indicate 
great general juridical drifts in specific directions. We become, if 
we ponder over the laws of the various States, conscious of a common 
spirit, a something peculiarly British, an esprit des lots not yet 
definable, but certainly moving through the Empire. It is important 
to realise that much guidance is given to the local legislatures by the 
social policy of the Imperial Parhament. The responsibility that this 

* The Legislation of the Empire: Beng a Survey of the Legislative Enacdments 
op iit British Domintons from 1898 to 1909. Edited, under the Direction of the 

ciety of Comparative Legislation, by C. E. A. Bedwell, Librarian to the Hon. 
Society of the Middle Temple, mth a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Rose- 


bery and an Introduction by Sir John Macdonell, In four volumes, (Messrs. 
Butterworth & Co.) 
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throws upon the home Legislature is perhaps not fully appreciated. 
Sir John Macdonell indicates some of the outward and visible signs 
of the spirit of British law. “The age of contract seems to be 
A ending ; that of status returns.” The classes who are undermining 
the social bases of society, the publican, the betting agent, the money- 
lender, receive little mercy from Alberta to Africa. The States are 
determined to be physically and morally healthy, and, therefore, we 
have everywhere legislation against unhealthy or bad immigrants. 
There is a desire to preserve family life, and consequently (a striking 
contrast to America) “there are scarcely any Acts facilitating or 
“extending the right to divorce.” Lord Barnes’ proposed Act extend- 
ing the right of divorce to the County Courts is against the whole 
drift and tendency of our Imperial legislation. The general respect 
for social institutions and family life is naturally accompanied every- 
where-by the desire to safeguard and protect the child from danger, 
disease and crime, and to give adequate elementary education. This 
is “the child’s century.” The religious difficulty in education is not 
always felt. In some cases it is solved. This is how it is solved in 
the Orange River Colony :— 


\ 


“ Religious instruction shall be given in all Government schools | 

for periods not exceeding in all two hours a week according to a 

purely historicat handbook to be approved by the Education 

Department, but no child need attend school during the time 

devoted to Bible history. Teachers who declare [themselves] not 

` to be able conscientiously to undertake the teaching of Bible 

history shall be exempted therefrom. Dogmatic instruction may 

be given at the wish of the parents by any minister of religion 

who has been recognised by the Government, but only in separate 
parts of the school buildings and after school hours.’’ 


‘The serious religious difficulty in Ceylon is met by the proviso that 


“no school in which religious instruction is given is to be considered 
“a, public vernacular school’ unless the District Committee is satisfied 
“that religious instruction is not given to people of other denomina- 
“tions than that to which the school belongs, if the parents ‘object,” 
coupled with a stringent conscience clause. 

But if this is the child’s century it is also the criminal’s century. 
He is regarded rather as a diseased than a wicked person; purgatory 
rather than hell is his portion; “everywhere the criminal is being 
“giver'a chance.” Labour legislation, too, is common and not ineffec- 


tive } but we find ‘here no outcry against that universal Socialism of = . 


which we hear so much from the platform. These volumes are 
records of social efforts, often enough mistaken efforts, but efforts that 
indicate ‘a general spiritual drift in the direction of happier things 
and days. A ‘high ideal of human life is in the minds‘of our legis- 
lators, and after all it is ideals rather than legislation that indicate 
the vitality of an Empire. 
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THE GREEK AND EASTERN CHURCHES* 


Dr. Adeney has certainly placed not only theological but historical 
students under a debt of gratitude by the publication of his profound » 
work on the Greek and Eastern Churches. The style if lucid and 
excellent ; the method beyond criticism. The general history of the 
united Catholic Church m the fourth century 1s essential to any 
appreciation of the development of Eastern Christianity, and here 
it is set forth in claborate and luminous fashion. The detailed 
account of the evolution of the great Arian heresy gives us full light 
at every turn. In the first quarter of the fourth century the obscure 
presbyter Arius, of the Alexandrian Church, formulated his dogmas, 
which, receiving the imprimatur of the great bishop Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, at once made way. Dr. Adeney tells us that this heresy, 
exhibited the following doctrines: the unity of God; the independent 
personality of Christ (which the Sabellian heretics denied); the 
origin of Christ by creation (that is to say, created by God, and not 
through God); the absence of a human soul in Christ; the poten- 
tality for evil in Christ; the acquisition of the Godhead by Christ 
through His merits. This self-contradictory heresy led to the famous 
Council of Nicæa in 325, when the relationship of the Father and 
the Son were expressed by the word Aomoousios (identity of essence), 
and the Arians were defeated by the efforts of Athanasius. Later 
Arians (the Semi-Arians) tried to reconcile this decision with their 
own views by describing the relationship as Aomoztousios (likeness of 
essence). But (despite Gibbon) the distinction was vital, and the 
Homoousians won the day, not only at Nicaea but for all time. The ' 
great Cappadocian theologians, Basil, Gregory Nazienzen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, enforced the Nicene decision, and the Gregorys 
laid Special stress on the human soul of our Lord. Their stern struggle 
with the various Arian heresies led to the second Œcumenical Council, 
which re-asserted at Constantinople the Nicene position. The acces- 
sion of Theodosius ended the political strength of Arianism In 397 
Chrysostom became Patriarch of Constantinople, a position that the 
second Council had ranked as next to the bishopric of Rome. It 
was in his time that there began the vain discussion as to the nature 
of Christ, which gave rise to the Nestorian heresy (the divided nature 
in Christ), condemned at Ephesus in the Third General Council, and 
the Eutychian heresy (the essential unity of the two natures in Christ), 
condemned at Chalcedon by the Fourth (and last true) General 
Council. 

The metaphysical difficulties did not end with these condemnations. 
The Monophysite heresy followed, asserting that Christ could not in 
fact have a dual nature, since the infinity of the Godhead necessarily 

* The Greek and Eastern Churches (The International Theological Library), by 


Walter F. Adeney, M.A. D.D., Pridtipal of Lancashire College, Manchester 
(Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, price 12s. net.) 
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swallowed up the finite manhood—a doctrine that by implication 
denied’ the immortality of man. The Emperor Zeno in a large 
measure forced this heresy on the Eastern Church, and so created a 
breach with Rome, which stood by the decisions of Chalcedon. 
Communion with Rome was at last restored in 518, and the Mono- 
physite heresy only lingered in Egypt. But it was followed by the 
Monothelite heresy—the confusion of the Divine and the human will 
in Christ—w!' ch lingered on till the end of the seventh century, a 
heresy so subtle that it was at first accepted by Rome. 

It was at this stage in the development of the philosophy of 
Christianity that the Mohammedans appear upon the scene. The 
extirpation of idolatry was a first duty with the followers of the 
Caliph, and this led to the Iconoclastic reforms of the Emperor 
‘Leo II, who felt that the Church must not be open to the Moham- 
medan taunt of ‘idolatry. The movement was, ın fact, an honest 
attempt “to save Christianity from degenerating into the merely 

“mechanical performances of idolatry.” Rome repudiated such a 
reformation, and this widened the ever-growing gulf between East 
and West. But the practice of worshipping pictures revived, and, 
despite a second Iconoclastic campaign in the ninth century, gathered 
new strength, “and it is now one of the chief characteristics of the 
“Greek Church.” 

The great schism, threatened for centuries, came at last. Rome 
and Constantinople had drifted asunder; they had become West 
-and East, in fact. There was no sympathy between their races, no 
common government, while the Pope and the Patriarch had become 


bý the ninth century open rivals. The last link snapped over the 


controversy with respect to the Filiogue clause in the Nicene Creed. 
The original text in the passage concerning the Holy Spirit ran, 
“Qui ex Patre procedit.” The Roman (and Protestant Churches) 


now tender this clause “Qui ex Patre Filioque procedit” The ° 


addition dates from the Third Council of Toledo (580), but has 
earlier authority. The Eastern Church repudiated the change, but 
it was not until the year 1043 that the Dogma of the Double Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost became a vital issue. The jealousy of 
Pope Leo IX. rose to a white heat, and ‘on hearing of a mild protest 
by the Patriarch Michael Cerularius against the doctrine as one of 
the difficulties of union between the Churches, he immediately issued 
a singularly offensive anathema, which was formally laid on the altar 
of St. Sophia. 

So the end of united Christendom came. The metaphysical 
struggles that we have indicated, worked out with blood and fire, 
_ had at last been refined to this one point, and on that point, nominally, 
the Church split asunder. The Crusades, the Turkish threat,’ the 
fall of Constantinople, the disappearance of the Eastern Empire, 
removed reconciliation from the sphere of practical politics, 
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Dr. Adeney here traces in most valuable detail the history of the 
separate Churches that make up the Greek and Eastern Churches. 
The Patriarchate of Constantinople survived the Turkish conquegt, and 
to-day “the Patriarch of Constantinople is the spiritual head of the 
“whole Orthodox Church, and the secular head of the Greek Church 
“in the Turkish Dominions.” His office has somehow survived direr 
disasters than the Papacy has suffered, and to-day the Greek Church 
is (officially) more alive than the Roman Church, for it is officially 
encouraging what we may call Modernism and the study of the Bible 
by the laity. i 

Dr. Adeney traces at length the history of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which, under Peter the Great, threw off the supreme govern- 
ment of the Patriarch and substituted the Holy Synod, presided over 
by a lay Government official This Church shows none of the’ 
recuperative capacity of the mother Church. “Its functions are 
ceremonial, not spiritual.” It is beset by innumerable sects. Dr. 
Adeney further traces for us the, history of the Syrian and Armenian 
Churches, and ends a noteworthy book with a full account of the 
Coptic and Abyssinian Churches. We wish we had more space in 
which to deal with a volume which describes so thoroughly “an 
“immense field” of human thought and activity. 


THE CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE* 


The fame of Confucius is great, but familiarity with his writings 
is not common, and Mr. Lyall has done most useful work in presenting 
a translation of an authoritative kind of the Confucian Logia He 
tells us that “the indefatigable labours of Chinese commentators have 
“alone rendered the present translation of the Sayings of Confucius 
“possible.” It is indeed necessary to recognise the permanent value 
of a book which has taken into account the whole range of Chinese 
scholarship on the subject. Certainly these Logia reveal a most 
remarkable character, and their authenticity seems supported by the 
fact that in the main they reveal a self-contained and consistent 
character. Indeed, it appears possible in some cases to reject certain 
. Sayings on the ground that they are out of harmony with the per- 
sonality of Confucius as limned by the main drift of the Logia and by 
recorded history. It is not easy to notice a book of this type, but 
perhaps it can be most usefully done by indicating certain principles 
of the philosophy of life that emerge from the Sayings and confirm, 
so to speak, the historical Confucius, 


e 
* The Sayings of CONC translated by Leonard A, Lyall, (Messrs, Longmans, 
Green & Co. price 3s. 6d. net.)} 
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. Mr. Lyall gives us an interesting Introduction that places before 
the reader the historical position. Confucius, though only the son of 
a poor mihtary officer, was descended from the Imperial house of Vin. 
This was the second great Chinese dynasty, the dynasty which had 
supplanted, in the year 1766 B.C., the Hsia dynasty, founded by Yü, 
the successor of the Emperors Yao and Shun, the legendary founders 
of the Empire. The Yin dynasty ended in 1122 B.C., when the Mayor 
of the Palace, so to speak, the Duke Wu (the able son of his famous 
father the Duke Wen) ejected the decadent line and founded the 
Chou dynasty, which still nominally ruled China (then in the acute 
feudal stage) when “Confucius was born, in the year B.C. 551, in 
“the land of Lu, in a small village, situated in the western part of 
~ “the modern province of Shantung. His name was K’ung Ch’iu, and 
e “his style (corresponding to our Christian name) was Chung-ni His 

“ countrymen speak of him as K’ung Fu-tzu, the Master, or philosopher 

“K’ung. This expression was altered into Confucius by the Jesuit 

“missionaries who first carried his fame to Europe.” He married at 

the age of nineteen, and immediately became a civil servant. His 

mother died when he was twenty-four, and this involved his retirement 
from public life. When the three years’ official mourning was over 
he did not return to public work, but devoted himself to teaching and 
study, and slowly but steadily achieved fame in an age that was 
distraught with feudal anarchy, In his teaching he rejected mysticism 
and inaction His great quest was the discovery of social principles ` 
from the study of history that could be applied to and heal his nation’s 

woes. At the age of fifty his practical qualities were at last 

‘recognised, and on the ejection from Lu of a tyrannical minister 

Confucius obtained high office, and by his administrative skill gave a 
new lease of power to the Duke of the native State and a new access 
of life to the State itself. But the jealousy of a neighbouring State 
ende@ this happy work after but four years.. The Duke was tempted 
into his former debauched courses, and Confucius threw up his office 
in disgust. For thirteen years he wandered in the wilderness seeking 
a worthy ruler whom he could worthily serve, but finding none. He 
returned by invitation to his native land in B.C. 484, and hoped.in vain 
to improve the government. Four years later he died, at the age of 
seventy-two, a sad, brave old man, who had outlived not only his 
beloved son but his most beloved disciples. 
This interesting life is thoroughly reflected by these Logia. We . 
must quote Mr. Lyall’s words as to the authority for them :— - 
, N Z ; 


The chief authority for the text as it stands to-day is a 
manuscript found in-the house of Confucius in B.c. 150, hidden 
there, in all likelihood, between the years »B.c. 213 and art, 
when the reigning Emperor was seeking to destroy every copy 
of the classics. We find no easlier reference to the book under 
its present name. But Mencius (B.C. 372-289) quotes seven 
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passages from it, in language all but identical with the present 
text, as the words of Confucius. No man ever talked the 
language of these sayings. Such pith and smoothness is only 
reached by a long process of rounding and polishing. We, shall 
probably come no nearer to the truth than Legge’s, conclusion 
that the book was put together by the pupils of the disciples 
of Confucius, from the words and note books of their masters, 
about the year B.C. 400. ; 
. It will be convenient to consider his views in order of social devélop- 
ment. Consider education first. He tells us: “ Awe is due to youth.” ' 
“Man is born upright.” “The four things the Master taught were 
“ cultùre, conduct, faithfulness and truth.” “The Master said: .. . 
“Rate the task above the prize; will not the mind be raised?’” 
“ The Master said: ‘To take untaught men into battle is to cast them 
“away?” “The Master said: ‘Men are near to each other at birth: - 
“the lives they lead sunder them.’” In these few sentences we can 
see a whole system of education. 

The views of Confucius about religion are full of interest, though 
it was a subject upon which he was shy to spéak (“ The Master never 
“spake of ghosts”). “Worship as though those ye worship stood 
“before you; worship the spirits, as though they stood’ before 
“you.” “The Memorials say, ‘Pray to the spirits in heaven 
“* above and on earth below” The Master said: ‘Long-lasting has 
“*my prayer been?” “Chi-lu asked: ‘What is due to the ghosts of 
“¢the dead?’ The Master said: ‘ We fail in our duty to the living ; 
“can we do our duty to the dead?’” He ventured to ask about 
death. “We know not life,” said the Master, “how can we know 
“death?” “The Master said: ‘Alas! no man knows me! . . * 
“Iam known but to one, but to heaven.’” 

Confucius when he deals with the inner personal life attains 
probably his highest range of philosophy. Though he repudiated the 
violent mysticism of his own age, we find here the mysticism Of the 
Imitation of Christ, which was itself a quiet protest against the 
mystic excesses of the fourteenth century. Here are some of the 
most striking sayings: “Not to be known should not grieve you; 
“grieve that ye know not men.” “Sorrow not at being unknown, 
“but seek to be worthy of note.” “Sorrow not at being unknown: 
“sorrow for thine own shortcomings& These passages probably 
sprang from some one origin differently reported by disciples. The 
repetition of variants is one note of the book. “Study avithout 
“thought is vain: thought without study is dangerous.” “To learn 
“the truth at daybreak and die at eve were enough.” “The highest 
“ goodness is to hold fast the golden mean.” “Will the right; hold 
“to good won; rest in love; move in art.” “Ts love so far a thing? 
“T yearn for love, and lo! love is come.” “Love is to conquer self 
“and turn to courtesy. Could we conquer self and turn to courtesy 
“for but one day, all mankind would tum to love.” ` “Love is never 
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“vexed.” “The man can exalt the truth: truth cannot exalt the 
“man.” “When love is at stake yield not to an army.” “To rank 
“the effort above the prize may be called love.”. 

Ofe subject of extraordinary interest to Confucius was the true 
definition “of the gentleman—that is to say, the ideal man. An 
analysis of his qualities is attempted again and again. It is hardly 
possible to appreciate the Master’s outlook on life without referring 
to some of these definitions: “A gentleman is broad and fair: the 
“vulgar are biassed and petty.” “A gentleman has no rivalries— 
“except perhaps in archery.” “Shorn of love, is a gentleman worthy 
“the name?” “A gentleman has no likes and no dislikes below 
“heaven. He follows right.” “A gentleman considers what is right ; 
“the vulgar consider what will pay.” “A gentleman is calm and 

e “spacious: the vulgar are always fretting.” “A gentleman is careful, 
“and does not trip; he is humble towards others and courteous.” 
“A gentleman is pleasant, not fulsome: the vulgar are fulsome, but 
“not pleasant.” “A gentleman is easy to serve, and hard to please 
“o. . high-minded, not proud.” “Tzu-Kung-said: ‘ Does a gentle-_ 
“man also hate?’ ‘He does, said the Master. ‘He hates the 
“sounding of evil deeds; he hates men of low estate who slander 
“‘ their betters; he hates courage without courtesy; he hates‘daring 
“‘matched with blindness?” Practical idealism is the note that 
Confucius struck. He had noble ideals of personal, social and 
religious life, and he believed, even in disappointed old age, that these 
could be carried into effect in a well-educated, reasonable world. It 
is tempting to compare his obiter dicta with those of other famous 
“thinkers and masters, men as far off as Socrates, ds recent as 
Johnson. But that is not possible here. The passage of four-and- 
twenty centuries has left untouched his noble philosophy of life, his 
serene and spacious personality, his almost Christ-like humility, his 
splendid belief in man. 
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THOMAS HOBBES." 


Here is an excellent edition, in type, paper and binding, of the 
Leviathan that mighty work which not only deals with the Common- 
wealth (“which is but an Artificiall Man”), but discusses at length, 
as a prefix, “that Rationall and most excellent worke of Nature, 
“Man? the matter and artificer of the artificial man, and, as a suffix, a 
Christian Commonwealth. Hobbes concludes his work with a descrip- 
tion “ of the Kingdome of Darknesse,” which in the modernist fashion 
discusses the cause and efféct of intellectual and spiritual darkness 

* Hobbes’ Leviathan; Reprinted from theeEdition of 1651, with an Essay of the 
late W. G. Pogson Smith. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 23. 6d. net.) 
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arising from the misinterpretation of Scripture, superstition, scholas- 
ticism. It is an extraordinary work, an entire system of philosophy, 
founded on certain arbitrary assumptions, which has affected for good 
or ill all European thought from the seventeenth century to,this hour. 
If we accept the premisses that Hobbes, with almost intolerable self- 
assurance, lays down, his conclusions follow with all their materialistic 
mevitableness. He, like Locke and some more modern thinkers (such 
as Herbart), starts with a man whose mind is a blank sheet. He starts 
with the assumption that “there is no conception in a man’s mind, 
“which hath not, at first, totally, or by parts, been begotten upon 
“the organs of Sense.” From this basis he builds up in a wonderful 
fashion not only a sensationalistic psychology of man, but of the 
“ Artificiall Man,” Human Society. This is not the place in which to 
discuss an explanation of the evolution of man and society that has 
by sheer force aroused contrary and nobler explanations of our place 
in the universe, but it is desirable to call attention to the very fine 
essay of the late Mr. W. G. Pogson Smith, the brilliant Oxford 
student of Hobbes, on the position of one of the greatest pure 
thinkers of the seventeenth century. It is an informal essay, found 
among Mr. Smith’s papers} and its very informality adds to its charm. 
The editor of this volume very truly says: “Those who were Mr. 
“Pogson Smith’s friends or pupils will find here much of the man 
“himself—something of his quick insight, of his unconventional 
“directness, of his broad but solid learning; something also of his 
“profound feeling for truth, of his scorn of the pretentious, of his 
“keen but kindly humour.” Mr. Pogson Smith asks the question: 
“Wherein does the greatness of Hobbes’ consist?” We should be 
inclined to say that it consisted in knowing his own mind, in a definite 
determination not to go behind his own definitions, and an unrivalled 
power to force those definitions to their logical conclusions, fiescely 
claiming that those conclusions coincide with the passions and the 
practice of humanity. Mr. Pogson Smith rightly repudiates this 
claim. “It is idle to qualify or defend such a political philosophy : it 
“is rotten at the core . . . And yet no thinker on politics has 
“ever probed its fundamental conceptions more thoroughly; and I 
“say it advisedly, if you would think clearly of rights and duties, 
“sovereignty and law, you must begin with the criticism of Hobbes.” 
The greatness of his philosophy is its coherency. That is the 
essayist’s view, and it is the true view. Hobbes has, moredver, a 
œ wonderful prose style. Mr. Pogson Smith says on this point: “I 
“boldly affirm that every great thinker reveals his greatness in his 
“style.” The style reveals the personality of the man. The hard 
things here said of Bacon, who “aimed at concealing the poverty of 
“his thought by the adornment of his style,” are in certain respects 
truer than admirers of Bacon would care to admit. There is no poverty 
in Hobbes, though strangely enough there is passion; hatred of 
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falseness in controversy, hatred of the scepticism that was his intel- 
lectual atmosphere, hatred indeed of his own inevitable conclusions. 
Had Hobbes lived a century and a half later he would probably have 
beer a profound and enthusiastic idealist. That mighty “working 
“head” would have worked backwards from his definitions instead 
of forward, would have gone to the root of the things and surpassed 
the analysis of Kant. But his age compelled him to take the line he 
did, a line that was primarily intended to clear the world of cant, 
of self-deception, of decadent scholasticism. He had to stand on 
his definitions or give up the struggle. Yet withal he was conscious 
of another world that stood parallel, so to speak, to the rationalised 
universe he created. It is scarcely fair to say of him that he did not 
believe in the ultimate reality of Truth. But for the purpose of his 
theory he, like Euclid, had to work from a convention that took the 
place of truth. But it is not right to judge of Hobbes only from the 
Leviathan. His attitude as a jurist (discussed some time since at 
length in the “Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation”) ' 
is the reference of his “laws of Nature” for their origin to a religious 
and external power. In his essay on Liberty he declares that those 
laws are immutable and eternal. Hobbes’ doctrine of the law of 
Nature, derived from a profound study of the English Common Law, 
proves that he recognised a sphere of intellectual and spiritual inves- 
tigation lying behind his definitions. But, as we have said, he stood 
by his definitions and applied them to the problems of psychology 
and sociology with all his might. Therein lay his greatness. His 
persistence and his mighty prose stimulated thought throughout 
Europe, and though to-day we decline to be bound by a system of 
thought which is beyond doubt founded in error, yet it would be 
sheer ingratitude not to recognise all that Hobbes did for honest 
thinking by his destruction of the’shams and shadows that haunted 
thofight in the days of his youth. He cleared the way for all modern 
philosophic analysis. 


a pan n 








SHORTER REVIEWS, 


Canon A., Theodore Wirgman’s “ Life of James Green,” the Rector 
and Dean of Maritzburg, Natal, from February, 1849, to January, 
1906 {Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., two vols., price 18s. net), 
awakens an ancient controversy, for Dr, Green was one of the fore-,, 
most figures in the great Colenso controversy. Dr, Green was 
undoubtedly a man of great ability and strong convictions. Born on 
December 1st, 1821, he graduated as sixteenth Wrangler in 1844, and 
was ordained the same year and became the curate of St. Thomas, 
West Hyde, in the parish of Rickmansworth, and in 1846 had sole 
charge of this district. In 1848 he went to South Africa on the invi- 
tation of Bishop Gray, and becante rector of Maritzburg. Bisho 
Gray at this time was working for the independence of the Sou 
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African Church. Meantime he arranged the sub-division of the diocese, 
and appointed Colenso Bishop of Natal in 1853. Dr. Wirgman from 
first to last has no good word for Bishop Colenso. He is a heretic of 
a pronounced type: ‘‘ the heresies of Dr. Colenso were just as peyilous 
“to souls as those of Paulus ” of Samosata in the third century. ‘‘ He 
“ held the usual Protestant view of his office. The invalid ‘ Letters 
‘** Patent’ of the Crown weighed far more in his estimation than the 
‘solemn imposition of hands whereby he received the office of a bishop 
‘in the Church of God.” ‘‘ The Privy Council and other English 
“ Courts, in giving Dr. Colenso the Church property in Natal after 
“ his condemnation for heresy, recognised an inequitable and immoral 
“claim, and thus fell far below the standard of pagan justice” as 
exercised by Aurelian in the case of Paulus. We do not propose here 
to re-open the Colenso controversy, his contribution to Essays and 
Reviews, or his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, ‘‘ which 
‘* furnished the chief ground for his condemnation when he was tried 
“for heresy.” Indeed, we are surprised that Dr. Wirgman has done 
so in these days when Colenso is regarded as a conservative critic. It is 
a pity that so spiritually minded a man as Dr. Green should have as his 
biographer one who desires to awaken controversy of the deadest type. 
We prefer to think that Dr. Green’s chief work in life was the intro- 
duction of spiritual forces into South African life, and we do not know 
that it is necessary from the point of view either of the Church or of 
Dr. Green to rant about ‘‘ the present day Erastian survivals of the 
“Tudor tyranny in Church and State.'’’ We readily believe that in 
the best sense ‘‘ he saw from the earliest days the need of maintaining 
“ the spiritual independence of the Church Visible and Catholic, as the 
“Kingdom of God upon earth,” though we are compelled to think 
that the persecution of Dr. Colenso was an act of madness. 


+ * t 


Mr. Holland Rose has done useful work in editing the late 
Mr. William Hardman’s ‘‘ History of Malta during the Period of the 
“ French and British Occupations, 1798-1815 °” (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., price 21s. net), Mr. Hardman’s long association 
with Valetta induced him to bring together this vast ‘‘ collection of 
‘‘English and foreign documents referring to events in the history 
“of Malta during the years from 1792 to 1815.’’ His edition of 
these documents was incomplete at his death, and Mr. Rose was 
entrusted with the congenial task of bringing Mr. Hardman’s labours 
before the public. He has preserved ‘‘ihe narrative and, general 
‘‘arrangment of the work,” and has only limited the documents 
where the ground is covered. To the text Mr. Rose has prefixed an 
elaborate introduction in which he, to a considerable extent, supple- 
ments the information contained in the documents by a narrative that 
presents the wide European issue which centred round Malta. As he 
truly says, ‘‘ the fate of Malta depended, not on the Maltese, fot on 
w the Knights of St. John, but on the mighty forces that were 
“set in motion by the will of Bonaparte, and thwarted ultimately 
“by the Mistress of the Seas.” Mr. Rose, therefore, supplements 
by an analysis of the Oriental policy of Napoleon the material 
contained in Mr. Hardman’s earlier chapters. Mr. Hardman himself 
claims that his collection ‘‘ will serve to remove misunderstandings, 
“and will allow the student of history to form a correct appreciation 
‘‘of the action of Great Britain? with regard to Malta during the 
“ memorable years 1798-1815; for they describe in a concrete form, 
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“not only the circumstances which led to the attack and capture 
“of the islands of the French Republic, but also the subsequent 
‘“ naval and military operations of the British and Maltese forces, 
“aided by the Portuguese and Neapolitan allies, which resulted in 
‘Great Britain obtaining and securing the possession of Malta and 
‘its dependencies.” Certainly this work will clear away. various 
inaccuracies, and throw new light, as Mr. Rose points out, on the 
figures of Nelson, Graham, Vaubois, Villeneuve, and others. . It is 
not possible here t6 do more than notice the issue of this book, which 
should be added to every library that in any way specialises on the 
Napoleonic epoch.’ 

* o co i / 


“ The Nine Day Queen,” by Mr. Richard Davey (Messrs. Methuen, 
price ros. 6d. net), tells, of course, the woeful tale of the Lady 
„Jane Grey. Mr. Martin Hume contributes a useful introduction. His 
conclusion will probably be admitted by historians: ‘‘ The unhappy 
“Jane, a straw upon. the rushing torrent, was not raised tò her 
“sad eminence that the Protestant faith might prevail, though that 
“might have been one of the results of her rule, nor was she cast 
“down because Catholicism was triumphant, but because’ the policy 
“which her dictator, Northumberland, represented was unpopular 
“at the time of Edward’s death, and the English sense of justice 
“rebelled at the usurpation and its contriver.’? Mr. Davey here 
_ collects from every available source all, probably, that can be known 
of the life of Jane, the daughter of Lady Frances Brandon (niece of 
Henry VIII.) and Henry Grey. One fault we are inclined to find 
with this, as indeed with alk books of this type:, we are told 
continually of the sights that Jane must have seen, the people she 
must have met, the things she must have been told. It is a little 
irritating to be informed that Jane probably sat on the knee of 
King Henry. But, still, this is a small complaint, and the writer no 
doubt hopes to gain verisimilitude by such touches. But the length 
book is much more than a record of Jane. We can read in full detail 
of the Howard and Seymour conspiracies, and we have vivid pictures 
of the characters concerned. The account of the old king’s death was 
worth retelling : his cry of ‘‘ all is lost,” as he took Cranmer’s hand, 
reveals much, The execution of Jane was a horrible business, but it was 
the act of an age politically brutal and hard. We doubt if Mr. Davey 
fully appreciates the educational movements of the period. We 
are sure it cannot be said truly that ‘‘ Few people, evén in the upper 
“ circles af society, could read or write with ease.” The schools were 
efficient once more; the tutorial system was good; while women of 
the upper class who were of middle-age in 1548 had been educated 
in the excellent nunnery schools. But here again we do not desire 
to critcise too closely. The book is painstaking and realistic, and 
will be read with interest by the public, while the portraits are 
excellefit reproductions. The likeness of Henry VIII. is that of a 
terrible man; that of Catherine, Parr of a most charming,’ tactful 
woman. 
* * * 


Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger has now issued the second and concluding 
part of his work, ‘‘ The History of Belgium ” (published by the author, 
12, Bloomsbury Square, price 18s. net}. In this volume he deals with 
the period from Waterloo to the deatlr of the first King of the Belgians 
(1815-1865).. He wisely refrains from dealing with the reign of the 
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Second Leopold, but we fail to understand what is meant by the 
sentence, ‘‘ Time will be needed to judge the reign of Leopold II. aright 
“with some approach to justice and impartiality.” The public opinion 
of Europe is unanimous on that subject. Here we have a series of 
eighteen chapters dealing with the establishment of the Orange 
Dynasty and the Union with Holland, the Method of Dutch Govern- 
ment, the Crisis of 1828, the Revolution of 1830 and the Expulsion of 
the Dutch from Brussels, the Belgian Constitution of 1831 and the 
Election of Prince Leopold of Coburg, uncle of the Prince Consort of 
England, as King. In face he was not unlike the Prince Consort. 
Born in 1790, he married Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Prince 
Regent of England (George IV.), in 1816 (she died a year-and-a-half 
later after the birth of a still-born son), was elected King of the 
Belgians in July, 1831, married Princess Louise of Orleans (daughter 
of Louis Philippe) in 1833, and died in 1865, leaving two sons and a 
daughter. The struggles of this long reign, the struggle with Holland, 
the political, religious and social struggles, are here described at length. 
Mr. Boulger writes enthusiastically of the first King of the Belgians, 
and his enthusiasm is not always in the best of taste. But the book is 
a useful recital of facts, though Belgium at the present time, with the 
Congo business in the balance, does not excite any form of enthusiasm 
in the civilised breast. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


We must draw attention to a very striking essay on ‘‘ Tennyson and 
' Scientific Theology ’’ (Messrs. Elliot Stock, price 2s. net), by the 
Rev. T. W. Hayes, Vicar of West Thurrock, Essex. Mr. Hayes 
seems to us to give an extremely close and just estimate of Tennyson’s 
religious views and their relation to his broad knowledge of and intense 
interest in modern scientific progress. Tennyson had, undoubtedly, a 
profound belief in a personal God and a personal Immortality, and he 
held aloft this belief in dark days when men of science had not the 
faith that they have now. Tennyson’s faith was a vital factor in 
national faith at that time. He literally helped millions of doubters. 
He had no close touch with theological dogmatism, but, while he 
realised that scientific progress was not only no hindrance to faith but 
a help, he saw also a spiritual or mystic side to the whole problem. 
Love here and hereafter was his theme, and he saw how the perfect 
orderliness of things made the spiritual and the material one. We 
hope that Mr. Hayes’ well-thought-out book will be widely .read. 


* * * 


Mr. S. Baring-Gould in his new book, “ Family Names and Their 
‘Story ’’ (Messrs. Seeles and Co., price 7s. 6d. net), has an inter- 
esting theme, and it is dealt with in orderly fashion, though in treating 
of particular families we see that the author is not immune from error. 
We have successive chapters on the ‘‘ Tattoo and tribal name,” ‘‘ Sire 
“ names,” ancestral names, trade names, place names, the history of 
modern surnames, and so forth. The discussions are interesting, but 
the real criticism of a book of this type is that it does both too little 
and too much. It covers ground that is coincident with the evolution 
of the race, and it cannot deal in the elaborate detail that is necessary 
to clear up even the smallest pomt. However, many will like to read 
a book of this type, and will gain much general knowledge from it. 
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Mr. A. Clutton-Brock has added a stout volume to the many 
books on Shelley, entitled ‘‘ Shelley : the Man and the Poet ’’ (Messrs. 
Methuen and Co., price 7s. 6d. net). We must frankly say that no 
new bęok was wanted, and Mr. Brock has not disguised this fact 
from himself. He has “written the book to please myself.” But 
though not necessary we-are bound to say that he has written a 
very good book, and that his analytical studies of the works will 
be found full of suggestion and interest. He has no delusions about 
Shellêy. He faces the man, his greatness, his littleness, his 
madness, in a perfectly prosaic judicial fashion, and manages to convey 
an excellent portrait of an extraordinary creature. He protests 
against the view that ‘‘ Shelley ought not to be judged by the 
“ standard of ordinary morality’? Judged by that standard “‘ he 
“ comes off so well that no one need fear to apply it to him.” We 
hardly agree with this dictum, or that ‘‘ Hé shocks us because he is 
‘unlike himself, because he seems unkind, cold and perverse i 
<‘ It was fickleness, not passion that led him astray. . . . He 
“would never have fallen in love with Mary unless he had fallen 
“out of love with Harriet.” (We must challenge and question this 
attitude. Shelley’s letter to’ Harriet from Troyes (where he stopped 
on his flight with Mary Godwin), could only have been written by a 
maniac. Neither vice nor fickleness could ‘explain such a letter. 
There was a mad strain in the family. His grandfather, Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, was a little more than odd and less than kind. Percy 
inherited these qualities with (fortunately) something more durable 
even than heredity. 


r 


j 

. Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his volume ‘‘ A Wanderer in Paris ” (Messrs. 
Methuen and Co., price 6s.),,is not only delightful, cultured and 
epigrammatic, he has also produced an inimitable book on Paris from 
the point of view of a visitor. ‘‘ This is a book about Paris and the 
“ Parisians written wholly from the outside, and containing only so 
“ mush of that city and its citizens as a foreigner, who has no French 
“ friends, may observe on holiday visits.” But despite this modest 
estimate of the book it does, in fact, make the reader really understand 
Paris. The Quais with their ‘‘ mile of old book and curiosity stalls ” 
are alive enough and we walk on them with very famous people. 
Mr. Lucas wonders why our. embankments have no such usefulness. 
His thumb picture of the Bourse is vivid enough. ‘‘ The Bourse is 
‘free, and I climbed the steps, pushed through the money-makers, 
‘Cand entered. Never again. I have seen men engaged in the 
‘‘unlovely task of acquiring lucre by more or less improper means 
‘in various countries, but I never saw anything so horrible as the 
“ rapacity expressed upon the faces of this heated Bourse populace.” 
‘Mr. Lucas has, indeed, an eye for the horrible. His description of the 
ferocious, legless ¢ripple of Montmartre is ds vivid as that of the 
doubting and doubtful gentlemen who have‘ supplanted les filles de 
St. Thomas. But Mr. Lucas has essentially an eye for the beautful. 
Beautiful Paris, beautiful in art, in architecture, in’ colour, in spacious | 
ways, in narrow places, grows under his hand. No wanderer in 
Paris can wander successfully, or happily, without his book, with its 
charming illustrations in colour, by Mr. Walter Dexter, and its many 
reproductions from famous works of ‘art. : 
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Though the first photographic observation of Halley’s comet at this 
return was not made at the Royal Observatory, it is gratifying to 
think that the computation of the orbit on which the predicted position 
of the comet in the sky was based, was done by two of the Astronomers 
at Greenwich. It was no light task, or no unworthy feat, of Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin so to keep track of all the incidents that might 
befall this comet in its seventy-five year journey, extending over some 
seven thousand million miles of space, that they were able to predict 
exactly whereabouts in the sky the object would be on a given day, 
and to have the prediction fulfilled by the discovery of the comet in a 
position which differed from this only by seven minutes of arc, which 
is equivalent to less than a quarter of the diameter of the moon. It 
is to be remembered that other mathematicians who have essayed the 
task have met with much less conspicuous success. The actual 
discovery of the comet says much also for the modern method of, 
astronomy, for it was made seven months before perihelion passage 
which will take place on April 19th next, whereas at the last return, in 
1835, the first observation was not made until three months before 
that critical epoch, and this early date must surely be ascribed to the 
efficacy of the photographic plate and the grand telescopes of to-day, 
rather than to any increase of brightness of the visitor. Professor 
Newall observed the comet visually at Cambridge on October 21st, 
forty days after its photographic detection. He seems to have been 
the first in Europe to see ‘‘ the faint nebulous patch,” but it was seen 
a month earlier at Yerkes Observatory by Messrs. Burnham and 
Barnard. It is too early as yet to draw any conclusion as to the 
probable future brightness of the comet, or to make any comparison 
between its appearance now and at earlier periods. Professor Newall 
(The Times, October 25th) does not anticipate any notable brightness 


of the comet this winter.. 
* * 


The Cremation Society of England (324, Regent Street, W.) has 
issued a little book entitled, ‘‘ Cremation in Great Britain,” which gives 
the history of the cremation movement, all the information as to British 
crematories, together with the text of the Cremation Act, 1902, and the 
statutory regulations under the Act. These regulations protect the 
public against the one danger that accompanies this reasonable and 
decent method of disposing of dead human bodies—the danger of 
destroying the traces of poisoning or of other crimes that have caused 
death. We recommend the book to the attention of those who have 
any doubt as to the growing necessity of the general adeption of 


cremation. 
* * # 


The important stage which is marked in the history of South 
Africa by the accomplishment of Federation should lead to an 
increased study of the past, which often has a larger share <n the 
present life of a nation than is recognised by many people. McCall 

e Theal’s volumes are well known, but solid work is likely to be found 
in “ A History of the Eastern Province of South Africa,” which has 
been written by Professor Cory of the Rhodes University College, 


Grahamstown. 
* * * 


Dr. Round, who published a volume of studies in ‘‘ Peerage and 
Family History,” about eight yeass ago, has in the press a larger work 
which will bear the title “‘ Peerage and Pedigree,” and only a limited 
number of copies will be issued. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL. 


RECENT controversy in the daily: Press disclosed a remark- 

able divergence of opinion as to the prospects of the novel 

in English literature. Some pronounced it moribund, already deep 
sunken in a dotage of psychological futility; others spoke of it as a 
thing scarcely adolescent, a gawky monster still groping, loose-limbed 
and blind, for a sufficient outlet of its gigantic forces. Nor was either 
party at a loss for instances to support its contention. The conflict 
was striking, but intelligible; for, indeed, the output of fiction at 
the present moment is so large and so varied that any satisfactory 


dfagnosis of general conditions is well-nigh impossible. One thing | 


that must strike any observer is, I think, the remarkable level of 
excellence to which the great bulk of contemporary fiction attains ; 
and it is in this very Zeve/ that the pessimist finds his strongest justifi- 
cations It is so easy to name, let us say, twenty writers of almost equal 
merit, who have thoroughly mastered their craft, but whose work, in 
spite of considerable powers of thought and observation, leaves the 
reader without any feeling of definite contact with a personality. 
Others, again, there are who seem to subsist on a manner, often the 
result of a successful first essay laboriously fostered after the fresh- 
ness which was its life has died away. Here it seems are all fhe 
signs of decadence. On the other hand one has to admit with 
the optimist that there are others in whom there shines indubitably 
something of the fire that is akin to greatness. But one hesitates to 
go further. For it is hard to suppress a feeling that in too many cases 
the spark is not the essential fire of art, but rather the external heat 
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of some social or ethical enthusiasm; one recognises that the 
message, and not its medium, was of supreme importance to the 
writer. Now it is a commonplace of literary criticism that intellect 
will not keep alive a work of art. Some works of pure intellect there 
are, of course, which survive the ages, and even maintam ar unchal- 
lenged supremacy, but such a work survives not by reason of its art, 
but as deep calling unto deep. It can never have but a small 
audience, and no art can make its circle wider. The two forces work 
in such totally different media that one cannot help the other, and 
in the medium of art emotion is the only permanent and unvarying 
factor. Therefore, it is said, any work of art which depends upon 
an appeal to the intellect depends upon a thing of flux and circum- 
stance, and will not survive the age of its creation. 

The history of the romancer’s art seems to some extent to bear out 
these axioms. The original appeal of the story-teller was to the imagi- 
nation alone. The saga may have been based on some substratum of 
historical fact or natural phenomena, but it was not to this that it owed 
its popularity. It had no real relation to the lives of its audience, to 
their loves, their arts, or their battles. Its sole aim was to stimulate 
the imagination, and that by the simplest of all methods—hyperbole. 
Its very form shows its abstraction. The earliest story-tellers wrote in 
verse, and some of them in a traditional language which perhaps had 
never enjoyed a spoken existence, and must to many generations 
have been nothing but a medley of strange forms and clanging 
phrases, stimulating enough (do they not stir the blood at a distance 
of thirty centuries?) but essentially meaningless. It was not until 
the third century after Christ that the art of writing (acknowledged) 
fiction in prose became at all prominent. The change of form alone 
was a considerable step towards a closer relation with actual life; 
but the earliest novelists, though their methods and effects were less 
exalted, bad as little to do with actuality as the authors of the Tliad 
and the Nibelungenlied. The method of the “ Incredible Wonders 
“beyond Thule” (parodied later by Lucian) was pure hyperbole, and 
if the work of Longus, Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius showed some 
tendency towards humanism, their atmosphere was still as remote from 
reality as that of Moschus or Wither. The beginnings of the literature 
of romance that succeeded classicism bring us back more nearly to the 
atmosphere of the saga. The appeal of the lay writers, whether their 
subject-matter was actual history, as in the “Chanson de Roland,” 
or traditional fiction, as in the Arthurian legends, is still putely 
imaginative. A change comes with the development of the school 
founded by their immortal parodist Cervantes ; he and his successors, 


including the majority of our own novelists of the eighteenth century, | 


come more to grips with life. True, their method was still the imagina- 
tive one, but there had been an advance from hyperbole to caricature. 
Side by side with them lingered—in, the futilities of Udolpho and his 
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kind—the last progeny of pure romance, destined soon to be swept 
away by the genius of Scott, the last of the great romancers. But 
Scott was no less the first great novelist of humanism. Even his 
romance made its appeal, not through exaggeration or through cari- 
cature, but through the more actual medium of history, and his 
humanism was so strong an element that it, more than any other of 
his‘ stupendous qualities, keeps him alive to-day. His successors 
carried on the work, and the relation of the novel during the last 
eighty years to human life has grown continually more exclusive, 
more complete and more subjective. To-day romance may be said to 
be completely democratised, and the novelist may boast, “ Homo sum, 
“nihil humanum a me alienum puto.” And among the “humana” 
he must reckon intellectual interest; the- progress of civilisation has « 
y made that inevitable, nor need one regret the fact, for, however 
important the place of emotion, intellect must play some part in all 
great art, and the proportion between the two factors must vary with 
circumstances. It is for the artist to hold the balance. 

For the artist at least the change is all pure gain, but for 
the reader there are disadvantages. The muse tends to become 
somewhat pedestrian; intimacy has been gained somewhat at 
the expense of sublimity. Moreover, this huge increase of raw 
material has been somewhat to the detriment of the true craftsman. 
The machine-made goods of the book-maker and the apostle flood 
the literary market. The mechanical polish of the one and the 
spurious fire of the other pass muster but too frequently even with 
the expert. Another result of this democratic movement which goes 
against the old craftsman is that pure literary skill begins to be of 
less exclusive importance. The demand is for something more vital, 
more germane to the life of the moment All this amounts to 
a confession that the demand for ephemeral journeyman work, and 
the consequent supply of it, is rapidly increasing; but it does not 
follow that there is not still great work for the novelist to do. On 
the contrary, the very wideness of the field before him and the 
intimacy of his relation to his audience combine to give him an 
opportunity to which literary history affords no parallel. The day 
of barren literary artifice is gone by, but the place of Stevenson upon 
the shelves of Demos shows that your true artist has as sure a claim 
as ever. The horns of Elfland may blow somewhat faintly, but 
Meredith has shown that romance has other and more spacious fields 
to cofiquer. Indeed, the very vastness of the opportunity may mean 
that we must wait longer for him who shall prove worthy of it, bute 
we need not therefore cease to believe in the coming of the great 
craftsman, of him whose intellect shall be as great as its occasion, 
and yet as loyal a servant to his art as is his art to his ideals. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 


Sir Ohver Lodge’s new ‘volume ‘appears at an inauspicious 
moment. Mr. Stead’s recent application of automatism to politics 
has not left the public ın any mocd for a serious exposition of the 
scientific side of the strange phenomena with which this book déals. 
The fact is much to be regretted, for there’can be no manner of 
doubt that both philosophy and science are intimately:interested in 
some adequate explanation of the problems that lie hidden in the 
terms telepathy and automatism. Twenty-eight years have passed 
since the Society for Psychical Research came into existence; and 
no reasonable person can doubt that that Society has done work of , 

` scientific value in the registration of evidence and the investigation of 
phenomena which can no longer be dismissed as fraudulent or 
foolish. Since the year 1882, science herself has entered into a 
class of investigation that then seemed as inconceivable as some of 
the investigations of the New Psychology; it may be that there is 
a convergence in the results that are claimed by physics and meta- 
physics. The old materialism is dead. The day of the electron 
has given a new unity to body, mind, and soul. We can no longer 
say “what is matter? never mind: What is mind? no matter.” In 
days when the physicist is wringing from obscure, and ,rare 
phenomena the most intimate secrets of the physical universe, it 
would be against the whole spirit of modern science to refuse to 
investigate psychological phenomena that in some form or another, 
has been familiar to man as far back as our earliest records extend. — 
Sir Oliver Lodge very properly points out that there was a time 
not so long ago when science itself “was a thing allied to heresy, a 
“thing to hold aloof from, to shudder at, and to attribute tq the 
“devil.” Organised physical investigation is not three centuries old, 
and quackery in science is not dead yet. Since this is so we may well 
contain our souls in patience if a new science, not thirty years old, 
is still bemused by quackery, discredited by dishonest investigators, 
and distrusted by the samé sections of the public who persecuted 
the scientific prophets of old. It is right, too, to remember that 
there is a great deal to be said for the shockingly unscientific 
attitude of professional scientific men and of the general public that, 
angers Sir Oliver Lodge so much. This attitude protects both the 
epublic and professional men against the quacks who have always 
been the forerunners of every advance, men of half-knowledge, who, 
realising that there is a mystery somewhere, use it for personal gain 
or aggrandisement. It is true that the earliest investigators suffer 


* The Survival of Man: A Study in Unrecognised Human Faculty, by Sir 
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in reputation, and progress is delayed, but it necessitates the absolute 
establishment of position aftér position, and, what is more, that 
self-sacrifice which alone can’ consecrate a cause. As Sir Olver 
. Lodge points out, what ‘we want in dealing with these obscure . 
phenomera is qualified investigators, and some thirty years of . - 
effort has given us this class of men and women. Sir Oliver. is 
himself an example. His dignified protest against the’ refusal to: 
` investigate occult phenomena is, indeed, more than justified. The - 
business of science is to imvestigate, and it is all the more its 
business when the phenomena are doubly obscured by the quack. 

The phenomena of thought transference are certainly very remark-' 
able, and there is very little doubt that they occur without any ` 
form, of contact’ between the parties. No doubt, where there is’ ue 
contact much can be explained by muscle pressure, but here we 
‘have cases that are subject to no such explanation. Thought trans- | 
ference at a distance is almost beyond doubt a fact. Some of the 
spontaneous cases, such as that vouched for by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Severn, are remarkable in the extreme. Communication between 
mind and mind im these days of wireless telegraphy does not seem 
prima facie inconceivable while the evidence in actual cases seems: - 
to establish such a relationship. As Sir Oliver points out, mind and 
mind through known media are always in communication. A glance, ` 
‘a word, a letter put two minds en rapport. Is it. unreasonable’ tor’ 
suppose -that there are other means of communication as yet 
upkhiown which explain the strange cases that are continually 
repdited, not only of consciousness of something happening at a - 
‘, distance, but of the subjective recognition of sounds or even scenes? - 


A «< It is not‘at all inconceivable:that a virtual sound or image should 
bė vividly called up by some message conveyed across space from 
. mind to mind: Sir Oliver Lodge carries this investigation two 
steps further. - Suppose’ the two minds are reduced to one. Then 

- we may possibly find some explanation of automatism. É 


“ In these cases of so-called automatic writing, crystal vision, 
tranoce-utterance, clairvoyance, and the like, are we quite sure 
i whether it is a case of A and B at all; and, if so, whether the 
Sa subject before us is really acting as both? I am not sure; I 
distinctly doubt it in some cases. It is possible that the clair- | 
|. voyant is responding to some unknown world-mind of which 
' he forms a part: that the real agent is neither himself norvany . 
other living person.” i ` RE- 


= vy . 


_ Sir Oliver goes cn to point out how mere matter, may awaken a 
a world of emotion—something, we will say, written by someone 
long dead, and then he adds this remarkable passage : l ie 


“ Action of mind on matter, reaction of. matter on mind—are 
these things, after all, commonplaces too? If so, what is not 
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possible? Here is a room where a tragedy occurred, where the 
human spirit was strung to intensest anguish. Is there any trace 
of that agony present still and able to be appreciated by an 
attuned or receptive mind? I assert nothing, except that it is 
_not inconceivable. If it happen, it may take many forms; vague 
disquiet perhaps, or imaginary sounds or vague visions, or 
perhaps a dream or picture of the event as it occurred. Under- 
stand, I do not regard the evidence for these things as so 
conclusive as for some of the other phenomena I have dealt with, 
‘but the belief in such facts may be forced upon us, and syou 
perceive that the garment of superstition-is- already dropping from 
them. They will take their place, if true, in an orderly universe, 
along with other not wholly unallied and already wellknown 
occurrences. . . . Phantasms and dreams and ghosts, crystal- 
gazing, premonitions, and clairvoyance: the region of super- 
stition? Yes, hitherto, but possibly also the region of fact. As 
taxes on credulity they are trifles compared to ‘things with which 
we are already familiar; only too familiar, for our familiarity has 
made us stupidly and inanely unappreciative of them. The whole 
` -of our knowledge and existence is shrouded in mystery: the 
commonplace is itself full of marvel, and the business of science 
‘is to overcome the forces of superstition by enlisting them in the 
service of genuine knowledge. And when this is done I do not 
. doubt that some of these forces will be found auxiliary to the 
sacred cause of religion itself.” 


This fine statement of Sir Oliver Lodge’s position deserves serious 
and sympathetic consideration. And when he passes on to the 
‘evidence for various classes of phenomena it is found that no one 
1s more urgent for truly scientific investigation. It is impossible, 
that is the point, to get rid of the evidence for things that many of 
us are almost afraid to believe. The real conclusion of this book is 
‘that there is no need for fear, but rather for gathering new hopé 
from the recognition.of some scientific explanation of this material. 
The evidence of persons such as Mrs. Piper and Mr. Stainton Moses, 
renders it inevitable that questions should arise as to the limitations 
of telepathy. “Is the power of operating on the minds of terrestrial 
“persons confined to living terrestrial persons? Is the power of 
“operating on, or interfering with, the rest of the physical universe 
“confined to living material bodies? . . . They are questions 
“that must be faced, and they ought to be susceptible *h time, of 
“receiving definite answers.” That is Sir Oliver Lodge’s position, 
and we have in it, and the evidence that renders these questions 
_ inevitable, something that cannot be ‘swept away either by stolid 
- disregard or insolent scepticism. Sir Oliver thinks it likely ‘that 
the answer in both cases would be affirmative if the mechanism 
of telepathy is physical. Our primary business then, is to investigate 
with all the zest of a physical problem, the phenomena of simple 
telepathy. No doubt it is a problem that will long hide its solution: 
` but once solved it may enlarge the boundaries of faith, and the 
horizons of hope. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. - 7 
THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS* 


An adequate Life of Mrs. Siddons is a book to possess; for she. 
undoubtedly stands out as one of the greatest artists that Europe has 
prodticed, Yet strangely enough, though Mrs. Siddons has been dead 
nearly eighty years, Mrs. Clement Parsons is the first to produce 
anything that can be said to do justice to this unique, this incomparable 
tragic actress. Of Mrs. Parsons’ book we have nothing to say but, 
praise; that it wanders a little from its theme ın the endeavour to 
create a stage on which the great actress should move is true, and 
this fact unduly detracts from that “ study of a personality” which 
is Mrs. Parsons’ business. But, on the other hand, the temptation 
to make a book of this kind to some extent a history of the contem- 
porary stage and a record of the Kemble family was overwhelming, 
and we may doubt if anyone could have done it better than Mrs: 
Parsons. Moreover, the stage itself represents one side of Mrs. 
Siddons’ life, apart altogether from her appearance on it; while the 
Kemble and Siddons families represent that other life which is 
essential to a complete understanding of a personality, unique in its 
outlook upon life, in the history of the stage. If this is not a definitive” 
Life of Mrs. Siddons it at any rate supplies, in ample and generous 
detail, gathered at the cost of great labour, the material which will 
enable the student of character to realise how great was the character 
of Sarah Kemble. i 

The future actress was born at Brecon on July 5th, 1755, the eldest 
child of Roger Kemble, a travelling stage-manager of shrewd common 
sense, who was possibly descended from a well-known Catholic family, 
‘and Sarah Ward, the daughter of a stage-manager of West Country 
descent. Mrs. Sıddons was the eldest of twelve children, and cespite 
the’ theatrical atmosphere of a travelling company, Mrs. Kemble ` 
“proyed herself a: fine, old-fashioned, Biblical mother.” She was a 


` Protestant, and the eight daughters followed her ‘faith, while the four 


` sons followed that of their father, and two of them, John Philip and _ 


Charles, were educated at Douai. The curious combination from the 
very first of Puritan religious training in a theatrical atmosphere 
largely adcounts for the remarkable duality of Mrs. Siddons’ mind. 
All her life through the world wondered that a woman who secured ` 
upon the stage triumphs unknown to other women should off -the 
stage have been not only a woman of impeccable purity, but domesti- 
cated te a degree that might have belonged either to the Common- 
wealth or the middle Victorian period. She inherited from both 
father and mother the double characteristic. She herself ‘was a 
genius and one of the most beautiful women of her age. She, how- 
ever, not only inherited genius and beauty. She inherited from doth 


* The Incomparable Siddons, by Mrs. Clement Parsons, with 20 Illustrations. 
(Messrs. Methuen & Co., price 12s, 6d. nets) . 
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father and-mother the acting instinct, and also the homing instinct, 
and also the religious instinct. Nor did the matter stand there. She 
was born into an environment where all these forces were continually 
and simultaneously at work. It was her mother who taught the young 
actress (for she was an actress as.soon as she could toddle} to speak 
with perfect round articulation, to sing, to play. Moreover, she herself 
glided into matronhood almost before maidenhood had begun. “She 
“engaged herself to Siddons when she was sixteen.” Willfam . 
Siddons was an actor in the travelling company. Roger Kemble 
was furious, but the young lady was strong-willed, and so the engage- 
ment was allowed, but Sarah was for a time sent into service, the 
service of Lady Mary Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliffe, Warwick. It was 
a fortunate event, for these cultured surroundings came at the most 
impressionable moment in the child’s life. But the power to take full 
advantage of it all was hers. Lady Mary, indeed, declared “that 
“she used always to feel an irresistible inclination to rise from her 
“ chair when her queenly-looking dependent entered the room.” Sarah 
spent two years at Guy’s Cliffe, and then, on November 26th, 1773, 
the marriage took place. On December 13th, 1773, at Worcester, 
“Mrs. Siddons” first took the boards. 

Strangely enough, when we consider her great gifts, the highest 
success was long denied to her. Yet she had her opportunity earlier 
than most. We find Garrick inquiring after her in Apni, 1775, and 
her genius must therefore have been reported by his numerous 
agents. She came to London, and on December 2oth, 1775, Garrick 
gave her the part of Portia. Her second child had been born less 
than two months before, her health was weak, and her rendering of, 
the part was naturally quite adequate. Yet Garrick must have 
known what he was about, must have realised the vast latent genius 
she possessed, for he retained her, and gave her successive parts of 
considerable importance. But when Garrick retired in June, 1776, 
her engagement was cancelled by the new management, and in utter 
mortification she left London. Yet she must have learnt much from 
Garrick’s supreme art, have learnt how to add the living touch that 
makes the whole world kin, to her own deep-rooted idealism. For 
more than two years she wandered with provincial companies, 
learning, learning all the way, and then settled in Bath, ‘where her 
art developed in the presence of the most critical audience outside 
London, and perhaps the most cultured audience in the world. On 
October 1oth, 1782, she appeared, at the instance of Sherida, again | 
in London, and as Isabella in Garrick’s version of Southerne’s tragedy 
of that name, achieved a superb success. Downright earnestness was 
the outlying feature of her performance. For some long time she 
did not perform in Shakespearian tragedy. She chose to make her 
unique position in lesser work. It was she, and not the writers of 
the forgotten plays, who cregted the characters. She literally 
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invented her parts, and through’ them riveted her astounding per- 
sonality into the minds and hearts of her audiences. “I never saw 
“so mournful a countenance combined with so much beauty. Her 
“vojce, though grand, was melancholy; her air, though superb, was 
“melancholy; her very smile was melancholy,” avrites a contem- 
porary. The effect on the audience was comparable with hysteria. 
Her rendering of Jane Shore was sufficiently moving to kéep that 
, mêlodrama alive to this very hour. Her secret was the absolute 
identification of herself with her part. She became, for instance, to 
_take her greatest part.in her greatest period, Lady Macbeth. Her 
dresser was astonished after she left the stage to see her standing 
unconsciously before the glass wringing her hands and repeating, 


“ Here’s' the smell of the blood still.’’ 


Her art is seen in the following quotation :— 


r 


* She held that Lady Macbeth forecast and intended the murder 
of Banquo and his son as early as Macbeth himself, for the simple 
reason that when, as his first hint of it to her, Macbeth says :— 

‘Thou know’st, that Banquo, and his Fleance lives?’ her 
reply is: 

‘ But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne.’ 

Conformably to this, Mrs. Siddons believed that, at the banquet, 
Lady Macbeth, equally with ber husband, saw Banquo’s ghost, 
though with a scheming woman’s self-control and a wife’s nobler 
protectiveness of her husband’s credit, she smothered and denied / 
the fact. In acting the part, the first great original touch Mrs. 
Siddons gave was her suspension of voice in ‘ they made them- 
selves—atr ;’ the second, her amazing burst of energy over ‘ shalt 
be’ in 

' ‘Glamis thou art, and Cawdor—and shalt be 
What thou but promis’d’ 
—an epitome of the play. She became still more decisive and 
è terrible in the succeeding scenes, each of which she made cul- 

minate in a line— 

s O never 

Shall sun that morrow see!’ 

‘Give ME the daggers.’ 

9 ‘My hands are of your colour.’ 

Her words were not mere words, but tremendous suggestions.” 


It is not possible here to describe the successive triumphs in 
Shakespearian drama that Mrs Siddons achieved. But the point 
to be*remembered with her is that success was not achieved merely 
by genius. She was a worker who never tired; everything except* 
her family was subordinated to her art. Shé brought her whole 
physical and moral nature to bear upon her work, and that nature 
was a clear, business-like nature, with no illusions so far as the things 
of daily life go. She was an entirely practical woman, who would 
waste neither her gifts nor her mogey (though we do not think the 
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evidence at all proves that she was mean), but was determined to 

` devote both to the supreme realisation of a peculiar gift. Hers was 
a first-class intellect and a first-class imagination, out of which she 
drew all that there was to be drawn. The chief value for us (qs is, 
indeed, here suggested) of her work as an actress was*the new 
impetus that she gave to the study and appreciation of Shakespeare. 
She unveiled the deeps of that mighty genius as no scholar or book 
has ever done. When Mrs. Siddons died on June 8th, 1831, Shake- 
speare had come into his own, never to lose it again. But Mrs. 
Siddons has also a value beyond her work. Her character, her deep 
religious faith, her power of enduring sorrow and (what is more) 
success, her loveliness of disposition, show us, when considered in 
connection with her work, that genius can only attain its supreme 
height if allied with sober judgment. 


THE CAMBRIDGE “AUTHORISED VERSION.” ~ 


Mr. Aldis Wright and the Cambridge Press are to be congratulated 
‘on their action in adding the authentic text of the first issue of the 
Authorised Version of the English Bible of the year 1611 to the series 
of Cambridge English classics. Here we have five volumes, each of 
handy, reasonable size, printed in clear roman type on good paper, 
with each column of the original folio on one page, “so that a page , 
“of the folio is seen at the opening of two opposite pages of the 
“octavo.” To-day we are so much in the habit of talking about the 
Bible, of using it for critical purposes, for text searching, and all the 
rest of the paraphernalia that surrounds modern criticism, that, the 
practice of reading the Bible, of treating it as a book of unique 
literary merit, somehow or another escapes us. Perhaps the reason is 
in part a practical one. The Bibles we own are too large or too 
small, too much like Liddell and Scott, on the one hand, or like, on 
the other hand—well,:there is nothing quite like a Bible of minute 
type. These books are not usable. Now the Cambridge Buble is 
usable. Here we can take up our greatest English classic and read 
it with all the ease and comfort that is at last possible with practically 
all other classics. The text here is divided into five volufnes— 

‘Genesis to Deuteronomy, Joshua to Esther, Job to Malachi, the 
Apocrypha, the New Testament. The modern Authorised Version 
as used in churches differs in many details from the reproduction now 
before us of the first of the two issues of 1611. We are told that 


* The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, MA, Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 5 vols. (Cambridge: 
at the University Press, price 20s. net, fôr the 5 vols.) 
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“some of these differences may have arisen from oversight, but . 
by far the greater number are deliberate changes, introduced ‘ 
silently by men whose very names are often unknown. Words 
and phrases, spelling and punctuation have been altered. Addi- 
* tions, too, have been made from time to time to the alternative 
renderings given in the original edition, while out of the vast 
collection of parallel texts which appear in the margin of our modern 
Bibles scarcely a seventh part is due to the original translators. . 
e Now if these alterations were altogether for the worse, it would 
be easy to reject them and to recall the primitive readings. But 
this is far from being the case. Not a few of the variations 
amend actual errors of the translators. Speaking in this matter 
of the duty of one editing a reprint of the Authorised Version, a 
great authority has said: ‘If a given mistake of the translators 
had already been corrected before his time, if the public opinion 
had concurred, either avowedly or tacitly, in the change, ‘we might 
reasonably hope that the general acknowledgment of the truth 
would relieve him of the obligation of returning into error. I say 
nothing of the boldness which first made the alteration; I only 
commend the sound judgment which, after it was generally ' 
adopted, did not hesitate to retain it.’ Certainly, from the point 
of view of the theological student, everyone would agree.” , 


But there is another point of view. We ought to possess in easily 
accessible form the ipstssima verba of one of the great English 
classics. The very blemishes tell us something of the spirit of the 
age in which it was compiled. The history of the, English Bible is 
the history of the most important chapter in the history of English 
prose. When William Tindale set to work on his translation ‘of the 
New Testament, and issued in the third decade of the sixteenth 

«century first St. Matthew and then St. Mark, and then quarto and 
octavo editions of the whole New Testament, he gathered up into 
his work all that was best in the various and partial English transla- ' 
tions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In 1534 he again 
issued from the Continent a revised version, and in the year of his 
martyrdom (1536) an edition was issued in England itself. Tindale ‘ 
had, as Dr. Whitney says, “ fixed the character of the English trans- 
“lations for evermore,” and in doing so he had brought into the 
Bible thg whole tradition of English prose as it stood in his day. 
Miles Coverdale lay largely under the influence of Tindale, and both 
his first edition, printed abroad in 1535, and his second edition, the 
first edition of the complete Bible publishéd in England, in 1537,,with 
the licence of Henry VIII, completely carried on the literary tradition. 
Jobn Rogers’ edition of 1537 almost certainly included some of / 
Tindale’s translations of the Old Testament as: far the Second Book® 
of Chronicles, and was really a collation of Tindale’s and Coverdale’s 
work. Coverdale’s Great Bible appeared in 1530, after having been 
ordered for use in churches. In 1540 a second edition, with a preface 
by Cranmer (hence known as Cranmer’s Bible) appeared, and the 
work came into general public and«private use. William Whitting- 
ham’s Genevan New Testament appeared in 1557, and the whole 
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Bible in 1560, and here we first find the familiar roman type and 
verse divisions. In 1568, after more than a quarter of a century of 
agitation by Convocation, the Bishops’ Bible appeared at the instance 
of Bishop Parker, and then came, as ‘the result of the Hampton 
Court Conference, the Authorised Version, each being fundamentally 
based on the above-mentioned English Bibles. Thus we see that the 
famous version contains the whole life, so to speak, of English prose. 
Would that the same could be said of the modern Revised Verston 
of 1881, a work that diminishes our gratitude for vitally important 
corrections of error by too often wrecking transcendant prose without 
‘adding one jot or tittle to the truth. \ 

But as we have seen, our Authorised Version of to-day is widely 
different in detail from the version of 1611. The same change is to - 
be noticed in Shakespeare. To read the folio of 1623 gives a very 
different impression, a very different literary atmosphere, to that 
created by reading, let us say, Mr. Wright's excellent text. And in 
both cases the changes have been very largely unconscious, and 
certainly unauthorised. Compare any chapter in any book and the 
minute changes will be found to be very numerous. A tiny imstance 
is the change in Mark v. 41 of “Damosell” to “damsel.” The 
salient instance of change is one that occurred in the second issue of 
the year 1611. The first gave in Rush iil 15 “and when she helde 
“it, he measured sixe measures of barley, and laide it on her: and 
“Hp went into the citie” In the second issue we read “and SHE 
«went into the citie” Hence the two issues were known respectively 
as the He Bible and the She Bible. The book before us is a reprint 
of the He Bible, while “modern Bibles are variations of the She 
“Bible” There are, however, a few variations in different copies of 
the first issue. Thus in Ecclesiasticus xliv. 5 the words “by their . 
“knowledge of” are omitted in some copies. Changes were thus 
made while the type stood, or particular chapters, for some reason, 
were reset. Mr. Aldis Wright has worked out all the differences 
between the first and second issues. There are in all about 750 
variations, some of which are very interesting from the point of view 
of the evolution of style and spelling. Corrections such as,“ thine ” 
for “thy” are noticeable. It is curious to see in the second issue 
older spelling substituted for more modern words, as- “chuseth” for 
“chooseth,” “an harlot” for “a harlot,” “murther ” for “murder.” 
An’ extraordinary misprint was introduced into Matthew xxvi. 36 
by substituting “Judas” for “ Jesus.” Corrections of misprints and 
misprints themselves make up most of the variations. It is easy to 
understand if there wére this number of variations between the 
first and second issue that these would multiply enormously as time 
passed, and the wonder is that our text to-day is as near the original 


as it is. It is, moreover, most interesting’ to reflect that print itself . 
e ` 
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is ın a sense as subject to corruption as verbal tradition. Writers on 
historical evidence declare that verbal tradition is almost valueless, 
while the printed word is immaculate. We can but refer them to the 
evolition of the Authorised Version. Perhaps some day a body of 
German ‘critics will analyse successive editions of the English Bible 
year by year for three centuries and show us exactly how all the 
changes have come about. 
e 


+ * * 


THE LEARNED MAID“ 


The authoress of this biography has done well to produce at this 

time, when the woman question 1s so much before the public, the life 
of one who, being so well qualified to give evidence, will be read with 
appreciation by all who are interested in the claims of woman. Anna 
van Schurman was born at Cologne in 1607, whither her grand- 
parents had emigrated during the Spanish occupation of the Nether- 
lands in 1568. Their eldest son, Frederik, marned Eva van Harf, 
who first became the mother of two sons and then of the “ Incom- 
“parable Anna” A few years later her parents moved into the 
country, owing to the fact that the reformed services were disallowed 
at Cologne. Settling near Castle Dreiborn, the home of the van 
Harfs, ın the duchy of Jülich, here Anna’s early youth was spent. 
The history of her life, as told in this volume, is drawn mostly 
from “ Eukleria,” an autobiography of this “learned and saintly 
“Dutch woman,” written when she was seventy years of age, and 
from contemporary history. She was a most precocious child, qut- 
distancing her brothers in learning at an early age. It should be 
noticed how much she attributes to her father’s method of teaching. 
“ My father taught me the most important foundations of learning 
“in no other way than by playing and walking in the garden. 
“He never neglected the reading of Holy Scripture, which was sup- 
“posed to temper all my education.” She soon became proficient 
in Greek and Latin, which she could read with equal ease. She early 
developed a love of and great facility in art, painting flowers and 
insects, and chipping out with scissors anything that attracted her 
attention. Her father died in 1622 at F raneken, to which place he ° 
had moved from Utrecht for the education of his sons, Franeken, 
in Frisland, being one of the four University cities of Holland. In 
dying he warned his daughter not to “ entangle herself in matrimony,” 
and she always bore his words in memory when, on her return to 
Utrecht after her father’s death, she found herself an object of much 
admiration. 


* Anna van Schurman: Artist, Scholag, Saint, by Una Birch. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., price 6s. 6d. net.) 


- 
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At this period of her life she painted many portraits of herself, 


also a wax portrait, framed in needlework, which may interest : 


admirers of that art to-day. The fame of the “Star of Utrecht,” as 
she was designated, was such that “no woman of the time had, her 
“ portrait painted more frequently.” The one by Jan Lievens, which 
is the frontispiece of this volume, hangs in our National Gallery. 
A great friendship at this period was formed with Ehzabeth, Princess 
Palatine of Bohemia, both attending the studio of Gerard Honthofst, 
and both sharing the same love of literature, indulging their taste 
for books at the Elzevirs at Leyden, where they could obtain 
beautifully printed and bound volumes of Cæsar, Pliny, Terence and 
à Kempis: This friendship extended over forty years. Music 
at this time—1630—became a passion with the Dutch, and 
Marie de Medici, on hearing Anna vaa Schurman sing, expressed 
what a pleasant surprise it was to find Italy in Holland. Anna was 
now called the “ Dutch Sappho,” and amongst her musical friends was 
Constantine Hughens, who spoke of her as “his inspiration” and 
“his muse” The seventeenth century in Holland was one of great 
opulence, and Mrs. Una Birch depicts very vividly the life of luxury 
and colour which overflowed after the long-pent-up endurance of the 
Spanish occupation. 

Anna’s love of art, which had “engaged her energies till the age 
“of twenty-eight,” was now waning, and we find her every thought 
for the next twenty years concentrated on letters. She became 
acquainted with Gisbert Voét, the rector of the new University of 
Utrecht, which was opened in the spring of 1636, the great tulip 
year. Voét was a remarkable man, and Anna was deeply flattered 
by his notice of her. ‘She attended his lectures, and under his 
guidance began the textual study of the Bible, learning the “ sacred 


“languages” to that end. Indeed, no language seemed too difficult 


for her to attempt, and she composed an Ethiopian grammar about 
this tıme. Space will not permit us to follow her further in the 
pursuit of literature, but enough will have been said to prove her title 
to be called the Learnéd Maid. Her mind now was filled with the 
burning desire for the enfranchisement of her sex, and sh¢ argued 
at great length with Dr. Revet, Professor of Theology at Leyden, 
on the injustice of the treatment of women unless they were queens 
or women of great estate, applying to her own sex Plutarch’s dictum 
that “it becomes a perfect man to know what is to be known and to 
“do what is to be done.” j 


° We have now arrived at the third period of Anna’s life, that of 


“saint? when she put aside “her study, her acquirements, and 
“especially her defence of feminine education, as things to be 
“ashamed of” Jean de Labadie, ex-Jesuit, came to Holland in 
1660, having left the Roman Communion and joined the Reformed 
Church of Holland. On bis arrival he at once made the acquaintance 
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of Anna van Schurman, and from that time forth she fell completely 
7 under the spell of his extraordinary personality. -Mrs. Una Birch 


- gives a clear anid detailed description of this wonderful mystic and 
his gareer. His want of orthodoxy drove him and three hundred 
of his followers from the Calvinist Reformed Church and from city 
to city, till at last, under the protection of Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia (who had become Protestant Abbess of Herford), Labadıe, 
wifh Anna van Schurman and his followers, settled at Herford. The 
pilgrims were expelled from this place m 1672, and they then 
journeyed to Hamburg, where they halted for five months in conse- 
quence of the ill-health of Labadie, moving thence on to Altona, 
in Denmark. He never recovered his health, and died soon after, 

: leaving the leading of the community to Yvon, though in truth Anna 

. Was the soul that animated it. Her death took place in 1678. The 
community lingered on till 1732, when Bosman (one of the “ Speaking 
“Brothers,” who took charge after Yvon’s death) was left alone. 
The last of the disciples having been laid to rest; he went to Leeu- 
warden to live, and the Labadists as a sect were no more, though 
they left, as Mrs. Birch says, “Holland distinctly richer by virtue of 
“their spiritual life.” R í 


* * * 


THE GREEKS AND MODERN CIVILISATION * 


\ 
Dr. Mahaffy is so fine a scholar and so limpid a writer that anything 
which comes from his pen is certain both to interest and instruct, and 
"his attempt to derive modern civilisation from a Greek source cer- 
tainly cannot be excepted from this rule. These lectures, delivered 
in Boston, 


“Care an attempt to cover the whole field of Greek influence, 
not only in the various arts in which such influence is generally 
realised, but also in those departments of thinking in which 
moderns arrogate to themselves an unquestioned superiority. Yet 
it will be found, even in the following necessarily brief and 
popalar sketch, that, as regards thinking, the Greeks were as 
supreme in science as in other departments, and, though they did 
not discover the powers of steam or electricity, they nevertheless 
‘carried out in mechanics works that no modern builder, with all 
his vaunted control of nature, has yet equalled, and so in other 
pursuits, not only Greek form, but Greek thought, has been the’ 
greatest and the clearest that the world has yet seen.” ° 


This extract from the Preface shows Dr. Mahaffy’s scheme and his 
general attitude. Frankly, we find that attitude not only extravagant, 
but unreal. A sense of unreality runs through the whole of these 


* What have the Greeks done for Modern Civilisation? The Lowell Lectures of 
1908-9, by Tohn Pentland Mahaffy, C.V.O., R.C.L. (Oxon.), etc., of Trinity"College, 
Dublin. (Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 1os 6d. net.) 
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eight brillant lectures, and the reason is that the lecturer has, ° 
deliberately enough, crossed the boundaries of appreciation, “We. ~N 
yield to no one ın our appreciation of the influence that the Greek . 
mind, through the media of pure thought, of literature and art, has 
played on the evolution of society. We fully admit that» whether 
we regard the Greek influence as indirectly operating through the 
Roman influence or operating directly as one of the forces of the 
Renaissance at the final breakdown of the Eastern Empire, that 
influencé, within its peculiar limitations, is of unique value. We 
agree that Greeks “possessed a natural genius denied „to their 
“brethren and their neighbours,” and that it operated-in an area 
calculated to give that genius its maximum of effect. They possessed 
a language of astounding stability, which survives to-day on the lips + 
of a degenerate race which Dr. Mahaffy, vainly we think, attempts to , 
identify with the great Greeks. This language was an instrument 
of extraordinary capacity for the purposes of literature and of pure 
thought, and we gladly join with Dr. Mahaffy in his indignant protest 
against the exclusion of the Greek tongue, to which we owe in part the 
revival of humanism, from the educational culture of the day. We 
agree that, if the attack on Greek succeetls, the overthrow of Latin 
will follow. Greek, the great stimulator of modern humanism, is a 
necessary part of true education, and the movement towards casting 
away this, and the Latin literature that is largely based upon it, out 
of the curriculum of the schools, has a most evil effect on our social 
life. s 

Dr. Mahaffy passes from his eloquent panegyrics on Greek htera- 
ture to consider the other forms of Greek art—architecture and sculp- » 
ture, painting and music,—while the philosophic and social thought 
which 1s really related to Greek art by the seven sciences is here also 
adequately discussed. We do not complain that the learned author 
praises, and in some cases over-praises, the work and thought o¢ the 
Greeks. We can understand that a scholar, living in the presence 
of the perpetual miracle of Greek intellectual activity, must do this. 
What we chiefly complain of is Dr. Mahaffy’s total inappreciation of 
the marvels—and we use the words advisedly, with a due appreciation 
of the faults of our modern life—of modern civilisation. We do not 
desire to dwell on scientific methods and discoveries (in pure and 
applied science, including medicine) that not Dr. Mahaffy himself 
could seriously relate to Greek culture. We will put aside those 
conceptions of evolution and growth which are due to a sehse of 
“reality to which the Greeks (who feared even to investigate ‘the 
structure of the human frame) never really attained. We will lay 
no stress on the miraculous developmehts of painting in the bands 
of men like Rafael and Turner, that owe nothing which is essential 
to Greek influence or tradition. We will say nothing of what Dante 
and Shakespeare—neither of whom derive anything of their peculiar 
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influence on moral being from the Grecks—have done for modem 
culture. We will take no credit for great creations in music that owe 
no thanks to Greece, nor even any credit for the modern reconstruc- 
tions of the basis of society, law and philosophic thought. Let us 
put By these peculiar products of a civilisation that seems in so many 
ways so contemptible to Dr. Mahaffy. But let us in one point only 
compare the two civilisations, and see how one has an outlook, a 
possibility of development, which it does not owe to Greece, which 
Greece never possessed, and the lack of which brought about decadence 
in every’ field of Greek lfe. In a word, consider the moral out- 
look of ‘our day in comparison with that of Greece. The sense of 
form was the essence of Greek culture. It lies behind its language, 
its art, ifs science, its philosophy, its religions. That the greatest 
Greek minds were dimly conscious of something else we are not 
prepared to deny. But Greek culture as a whole, as a world-force 
projecting into futurity the creative and formative power of a 
specialised race, related to form, and form alone. It was this fact 
that made the Greek language or Greck thought so invaluable to 
the earliest Christian theologians, so priceless to the medieval school- 
men, so essential to the Renaissance. Let us pay every tribute to 
the Greck sense of form. But remember at the same time that it is 
essentially non-moral, and is more easily associated with what is 
dead than what is alive. And, in fact, the sense of pessimism and 
extinction accompanied the Greck supernormal sense of form. Ten 
centuries of epigrams, replete with every conceivable variation of 
beauty in form and in the description of form, prove that a profound 
pessimism, an abiding hopelessness, accompanied the sense of form. 
The sense was sensuous, and could not conceive any survival of the 
dissolution of the senses. Mind and brain were all one to the Greek, 
and only the very greatest intellects peered hesitatingly into a 
sublimer region beyond the world of sense, and even then they saw 
forms eternal laid up in the heavens. 

The sense of sudstance is the essence of modern culture. It lies 
behind our languages, our art, our science, our philesophy, our religion. 
We look for the substance of things hoped for. Faith is the outlook 
of our ĉulture. Modern culture as a whole, as a world-force pro- 
jecting into futurity the creative or formative power of a specialsed 
generation, relates to substance—that is, to realities which underlie 
transient manifestations. It is this that has given a new range to 
scienee, philosophy, art, religion, social life. To a society under the 
influence of this supreme optimism, slavery, vice, social cruelty, aré 
things not to tolerate as the Greeks tolerated, but to hate. Our 
anthology lacks the Greek form, but it deals with the living soul, 
with the immortal longings of man, with the unconquerable hope 
To us the unseen, the unformulated, is very dear, very real, very 
near. To the Greek the unseen was unsecable. We owe much to 
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the Greek, but our personality is on a different and a higher plane of 
human development. Our struggles for light and life may not be 
beautiful; our civilisation may, because of these struggles, seem drab, 
material, and even incoherent. But we have a goal, and the Greeks 


had none. e 


PRINCIPAL RAINY AND SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY.* . 

The Life of the late Principal Rainy is not only a biography, 
though it succeeds very well is giving us a portrait of the man, but 
also an ecclesiastical history of Scotland for the last fifty years. For 
Dr. Rainy was from his boyhood immersed in the affairs of the Free 
(now the United Free) Church. It is, for those who have eyes and 
a bent for national history, a deeply interesting and wonderful story. 
For just as in the times of the Covenanters the forward part 
of the nation struggled for freedom from prelacy, so in these later 
years their successors have fought for the‘freedom of their Churches 
in all matters of spiritual import, in all purely ecclesiastical things. 
We have countless instances of a nation giving up almost all for 
political freedom, for nationality, and many in which the patriotic 
contest has centred round an ecclesiastical system or doctrine. There 
are few in which the effort has been to realise an abstract Church 
theory or principle, especially when not intensified by what we should 
call persecution. 

This story is one of noble principles maintained by “site sacrifices. 
From the day when, nearly seventy years’ ago, five hundred of the 
clergy voluntarily gave up their churches, stipends and manses, rather 
than consent to the exercise of patronage by civil or private autķor:- 
ties, or even to the assertion of any civil right over ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the recent day when the United Free Church risked and 
for a time Jost the whole of its Church property rather than forego 
its right to join with another Church holding practically the same 
views, the history is one of steadfast adherence to democratic- 
theocratic principles of Church government. Such democratic 
idealism is the foundation of the Scottish historical character; it is 
the genume product of the Reformation. Tt has brought education 


and a moral and. intellectual strength which have gone far fo put ` 


Scotland in the forefront of the English-speaking countries. 

It is no wonder, then, that religious affairs have occupied so large 
a space in the national life. Its history and literature alike are full 
of them. And the vigour and thoroughness with which they have 


* The Life of Principal Rainy, by Patrick Carnegie Simpson. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 2:vols., price 21s, net.) e 
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been dealt with dre an earnest of the force which this stern nation - 
can bring to bear upon sweeping away the débris of the Middle Ages. 
‘Dr. Rainy was the chief among the later statesmen of this great 
national movement, which is still going on, and is to-day meditating 
a further stride. For the two great Presbyterian Churches of the 
country are setting themselves to discuss a union which would bring 
` almost the whole of her religion into one combination. As one is: 
established and the other not, that question promises a serious attempt 
to settle the general question of establishment, to devise a plan by 
which the State may fully recognise religion without establishing a 
Church or Churches. For the Scotch are not likely to agree to sever 
their nation from even formal acknowledgment of religion; and they 
are not likely to agree on any establishment. In this view their 


negotiations may prove of high interest to Englishmen and to the 
° world. 


 —— 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


| We must draw special attention to Mr. Edward Jenks’ admirable 
work, entitled ‘‘ Husband and Wife in the Law” (Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co., price 2s. 6d. net.), “a book written for the general public,” 
and, we may add, presenting with extraordin lucidity a most 
complex branchoflaw. The subject is, and has been for centuries, replete 
with technicalities. Vet Mr. Jenks, combining his well-known legal and 
literary powers, has produced a statement that is both pleasant to read 
and absolutely accurate. We have in vain searched the book for errors, 


countries. We believe that a mere agreement to marry per verba 
de presenti is sufficient 3 in other words, that the pre-Trentian common 
law gf marriage that obtained throughout Europe still applies. The 
point has a practical value to a race like ours scattered in the wilder- 
nesses of five continents. The other points have little practical value, 
but it may be noted on p. 109, that a child legitimised out of England 
by, the subsequent marriage of his parents cannot succeed to an 
English peerage. This was decided by the Committee of Privileges 
in 1892." Neither can such a child succeed under a settlement to 
settled English land. Mr. Jenks discusses the preliminaries of marriage 
with much quiet humour. He passes on to the ‘‘celebrdtion of 
“ marriage,” dealing in close and . most valuable detail with the 
‘essentials ” of age, sanity, physical capacity, the absence of impedi- 
ments? consent, and with the alternative forms of Marriage. He next 
deals with the rights and liabilities arising from marriage. Few’ 
people know that a wife since 1882 has been liable to the extent of 
her separate estate for the maintenance of her husband and children. 
Since last year she has also been liable for the maintenance of her 
parents. It is not clear whether there is a first charge on the 
husband’s income for the maintenance of the children. Mr. Jenks ' 
thinks that.there is, but we May reasonably doubt this. Itis the husband, 
e 


i 
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not the wife, who is liable to pay income tax on her income, but, pre- 
sumably, the husband could recover this from his wife. A married 
woman has, as such, as Mr. Jenks points out, practically no disabilities. 
It is true that she cannot be a guardian ad litem, a thing for which she 
may well be thankful. She may feel aggrieved at not being able to vote 
at Borough and County Council elections, but the suffragettes d8 not 
dwell on this point or on a married woman’s partial disqualification for 
the office of mayor or chairman of a county council. These, however, 
are their only disabilities. Their special privileges are numerous, and we 
do not hear that the suffragettes are willing to surrender them. The 
chapters dealing. with the dissolution of the marriage tie and the 
difficulties arising from ‘‘ international’’ marriages offer us most 
careful treatment of very dificult subjects. We have no deubt that 
the volume will receive a wide circulation. 


~ * * * 


This very bright and pleasantly written book (‘‘ A Military Consul in 

“ Turkey,” by Captain A. E. Townsend, Seeley and Co., price 16s. net), 
is well illustrated, and conveys an excellent idea not only of Capt. 
Townshend’s personal experiences, but also of the country, and the 
numerous nationalities with which he dealt during his official life in 
_Turkey. Mersina, to which he was posted, is a seaport of 10,000 
inhabitants and ten nationalities, not far from Tarsus, and also near 
Adana, where the recent massacres took place. The country is richly 
wooded and sheltered by mountains. The Turks keep all other nations 
in absolute subjection, no Christian being allowed weapons, while the 
Turks are always well armed. The native population consists of Turks, 
Greeks, Syrians, and Jews; five languages are spoken in the streets. 
Keen interest is taken by all classes both in politics and religion, which 
are closely interwoven. The American Medical Missions are splendidly 
worked in spite of constant Turkish opposition, which does not, how- 
’ ever, prevent the Turks, when ill, from seeking their assistance. These 


missionaries devote themselves to the various Christian sects, and do* 


not proselytise. In Adrianople the chief animosity was between the 
different Christian sects, while at Bagdad Capt. Townshend was struck 
with the good feeling existing between Moslems and Christians. The 
Jews are very bitter against the Christians, and many acted as guides 
to the Moslems in the late massacre at Marash. The inevitable alm 
oil hinders not oniy the administration of justice, but the development 
of the country in every direction. A successful wine trade is carried on 
in the European provinces, but, owing to the increase of the land tax, 
many vineyards are left uncultivated. Roads are neglected, and 
“ worse than the South African veldt,’’ the taxes for their upkeep going 
mainly into official pockets. The development of the great potential 
wealth in the mountains of Asia Minor is thus hindered by ignorance 
and backsheesh, as well as by the dread of an influx of Europeans. 
“ Force, influence, and bribery are the only ways of getting things 
u accomplished,’’ writes Capt. Townshend,’ The chapter on commerce 
eshows how markets aré lost. While foreign nations send regularly 
commercial travellers who are good linguists, with catalogues and prices 
in Greek, French, and Turkish, we content ourselves with an occasional 
traveller, who speaks a little French, and is furnished with English 
catalogues and English prices, bewildering and useless to the natives. 
,No wonder the trade goes to France and Germany. There are many 
amusing stories of adventure in wood and mountain, of marriages at 
the consulate, and the inevitable globe-trotter; who made even the 
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long-suffering Consul turn. Captain ‘Townshend was impressed with 
the honesty, dignity and kindness of the Turks, and preferred their 
hospitality to that of the Greeks and Armenians; yet the ruined villages 
showed the cruelty of the Moslems when hundreds of Armenians were 
massgcred rather than deny their faith. The Turks are soldiers or 
agricultugsts, business and commerce belong to the Armenians and 
Greeks. The-Bulgars are also fine soldiers and their villages are clean, 
but for the degraded, intriguing Greeks he has no liking. Captain 
Townshend is hopeful of the new régime, but believes it-will be years 
before radical reforms can take root, and the Moslems submit to’ the 
Committee of Union and Progress. Nor while the Koran is the rule 
will they allow privileges to the Christians, which would enable them 
to get th upper hand, as they undoubtedly would, had their intellect, 
energy and business capacity fair play. Sir. Edwin Freshfield’s letter 


in The Times, of November 17th, shows that the new Constitution has | 


as yet done nothing for Asia Minor. 


* * * 
` 


' Mr. Ronald Campbell Macfie, in a most striking volume, entitled 
“ Science, Matter, and Immortality’ (Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
price zs, net), traces in some detail and with care the history of our 
modern ideas about matter.. He shows us the Greek origin of the 
atomic theory, and gives us.an explanation of our modern knowledge 


of atoms, molecules, and electrons. The minuteness of the sub-division - 
of matter is incredible. There is no such thing as stability. The 


hardest substances are in ceaseless motion. Matter, indeed, is a 
mystery of so transcendental a kind that the ordinary use of the word 
“ materialist ” is an instance of unconscious humour. The atom is-not 
the ultitnate thing, though even so profound a thinker as Clerk-Maxwell 
thought that there were eighty elementary substances with their peculiar 
atomic characteristics. The particular atoms could not, he thought, be 
further reduced. But Faraday foresaw a condition of radiant matter, 
in which the elements themselves would find a common denominator, 
Crookes discovered under certain high vacuum conditions particles that 
had properties not possessed by ordinary matter, and which are exactly 
‘(the same in size and character whatever the nature of the gas 
‘Cin the vacuum and whatever the metal used for the electrodes, 
“ and’they have an apparent mass’ of only about yyy of the hydrogen 
“atom.” Professor Thomson and others have established some of the 
characteristics of these electrons with their fixed electric charges. From 
this discovery has sprung the new discoveries relating to the radio- 
active substances. Intra-atomic force is a terrific form of energy. The 
atoms of @ne gramme of hydrogen contain as much electricity as would 
be produced in over thirty years by the best static machines. The 
economic liberation of these forces is the problem of the future. ~Mr. 
Macfie takes us from the infinitely little to the infinitely great, to the 
structure of the universe. He then discusses “the origin of. life.” 
Did lifa ever originate from dead matter? The bulk of thinkers say 
that it did once so originate, ‘‘ but can no longer do so.’’ There 
must, if that is so, have been some select and perhaps selected 
moment when it happened. Mr. Macfie goes on to ‘discuss 


the physical basis of life and the organic evolution of man.“ 


In his very interesting thoughts ‘‘on the evolutionary ‘theory 
“of the origin of man from matter,’ be tells us that ‘“‘all 


“ideas give rise to the final, integrating, emotional: idea—God.” 


He asks what evolution has in stoge for us? He thinks that it 
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will proceed ‘‘ chiefly on mental and moral lines,” but he concludes 

that it is impossible, and will always be impossible, ‘‘ to get behind the 

“ first mystery of creation and the continual miracles of birth!” The 

relationship of brain and mind is itself an intolerable mystery. We 

only know that‘it is not causal. Mr. Macfie concludes all by adgising 

us to ‘‘ meet death with wonder and without fear, believingsthat it is* 
“the portal of a fuller consciousness.”’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr.’ Charles F. Dole gives us an interesting and thoughtful book in 
his volume, entitled ‘‘ The Ethics of Progress; or, the Theory and the 
‘Practice by which Civilisation Proceeds’? (Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate, price 6s. net). It is the highest social life that he preaches. , 
He wishes ‘‘ to help men in the art of the good life.” It is the true 
development of self that he would insist on. He wishes to announce » 
“a clear guiding rule of ethical action and growth.” He finds this in 
“ the law or principle of good will,” with the emphasis on the will, and 
few will be found to disagree with him. It is the Christian, the religious 
as well as the ethical Christian, force that in reality underlies all social 
and all individualistic problems. There.is not, we think, anything 
really new so far as philosophic analysis goes in this book, but Mr. 
Dole_crystallises the best current thought on social and personal life in 
a remarkable and striking fashion, and we think that his book deserves 


a wide circulation.. 
* * +*+ 


Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt’s volume, dealing with “The Nogthward 
“Trek” from South Africa (Andrew Melrose, price 10s. aT 
during the period that ends with the ratification of the Anglo-Pofuguese 
Treaty of June 11th, 1891, is full of interest, and shows careful judg- 
ment of events’ difficult éven yet to consider dispassionately, while Mre 
Hyatt rightly claims that “‘ it will preserve records which might other- 
“wise be lost. The very difficulty which I have encountered in obtain- 
“ing material from the men who took part in the later stages of the 
“ Northward Trek, proves how hard it would be for the writer of 
“twenty years.hence to construct anything in the nature of a diving 
‘« narrative.” The tribute paid to John Mackenzie, ‘‘ the missionary 
“ who became an Imperial statesman,” as the forerunner of Rhodes, and 
the man whose policy preserved South Central Africa for the Empire, 
should be noted. The marked contrast between Sir Bartle Frere and 
Sir Hercules Robinson is pointed out. Yet it is not altogether difficult 
to be wise after the event, and to see what would have produced accom- 
plished results in swifter and sweeter fashion. This volume will be 
read with interest by ‘all who desire to understand the political evolution 
of South Africa. 


* . * +, 


_ Professor Firth has done work of the fist historical moment in 
producing his elaborate analysis of “The Last Years of the 
f Protectorate, 1656-1658” (Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., 
2 vols., price 24s. net.), as a continuation of Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s 
‘ History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate,” which covered the 
period 1649 to 1656. Professor Firth undertook this work at the 
express wish of Dr. Gardiner, and it could not have been in better 
hands than that of the Oxford Regius Professor of Modern History. 


r 


«Cromwell, ‘‘ toleration 
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TheẸjength of this continuation is no subject of criticism. The period 
required absolutely full treatment, and this it has now received. The 
first volume opens with Cromwell’s Second Parliament, which met on 
September r7th, 1656, passes on to the Spanish War, the question of 
religigus liberty, in whieh we get the noteworthy statement that with 

s rather a strong feeling than a logical 
“ conception,” the Militia Bill of 1657, the first refusal of the Crown, 
the acceptance of the Humble Petition and Advice in order ‘‘ to 
‘undertake one of the greatest tasks that ever was laid upon the 
“back of a human creature,” ‘‘ Killing no Murder,” Blake at Santa 
Cruz, the campaign in Flanders and the Polish war. The second 
volume deals with the Parliament of 1658, and its imperative dissolu- 
tion—“ Bet God be judge between you and me,’”’—the Royalist 
Conspiracy, Monck in Scotland, Henry Cromwell in Ireland, The 
Dunkirk Campaign of 1658, the relations of Sweden and Germany, 
and, lastly, the Death of Cromwell. Not long before his death the 
movement towards the restoration of a monarchy was on foot, and 
had Oliver lived he would almost certainly have accepted the crown 
when it was offered by the New Parliament. However, that settle- 
ment, a settlement which would have avoided many miseries, was not 
to be. Here we have a vivid picture of, perhaps, the greatest 
of Englishmen, and Professor Firth is fortunate to have had so great 
a theme to his hand. . 

* * * 


It is not possible in the space at our disposal to do more than 
notice and recommend Mr. Carveth Read’s volume, entitled “ Natural 
“and Social Morals ” (Messrs. A. and C. Black, price 7s. 6d. net.), 
which i% a coMtinuation of his earlier work ‘‘ The Metaphysics of 
“ Nature.” There he enunciated the position that the business of 
science is to interpret the world of phenomena according to the 
principle of causality, and that, therefore, morality if it is to be 
ù subject of science must come under the same principle and be 
subject to the same laws of logic. Consciousness is incapable of 
scientific explanation, and in some measure ‘‘ accompanies the Being, 
“of which inorganic things are phenomena.’ Moral consciousness 
is “ a specialisation in man of the general consciousness of the world,” 
and iẹ depends on social relations. Man must choose for himself an End, 
and that End, if it is to be a Chief Good, is Philosophy, by which term 
Mr. Read means Culture with Thought at its' heart. It may be the 
End of Nature as well as of Man if the organisation of human 
society can be made efficient, and this can only be done by raising the 


` entire stagdard of the community. Education, one may believe, will 


do more than eugenics in the matter, for whatever hopes we may 
have of Mendelism, the complexity of the problem of improving the 
moral consciousness by selection probably will make its solution 
impossible. But education, in fact, acts directly on the moral con- 
sciousness, and empirically we may be able to judge of progress, 
physical and moral, from age to age. By education is meant the 
training not only of the intellect, but also of the body and of the 
judgment. Mr. Read’s chapters might well fit such a solution. 
Character and custom can both be modified by education. Legislation 
depends upon legislators, health depends upon both legislation and 
science. We may say that character, custom, legislation and the 
knowledge that, directly affects moral and physical health all depend 
upon education. We hope that in this brief note we have nat 
misrepresented the purport of a very fnteresting and valuable book. 
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Mr. W. M. Calder “contributed to The Times of November 11th’ an 
account of a Greek inscription fotind' by himself and Sir W. M. Ramsay 
on May 30th, 1909,.in Asia Minot, at-Baluklaou, in the [saurian Moun- ' 


tains. . He describes it as.“ of unusual inteNest ‘as throwing light one’ . 


‘the circumstances of, the visit of Paul' and Bargabas to Lystra.”’ 
This dedication of, a‘ statue of ‘Hermes . to- Zeus ‘tuns as follows :— ' 
Tovns M[uxpetros: ò raì. 'ABdoxartos kai Bargtqis Bperacidos ‘Eppijy Méyorov 
Kara shyiy emoxevdcal vres ovy -wpodoyhyee tölv (Siwy (àx) cAwpdrwy dvéstnoay 
Aad. [Hip Mr. Calder translates’ this. dedication as follows :— 


‘‘Toues Macrinus, g{so:talled Abaskantus,,’ind Batasis, sop of Bretasis_ ae 


“ made, in accordance with a vow, and at‘ their. own'"e&pense (a 


‘t statue of) Hermes Most Great, along with a stin’dial, and dedicated ,.. 


‘it to Zeus the Sungod.’’ The names’ af the-dedicators are Lycaonian - 
or Isaurian.; ,‘“Lystra was in,Lycdonia, near the border of Tsauria.”’ + 
Mr. Calder thinks that the dedication‘belongs to, the first Century of our’ 


era, and that the impressive spot, high up in the vast gorge of the ° 


Tsharshemba, may. ‘have given birth.to the myth related by Ovid of the 
joint appearance of Jupiter and Hermes to,B&ucis and Philemon. ‘It 
will be remembered that it was at Lystra, after the healing of the lame 
man, thatthe pgople.called Barnabas Jupitér (Zéus) and Paul Mercury 
(Hermes).’ The fact that Hermes in the inscription ‘has the -sundial 


' accentuates the very relationship between Zeus and‘ Hermes that tthe 


‘natives’, att bulge to Barnabas and Paul. “‘ Zeus, the sungod, 
‘* measures: out the hours; Hermes, by means of the sundial, regords 
‘the measurement’ and interprets it to`men” Mr. Calder rightly 
, dwells on a further confirmation of-the accuracy of the narrative in the 
Acts to be found in the, fact that the Anatolian natives of Lystra iden- 
{ified Barnabas and Pdul with a pair of deities familiafM:c themselves. 
This dedication was made, as the Lycadnian names prow, by men who 
were natives and not Greeks or Romans. ‘‘ ‘The two -gods chosen by 


t 


_ “them were associated by the dedication of a statue of one in a temple 


“of the other, not far from Lystra.”” , We thus have another con® 


- firmation ‘‘ of the accuracy in minute detail of New Testament history ”’ 
supplied by recent Anatolian exploration. 


Az 
ot * . * F 


“ait Trans-Himalaya ” is to be the title.of Dr. Sven Hedin’s account 


`. of his remarkable journey through Tibet during 1906, 1907, and 1908: 


The ‘two volumes will, of course, contain particulars*of the scientific 
results .of his expedition, but its adventurous character will make the 
narrative. attractive to a far wider circle of readers. i 


` 


e 
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‘Thé full record of Lord Kelvin’s life is being written by Professor 
Silvanus Thompson, but a smaller ‘work by his sister, the late 
Mrs.’ Elizabeth King, deals. with ‘‘ Lord Kelvin’s Early Home,” 
and shows the strength of his personality in domestic life. a 


* xeo 

While we are waiting for the volumes covering the nineteenth 
century to complete Stephens’ and Hunt’s ‘‘ History of the English 
“ Church,” the annotincement is made that the Rev. Leighton Pullan 
will deal with ‘‘ The Church in Modern Days” (1815-1900) in the 
History of the Church Universal Series. - ` 
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